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CHRISTIAN  EXPERIENCE  AND  DOGMATIC 
THEOLOGY. 

I.  When  we  speak  of  "Christian  Experience"  certain 
problems  at  once  suggest  themselves — problems  of  import- 
ance for  Dogmatic  Theology.  What  is  experience?  Can 
we  speak  of  "experience"  in  regard  to  the  objects  of  relig- 
ious faith  and  knowledge?  What  do  we  mean  by  "Christ- 
ian experience"  ?  How  is  its  normal  character  to  be  deter- 
mined ?  What  is  its  value  for  Christian  Apolc^etics? 
What  is  its  importance  in  Dogmatic  Theology  and  in  regard 
to  the  knowledge  of  Christian  truth?  In  the  limits  of  this 
article  we  cannot  hope  to  touch  upon  all  of  these  problems. 
We  wish,  however,  to  indicate  the  nature  of  Christian 
experience,  and  from  the  point  of  view  thus  gained  to  point 
out  its  significance  for  religious  knowledge  and  Dogmatic 
Theology. 

Since  the  Erlangen  theology  reached  its  culmination  in 
Frank,  there  have  appeared  a  number  of  monographs  on 
"religious  experience"  and  "Christian  experience"  or  "ex- 
perience of  salvation"  (Heilserfahrung).  as  the  Germans 
call  it.  In  none  of  these  monographs,  however,  is  there  any 
full  or  adequate  treatment  accorded  to  the  place  of  Christian 
experience  in  Dogmatic  Theology.  In  1894  E.  Haack' 
published  an  Address  on  the  Nature  and  Significance  of 

'  E  Haack,  Ueber  Weun  «nrf  Bedeuluitg  dtr  ehrisllkhen  Erfahrung, 

1894. 
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Christian  Experience,  in  which,  after  setting  forth  the 
nature  of  Ciiristian  experience,  he  attempted  to  point  out 
very  briefly  its  significance  for  Christian  faith,  its  relation  to 
Scripture,  and  its  place  in  religious  knowledge.  In  1S98  E. 
Petran'  wrote  a  Ijook  on  the  Idea  and  Nature  of  Moral- 
religious  Experience,  which  is  devoted  almost  exclusively  to 
setting  forth  the  nature  of  religious  experience,  especially  in 
its  relation  to  oilier  forms  of  experience;  this  book  contains 
practically  nothing,  however,  concerning  the  use  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  idea  in  theology,  Petran's  book  was  the  occa- 
sion of  a  short  article  by  Schian*  on  the  Idea  of  Experience 
in  Dogmatics,  which  touches  on  the  nature  of  Christian  ex- 
perience; the  determination  of  its  nonnal  or  truly  Qiristian 
character ;  its  \'alue  as  a  ground  of  belief ;  and  its  significance 
for  Dogmatics.  All  of  these  questions,  however,  arc  simply 
touched  upon  in  the  briefest  possible  manner.  In  the  follow- 
ing year.  1899.  ^"'1  '"  ^''^  same  jonrnal.  H.  Hoitzmann* 
published  two  articles  on  the  subject.  He  raises  the  question 
whether  there  is  such  a  thin;;  as  religious  experience,  and. 
having  answered  this  question  affirmatively,  proceeds  to  de* 
tcrmtne  the  "cnntcnt"  of  religious  experience  in  general.  He 
remarks,  however,  at  the  outset  that  he  does  not  intend  to 
touch  upon  the  questions  of  "how  far  Experience  can  be 
used  as  a  source  in  Dogmatics,  or  whether  and  how  it  can 
be  used  to  ground  doctrinal  propositions".  The  same  thing 
U  true  of  the  monograph  on  The  Nature  of  Religious  Ex- 
perience by  G.  Heine,'  which  w.ts  published  in  1900,  and 
which  confines  itself  to  the  subject  indicated  in  the  title. 

'E.  Pctran.  Btitrage  tur  yerslondigung  Ubtr  Begriff  und  Wtstn 
df  siUtich-religiostn   Er/akmng,   1898, 

'Schian,  "Dcr  BrgiifE  Erfahrung  in  dcr  Dogmatik";  Protettatitixht 
MotuiUhtfie,  1898,  pp.  J7*-j88, 

*  I-I.  Hnltimann,  "Ucber  BegrifT  und  Inhalt  d«r  rcligioKn  Ivrfahr- 
uai;",  ProlfilanlUchf  Monalshtfle,  iSfjo.  pp-  a'7-"5,  ^70-^85, 

•G.  Hdnc.  D<u  H'tten  dfr  rtligiosrn  ErfahrHng,  tgoo.  The  recent 
book  by  H.  Bols,  La  Vaieur  df  I'ExfirUttct  Reltgieust.  1908.  dis- 
cusses some  of  the  problems  onncclcd  wilh  religious  expcriencp  and 
religious  epi&leinolo(g'.  but  givet  no  discussion  of  religious  experience 
JD  relation  to  Dogmatic  Theology. 
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There  are,  however,  two  recent  monographs  on  Christian 
Experience,  which  do  contribute  to  the  subject  of  the  rela- 
tion   of    Christian    Experience    and    Dogmatic    Theology, 
though  they  are  valuable  chiefly  from  a  historical  point  of 
view.     In  1902  H.  Sogemeier^  wrote  a  monograph  on  The 
Conception  of  Christian  Experience,  in  which  his  purpose 
was  to  investigate  its  nature  with  especial  reference  to  its 
appUcation  in  D(^;inatic  Theology,     By  far  the  greater 
part  of  this  essay,  however,  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of 
the  nature  of  Christian  experience.     Only  the  last  fifteen 
pages  enter  upon  its  application  in  theol(^;y,  and  this  brief 
closing  section  is  devoted  chiefly  to  a  defense  of  Schleier- 
macher's  method  over  against  that  of  Frank;  though  the 
author  does  indicate  in  what  way  Schleiermacher  is  to 
be  corrected,  and  lays  down  two  rules  of  method,  or  rather 
indicates  how  two  main  objections  to  his  method  are  to  be 
met     The  recent  book  by  K.  Wolf/  published  in  1906, 
entitled  The  Origin  and  Application  of  the  Idea  of  Relig- 
ious Experience  in  the  Theology  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
is  helpful  as  a  guide  to  the  study  of  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  subject,  taking  up,  as  it  does,  the  views  of 
Schleiermacher,  Hofmann,  Plitt,  Frank,  and  Domer     Only 
four  pages,  however,  are  devoted  to  the  author's  discussion 
of  the  relation  of  Christian  experience  to  religious  knowl- 
edge.    In  these  few  pages  Wolf  simply  repeats  the  crit- 
icisms which  were  made  by  H.   Cremer  and  Kahler*  in 
reference  to  the  attempt  to  make  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness the  source  of  theological   knowledge,  adding  a   few 
brief  suggestions  of  his  own. 
In  America,  L.  F,  Steams,*  late  Professor  in  Bangor 

'H.  Sognneier,  "Der  Begriff  der  christlichen  Erfahrung  hinsichtlich 
Kincr  Verwendbarkeit  in  der  Dogmatik  untersucht",  pub.  in  Beitrdge 
av  Forieriing  chrutl.  Theologie,  VI,  1902,  pp.  113-186. 

'K.  Woif,  Ursf-Tung  tind  Vtrwendung  des  rtligidsen  Erfahrungs- 
htgriffts  in  dtr  Theologie  des  I^len  Jahrkunderls,  1906, 

'Cf.  H.  Cremer  in  Zocklers  Handbuch  III',  pp.  SSS-;  Kahler,  IVis- 
mtclmft  der  ckriiti  Lthre,'  p.  61. 

'L  F.  Steams,  The  Evidence  of  Christian  Experience,  1890. 
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Theological  Seminary,  published  a  book  in  1890  on  the 
Evidence  of  Christian  Experience.  This  is  really  a  treatise 
in  Apolc^etics,  using  the  argument  from  Experience.  Its 
attempts  to  find  Christian  doctrine  implicated  in  Christian 
experience  are  only  incidental.  But  in  the  Stone  Lectures 
in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1900  Prof.  F.  H. 
Foster*"  has  sought  to  trace  the  contribution  of  Christian 
experience  to  the  system  of  evangelical  doctrine,  following 
quite  closely  the  view  of  Frank;  and  defending  that  theo- 
logian against  the  criticism  of  Kaftan. 

From  this  brief  enumeration  of  the  recent  literature  on 
the  subject,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  it  is  the  question  of 
the  nature  of  religious,  and  especially  of  Christian  expe- 
rience, which  has  occupied  the  chief  place  in  the  discussions 
of  the  subject ;  and  that  the  use  of  Christian  experience  as 
a  source  of  Christian  doctrine  has  been  less  prominent  since 
the  time  of  Frank's  death,  that  is,  during  the  last  fifteen 
years.  Sogemeier  no  doubt,  as  we  have  seen,  has  advo- 
cated the  use  of  Christian  experience  in  Dogmatics,  and 
Schian,  as  we  have  also  seen,  would  give  it  a  large  place  as 
a  norm  of  Christian  truth.  Foster  has  attempted  to  deduce 
a  number  of  Christian  doctrines  from  Christian  experience. 
Nevertheless,  the  advocacy  of  an  "experiential  theology" 
in  this  sense  has  declined  during  the  last  twenty  years.  This 
is  no  doubt  due  in  large  part  to  the  influence  of  Ritschl  and 
the  theologians  who  may  in  a  general  way  be  regarded  as 
belonging  to  his  school.  Their  emphasis  on  revelation 
through  the  historical  Christ  led  them  to  criticise  Frank's 
standpoint  and  method,"  whereas  Frank'*  saw  in  Ritschlian- 
ism  a  renewal  of  rationalism.    Most  of  the  literature  upon 

"  F.  H.  Foster,  Chrulian  Life  and  Theology,  or  the  ContribulioH  of 
Chriilian  Experience  to  the  System  of  Evangelical  Doctrine. 

"  Herrmann,  Theol.  LUeratumeitung,  No.  22,  1881,  pp.  524ff.  Kaftan, 
"Glaube  u.  Dogmatik",  Zeilschr.  f.  Theol.  tt.  Kirche,  1891,  pp.  sopfF. 
Dogmaiik'"",  1901,  p.  31.  Also  "Zur  Dogmatik",  Zeilschr.  f.  Theol.  u. 
Kirche,  1903,  pp.  Sosff.  Cf.  also  Gotlschick,  Die  KirehUchkeit  der 
togenannUn  kircMiche  Theol.,  i8go. 

"Frank,  Die  kirchliche  BedeutMng  der  RitschUche  Theol,  1888. 
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the  subject  has  been  largely  in  criticism  or  defense  of  Frank. 
H.  Cremer  criticised  Frank's  method  in  Zockler's  Handbuch 
der  theologischen  Wissenschaften.  Kahler  also  discussed 
and  criticised  this  theological  method.  Also  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Ritschlian  school  have  written  very  fully  in  criti- 
cism of  Frank's  position."  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  year 
1900,  in  the  Beiirage  of  Schlatter  and  Cremer,  Daxer"  pub- 
lished a  long  article  in  defense  of  Frank  against  his  critics. 

The  questions  of  the  place  of  Christian  experience  as  a 
ground  of  faith,  and  of  the  experiential  argument  for  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  have  called  out  an  extensive  literature, 
and  have  been  discussed  by  the  Ritschlian  school,  as  well  as 
by  Kahler  and  Kostlin.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  give  any 
account  of  this  discussion.  A  very  good  idea  of  its  course 
can  readily  be  obtained  from  the  writii^s  of  Kostlin,  Kah- 
ler, Reischle,  and  Wendt." 

II.     When,  now,  we  ask  what  is  the  nature  of  "Expe- 

"C/,,  for  example.  Kaftan  in  his  Art.  "Glaube  und  Dogmatik", 
Zfitseh.  fur  Tkeol.  u.  KWehe.  1891 ;  Dogmatik'"*',  1901,  pp.  3iff.;  also 
"Zar  Dogmatik",  Zeitschr.,  1903 ;  also  Herrmann,  Beasts  des  Glaubens, 
1889,  pp.  i73-"a+;  Reischle,  Zeitschr.  fur  Tkeol.  u.  Kirche.  VII,  zi6ff.; 
GottBchidc,  Die  Kirchlichkeil  der  sogenannten  kirchtichen  Thiol.,  1890, 
pp.  57ff. ;  Kaltenbuscb,  Von  Schleiermacher  su  RilscM*,  1903,  pp.  739. 
Lobstein,  Eitdeitung  in  die  evang.  Dogmatik,  1897,  pp,  Saff. 

"Daxer:  "Der  Subject ivismus  in  Franks  System  der  ehristlichen 
Gewissheit",  Beitrage  sur  Forderung  der  chrisllichert  Theologie,  Jahrg 
IV,  Heft  s.  Daxer  seeks  to  show  that  most  of  the  criticisms  on 
Frank  rested  on  misunderstandings.  He  says  that  Frank's  critics  fail 
to  distinguish  between  "Christian  certitude"  (i.  e.,  certitude  of  the 
tnth  of  Christianity)  and  assurance  of  faith  or  certitude  as  regards 
one's  own  salvation  {HeiUgewissheil)  ;  and  that  they  also  fail  to  dis- 
tinguisb  the  scientific  question  as  to  the  ground  of  Christian  certitude 
from  the  practical  question  how  to  bring  an  unbeliever  to  faith.  It  is 
true  that  Frank  makes  these  distinctions  clearly ;  but  not  all  of  his 
oitics  have  failed  to  realize  this,  nor  can  their  chief  objections  be  so 
easilj  removed. 

'  Kostlin,  Die  BegrHndung  unserer  siltlick-religioien  Ueberzeugung, 
1^3.  Kahler,  Der  sogenanitle  historische  Jesus  und  der  geschichtliche 
inbliscke  Ckristus',  1896.  Reischle,  "Der  Streit  iiber  die  Begriindung 
its  Glaubens",  Zeilschr.  fur  Theol.  u.  Kirche,  VII,  pp.  171-264;  Wendt, 
Der  ErfahrungsbeTveit  fur  die  Wakrheit  des  ChrtsUnlums,  1897;  also 
System  der  thriftl.  Lehre.,  Teil  I,  1906,  pp.  58-72. 
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rience"  in  general  and  of  "Christian  Experience"  in  partic- 
ular, we  find  a  very  considerable  divergence  of  opinion 
so  far  as  the  "content"  of  Christian  experience  is  concerned. 
This,  however,  does  not  concern  us  at  present.  We  need  to 
ask  what  is  meant,  from  the  formal  standpoint,  by  the  word 
"experience".  The  term  is  easier  to  describe  than  to  define. 
All  we  shall  attempt  is  a  description  of  it.  When  we  a.^ 
proach  the  term  "experience"  from  the  purely  formal  stand- 
point, we  find  quite  general  agreement  as  to  its  meaning. 
In  general  we  may  say  that  "experience"  denotes  a  state  or 
states  of  consciousness  brought  about  by  a  contact,  as  imme- 
diate as  possible,  with  an  object,  and  through  the  appropri- 
ate channel  on  the  part  of  the  subject.  Each  of  these  ideas 
is  determinative  of  the  meaning  of  "experience",  and  each 
expresses  practically  the  same  thing  from  a  slightly  different 
point  of  view.  Thus  the  term  "experience"  is  used  only 
where  the  contact  with  the  object  experienced  is  as  imme- 
diate as  possible.  For  example,  with  regard  to  the  objects 
of  sense  perception  the  immediacy  required  excludes  media- 
tion through  the  mental  or  spiritual  life  of  other  men.  We 
ar?  told  by  someone  that  fire  bums,  but  we  do  not  call  that 
an  experiential  knowledge  of  the  fact.  When,  however, 
we  put  our  finger  in  the  flame,  then  we  say  that  we  know 
by  experience  that  fire  burns.  When  we  turn  from  the 
objects  of  sense  perception  to  the  sphere  of  inner  conscious- 
ness, we  say  that  all  the  contents  of  our  consciousness  are  the 
objects  of  an  "immediate  awareness"  which  makes  it  proper 
to  say  that  they  are  objects  of  which  we  have  experience  or 
experiential  knowledge.  When,  however,  we  have  regard  to 
the  objective  reference  of  these  states  of  consciousness, 
then  only  those  are  experiential  which  give  us  an  immediate 
knowledge  of  the  object.  Thus,  we  know  by  experience 
what  reflective  thought  is  in  as  far  as  such  thought  is 
included  in  the  content  of  our  consciousness,  but  as  regards 
its  objective  reference  we  do  not  say  that  we  have  an  expe- 
riential knowledge  of  the  objective  relations  which  are 
the  objects  of  such  reflective  thought,  and  we  distinguish 
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knowledge  so  gained  from  the  experiential  knowk-dgc  which 
we  have  of  the  reflective  thought  itself,  as  well  as  of  the 
objects  of  sense  perception. 

The  same  thing  holds  true  when  we  turn  from  the  objects 
of  sense  perception  and  self-consciousness  lo  tlw  menial  hfe 
of  other  men.  Here,  of  course,  sikH  immediate  contact  with 
the  object  as  has  just  been  described,  is  by  the  nature  of  the 
case  impossible.  Nevertheless,  we  speak  very  properly  of 
having  an  experiential  knowledge  of  otlier  men  when  their 
ioner  life  is  known  to  us  through  the  medium  of  their  out- 
ward  acts  or  words  and  our  sense  perception  and  thought 
In  this  way  when  we  hear  of  the  kindness  of  a  certain  man, 
we  do  not  say  that  we  have  experienced  his  kindness,  but 
only  when  we  ourselves  have  seen  his  kind  acts,  do  we  say 
that  we  have  an  experiential  knowledge  of  bis  kindness. 
The  other  idea  which  wc  mentioned  is  also  of  importance 
in  describing  what  is  meant  b)-  the  term  experience,  namely, 
that  the  contact  with  the  object  must  be  by  the  appropriate 
thannel  in  the  subject  of  the  experience.  With  this  idea  in 
mind,  we  may  distinguish  between  experience  in  a  looser 
ind  in  a  stricter  sense.  Thus,  for  example,  we  may  bear 
from  others  that  fire  bums.  In  this  case  we  cannot  speak  of 
experience  at  all,  Wc  may  sec  fire  burning  an  object,  in 
which  case  it  is  in  a  certain  sense  correct  to  say  that  we  know 
by  experience  that  fire  burns.  But  we  do  not  speak  of  ex- 
perience in  the  strictest  sense  until  we  have  ourselves  been 
burnt  by  fire.  The  sense  of  sight  is  not  the  appropriate 
medium  in  this  case,  b»it  the  sense  of  touch.  In  like  manner 
9t  may  be  told  what  is  the  love  of  a  mother  for  her  child, 
in  which  case,  again,  we  do  not  speak  of  knowing  it  by  ex- 
perience. Wc  may,  however,  see  a  mother's  love  exhibited 
iR  acts  of  self-sacrifice  for  her  child,  in  which  case  wc  can 
in  a  (ooser  sense  speak  of  knowing  by  experience  what  is 
1  mother's  love.  But  we  only  speak  of  knowing  a  mother's 
■  .c  by  experience  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  term  when  in 
our  own  Jives  and  hearts  we  feel  and  know  directly  the  love 
of  otir  own  mother. 
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This  same  distinction  holds  true  of  moral  and  spiritual 
experiences.  Thus  a  man  may  have  no  experience  in  any 
sense  of  the  temi  of  the  sinfuhiess  of  sin.  This  may  be 
8  truth  of  which  he  has  simply  been  told.  Or  again  he  may 
have  seen  sin  working  Uestniction  in  the  lives  of  olhers,  and 
so  in  the  loosci-  sense  may  be  said  to  know  by  expe- 
rience the  sinfulness  of  sin.  But  in  the  stricter  sense  an 
experiential  knowledge  cannot  here  be  spoken  of,  because 
in  this  case  the  appropriate  channel  is  one's  own  conscience 
or  inner  life  or  what  the  Scriptures  call  the  heart.  Hence, 
though  the  contact  with  the  elTects  of  sin  in  the  above  case 
be  ininicdiatc.  that  is.  not  mere  hearsay,  the  channel  or  means 
of  appropriation  is  not  the  proper  one.  Consequently  it  is 
only  when  guilty  conscience  stands  convicted  and  the  sinner 
feels  his  guilt  and  pollution  in  the  heart,  that  an  experiential 
knowledge  of  sin  can  be  spoken  of. 

Thus,  in  general,  "experience"  is  a  state  of  consciousness 
brought  about  by  a  contact  with  an  object  as  immediate  as 
possible,  and  received  by  the  subject  through  the  appropriate 
channel.  It  involves,  therefore,  an  objective  cause  which 
produces  it,  and  a  capacity  on  the  part  of  the  subject  for 
receiving  the  impressions  from  the  object.  The  latter  is  just 
as  essential  as  the  former.  Wc  could  have  no  experience 
of  music  if  we  were  deaf,  and  no  experiential  appreciation  of 
a  symphony  of  Beethoven  if,  though  not  deaf,  we  had 
no  musical  sense. 

When  we  come,  now,  to  consider  briefly  the  idea  of  relig- 
ious experience,  we  can  see  that  it  docs  not  differ  formally 
from  experience  in  general.  It  should  be  noted,  to  begin 
with,  that  the  distinction  between  "inner"  and  "outer"  ex- 
perience is  not  adequate  to  diflcrcntiatc  religious  experience 
from  other  forms  of  experience.  This  distinction,  if  an  ac- 
curate one.  would  be  insufficient  for  this  purpose,  since  many 
so-called  "inner  experiences"  cannot  be  called  religious.  But, 
in  addition  to  this,  the  distinction  itself  involves  a  certain 
amount  of  confusion.  All  experience  is  from  its  ver>'  nature 
"inner  experience",  that  is,  it  involves  an  "immediate  aware- 
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ness"  of  its  objects.  Th<  distinction  between  "inner"  and 
"outer",  therefore,  is  only  a  distinction  between  the  objects 
of  experience.  .\tKl  it  is  only  from  this  standpoint,  naincly, 
thai  of  the  producing  cause,  that  religious  experience  can  be 
distinguislied  from  otJier  forms  of  experience.  Religious 
taqiericncc.  then,  is  a  state  of  consciousness  which  is  pro- 
duced by  a  transcendent  cause,  that  is,  by  God,  and  which 
giii-es  an  experiemia!  knowledge  of  God.  God  may  act  upon 
the  soul  mediately  or  immediately.  We  can  set  no  limits  to 
His  power.  But,  more  or  less  remotely,  ultimately  religious 
experience  is  produced  by  God  and  terminates  on  God.'"  Its 
presuppositions,  therefore,  are  the  existence  of  God.  His 
knowablencss,  and  the  capabilit>'  of  man  to  know  God,  or  the 
religious  nature  of  man.  And  since  God  can  be  known  only 
as  He  chooses  to  make  Himself  known,  we  may  say  that  the 
presupiKjsitions  of  general  or  natural  religious  experience 
in  the  existence  of  God.  general  revelation,  and  tlie  image 
of  God  in  man  or  man's  religious  nature,  which  alniie  makes 

'Whatever  be  (lie  dtlfcrencct  among  lhcolosian«  x  10  Ihe  content  or 
OMniial  nature  of  rctisioui  snd  Cbrlstiaa  cxperienct  (.vid.  KoallJn, 
*/•  <■''•  VP-  &3-ioa;  Petran,  of.  ell.,  pp,  30-iij,  on  ihc  view*  of  «uch 
AroiOKUins  u  Domcr,  Frank,  Lipiint,  Reiichlc,  Herrmann,  K^lilcr, 
nc),  lliere  is  substantial  agreement  a*  to  the  idea  of  religion*  and 
Oruiian  experience  from  Ihc  purely  formal  paint  of  view.  Cf.,  for 
oiinptr,  ibe  ddinilion  of  Feiran,  of.  cil.,  p.  124, — religious  expe- 
rience includes  'alle  die  tnncre  Vorgkngc,  welche  im  Geisieslebcn  eines 
McDSdien  sich  lieotiachten  laiscn,  ilcr  unter  den  Einflus*  des  durcb 
MMrrc  Miitcl  auf  unicr  Inncres  wirkcndeo  Gottes  gekonimen  isi." 
Cf.  Heine,  of.  tit.,  pp.  2$,  a6 — Experience  in  general  is  delined  as 
*jede  von  ausKn  an  tins  hcrantreicndc  <iinnliclie  odcr  gcistige  Einwirk- 
Hf,  irelciie  mil  tmserem  eigcnen  seclischcn  Leben  so  verwachst,  dass 
tie  dnni  we««iilichcn  Bcstandtcil  dcsselbcn  ausmachl,  nnd  von  dereii 
Uacbt  wir  ein  mchr  oder  minder  klarea  Bewusstsein  h.ibcn".  These 
cxprrKDCcs  arc  Chrbtian  experiences  (pp.  75,  76)  "wenn  die  Einwirk- 
HV  als  Dnmtllclbar  oder  tnittclbar  von  Cliristo  ausgehend,  mciir  oder 
Biindrr  klar  rrt:annt  oder  aucb  nur  i^hnt  wird".  Cf.  also  Sogcmclcr, 
ef  nl .  in  the  Btitrage  cur  FirderKKg  chrUlli(her  Tlitoi,  1902,  p.  141. 
"^rittllchc  Ertaliruni!  ist  ilas  beim  Anacliaiien  der  durcb  das  Wort 
dtr  ertten  Zeugen  ubertniltctteii  hitiorischen  Erschcinung  Jesu  Girisli 
B  dm  Claubtgen  newir^ie  Erlcbnis  CoUes.  wckhes  seinen  vollcn  erfahr- 
ngsnuiiKcn  Charncier  gcwinni  in  Vcrbindung  nilt  der  durch  die 
WIrkHRikdt  iks  Hdllgen  Gcbtcs  stgriindeten  und  erhaltcncn  cbrist- 
ht&rn  Gcnvindr." 
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him  capable  of  receiving  a  revelation.  So  far,  tlierefore, 
is  it  from  true  that  religious  experience  is  the  sole  argument 
in  Apologetics,  that  on  the  contrary  a  very  considerable 
body  of  philosophical  apologetics  is  presupposed  hy  general 
religious  experience. 

The  idea  of  Christian  experience  is.  froin  the  purely  for- 
mal standpoint,  similar  to  that  of  general  religious  expe- 
rience. If.  namely,  the  object  experienced  and  from  which 
the  determining  influence  goes  forth  is  Christ,  then  the 
resulting  state  or  states  of  consciousness  are  called  Ciiris- 
tian  experience.  When,  therefore,  wc  speak  of  Christian 
experience,  wc  do  not  mean  simply  that  the  truth  con- 
tained in  some  general  religious  experience  is  Christian  in 
the  sense  of  being  like  the  teaching  of  Christ.  This  seems 
to  be  what  Heine  means  by  Qn'isttan  experience  in  a 
"mediate"  sense.  Such  an  experience  should  not  properly 
be  called  Christian  at  all.  Christian  exiwrience  is  an  expe- 
rience of  Qirist  or  of  God  in  Christ  and  through  Christ. 
And  it  is  an  experience  which  is  causal  by  Christ  as  the 
revealcr  of  God.  That  is.  Christian  experience  depends 
objectively  on  the  special  revelation  which  has  become  the 
necessary  mode  of  revelation  for  sinful  man.  and  this  expe- 
rience depends  subjectively  on  the  effect  of  Christ's  Spirit 
upon  the  religious  nature  of  man,  fitting  it  to  apprehend 
this  revelation. 

These  matters  will  be  taken  up  more  fully  presently,  and 
need  not  detain  us  now.  We  simply  mention  them  in  order 
to  set  forth  from  the  fonnal  point  of  view  the  nature  of 
Christian  experience.  It  is.  in  a  word,  an  experience  the 
nature  of  which  is  determined  by  the  nature  of  Christianity. 

III.  In  asking  what  is  the  importance  of  Christian  ex- 
perience for  the  knowledge  of  Christian  tnith,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  go  back  again  to  the  more  general  question  of  the 
relation  of  experience  to  knowledge,  To  answer  this  ques- 
tion adequately,  it  would  be  necessary  to  pass  in  review  all 
the  modem  theories  in  epistcmology  and  to  state  and  de- 
fend a  philosophical  theory  of  knowledge.     Such  a  task 
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csnnot,  of  course,  be  attempted  here.  Certain  general 
positions  tiowever,  must  he  laid  down,  in  order  that  an 
adequate  view  of  the  relation  of  Christian  experience  to 
ChriKian  knowledge  may  be  attained. 

That  "experience"  is  important  for  knowledge  goes 
vithout  saying.  Indeed,  in  a  certain  sense  it  is  tnie  that 
knowledge  grows  out  of  experience.  But  when  it  is  said 
thai  knowledge  grows  out  of  experience,  or  that  experience 
famishes  the  raw  material  for  thought,  it  is  not  at  all 
meant  that  knowledge  grows  ont  of  hare  feeling,  or  that 
consciousness  with  its  thought  differentiations  and  content 
could  grow  out  of  a  bare  undifferentiated  state  of  feeling. 
In  a  word,  feelings  do  not  produce  ideas.  What  has  just 
been  iiaid  holds  tnie  in  the  sphere  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
ertcmal  world.  When  we  say  in  this  sphere  that  expe- 
rience fumisltes  ihe  material  for  knowledge,  we  do  not 
mean  that  the  lirst  thing  in  our  consciousness  is  a  lot  of 
bare  feelings,  nor  even  undifferentiated  and  unrelated  sen- 
«ation3  which  the  activity  of  thought  in  perception  consti- 
tutes as  related  objects.  It  is  inie,  of  course,  that  a  psycho- 
logical analysis  of  the  process  of  perception  shows  that  its 
primary  elements  are  sensations.  But  these  do  not  exist 
for  consciousness  unrelated,  and  the  percept  or  the  object 
as  perceived  is  the  first  thing  given  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
externa!  world.  Hence  when  it  is  said  that  experience 
conditions  knowledge  in  this  sphere,  all  that  is  meant  is  that 
perceptual  experience  furnishes  the  material  for  reflective 
and  scientiftc  thought,  or  as  Kant  would  put  it,  for  the 
categories  of  the  understanding. 

In  precisely  (be  same  way.  when  it  is  said  that  experience 
11  important  in  live  general  knowledge  of  God,  what  is 
meant  is  that  experience  has  its  place  as  a  condition  of 
knowledge  in  this  sphere  in  the  sense  intended  by  an  empiri- 
cal religious  philosophy,  as  over  against  Kationalisin  (in 
itie  philosophical  sense  of  the  temi)  and  Mysticism.  Ra- 
tionalism in  both  its  forms  sought  to  discredit  experience 
u  a  source  of  religious  knowledge.    The  object  of  Kant's 
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attack  was  what  is  called  "Dogmatic  Rationalism";  and 
the  classic  example  of  this  abstract  use  of  reason  to  the 
neglect  of  experience,  as  Sogemeier  has  pointed  out,^'  was 
the  so-called  ontological  proof  or  argument  for  the  exist- 
ence of  God.  By  pure  reason,  that  is,  by  means  of  the 
idea  or  conception  of  God,  it  was  sought  to  prove  God's 
existence.  It  was,  in  part,  to  attack  this  use  of  the  reason 
that  Kant  wrote  his  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  in  which  he 
sought  to  show  the  necessary  place  which  experience  occu- 
pies in  knowledge  as  furnishing  its  content,  thus  setting- 
aside  "Dogmatic  Rationalism". 

But  Kant  arbitrarily  took  over  Hume's  conception  of 
experience,  and  without  warrant  limited  the  term  or  notion 
to  its  sensational  form  or  aspect.  In  consequence  of  this, 
he  held  that  all  ideas  transcending  the  sphere  of  sense  per- 
ception and  scientific  cc^ition,  that  is,  all  religious  ideas, 
were  without  "content",  and  hence  that  no  "theoretic" 
knowledge  in  the  religious  sphere  was  possible.  In  other 
words,  he  too  discredited  experience  in  religious  knowl- 
edge, and  sought  to  vindicate  the  objects  of  religious  knowl- 
edge as  moral  postulates.  His  religious  philosophy  may 
be  called  ethical  Rationalism  to  distinguish  it  from  dog- 
matic Rationalism. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mysticism,  neglecting  all  ordinary 
experience  as  a  source  of  religious  knowledge,  sought  to- 
show  that  all  religious  ideas  spring  from  the  direct  contact 
of  God  with  the  soul,  influencing  its  feelings,  out  of  which 
religious  knowledge  was  supposed  to  spring. 

Now,  over  against  Rationalism  in  both  its  forms,  and 
this  type  of  Mysticism,  an  empirical  religious  philosophy 
may  be  said  to  be  one  which  vindicates  a  place  for  ordinary 
experience  as  a  source  of  religious  knowledge,  or  which 
seeks  to  show  that  we  can  know  God  as  He  has  revealed 
Himself,  and  that  this  knowledge  is  in  harmony  with  the  rest 

"Cf.  on  this  whole  subject,  Sogemeier,  of.  dt.,  in  Beitrage  eur  Ford- 
erutig  chritll.  TheologU,  1902,  pp.  iisff. 
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of  our  knowledge.  This  is  all  tliat  we  mean  by  saying  that 
experience  is  imporlant  for  rchgious  knowledge. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  meant  that  religions  ideas 
spring  from  and  are  but  the  symbols  of  tlw  life  of  religious 
feeling  and  sentiment.  We  are  not  now  concerned  to  point 
out  how  inadequate  is  this  view  of  Sabatier's  tn  regard  to 
Christianity.  When  we  liave  made  the  doctrinal  content  of 
Christianity  to  be  simply  the  product  of  the  religious  life, 
we  have  done  away  with  Christianity,  because  we  have 
explained  away  aa  mere  symbol  all  that  distinguishes  Chris- 
tianity from  natural  religion.  But  wc  are  now  sjieaking  of 
religious  knowledge  in  general;  and  the  theory  of  religious 
knowledge  just  mentioned  is  inadequate  in  natural  religion 
just  because  general  religious  feeling  or  sentiment  presup- 
poses an  intellectual  content  given  by  general  revelation. 
For  in  order  that  a  mere  feeling  of  dependence  ujion  a 
higher  power  or  feeling  of  elevation  above  the  conijiulsion 
of  natural  motives  rtwy  have  any  really  religious  signifi- 
cance, wc  must  refer  our  religions  sentiments  to  God  as  their 
object  and  cause.  In  other  words,  before  we  can  speak  of 
really  religious  experience,  wc  must  make  the  presupposi- 
tion that  certain  qualities  and  attributes  which  are  involved 
in  our  conception  of  God  are  thus  experienced  by  us,  that 
is,  a  conception  of  God  lies  at  the  basis  of  religious  expe- 
rience," Hence  when  it  is  said  that  experience  conditions 
religious  knowledge,  it  is  not  meant  that  religious  ideas  arc 
the  product  of  feeling,  but  only  that  an  empirical  philosophy 
of  religion,  in  the  above  indicated  sense,  is  valid  as  against 
philosophical  Rationalism. 

Passing  from  religious  exiierience  in  general  to  specific- 
ally Christian  experience,  it  will  be  seen  that  its  importance 
as  well  as  its  limitations  in  relation  to  the  knowledge  of 
Christian  truth,  are  determined  by  a  certain  dualism,  if  I 
may  so  speak,  or  at  least  a  certain  distinction  between  Chris- 
tian knowle<lge  and  natural  knowledge.  This  distinction  is 
not  the  Kantian  distinction  iKtwcen  the  theoretic  and  the 

'Cf,  H.  Holunmnn,  of.  cit.,  p.  aift. 
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practical  reason,  nor  the  Ritschliaii  distinction  bctwtcn  the- 
oretic and  religions  knowledge.  These  distinctions  intro- 
duce a  species  of  dualism  into  human  nature  and  expe- 
rience which  tends  to  rob  rchgious  knowledge  of  theoretic 
validity  and  so  to  cnhniiuLle  in  rchgions  agnosticism.  Those 
who  distinguish  thus  between  rehginns  and  theoretic  knowl- 
edge do  not  mean  that  the  essence  of  Christianity  consists 
in  mere  internal  feeling  or  ethical  ideas.  On  the  contrary, 
they  insist  that  Christianity  implies  a  Christian  view  of 
the  world;  and  that  the  question  is  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
grounds  of  this  world-view.  There  is,  however,  a  twofold 
danger  in  this  distinction.  In  the  Brst  place,  in  seeking  to 
base  religious  knowledge  on  purely  internal  grounds  or 
immanent  states  of  feeling,  there  is  danger  tliat  the  essence 
of  Christianity  be  reduced  to  a  merely  natural  ethical  con- 
tent. And  this  lias  actually  taken  place.  In  the  second 
place,  notwithstanding  the  f.ict  that  theologians  like  Kaftan 
and  Wendt  have  sought  to  modify  the  position  of  Ritschl 
in  this  ni<ittcr,  the  logic  of  n  position  which  introduces  tliis 
sharp  dualism  into  human  knowledge  is,  as  was  said,  to  rob 
religious  knowledge  of  theoretic  validit>*,  and  so  to  culmin- 
ate in  religious  agnosticism. 

Moreover,  this  distinction  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
facts  of  the  case.  For  example.  Kaftan'"  distinguishes  the- 
oretic and  religious  knowledge  in  the  following  way:  He 
says  that,  though  ordinary  or  theoretic  knowledge  has  of 
course  an  inwardly  experienced  certitude,  nevertheless  that 
which  causes  this  is  the  external  "compulsion  of  facts"; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  although  religious  knowledge 
arises  in  connection  with  external  facts,  the  cause  and 
ground  of  its  certitude  is  internal.  Moreover,  he  says  that 
theoretic  knowledge  addresses  itself  simply  to  the  intellect, 
while  religious  knowledge  springs  from  faith.  There  is 
much  that  is  true  in  this  statement,  as  we  shall  see  presently. 
No  one  doubts  that  Christian  faith  has  a  content  of  knowl- 

"  Kaftan.  Art.  "Glaub«  und  DogmnttV.  ZeUtehr.  fUr  Thiologie  unil 
Kinkt,  I.  pp.  4TOff. 
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fige  and  tliai  true  Christian  failli,  that  is,  saving  faith, 
(lq)ends  on  an  attitude  of  the  heart  toward  its  object.  The 
Ritst.'hliaiis  wottid  be  right  in  pointing  to  Luther  and  Calvin 
IS  their  forerunners  if  this  were  what  they  meant.  But 
they  do  not  mean  sttiiply  this.  Kaftan  wisttes  to  infer  from 
his  distinctions  that  there  is  an  essential  dualism  or  distinc- 
tion in  the  human  consciousness  as  such  between  its  tlieoretic 
and  religious  knowledge  such  as  will  result  in  a  separation 
of  their  spheres  and  objects  and  ilie  nature  of  their  validity 
and  the  categories  with  which  they  operate.  But  this  is  not 
the  truth  of  the  matter.  There  is  in  each  case,  that  is.  both 
in  religious  and  theoretic  knowledge,  an  "objective  compul- 
sion", to  use  Kaftan's  phrase.  The  formal  categories,  more- 
over, do  not  ditfer.  For  example,  the  causal  law,  though 
not  to  be  construed  in  r^ard  to  the  knowledge  of  God.  in 
the  form  it  takes  in  mechanical  science,  is  nevertheless  valid 
a  the  religious  sphere,  though  in  a  changed  form.  And 
thot^h  the  subjective  organ  of  apprehension  differs  in  each 
Qse,  each  kind  of  knowledge  presupposes  its  own  organ, 
ud  religious  knowledge  must  validate  itself  to  the  intellect, 
nnless  such  a  dualism  is  to  be  introduced  into  hiunan  knowl- 
edge and  experience  as  will  result  in  religious  scepticism. 

The  distinction  in  our  knowledge  to  which  reference  has 
been  made,  and  which  is  so  essential  for  understanding  both 
the  importance  and  the  limitations  of  Christian  experience 
in  relation  to  the  knowledge  of  Christian  tnith,  then,  is  not 
one  pertaining  to  the  categories  of  knowledge,  nor  to  the 
■|ihere  or  objects  of  cognition,  nor  to  the  nature  of  its 
TaJidity  and  its  grounds.  It  is  a  distinction  in  the  source 
of  knowledge,  the  norm  of  truth,  and  the  conditions  of  its 
ipprehension  on  the  part  of  the  subject  of  knowledge.  It 
a  the  distinction  expressed  b)'  what  we  call  Christian  supcr- 
nturalism,  or  by  the  opposition  of  sin  and  grace,  the  nat- 
ml  consciousness  and  the  r<^cncrate  consciousness.  That 
lin  has  darkened  the  mind  and  distorted  the  natural  religious 
oatore  of  man,  tliat  it  has  marred  the  image  of  God  in  man, 
thai  it  has  obscured  the  marks  of  God's  hand  in  nature,  all 
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these  are  facts  of  experience  no  less  than  tniihs  of  Sen 
turc.     This  lias  brought  about  what  Kiiypcr  has  called 
"inversion"  of  the  method  of  revelation,-"  which  now  pro- 
ceeds from  what  Kuyper  has  called  a  special  principiam.  and 
becomes  external  in  a  scries  of  supernatural  facts  at  once 
renovating  and  revelatory.    And  this  makes  necessary  also 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  these  facts  shaU^ 
come  in  the  same  way,  that  is.  external  to  the  individual 
Christian.     Instead  of  proceeding  from  the  individual  and 
growing  to  a  common  knowledge,  the  opposite  of  this  takes 
place,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  facts  has  a  central  start- 
ing point  and  is  to  be  accepted  and  appropriated  by  the  in- a 
dividual.     This  line  of  thought  which  Kuyper  has  richly" 
developed  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  the  facts 
which  enter  into  the  essence  of  Christianity  are  not  "barei 
facts",  but  come  to  us  interpreted,  and  that  this  interprcta-j 
tion  or  the  facts  thus  interpreted  are  just  Christianity  as 
historical  religion. 

We  have  seen  that  the  content  of  general  or  natural  rclig-l 
ious  experience  was  determined  by  general  revelation;  we] 
now  see  that  the  content  of  Christian  experience  and  its] 
character  are  determined  by  special  revelation.  And  sinc«j 
this  special  revelation  which  thus  conditions  the  nature  and] 
content  of  Christian  experience  is  supernatural,  historical! 
and  sotcriological,  it  cannot  be  apprehended  by  the  general' 
or  natural  religious  consciousness,  but  only  by  a  religious] 
consciousness  which  has  been  illuminated  supernal iir.-)lly, 
and  thus  prepared  for  this  revelation.  Hence,  Christian 
experience  is  conditioned  by  and  presupposes  a  faith  in  the  I 
Christian  revelation,  and  this  Christian  experience  and  faith] 
are  themselves  the  product  of  a  supernatural  cause  as  well 
as  is  the  revelation  which  is  supernatural  only  from  the  j 
standpoint  of  its  source  and  method,  but  which  has  no  super-1 
natural  power  to  produce  Christian  experience. 

As  a  result,  therefore,  of  the  effect  of  sin  upon  our  relig^j 
ious  knowledge,  we  require  that  not  only  our  knowledge] 
■  A.  Kuyper.  Encyclopeitia  of  Sacrtd  Th*ology,  E.  T,,  p.  a&x 
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of  Cbrtstian  truth,  but  that  our  entire  religious  knowledge 
should  proceed  from  a  special  revelation.     Tlie  change  from 
the  natural  knowledge  of  God.  or  from  the  doctrinal  content 
of  natural  religion  to  Qiristianity,  as  the  product  of  this 
special  revelation,  cannot  be  explained  as  a  natural  evolution. 
In  other  words.  Christian  truth  is  not  the  product  of  the  nat- 
unl  religious  nature  of  man,  and  every  attempt  to  explain 
Christianity  as  the  culminating  point  of  a  natural  dcvclop- 
mcni  of  religious  thought,  must  end  in  reducing  the  doc- 
trinal content  of  Christianity  to  that  of  natural  religion. 
This  can  be  seen  from  the  recent  book  of  Boussct.  Das 
H'fsfn  der  Rdigion.     In  this  book  the  author  seeks  to 
explain  Christianity  as  a  natural  product  of  the  evolution  of 
natural  religious  thought.     Tire  resiJt  is  that  we  cannot 
accept  the  Christianity  of  Jesus  as  the  final  form  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  must  translate  the  ideas  of  Jesus  into  the  forms 
of  our  modem  notions  about  God.     Thus  Christianity  is 
reduced  to  natural  religion  construed  under  the  categories 
of  the  naturalism  of  "modernism."     The  same  thing  is 
illustrated  froui  a  more  mystical  standpoint,  which  regards 
religious  ideas  as  the  symbols  of  Chri.'<tiaii  life  and  expe- 
rience, in  the  works  of  the  late  Prof.  Sabaticr,  who  has 
reduced  Christianity  practically  to  altruism,  v.-hich  Inner 
ethical  position  he  could  scarcely  mainiain  from  the  point 
of  view  of  his  sensationalistic  thcor>'  of  knowledge. 

If  the  facts  of  sin  and  redemption  be  left  out  of  account, 
then,  as  Kuypcr  says,  we  arc  not  at  variance  with  God,  our 
minds  have  not  been  darkened,  and  from  this  point  of  view 
It  u  also  inconceivable  that  a  restorative  power  should  liave 
been  at  work,  or  that  there  should  be  a  special  revelation 
»hich  does  not  coincide  with  the  normal  process  of  the  de- 
»<JopfDent  of  religious  thought.  And  still  further,  from 
thi«  standpoint  the  knowledge  of  God  in  this  century  should 
he  better  than  that  of  the  first  century,  and  far  higher  than 
that  nf  Abraham  or  Moses."  On  the  other  hand,  from  the 
Standpoint  of  Christian  supcmaturalism  above  set  forth, 

■Kwyper.  op.  tit.,  p.na 
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Qiristian  experience  is  contUtionecl  by  a  revelalion  which  is 
external  and  supernatural  in  character,  and  which  thus 
becomes  the  source  and  norm  of  Christian  tnith. 

Wc  saw  that  a  second  consequence  of  the  fact  of  sin  and 
regeneration  was  thai  for  the  appreliension  of  this  revela- 
tion, spiritual  illumination  was  ncccssarj'.  And  here  likewise 
there  is  a  contrast  between  natural  religious  knowledge  and 
Christian  or  supernatural  religious  knowledge.  For  since 
the  change  from  the  natural  consciousness  to  the  Christian 
con-sciousness  is  by  regeneration,  ii  is  not  possible  to  explain 
by  any  natural  means  the  transition  from  one  form  of  con- 
sciousness to  the  other,  nor  is  it  possible,  to  use  a  phrase  of 
Frank,'*  to  "elevate"  the  natural  consciousness  to  the  Chris- 
tian consciousness  by  purely  intellectual  means— or  any 
means  for  that  matter — inasmuch  as  the  understanding  o{ 
the  objects  of  the  Christian  faith  is  conditioned  by  an  experi- 
ential contact  with  tliein  by  faith.  Hence  there  may  be 
a  purely  natural  knowledge  of  the  objects  of  Christian  faith, 
but  wliat  is  requisite  is  rather  a  Christian  knowledge  of  these 
objects,  that  is  a  knowledge  by  the  regenerate  or  Qiristian 
consciousness. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  order  to  a  correct  understanding- 
of  the  function  of  Christian  experience  in  Dogmatics  and 
especially  in  Apologetics,  it  is  necessary  to  note  that  this  dis- 
tinction or  dualism  between  the  natural  religious  conscious- 
ness  and  the  Christian  consciousness  is  not  .so  absolute  as  it 
is  conceived  to  be  by  Kuypcr.  In  the  first  place,  sin  has  not 
destroyed  man's  n-jlional  nature  or  cognitive  facullies.  These 
continue  to  function  as  before.  This  much  of  course  Kuy- 
per  affirms.  But  in  the  second  place,  man's  religious  nature 
has  not  been  totally  obliterated,  and  a  natural  knowledge  of 
God  has  been,  as  Kuyper  also  affirms,  preserved  by  common 
grace.  The  new  revelation  of  God  is  not  simply  added  in 
a  mechanical  way  to  the  general  revelation,  but  is  corrective 
of,  as  well  as  supplementary  to,  the  natural  knowledge  of 
God.  and  hence  presupimscs  it  and  rests  upon  it.  Moreover, 
'Cf.  Frank,  Syttem  4tr  chrutluktn  CtViisshtit,  |  5. 
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tlunily,  it  should  ne%*er  be  forgotten  that  in  tlie  regenerate 
mn  the  elTects  of  sin  arc  not  removed  entirely  and  all  at 
MC  Hence,  while  it  ts  true  that  the  Cliristian  consciuus- 
m  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  evolution  by  natural  causes 
km  tile  natural  consciousness,  it  is  nevertheless  trtie  that 
ikQiristian  man  lias  not  an  entirely  renewed  and  clarified 
onsciousncss,  nor  lua  he  Iwo  consciotisncsscs  side  by  side 
» it  were.  His  consciousness  is  a  unit,  in  principle  re- 
8twd.  yet  being  relieved  oi  the  elTecis  of  sin  in  a  process— 
jUdl  a  supernatural  one. 

Tbt  distinction  and  opposition,  therefore,  between  the 
lauiraland  the  Christian  consciousnci^,  and  between  natural 
^ud Christian  knowledge,  is  only  a  relative  one  after  all. 

lY,  Thi»  relative  dualism  between  natural  and  Christian 
txpcrience,  as  thus  conceived,  determines  the  imporLincc 
ml  limitations  of  Qiristian  experience  in  relation  to  Apol- 
ogtlks  and  Dogmatics,  that  is,  to  the  questions  as  to  the 
Smnils  and  content  of  the  Christian  faith. 

b  regard  to  Apologetics  we  shall  stop  only  for  a  summary 
ttUeniait,  as  our  main  purpose  is  to  consider  the  place  of 
Qitijtiut  experience  in  Dogmatics.  In  regard  to  Apolo- 
gttio,  then,  the  (]uestton  is  not  as  to  "assurance  of  faith", 
•r  of  one's  status  as  .1  Christian  ( Hi'iJsgr(i.-issliirit),  but  as 
B)  the  grounds  of  faith.  Faith,  as  Dr.  Warficld  has  said." 
Bocnvictton  of  truth  grounded  on  evidence,  Psychologi- 
<»lly  it  may  \k  a  personal  experiential  trust,  nevertheless 
iliiBot  without  its  grounds  or  evidence.  The  question  is 
»i  lo  the  nature  of  the  evidence.  Two  questions  arise. 
Fira,  is  the  evidence  exclusively  internal  or  experiential? 
Secondly,  is  the  preparation  of  the  heart  by  the  Spirit,  which 
11  necessary  for  the  genesis  of  faith,  only  a  pre[)anilion  of 
the  lican  lo  receive  evidence,  or  dues  it  constitute  an  addi- 
tionil  ground  of  belief? 

In  rqJy  to  this  latter  question,  which  must  be  answered 
fiiK,  we  affirm  lliat  tl>e  prcjiaration  of  the   heart  by   tlie 

"For  a  dttcauion  of  xhu  whole  subject  in  relation  lo  ApoloKctlcs 
tit  Wtriitld,  Iniroiludlon  to  Vol.  I  of  Bcaity's  Afolotielies. 
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Spirit  does  constitute  an  additional  ground  of  belief.  Hence 
it  is  true,  as  the  "experiential  Apolt^etics"  afBims,  that  the 
Christian  does  have  a  ground  of  belief  which  the  non- 
Christian  does  not  have.  The  ^-alidity  of  this  ground, 
however,  is  not  thereby  affected  since  the  Christian's  expe- 
rience is  a  well  attested  fact. 

In  regard  to  the  former  question,  it  should  be  said  that 
the  Christian  faith,  objectively  speaking,  rests  upon  exter- 
nal grounds  and  c^-idence  because  of  the  historical  content 
of  that  faith,  and  that  consequently  the  Christian's  faith, 
subjectively,  requires  also  external  grounds  in  additicm  to 
its  experiential  grotmds,  that  is,  this  simply  means  that 
assensus  is  the  Ic^cal  prius  of  fiducia.  It  follows  also  that 
the  non-Christian,  although  he  cannot  be  made  a  Christian 
by  ai^ument.  but  only  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  yet  must 
be  conrinced  of  the  possibflity  of  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
and  that  the  Spirit  may  use  such  e^'idence  in  his  conversion. 

In  short,  the  grounds  of  belief  in  Christianity  are  univer- 
sally valid  grounds  and  should  be  set  forth  as  such. 

We  pass  on  at  once  to  consider  the  place  of  Christian 
experience  in  Dc^^matic  Theolog>',  What  has  been  said 
concerning  the  nature  of  Christian  experience  and  its  place 
in  religious  knowle<^e.  affords  us  the  point  of  ^'iew  frmn 
which  the  subject  under  discussion  must  be  approached. 
Since  the  apprehension  and  understanding  of  the  objects 
of  Christian  faith  is  conditioned  b>-  an  experiential  contact 
with  them  through  faith,  it  follows  in  the  first  place,  that 
Christian  experience  is  necessar>-  as  an  "organ"  of  know- 
ledge in  Dt^iatic  TheoK"^',  that  is  to  say — Christian  The- 
olog>-  prestipjwses  a  Christian  subject  of  knowledge.  In 
other  words,  the  theolc^an  should  be  a  Christian,  and  ap- 
jinwch  the  s«hj«?irt  of  his  science  from  the  Christian  stand- 
ixiint  ;itul  from  a  truly  Christian  experience.  That  a  theo- 
hjiiii  irr^Kt'iiilorum.  as  the  Pietists  termed  it,  is  impossible, 
we  iln  mn  atVimi.  Rut  if  all  that  has  been  said  concerning 
flirisliaii  cxivriencc  t>e  true;  if  sin  has  darkened  the  mind, 
tuiil  if  Hpiritnul  thiiig:^  must  be  spiritually  discerned,  as  Paid 
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says,  then  it  will  follow  that  a  theology  of  unregencratc  men 
nmst  always  be  v«ry  inadequate.  A  man  with  no  artistic 
sense  coiild  scarcely  write  an  adequate  treatiu;  on  art,  and 
just  as  little  can  a  man  whotK  reli^ous  sense  is  blinded  write 
■  atisfactory  treatise  on  religions  faith. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  important  to  notice, 
in  the  second  place,  that  since  Giristtan  experience  presup- 
poses a  faith  the  content  of  which  is  given  by  a  revelation 
which  is  historical,  sotcriological,  and  supernatural  in  char- 
acter, and  since,  moreover,  on  the  side  of  the  subject,  regen- 
eration does  not  remove  all  at  once  the  darkening  effects 
of  sin,  it  must  follow  that  Christian  experience  can  be 
neither  the  source  nor  yet  the  norm  or  "principle"  of  knowl- 
edge in  Dogmatic  Theology.     It  is  not  merely  that  such 
experience  is  always  the  experience  of  an  individual  and  so 
individually  conditioned ;  it  is  not  merely  that  it  is  difficult 
to  observe  and  record ;  nor  that  it  is  not  a  finished  product, 
tnt  one  always  progressing.    These  are  serious  objections, 
no  doubt,  to  making  Christian  experience  either  the  source 
Or  norm  of  theological  knowledge  and  truth.    But  the  fim- 
damental  and  insuperable  objections  are  the  ones  we  have 
JDSt  Slated,  and  which  liave  grown  out  of  our  whole  previous 
discussion.    Regeneration  docs  not  remove  all  the  effects  of 
sin  upon  the  mind  instantaneously.    If  then  we  seek  to  use 
the  Christian  consciousness  or  Christian  experience  as  either 
dK  source  or  the  norm  of  Christian  faith,  we  are  quite  sure 
to  substitute  the  God  our  imperfectly  renewed  natures  would 
lire  to  have,  for  the  God  who  has  revealed  Himself  through 
JesBs  Christ  His  Son.    Nor  will  it  help  matters  in  this  rc- 
prd  to  point  away  from  our  indiWdual  experience  to  gen- 
eral Christian  experience  as  recorded  in  hymns,  litui^ies,  and 
in  the  hislor>'  oi  the  Church,  as  all  theologians  of  this  type 
io.   You  cannot  get  rid  of  the  defects  and  limitations  which 
attach  to  the  Oiristian  experience  of  the  individual  simply 
by  multiplying  these  individtial  experiences,  each  of  which 
is  thus  defective.     If,  again,  recourse  is  had  to  the  Scrip- 
lures,  it  should  be  rememtwred  that  if  the  idea  of  supernat- 
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ura]  revelation  be  cither  neglected  or  denied,  and  the  Scrip- 
tures be  regarded  solely  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  record 
of  primitive  Qiristiaii  experience,  wc  have  not  obviated  the 
difficulty  which  we  are  considering.  The  Scriptures  were 
written  by  men  only  partially  sanctified,  and  in  addition  to 
this,  from  the  purely  experiential  point  of  view,  that  is.  the 
viewjioint  of  immcdiacj-,  each  one's  own  experience  has  tlic 
advantage.  Whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  idea  of 
supernatural  revelation  be  taken  into  account,  it  then  be- 
comes impossible  to  regard  Christian  experience  in  any  form 
as  either  the  source  or  norm  of  theological  knowledge.  For 
we  have  seen  that  Giristian  experience  depends  on  a  faith 
the  doctrinal  content  of  which  is  determined  by  just  this 
supernatural  revelation. 

Accordingly,  not  only  is  Christian  experience  dependent 
upon  both  transcendent  and  historical  factors,  but  also  as 
a  consequence,  faith  may  mediate  to  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness truths  which  altogether  transcend  our  actual 
Christian  cxiwricncc  and  which  arc  the  objects  of  faith  and 
hope.  Thus  the  Christian's  actual  ex])erience  of  salvation 
always  lags  hchind  the  entire  blessing  of  salvation  which 
is  really  his  jxisscssion.  The  entire  sphere  of  Christian 
truth  which  comes  under  Eschatology  is  an  illustration  of 
this  fact.  And  even  where  the  truth  lies  in  a  dirfereni  cate- 
gory, in  a  case  for  example  where  it  is  a  transcendent  truth 
like  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  although  it  may  be  most 
intimately  associated  with  and  iniplicaicii  by  Christian  ex- 
perience, it  by  no  means  follows  that  It  can  be  made  explicit 
and  drawn  out  in  full  statement  from  that  experience. 
While,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  Christian  experience 
implicates  a  definite  system  of  doctrine,  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows that  this  system  can  be  drawn  out  and  stated  from 
the  experience  which  implicates  it.  And  the  history  of  such 
attempts  shows  that  in  using  Christian  experience  as  a 
source  of  theological  doctrine,  one  of  two  things  is  almost 
sure  to  hapijeu — either  the  entire  content  of  Christi.in  truth 
as  it  lies  in  Scripture  is  really  read  into  the  experience  in 
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order  to  be  thence  aga^in  drawn  out.  or  else  the  doctrinal 
content  of  Christianity  is  so  stated  as  to  exclude  all  that 
transcends  experience,  that  is,  all  transcendent,  supematu- 
nd,  cosmol<^cal  and  cschatological  truths,  and  Christianity 
is  reduced  to  a  merely  ethical  or  ^pi^ittlal  content. 

\W  are  now  in  a  position  to  review  the  attempts  which 
have  been  made  to  use  Christian  experience  or  the  Christian 
consciousness  either  as  the  source  of  Christian  doctrine  or 
the  norm  oi  Christian  truth.  We  have  attained  a  stand- 
point from  which  to  criticise  these  attempts;  and  it  wilt 
consequently  be  possible  to  go  beyond  merely  indicating 
their  want  of  consistenc)-,  and  to  point  out  the  fundamental 
Bnpossibilit>'  of  all  such  attempts.  It  will  naturally  be 
impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  article,  to  discuss  such 
attempts  in  reference  to  specific  doctrines  or  to  go  into  de- 
tails. We  shall  be  concerned  only  witli  their  general  method 
of  procedure. 

In  the  first  place,  wc  may  dismiss  with  a  few  words  the 
mode  of  procedure  which  simply  transfers  the  method  of 
natural  empirical  science  into  the  sphere  of  theoli^.  It 
is  tn  order  to  avoid  questions  as  to  ihe  objective  reference 
of  States  of  religious  experience  and  the  objective  validity 
of  religious  ideas,  that  the  method  of  natural  science  is 
ihos  taken  over  into  theology.  Just  .as  physical  science  in- 
vestigates physical  phenomena  and  the  empirical  laws 
which  they  follow,  so  in  like  manner  theology  is  made  to 
investigate  spiritual  phenomena,  and  thus  it  become  really 
nothing  more  than  a  "phenometiology  uf  the  religious  con- 
•doosncss."  In  this  w-iy  theolt^y  loses  its  right  to  exist  as 
a  distinct  science,  and  becomes  a  branch  of  empirical  psy- 
chology. It  can  not  only  do  without  God;  in  accordance 
with  its  principles  it  can  do  without  the  human  soul.  Re- 
!i|fi<ms  experience  is  merely  described  and  related  to  the 
rest  of  the  contents  of  consciousness.  This  method  will 
not  be  able  even  to  make  the  affirmations  to  which  Soge- 
mcier  limits  it.*'  He  says  that  all  that  such  a  method  can 
*Cf.  Sogemekr,  «p.  eil..  pp.  114(1. 
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do  is  to  affirm  that  religious  experience  is  an  illusory  form 
of  human  experience,  or  to  validate  for  it  an  "abiding  place" 
in  the  life  of  the  human  spirit  by  showing  that  without  this 
experience  the  life  of  the  human  soul  does  not  attain  its 
complete  development.  But  such  an  affirmation  as  this 
involves  questions  of  ideals,  of  values,  and  of  the  objective 
validity  of  religious  knowledge,  which  this  method  cannot 
answer  at  all.  Such  a  method  of  procedure  not  only  will 
do  away  with  the  right  of  theology  to  exist  as  a  separate 
science ;  it  proceeds  upon  an  entirely  gratuitous  assumption, 
namely,  that  knowledge  is  invalid  beyond  the  phenomenal 
sphere,  and  that  the  limits  of  knowledge  which,  by  its  na- 
ture, empirical  science  very  properly  sets  for  itself,  are  the 
limits  of  all  human  knowledge.  This  method  in  theology 
need  not  detain  us  longer.  The  chief  "experiential  theo- 
logians" have  not  adopted  it.  Schleiermacher  cannot  be 
classed  here.  He  laid  emphasis  on  the  objective  reference 
in  religious  experience,  and  also  on  its  positive  historically 
conditioned  character.  The  feeling  of  absolute  dependence 
finds  its  meaning  not  in  the  immediate  contact  of  the  soul 
with  the  Infinite,  but  is  referred  to  the  redemption  through 
Christ.^'  The  same  thing,  of  course,  is  true  of  Hofmann 
and  Frank. 

The  different  ways  in  which  Christian  experience  has 
been  used  as  a  source  of  Christian  doctrine,  can  best  be  dis- 
tinguished by  looking  at  the  concrete  attempts  to  set  forth 
Christian  truth  in  this  way.  The  theologians  who  have 
sought  to  make  Christian  experience  the  source  as  well  as 
the  norm  of  Christian  doctrine  differ  widely  in  their  theo- 
lexical  positions  and  in  their  statement  of  Christian  doc- 
trine. They  differ,  also,  in  the  method  by  which  they  seek 
to  draw  forth  doctrine  from  experience;  but  it  is  important 
to  notice  that  their  difference  in  the  manner  in  which  Chris- 
tian experience  is  used,  will  not  explain  their  great  differ- 
ence in  theology.     This  fact  will  supply  confirmation  to  a 

'Cf.  Schleiermacher,  Der  Chrisll.  Glaube,  §  ii,  Werke  Ablkeil  I,  Bd. 
in.  pp.  67ff. 
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remark  which  lias  already  been  made,  namely,  that  the  doc- 
trinal system  of  Christianity  cannot  really  \k  derived  from 
Christian  cxpcrtcneu,  and  that  consequently  the  ductrinal 
|»eition  of  these  theologians  is  really  derived  from  some 
other  source  which  determines  for  them  the  so-called  doc- 
trinal coment  of  Christian  experience,  this  determining  fac- 
tor being  either  the  Christian  revelation,  as  in  tlie  case  of 
(he  Crlangcn  theology,  or  a  philosophical  conception  of  re- 
hffion  and  redemption,  as  in  the  case  of  Schleiermacher  and 
Uie  "mediating  theology." 

Schleiermacher  was  the  first  to  introduce  this  subjective 
•lea  of  llic  nature  and  method  of  Dogmatic  Theol(^.  The 
name  which  he  gave  this  science — GlmibeMlehre — or  the 
"science  of  faith,"  is  an  indication  of  the  view  which  he 
took  of  its  nature  and  consequently  of  its  method.  He  held 
Uat  religion  is  essentially  feeling,  ami  that  it  is  indqicndent 
of  "theory."  Over  against  the  evangelical  thcolog)',  Schlci- 
mnacher  maintained  that  there  can  be  no  "external  author- 
ity" or  "Hind  authortt)'"  as  he  would  call  it.  In  this  respect 
he  agreed  with  tlie  rationalist.  He  opposed  Rationalism,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  regards  its  too  intellcctualistic  conccp- 
tion  of  rel^on,  and  as  regards  its  neglect  of  the  historic^ 
Mpect  of  Christianity,  which  aspect  had  been  reduced  by 
ftaiiunalism  to  a  merely  s>'mbolical  expression  of  rational 
tnith.  Schleiermacher  sought  to  distinguish  Christian  ex- 
perience and  the  Christian  consciousness  from  religious 
experience  in  general  1^  referring  it  to  redemption  in  Christ 
ai  its  cause.*'  He  rejected,  nevertheless,  all  idea  of  an  ex- 
lenia]  authority  for  religious  knowledge.  He  held  that, 
linee  according  to  tlie  evangelical  idea,  faith  was  not  a  mere 
went  to  doctrines,  it  could  not  have  a  doctrinal  content 

*C/.  GhitbtnsUhrc,  SS  tt-14,  for  Schtcicrmacher'*  dUcuRtion  of  the 
pliet  of  Uatoricat  Chriuianiiy  and  iit  rcUtiun  10  ihe  rcliin<3ui  con- 
>^aiuaCT«.  On  Schldermachcr  compare  Kattcnbuich,  Van  SeliUier- 
mtcktr  tu  Rittcht,  and  the  admirable  ariJcle  by  0.  Kim,  H«Ttog  P.  ft, 
£  *  XVri  pp.  587-6I7-  In  the  Utter  article  will  lie  found  refcTctices 
(e  Ibr  hrp  fitrralure  on  Schltieimaehcr.  Also  c(.  Wolf,  op.  cit.,  pp. 
IMS. 
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det«miine<l  by  a  revelation  to  which  it  must  yield  assent. 
RevebtJon,  moreover,  he  regarded  not  as  a  supernatural 
communication  of  tnilli,  but  a.i  .in  inward  enlightenment. 
Accordingly  he  conceived  of  Dogmatic  Theology  as  Glaut 
enslehre  or  the  science  of  faith.  Moreover,  the  nature  ofj 
Oirislian  doctrine  he  held  to  be  determined  by  the  natur 
of  Christianity.  In  the  Christian  religion  the  idea  of 
demption  is  central,  and  this  redemption  is  found  only  in 
communion  with  Oirist.'^  This  can  be  realized  only  in 
faith  and  experience.  Consequently  Christian  doctrines! 
simply  give  formulated  expression  to  this  Christian  life  or 
experience.  They  describe  not  so  much  the  object  of  faith,-^ 
as  the  Christian  consciousness  which  is  supposed  to  contaii 
or  imply  a  view  of  God.  the  world,  and  man.  which  can 
scientifically  expressed.  In  accordance  with  this  Schleief 
macher  defines  Christian  doctrines  as  "Conceptions  of  state 
of  the  Christian  religious  consciousness  set  forth  in  for 
statement""  In  order  to  understand  his  idea,  we 
keep  clearly  in  mind  two  things:  First,  we  must  rememt 
that,  according  to  Schleiermacher.  the  function  of  the  thee 
logian  is  purely  foniial.  He  should  seek  simply  to  give  scier 
tific  expression  to  the  Christian  consciousness,  and  is  not 
seek,  by  a  method  of  causal  or  real  inference  from  the  Chris 
tian  consciousness,  to  determine  the  nature  of  its  objc 
conceived  as  its  causes.  This  latter  method  is  more  like 
that  of  Frank,  Scldeiermacher  was  simply  seeking  to  ^\ 
a  scientific  and  doclrinally  formulated  expression  to  tl 
Christian  consciousness.  Secondly,  we  must  bear  in  mine 
that,  according  to  Schleiemiacher.  revelation  is  not  the 
supernatural  communication  of  truth  to  man  by  God,  nor 
does  it  consist  in  historic  events,  but  is  given  in  and  Ihroui 
the  Christian  consciousness.  For  this  reason  we  have  ll 
above  definition  of  Christian  doctrines. 
We  shall  not  stop  to  indicate  how  Schleiermacher  worke 

'  GlaubentUlire,  §  ii. 

*  Glitubfnslehre,  S  15.  I,  3,  p.  Qg.    Girisiliche  Glatibenssiiie  aind 
fa « sun  gen    Act    Chrittlich    fTommcn    Gcmuth*msliindc    in    dcr    Re 
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This  illustrates  afresh  wlmC  was  said  in  general  criticism  of 
all  jitteinpls  to  nifike  Christ  iaii  ex]wrieiice  the  source  of  the 
statement  of  Christian  doctrine,  namely,  that  the  doctrinal 
system  of  Christianity,  though  implicated  by  Christian  ex- 
perience, cannot  really  be  drawn  from  it,  and  that  as  a  conse- 
quence the  doctrinal  statement  is  really  taken  from  some 
other  source,  either  the  Christian  revelation  or  a  religious 
philosophy. 

As  a  transition  from  the  method  of  Schleiermacher  to 
that  of  Frank,  that  of  F.  C.  K.  von  Hofmann  of  Erlangeit 
should  be  briefly  mentioned. '"  In  his  Schriflbtti'ns  Hof- 
mann is  attempting  to  give  proof  from  Scripture  for  the 
"scientific  statement  of  Cliristianity.""  Hence  the  nature 
of  Christianity  and  of  its  scientific  expression  will  determine 
the  task  of  the  theologian.  Christianity  is  a  personal  fellow- 
ship with  God  through  the  mediation  of  Christ."  It  is  there- 
fore a  fact  of  experience  and  life.  Hence  the  scientific  state- 
ment of  Christianity  is  simply  the  unfolding  of  this  fact  of 
the  Christian  consciousness.  It  is  the  "self-expression" 
(Selbslaitssagc)  of  the  Christian.**  Accordingly  the  sys- 
tematizing and  dogmatizing  function  of  the  theologian  is 
not  the  mere  "description  of  states  of  the  Christian  religious 
consciousness,"  nor  the  simple  "reproduction  of  Scripture 
doctrine."  nor  the  deduction  of  Christian  doctrines  from  a 
central  principle,  but  is  the  "unfolding  of  the  simple  fact  (of 
consciousness)  which  makes  a  Christian  a  Christian  and 
which  distinguishes  him  from  one  who  is  not  a  Christian."'* 
The  theologian  has  not  to  describe  states  of  the  religious 
consciousness,  nor  yet  to  infer  from  this  consciousness  what 
must  be  the  nature  of  its  causes,  but  simply  to  set  forth  the 


RitscM,  ScMtifrmorhrTf  StetSung  turn  Christenlum  in  seincn  Rtdtn 
iiber  die  Religion.  1688. 

"von  Hofmsnn,  Der  Schrifibewtii*  1857.  I.  pp.  1-33. 

'Cf.,  Of.  cit.,  p.  s.  "die  wis  sense  ha  (tliclie  Aussage  <1cb  Chrijiteniuiiia 
Bel  M.  (lit  wdchr  Bctocis  ilirpr  Schriftgcmassheii  gcfordcrt  werde." 

"  Op.  cit..  p.  B. 

'Ibid.,  p.  10. 

"Ibid.,  p.  II. 
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ing  to  Frank  it  seeks  by  means  of  Christian  experience 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  objects  of  Chrisiian  faith. 

Wc  shall  6nd,  however,  that  just  as  the  feeling  of  abso- 
lute dependence  would  not  yield  the  system  of  Christian 
truth,  and  consequenlly  Schleiennacher  determined  his  sys- 
tem by  a  philosophical  conception  of  religion;  so  also  the  ex- 
perience of  regeneration  by  the  soul  will  not  yicltl  the  doc- 
trinal system  of  Qiristianity,  and  consequently  Frank  deter- 
mined his  system  of  doctrine  from  the  Christian  revelation 
and  the  Lutheran  Confessions.  We  do  not  affirm  by  any 
means  that  he  did  this  unconsciously.  As  there  is  some 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  Frank'.s  intention  really 
was,  it  is  necessary  to  look  more  closely  at  his  line  of  _ 
thought.  m 

In  order  to  understand  Frank,  the  following  questions 
should  be  kept  clearly  distinct. — First,  what  is  the  ground 
of  the  Christian  faith,  or  what  are  the  reasons  for  belief  itL^ 
the  truth  of  Christianity?  Secondly,  how  docs  a  Chri*M 
tian  reach  certitude  as  to  the  objects  of  his  faith?  Thirdly, 
how  does  a  Christian  attain  "assiirancc  of  faith",  that  is 
of  the  genuineness  of  his  own  faith  and  Qiristian  status? 
It  is  the  second  of  these  questions  which  Frank  is  seeking 
to  answer  in  his  System  of  Christian  Certainty.  Me  ex- 
pressly aays  that  it  is  not  the  third  question  with  which  he 
is  dealing.*^  Seeberg  thinks  that  Frank  is  seeking  an  an- 
swer to  the  first  of  the  above  questions."  But  Frank  states 
a  number  of  times  that  his  task  is  simply  to  set  forth  the 
origin,  nature  and  warrant  of  the  Christian's  certitude, 
where  by  "warrant"  he  is  obviously  not  referring  to  the 
grounds  of  belief  as  a  whole,  but  simply  to  the  specific  war- 
rant which  Christian  certitude  carries  in  itself.'* 


"  Gnvissheit,  I  I. 

*C.(.  art.  on  Frank  by  Seeberg,  Heriog  P.  R.  F..*  VI  pp,  isSff, 
" Grteijsheit  I,  5  i,  B  7;  and  especially  Nrite  Kirehliche  ZeiUckr, 
iv,  Pl  uj — "dcr  in  dor  Gewis?hcit  dc«  Glauliens  stchende  Christ,  gi^bt 
»ich  Rcchenachaft  dariiber,  wie  er  tu  diescr  Gewissheii  eekoininen  »*i, 
m<c  welchrm  Rrchie  cr  an  dicscr  Gcwi^bcit  fcsihalte,  und  auf  welcbe 
.Stuckc  Chrlsilichcr  Wahrhcit  »i«  »icli  beiiehe," 
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The  Christian  knows  that  a  great  change  lias  taken  place 
within  him.  and  tontiniws  to  take  place.*"  He  is  as  certain 
of  this  as  a  uian  who  lias  been  curetl  of  a  disease  is  certain 
of  the  fact  that  he  was  sick  and  is  now  well.*'  This  great 
change  Frank  calls  Regeneration  and  Conversion,  These 
carry  their  certitude  in  themselves,  and  this  cenitude  in- 
dudes  that  of  the  causes  of  this  Christian  experience,  since 
it  cannot  be  explained  by  any  causes  within  the  Christian 
or  in  his  environment.  In  this  way  by  inference  there  arises 
a  certitude  in  regard  to  three  groups  of  objects,  t.  "Imma- 
aent"  objects — the  state  of  sin  and  of  regeneration.  2. 
"Transcendent"  objects,  that  is.  God  as  the  cause  of  regen- 
eration; and  not  only  God  but  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity 
and  of  the  Divine-human  Mediator  arc  thus  given.  3. 
"Transient"  objects  through  which  the  Christian  experi- 
ences (he  operations  of  God — the  Word,  the  Sacraments, 
and  the  Church.**  Not  only  the  reality  of  these  objects, 
but  also  necessarily  some  knowledge  of  their  nature  is  thus 
implied  in  the  Christian  consciousness. 

Some  of  the  criticisms  which  have  been  made  upon 
Frank's  system  do  not  disiinf.^iish  carefully  enough  between 
"Christian  certitude"  and  "assurance  of  faith"  { Heilsgetviss- 
htit).  Daxer  has  attempted  to  set  aside  on  this  ground 
most  of  them,  as  resting  upon  a  misunderstanding  of  wlial 
Frank  was  attempting;"  but  not  all  of  them  can  be  an- 
swered in  this  way.  One  of  the  sharpest  criticisms  of 
Frank  is  that  hy  H.  Cremcr.**  Crcmer  said  that  it  was  in 
contradiction  to  the  nature  of  Christianity  as  a  revealed 
religion  to  make  Christian  certitude  the  starting  point  of 
a  mode  of  procedure  which  developed  speculatively  the 
content  or  object  of  this  certitude.  In  this  way.  Cremer 
nffim)ed,  the  Christian  historical  revelation  did  not  come 
to  its  rights,  but  served  only  to  supplement  and  correct 

'GncissheH,  I.,  laa 

"/Wrf..  i..  m- 

'Ibid.,  i  2i. 

*C(.  Ctaxer,  op.  eit.,  Btilrage,  u,  ».  w.,  iv„  csp,  p^  swff. 

*■  H.  Cremer  in  Zockkr's  Handbuch  d.  theol.  Wistenichaflen  iv?  telT. 
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Christian  cxpcriaice.    Frank  replied  to  this  criticism  in  at 
article  published  shortly  before  his  dcatli."     His  reply 
that  Crenier  has  misunderstood  him  and  reduced  his  posi'^ 
tion  to  an  absurd  one  which  he  never  intended.    His  methc 
Frank  says,  is  not  speculative,  because  since  Christian  truth' 
has  been  "deposited"  {abgelagert)  in  Christian  cxpcricnctj 
by  Divine  influence  through  the  Christian  revelation, 
is  not  speailation  to  sedc  to  draw  this  out.    And  so  fai 
from  the  revelation  not  having  an  essential  place,  Frar 
affirms  that  since  it  is  included  in  the  causes  of  Christian! 
experience,  the  truth  which  is  inferred  from  that  experi- 
ence is  just  the  truth  contained  in  the  Christ  i,in  revelation.^ 

But  this  is  precisely  the  question,  namely,  granted 
the  Christian  revelation   is  an  instrument  in  converstc 
whether  the  system  of  Christian  doctrine  can  be  shown 
detail  to  be  implicated  in  that  experience.    Frank  has  bee 
criticised  often  for  presupposing  that  which  he  wished 
draw  from  Christian  experience,  namely,  the  evangelic 
Lutheran  system  of  doctrine.     He  seems  to  imply  that 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  these  doctrines  by  our  Christis 
consciousness.  Bavinck.  for  example,  says.**  that  he  hns  thi 
impression  that  Frank  held  that  all  these  tniths  could  be  d< 
duced  from  the  fact  or  consciousness  of  regeneration  apar 
from  Scripture  and  the  Confessions.     There  is  no  doul 
that  in  some  places  Frank  does  speak  as  if  Christian  At 
trine  could  be  deduced   from  Christian  experience, 
there  is  one  passage  where  this  is  explicitly  affirmed.^ 
Nevertheless  Frank  frequently  denies  that  he  has  attempt! 
any  such  deduction,  and  Kaftan's  description  of  Frank" 
method  seems  to  us  to  be  more  adequate,  when  he  s.nys 
Frank  docs  not  attempt  to  deduce  Christian  doctrine  frr 
the  consciousness  of  regeneration,  but  that  he  takes  th« 
common  Christian  faith  as  stated  in  the  Lutheran  synibolsjj 


Ane 


that 


*"Zur  doKinatischen  Priniipienlchrc",  Ntue  Kirehlicht  Zeitschr.  ir^ 
p.  123. 
•*  Bnvinck.  Cereforwunit  Dogmatiek  I '  563, 
*  Gmwhtit,  S  3i,  paragraph  3,  at  the  ctose. 
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and  seeks  to  sliow  how  the  certitude  of  tliis  inner  fact  of 
r^^neration  extends  to  these  objects  of  faith.**  B«t  while 
the  Lutheran  sj'Stcm  is  thus  consciously  presupposed  by 
Frank,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  he  uses  the  causal  prin- 
ciple, and  holds  tlut  from  the  nature  of  Christian  experi- 
encc  it  can  be  shown  what  must  tie  the  nature  of  its  causes. 
And  in  so  doing  lie  does  separate  Christian  experience  from 
revelation  and  attempt  in  an  artificial  way  to  show  that 
Christian  doctrine  can  be  drawn  from  this  experience. 

The  artificiality  as  well  as  the  impossibility  of  this  attempt 
can  be  observed,  by  way  of  example,  from  the  manner  in 
which  he  seeks  to  show  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  Li  im- 
plied in  the  experience  of  rejieueration.    Regeneration  as  a 
un!tar>-  fact  presupposes  the  unity  of  lis  transcendent  cause. 
This  gives  us  assurance  of  the  unit)-  of  God.    Regeneration 
appears  in  our  consciousness  in  a  manifold  of  states  by 
which  we  are  assured  of  the  triune  nature  of  God.     The 
transcendent  cause  of  Regeneration,  namely.  God  is  distinct 
as  conditioning  our  consckmsness  of  guilt,  as  establishing 
,a  relation  of  freedom  from  guilt,  and  as  introducing  the 
^Christian  subji-ct  into  this  relation.**     That  this  construc- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  artificial  in  the  ex- 
treme, we  think  cannot  be  denied.     Certainly  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  is  no  mere  abstract  or  specidative  doctrine. 
It  is  intimately  related  to  Qiristian  experience.     It  under- 
lies the  entire  plan  of  salvation  as  set  forth  in  Scripture. 
It  determines  the  religious  experience  of  Christians.     It  is, 
we  think,  not  going  too  far  to  say  with  Dr.  Cliarlcs  Hodge, 
that  this  and  the  o4her  doctrines  of  the  Bible  are  "presup- 
posed in  that  experience".'"     But  the  attempt  of  Frank 
means  more  than  this.     It  means  that  the  doctrine  having 
been  in  part  the  cause  of  that  experience  can  tlien  be  drawn 
from  it.    On  examination,  however,  it  appears  rather  that 
it  has  been  read  into  the  experience.     This  seems  to  illiis- 

"Kafwn.  An.  "Glaube  und    Dogmalik".  Ztituhr.  f&r   Tluol.   und 
Kirdu  l.  pp.  S'2ff. 
"C/.  GfoiMhtU.  I  Abtchnitl  11.,  55  ,1i-i4.  Pp.  ajS-ja?- 
"a»rk»  Hodgt.  SysUmalic  Thielogy  l,  p.  442. 
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tratc  what  has  been  said,  namely,  that  while  Christian 
periencc  implicates  a  system  of  doctrine,  it  docs  not  follow* 
that  this  system  can  be  made  explicit  from  it ;  that  for  the 
reasons  we  have  stated  it  is  the  fact  that  it  cannot  be  made 
explicit;  and  tliat  every  attempt  to  make  it  explicit  will  be 
seen  to  draw  the  doctrinal  statement  not  from  the  Qiristian 
consciousness  but  from  philosophy  or  from  the  Christian 
revelation.  d 

This  criticism  of  Frank  refers  of  course  to  his  Syst^tff 
of  Christian  Certainty.  But  the  situation  is  not  materially 
altered  when  we  turn  to  his  System  of  Christian  Truth.'* 
Wlien  the  objects  of  the  Christian  faith  are  thus  attaint 
and  certified,  it  is,  according  to  Frank,  the  task  of  the  SyM 
tem  of  Christian  Truth  to  set  forth  these  objects.  The  tasi 
of  the  dogmatician  is  to  understand  and  set  forth  these  ob- 
jects in  their  nature  and  relations,  proceeding  now  in  the 
opposite  direction,  with  the  idea  of  God  as  the  "Rfal{>rincip" 
or  organizing  principle  of  the  system.  The  "principle  of 
knowledge"  is  still  the  "believing  consciousness."  But  since 
this  consciousness  includes  in  itself  the  recognition  of  the 
authority  of  Scripture  and  of  the  Church's  Symbol,  Frank 
made  use  of  Scripture  and  the  Confessions  in  building  ui 
his  system."  The  "believing  consciousness"  is  bound 
Scripture  and  the  Confession.  It  recognizes  Scripture  ' 
the  original  witness  of  those  who  through  the  special  wit 
ness  of  God  have  had  an  inner  experience  of  the  realiti( 
once  for  all  revealed","'  The  ScripUire,  though  apparentl] 
recognized  as  an  authoritative  revelation,  is  really  used  thi 
only  as  an  original  record  of  that  Christian  experience  whic 
was  nearest  in  lime  to  the  revelation. 

It  has  already  been  shown  what  are  the  hmitations  an* 
difficulties  of  this  view,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  ref 
now  what  has  been  already  said.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
however,  tliat  if  the  Scripture  revelation  is  recognized 

"System  iter  (hruilithen  H'ahrbeil  i.,  pp,  1-91. 
"  H'akrhtil.  p.  S3. 
'Ibid.,  p.  SB. 
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supernatural  and  as  containing  a  coniniunication  of  truth, 
BS  seems  to  be  done  by  Frank,  then  it  cannot  be  subordi- 
nates! to  the  Christian  consciousness  so  that  the  conscious- 
ness becOHMs  the  "principle  of  knowledge"  "out  of  which 
;  the  Doginatician  must  draw"'"**  his  doctrines.    For  there  is  a 
sense.  Frank  says,  in  which  tlic  theologian  must  draw  his 
doctrine  from  his  own  Christian  experience  since  he  can  only 
set  forth  tnitli  as  it  "reflects  itself"*  in  his  consciousness.    In 
I  this  way  Frank  has,  in  his  System  of  Christian  Truth  as  well 
'  as  in  the  Syslcni  of  Christian  Certainty,  failed  to  give  lo  the 
Scripture  revelation  the  authoritative  place  which  its  super- 
natural character,  as  recognized   by  Frank  himself,   de- 
mands. 

As  already  remarked,  the  "cxiwricntial  theology"  may 
be  said  to  have  culminated  in  Frank.  The  theology  of  those 
usually  considered  as  belonging  to  the  "mediating  theolo- 
gians" may  properly  be  called  "speculative"  since  their 
statement  of  Christian  truth  is  in  each  case  moulded  by 
a  particular  philosophical  point  of  view  Domcr's  posi- 
tion may  be  briefly  mentioned  in  passing  as  an  example, 
since  he  advocates  what  we  may  term  a  speailative  experi- 
ential method,  distinct  from  that  of  both  Sehleicrmacher 
and  Frank."  Since  in  the  Christian  religion,  according  to 
Domcr's  view,  the  eternal  has  entered  the  sphere  of  histor- 
ical fact,  the  theologian  can  neither  follow  a  purely  specu- 
lative method  which  would  develop  the  doctrinal  content 
of  faith  froin  pure  thought  or  reason,  nor  can  he  follow  a 
merely  "empirical"  method  of  simply  reproducing  the  his- 
torically conditioned  form  of  Christian  truth  as  it  lies  in 
Scripture,  With  both  Sehleicrmacher  and  Frank.  Dorner 
starts  frc»n  the  Christian  consciousness  and  the  standpoint 
of  faith.  From  this  point  of  view  Dorner  says  that  there 
are  three  possible  methods.  Sehleicrmacher  not  merely 
made  the  f.ict  of  the  Christian  consciousness  his  starting 
point :  he  considered  the  states  of  consciousness  as  the  sub- 

"/frW.,  ci.  pp.  68-7«. 

"Dorner,  Chriatlkhe  Gkubttulthrt  \.,  %  13,  pp.  issT- 
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ject  matter  of  Dogmatic  Tlieolog>'.  They  are  the  "mater-l 
ial"  for  reflection,  and  the  scientific  function  of  the  tlieo-j 
logian  is  simply  to  give  expression  to  these  states  of  con- 
sciousness. In  this  way,  Dorner  says,  we  can  reach  n 
knowledge  of  the  objects  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  Schlei^ 
emacher,  he  says,  overlooked  the  fact  that  a  knowl«lge  ol 
the  objects  of  faith  is  already  implied  in  faith.  Franli 
sought  to  reach  a  knowledge  of  the  objects  of  Christian 
faith  by  inference  from  Christian  experience  upon  the 
basis  of  the  causal  principle.  ThU  method  according  to 
Domer  is  impossible  since  a  consciousness  of  regeneration' 
already  implies  a  "consciousness  of  God."  The  method 
which  Domer  adopts  recognizes  that  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness antl  faith  itself  possess  a  knowledge  of  God  and 
of  Christ,  which  knowledge  the  theologian  must  cliang«  or 
raise  to  a  scientific  knowledge.  In  this  process  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  knowledge  which  faith  possesses  into 
"scientific"  knowledge,  however,  the  content  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  becomes  moulded  by  the  idealistic  philosophy  of 
Hcgcl.  Frank's  method  is  therefore  most  properly  typical 
of  the  attempt  to  base  dogmatic  theology  upon  Christian 
experience. 

When  we  say,  however,  that  the  attempt  at  an  "experier 
tial  theology"  culminated  really  in  the  Eriangen  thcoloj 
wc  mean  of  course  its  use  in  Dogmatic  Theology  or  as 
source  as  well  as  norm  of  Qiristian  doctrine.  Tlie  questic 
as  to  the  place  and  value  of  Giristian  experience  in  relatior 
to  the  grounds  of  the  Christian  faith  and  to  Christian  certi- 
tude has  called  forth  a  very  large  literature.  Is  faith 
grounded  in  one's  inner  personal  experience  of  salvation 
or  in  the  historic  facts  of  Christianity?  And  if  in  historic 
facts,  what  facts  and  how  many?  We  have  only  to  ask 
such  questions  to  be  reminded  of  the  writings  of  E.  Crcmcr, 
Kostlin.  Kahler,  Ihniels,  Herrmann,  Reiachlc.  Wendt  and 
others.  But  as  regards  Dogmatic  as  distinct  from  Apolo- 
getic Theology,  the  literature  goes  back  to  the  names  of 
Schlciermacher  and  Frank.    For  example  Sogemeier  in  the 
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anicle  already  referred  to,  published  in  1902,  criticises  the 
metliod  of  Frank  and  advocates  a  return  to  tliat  of  Schlcier- 
machcr  from  the  lumial  jwint  of  view,  though  he  would 
not  accept  Schleiemiacher's  view  of  the  content  of  Chris- 
tian experience.    His  remarks  on  this  point,  however,  seem 

.snother  illustration  of  our  criticism  of  this  whole  theolo^cal 
method,  since  it  is  only  by  appealing  to  the  objective  Chris- 
tian revelation  that  Christian  experience  is  made  by  Soge- 
meier  to  have  a  doctrinal  content  which  is  truly  Christian. 
On  the  other  hand,  with  some  slight  differences,  Daxer  in 
the  article  we  have  cited.  Schnedermann*".  and  in  this 
counlrj'  F.  H.  Foster  in  the  book  already  mentioned,  have 
advocated,  in  general,  the  method  of  Frank. 

A  second  subjectixx  method  in  Dogmatic  Theology  is 
tfaat  of  the  so-called  Ritschlian  sschool.  This  theology  has 
sometimes  been  characterized  as  an  "experiential  theology", 
and  their  method  described  by  saying  that  they  find  in  the 
Scripture  the  source  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  its  norm  in 
Christian  experience.     This,  however,  is  not  an  accurate 

.description  of  most  of  this  school.  They  can  scarcely  be 
classed  among  the  "experiential  theologians",  though  their 
norm  of  truth  is  subjective.  They  seek,  in  nearly  every  case, 
to  determine  in  some  way  the  "revelation-content"  of  Scrip- 
irc.  that  is,  they  seek  to  determine  what  in  the  Scripture 
is  really  a  revelation.  .And  since  with  most  of  them  it  is 
not  the  Christian  consciousness  or  experience  by  which 
they  separate  this  revelation  from  the  rent  of  Scripture, 
tbcy  can  scarcely  be  c.illed  "experiential  theologians". 

This  Ritschlian  school,  speaking  very  generally,  attaches 
itself  to  two  points  which  Dorner  had  emphasized,  namely, 
first,  that  Christian  experience  is  most  intimately  associated 
with  historical  facts,  especially  with  the  "fact  of  Christ": 
and  secondly,  that  faith,  which  conditions  Christian  experi- 
ence, itself  includes  a  knowledge  of  its  object.  Ritschl 
sought  to  avoid  the  alwtraction  or  separation  of  Christian 

"  Schnwlermann— "Subjectivismos  und  Objeclivitntut  in  dcr  TliwI.", 
Htu€  KireUiehe  Zriuchr.  \ll,  3&1B.,  ibid.,  J.,  416. 
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experience  from  objective  historical  facts.  This  he  believed 
to  have  been  the  mistake  of  Schleiermacher  and  Frank.  He 
agreed,  however,  with  these  theologians  and  Domer  in  re- 
jecting llie  idea  that  revelation  involves  the  conimnnicalion 
of  tnith  by  God  to  man,  and  consequently  the  authority  of 
the  Scriptures  in  the  sense  of  the  old  evangelical  theoIog>'. 
He  agreed  with  Donier  as  against  Sclilciermacher  and 
Frank  in  his  greater  emphasis  on  the  dependence  of  Chris- 
tian experience  on  the  historic  Christ-  But  he  agreed  with 
Schleiermacher  and  Frank  as  against  Domer  in  separating 
Christian  truth  from  philosophy.  In  this,  however.  Ritschl 
resembled  Schleiermacher  r.ither  than  Frank.  For.  like 
Schleiermacher,  Ritschl  allowed  his  idea  of  Christ  to  be 
determined  by  certain  philosophical  ideas  drawn  from  a 
source  outside  the  Christian  revelation.  The  Christ  with 
which  Ritschl  leaves  us,  is  just  the  meagre  portrait  of  Jesus 
that  is  left  after  a  historical  criticism  delennined  by  natu- 
ralism has  done  its  work,  and  after  every  metaphysical  ele- 
ment has  been  eliminated.  Ritschl's  theology,  therefore,  is 
determined  by  a  certain  philosophy  rather  than  by  Christian 
experience.  He  h.i5  kept  theology  free  from  Platonism  and 
Hegclianism,  but  not  from  an  incongruous  mixture  of 
Kant  and  Lotze.  It  is  not  without  some  degree  of  justice, 
therefore,  though  far  from  Ritschl's  intention,  th.it  he  has 
been  accused  of  rationalism  by  a  theologian  of  Christian 
experience,  namely,  by  Frank.  Ritschl's  position,  however, 
illnslrates  well  what  lins  been  said,  namely.  th.«  Christian 
experience  cannot  serve  as  the  norm  of  Christian  doctrine. 

The  doctrine  involved  in  this  experience  is  given  by  a 
historical  revelation,  and  either  that  revelation  in  its  purity 
or  as  moulded  by  some  philosophy  foreiftn  to  it.  will  neces- 
sarily detcnninc  the  theological  construction. 

Ver>'  much  the  same  thing  is  illustrated  by  Kaftan.  He 
cannot  accept  the  idea  that  the  Scripture  contains  revealed 
doctrines,  and  his  melhod  of  detenniiiing  what  in  the  Scrip- 
ture is  revelation,  illiistratcs  his  subjective  method.  His 
idea  of  the  nature  and  method  of  Dogmatic  Theolt^  in 
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relation  to  faith  and  Christian  experience,  can  be  best  un- 
derstocxl  in  connection  with  those  of  Schleicrmachcr,  Frank, 
and  Domcr.  with  whose  views  Kaftan  contrasts  his  own.'" 
Kaftan  maintains  that  faith  involves  a  knowledge  of  its 
own,  which,  though  not  a  "theoretic"  knowledge,  is  never- 
theless an  adcquali;  knowledge  of  its  objects.  The  problem 
of  tiw  nature  of  Dogmatics  is  simply  that  of  the  relation  of 
scientific  theological  knowledge  to  this  knowledge  which 
faith  possesses.  Kaftan  thinks  that  Schleicrmachcr  made 
the  mistake  of  conceiving  of  the  Christian  consciousness 
too  much  as  if  it  were  mere  feeling,  thus  failing  to  appre- 
hend the  knowledge  involved  in  fatth.  Frank,  Kaftan 
thinks,  also  made  flie  mistake  of  failing  to  recognize  the 
knowledge  actually  involved  in  the  Christian  consciousness, 
so  that  he  sought  to  obtain  this  knowledge  by  a  process  of 
inference  from  Christian  experience.  The  result  of  this  is 
tliat  the  scientific  knowledge  of  theology  is  confounded  with 
the  knowledge  which  faith  has,  and  theological  knowledge 
\i8  supposed  to  be  of  an  experiential  character.  In  addition 
this,  theological  knowledge  is  supposed  to  lie  a  direct 
tknowlcdge  of  God.  instead  of  being  simply  an  exposition  in 
Isdentific  form  of  that  knowledge  of  God  which  is  involved 
in  Christian  faith.  Domcr  makes  a  different  mistake,  ac- 
cording to  Kaftan.  Domer  recognized  that  faith  lias  a 
knowledge  of  God.  but  he  failed  to  realize  that  this  is  an 
adequate  knowledge,  and  so  fell  into  the  mistake  of  sup- 
posing that  it  was  the  task  of  theology  to  raise  this  faith- 
knowledge  to  scientific  knowledge  or  to  transform  pistis 
into  gnosis.  In  contrast  with  all  these  views.  Kaftan  affirms 
that  the  knowledge  which  faith  has  is  an  adequate  one.  and 
that  the  task  of  the  dogmatic  theologian  is  simply  to  set 
forth  in  a  scientific  and  systematic  form  the  knowledge 
which  faith  itself  has.  This  knowledge  is  given  by  the 
Christian  revelation,  and  this  is  contained  in  the  Scripture, 
so  that  Kaftan  affirms  that  this  revelation  in  the  Scripture 

"KaftjMi,  "Gbube   und    DoRi«iitfV.  in  ZeiUthrifl  fur   Thtol   und 
Kirtkt.  U  pp.  479-549.  cipecially  l(^B. 
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is  the  "principle"  of  authority  and  knowledge  in  Christian 
Dogmatics.*" 

But  Kaftan  affinns  that  we  are  not  to  take  wir  doctrines 

directly  from  Scripture,  as  that  would  betray  a  mbappre- 

hcnsif*n  of  the  nature  of  revelation.    The  Scripture  is  not 

a  siun  of  authoritative  doctrine,  but  "every  doctrine  is  in 

accordance  with  Scripture,  which  is  a  necessary  part  in  the 

doctrinal  expression  of  the  faith  which  has  appropriated  to 

itself  the  revelation  witnessed  to  in  Scripture".'"     Faith, 

therefore,  in  the  subjective  sense  of  the  term,  is  supposed       , 

in  some  way  to  mediate  between  Scripture  and  the  state- ^^| 

mcnt  of  theological  truth.     But  faith  is  just  an  inner  atti-  ™ 

tude  of  trust,  and  Kaftan  himself  tells  us  again  and  again 

that  the  truth  believed  in  comes  from  revelation.     His  ideaJ 

of  revelation  is  the  important  point    And  here  we  seem  to 

be  moving  in  a  circle.     Revelation,  Kaftan  says,  is  not  the 

supernatural  communication  of  truths,  but  an  activity  oti 

God  in  a  series  of  historical  acts.    But  Kaftan  will  not  saji 

with  Herrmann  that  the  historic  facts  arouse  a  Christiaaj 

experience  out  of  which  the  doctrinal  interpretation  of  the] 

facts  is  supposed  to  grow.    He  explicitly  rejects  this  idca,J 

and  affirms  that  the  facts  must  come  to  us  interpreted,  an< 

that  this  interpretation  is  a  part  of  revelation.    And  yet  this 

doctrinal  or  interpretative  clement  is  not  to  be  found  in  th« 

New  Testament  interpretation  of  the  great  Oiristian  facts,! 

but  failli.  once  more,  i.s  said  to  "mediate"  between  the  Scrip-I 

turc  statements  and  Christian  truth,'"    Thus  we  are  brought" 

in  a  circle  back  again  to  faith  which  cannot  thus  detemnne 

what  in  Scripture  is  revelation,  since  faith  itself  dcriveaj 

from  this  revelation  its  content  of  truth.    In  point  of  fact»j 

however,  it  is  Kaftan's  philosophical  views  of  the  nature] 

of  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  Redemption  which  constitute] 

for  him  the  norm  of  Christian  truth.    Like  Ritschl.  there-] 

fore,  he  too  illustrates  the  truth  that  Christian  faith  and] 

"  Cf.  "Ziir  Dogmatik",  Zeitiehr.  fur  Tktol.  und  Kireht.  1903.  p.  45 
"Cf.   ArtJcle— "Wm  Ut  SchriftiteiniM?"    ZtiUehr.  u.   t.   w..    i89i| 
p.  13a 
**  Cf.  S§  on  Paitli  and  Rcvdation,  in  Kafian,  Dogmatik. 
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experience  have  a  doctrinal  elemeni  already  given,  and  tliat 
if  the  Scripture  doctrine  is  not  accepted  as  an  objective  rev- 
elation, it  must  be  a  philosophical  or  rattonat  idea  which  is 
made  the  norm  of  Christian  tnith. 

Hacring:.**  on  the  other  hand,  can  seek  to  escape  tliis  ra- 
tionahstic  element  only  by  bccominp  more  avowedly  subject- 
ive. The  nomi  of  Chrislian  tniih.  Haerin};  says,  is  the 
revelation  contained  in  the  Scripture.  But  the  way  in  which, 
and  the  extent  to  which,  the  Scripture  is  authoritative,  is 
detemiined  by  bis  idea  of  revelation  which  involves  the 
notion  of  approval  by  the  Christian  consciousness  or  ex- 
perience as  aroused  by  Christ.  Hence  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture is  held  to  extend  only  to  matters  of  faith,  and  then  only 
as  they  approve  themselves  to  Christian  experience.  Thus 
Hacring  approaches  more  closely  to  the  "experiential  theol- 
ogy", in  malting  the  Christian  consciousness  the  final  norm 
of  Christian  truth. 

Weudt**  likewise  is  to  be  classed  here.  It  is  tnie  that  he 
keeps  distinct  the  question  as  to  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
and  that  as  to  the  norm  of  Christian  truth.  And  this  latter 
he  says  is  a  historical  question  and  to  be  objectively  deter- 
mined. He  finds  this  standard  of  Christian  truth  in  "the 
Gospel  of  Jesus".  He  says  that  this  is  to  be  found  in  what 
Jesus  taught,  and  lie  rejects  what  he  calls  the  method  which 
"determines  tlic  revelation-content  of  Scripture".  Never- 
theless he  has  not  jjivcn  an  objective  standard  for  determin- 
ing: what  in  the  New  Testament  is  Christian  truth.  He 
affinns  that  Ibe  Gospel  of  Jesus  is  not  identical  with  the 
teaching  of  Jesus,  and  that  in  the  latter  we  must  separate 
the  abiding  truth  from  that  which  is  only  accidental.  This 
after  all  is  really  an  attempt  to  dcteniiine  the  "revelation- 
content"  of  the  Scripture,  and  to  "distingiiish  Iwtwcen  the 
divine  and  human  elements"  in  the  Bible,  methods  of  pro- 
cedure which  Wcndt  wishes  to  reject.     This  is  also  the 

•HMring— Der  Chritll.  Ghube  IDogmatik),  19061  pp.  i^sff-  >59ff-. 

172-1  Ki. 
"Weft*.  SyJifm  der  ekrUti  Lrhrt,  1906  8c  7,  "■.  PP.  4S-SS. 
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judgment  of  S.  Eck**  who.  in  reviewing  Wcndt's  book,  asks 
if  it  does  not  presnppose  a  peculiar  sptrittial  "sensorium", 
thus  to  set  forth  a  scale  of  valiics  and  determine  what  is  of 
abiding  value  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  Wcndt  is  not.  after 
all,  so  ver)-  far  from  the  "experiential  theology". 

Herrniann""  realizes  fully  the  necessarily  subjective  and 
individualistic  character  of  a  theology  which  thus  rejects 
the  authority  of  the  Scripture  doctrine.  His  idea  of  reve-' 
lation  is  limited  to  the  experience  of  God  throi^h  the  so- 
called  historic  Christ,  the  doctrinal  clemcm  of  Christianity 
being  simply  Ihe  ideas  implied  in  this  experience.  .And  since 
it  depends  thus  on  the  experience  of  the  individual,  tt 
impossible  for  theology  to  state  any  universally  valid  Chris- 
tian doctrine.  This  is  fully  recognized  and  asserted  by 
Herrmann.  In  this  way  Christian  doctrine  becomes  a  mat- 
ter of  individual  experience.  Whereas  in  his  idea  of  tlie 
so-calleil  historic  C!iri*t,  Hernnann  like  Ril.schl  is  governed 
by  philosophical  presuppositions,  so  that  he  shows  really  a 
combination  of  the  rationalistic  and  experiential  methods. 

This  method  of  the  Ritschlian  school  thus  illustrates  the 
principles  which  luve  been  expounded.  If  Cliristian  expe- 
rience is  really  Christian,  it  is  connected  with  the  great  his- 
toric facts  of  Christianity,  which  arc  connected  primarily 
with  the  life  of  Christ.  And  if  this  is  so,  then  Christian 
experience  is  conditioned  by  a  faith  which  is  not  a  mere  sub- 
jective feeling,  but  which,  in  trusting  in  Christ,  receives 
Him  as  Saviour,  as  Saviour  from  sin,  and  as  a  divine 
Saviour.  We  cannot  speak  of  the  bare  fact  of  Christ,  and 
consequently  Christian  experience  is  determined  by  an  in- 
terpretation of  Christ  and  of  Christianity.  This  interpreta- 
tion, we  have  seen,  cannot  be  evolved  or  deduced  from 
Christian  experience.  If  Christianity,  that  is.  the  Chris- 
tianity of  the  New  Testament,  were  the  product  of  natural 

'*Cf.  Eds  on  Wendi's  Syst.  d.  chr.  Lekre,  in  Theotoffische  Lileralmr*\ 
seitung  No.  at,  1907,  p.  59<S. 

"  Hetrmann.  "Chrisll.  prot.  Dogmalik."  in  Knltur  der  GegenwarL, 
T«il.  i.,  Abi.  4,  Lief.  3.  PP^  583-630.  AI*o  "Die  Lage  und  Aufgabe  der  | 
ev.  Dogmaiik,"  Articles  in  Zeiltehr.  fir  Tktol.  w.  Kircke,  1907. 
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religious  sentiment,  it  would  then  be  possible  to  derive  the 
doctrinal  content  of  religious  experience  from  the  human 
reason  and  to  exhibit  Christianity  as  the  product  of  the 
evolution  of  human  religious  thought.  But  if  sin  is  a  fact, 
if  it  has  darkened  our  natural  knowledge  of  God,  and  if  the 
nature  of  the  Christian  revelation  is  historical  and  super- 
natural, then  this  revelation  is  the  norm  as  well  as  the  source 
of  Christian  truth  and  knowledge.  And  if  it  is  a  truly  sup- 
ernatural revelation,  we  must  go  to  its  bearers  or  organs  in 
order  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  books  in  which  it  is 
recorded  contain  it 

C  WisTAR  Hodge. 
Princeton. 


THE  K0IN£,  the  language  OF  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT. 

To  the  student  of  the  New  Testament  it  is  of  primary 
importance  to  know  something  of  the  nature,  history  and 
stage  of  development  of  the  language  in  which  the  New 
Testament  is  written.  To  this  it  may  be  objected  that  the 
great  thoughts  propounded  in  this  book  are  alone  worthy 
of  careful  and  reverent  study.  The  linguistic  dress  in  which 
the  divine  oracles  are  clothed  is  of  no  importance,  but  may 
be  cast  aside  capriciously.  The  Greek  is  but  the  veil  to  be 
removed  on  entering  the  holy  of  holies.  This  may  be  true 
to  some  extent.  But  since  speech  is  as  yet  the  only  known 
and  general  medium  of  communication  of  the  thoughts  of 
one  person  to  another,  and  written  language  the  only  rep- 
resentative, however  faint,  to  serve  in  the  absence  of  the 
living  tongue  that  same  purpose,  it  is  evident  we  must  first 
interpret  language  before  we  can  comprehend  thought.  We 
must  be  assured  of  the  meaning  of  words  in  their  gram- 
matical and  syntactical  relations.  When  thought  has  been 
once  crystallized  into  language  the  student  of  language  must 
come  before  the  student  of  thought.  The  canons  of  lan- 
guage must  be  satisfied  before  the  philologist  may  allow 
its  treasures  to  be  scattered.  The  philolc^ists  are  the 
keepers  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  and  allow  no  theologian, 
however  subtle,  to  enter  except  in  accordance  with  their 
rules.  Theology,  the  queen  of  the  sciences,  finds  her  best 
friend  in  her  humble  handmaid.  Philology. 

It  is  not  only  of  great  interest  but  of  vital  importance  for 
the  New  Testament  exegete  to  be  well  informed  of  the 
nature  and  stage  of  maturity  of  the  New  Testament  Greek 
or,  better,  of  the  larger  otw'ij  to  which  the  latter  belongs. 
Is  it  the  language  of  the  highly  educated  or  that  of  the 
poor  and  the  masses  of  humanity^ — a  language  falling  from 
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unsophisticated  lips,  intended  for  and  tmtncdiately  intelli- 
g»Me  to  ihe  "linle  ones"?  We  must  know  whether  to  in- 
terpret the  New  TestaiTient  Greek  by  parallels  from  the 
speech  of  daily  tragedy  and  comedy  in  humble  life,  or  in 
kniB  of  carefully  trained  philosopliic  thinkers,  historians 
aod  diplomats. 

The  New  Testament  is  written  in  Greek,  bnt  Greek  may 
ntan  anything  from  Homer  to  the  speech  of  the  modem 
Psicharistae,  the  carefully  chiseled  Attic  or  a  semi-Gredc 

t letter:  it  may  mean  dialect  or  a  universal  language.  It  is 
better  therefore  to  find  some  other  term,  not  so  general  as 
Gredc,  yet  comprehensive.  Of  a  specific  "New  Testament 
Greek"  we  may  no  Innger  speak,  except  in  the  same  way 
uwe  might  speak  of  Platonic.  Aristotelian  or  Mco-Platonic 
Greek,  Init  not  even  with  so  mnch  propriety,  for  these  three 
designations  represent  each  a  rather  homogeneous  unity, 
while  the  Greek  New  Testament  represents  various  degrees 
oi  culture  and  education  from  the  Greek  of  the  Apocalypse 
leaning  with  solecisms,  and  the  quaint  popular  Mark,  to  the 
Lukan  introduction  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  that 
of  James.  The  expression  "New  Testament  Greek"  as  con- 
notative  of  something  uncorrelated  to  or  disjoined  from 
contemporary  Greek  is  unscientific  in  view  of  our  modem 
discoveries,  hut  may  be  used  both  as  a  convenient  and  prac- 
tical designation  for  the  language  in  which  a  body  of  differ- 
ent books  unified  by  their  subject-matter  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  us,  pro%'ided  we  do  not  mean  that  "New  Testament 
GreeJc"  is  unlike  the  Greek  of  its  period. 

Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  terms  "Biblical"  Greek 
(embracing  LXX  and  N.  T.),  "Christian",  "Jewish", 
"Judaeo-Christian",  "ecclesiastical  Greek".  These  all  refer 
to  the  subject'tnatter.  not  to  any  corresponding  particularism 
b  the  language  in  which  it  is  treated.  The  modus  loquendi 
"BiMical"  or  "Christian"  Greek  has  been  long  in  vogue ;  one 
cm  find  it  prominent  in  Thayer's  Lexicon  and  Kennedy's 
Sources  of  N.  T.  Greek.  It  arose  from  two  causes:  first, 
the  extension  of  the  ideas  of  the  New  Testament  canonicity 
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to  the  langu^e  itself.  The  very  idea  of  the  canon  seemed 
of  necessity  to  canonize  the  written  medium.  The  language 
seemed  to  have  risen  above  that  of  the  day;  many  new  ves- 
sels, it  was  assumed,  were  required  to  carry  the  new  treas- 
ures. The  New  Testament  language  did  not  connect  itself 
with  but  contrasted  itself  to  that  of  the  surrounding  pagan 
world.  It  was  overlooked  that  Christianity  did  not  endeavor 
to  make  for  herself  a  peculiar  language  but  a  peculiar  pcoplei 
Second,  ignorance  of  the  vernacular  larif^iagc  of  New  Tes- 
tament days.  The  sources  of  this  vernacular  available  were 
quite  limited  until  this  generation.  In  1863  Bishop  Light-' 
foot  with  prophetic  instinct  said,  "if  we  could  only  recover 
letters  that  ordinary  people  wrote  to  each  other  without  any 
thought  of  being  literary,  we  should  have  the  greatest  pos- 
sible help  for  the  understanding  of  the  language  of  th«H 
N.  T,  generally".'  And  I-ightfoot's  words  have  proved 
true.  A  vast  wealth  of  Greek  inscriptions  has  since  been 
brought  to  us  from  all  parts  of  the  Hellenistic  world,  (as 
well  as  from  the  earlier  period).  But  more  valuable  be- 
cau-w  more  vernacular  are  the  unliterary  papyri.  It  is  for 
our  estimate  and  intcr]'rctation  of  the  New  Testament  of 
infinitely  more  value  that  the  ordinary  unknown  and  forgot- 
ten man  lived  in  Egj-pt  and  wrote  letters  to  his  intimates 
than  that  the  divine  Plato  visited  that  wonderful  country. 
Among  these  artless  Hellenistic  letter-writers  arose  no 
Cicero  befriending  his  Tiro  with  a  view  to  ensure  for  hiS; 
letters  the  admiration  of  future  generations. 

Adolf  Deissmann  ha.s  shown  us  that  the  language  of  the 
Septuagint  and  New  Testament  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  vernacular  of  that  day  and  James  Hope  Moulton  has 
shown  that  grammatically  it  is  the  same  language,  while 


'  J.  H.  Moulton,  Prolegomena,  p,  242,  note  to  3rd  cd.  Lightfooi  wu 
in  tame  measure  anticipated  by  Benedict  Hase  in  Paris,  who  in  1843 
pointed  out  tliat  the  LXX  was  to  be  explained  a*  "Vijlkfisprache"  (Well- 
hauien,  EiaUitung  p.  14).  Deissmann  h.id  aimcist  come  luo  laic,  for 
Walch  in  1779  had  begun  to  use  Greek  inseriplions  in  intrrpretiiiK  ihe 
N.  T.  in  hit  Obstrval\one$  rit  Malthaeutn  ei  gratcit  inseriflionibtu 
(J«na,  17^9).  cf.  Lithi  vom  Osttn,  p.  6. 
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AJben  lliumb  has  informed  us  of  tli«  nature,  composition 
and  relationship  of  the  "coinnioii  diaJeci".  It  must  shock 
thoM  vrho  cling  to  the  old  view  to  be  told  tluit  not  more 
Ibu  one  per  cent.'  of  the  New  Testament  vocabulary  can 
te  proved  speci5cally  "Christian"  or  "Biblical",  and  that 
the  Greek  Testament  has  its  innumerable  points  of  contact 
iw  with  the  language  of  the  highest  and  purest  pliilosophy 
of  Greece,  not  with  the  most  sober  of  her  historians  or  the 
most  earnest  of  her  orators,  but  with  the  late  or  new  comedy 
oi  every-day  life,  the  comedy  that  delighted  in  depicting 
intrigues,  passions  and  foibles  of  ordinary  fdk.  And 
'many  of  the  most  striking  Oiristian  terms  arc  Ixirrowcd 
from,  suggested  or  modified  by  existing  pagan  and  Jewish 
nil^^es,  e.  g.ioarr^p,  wot  0tav,  iwufidvtia'  and  ^i^oi^. 

To  apply  the  tcmi  "ecclesiastical"  to  the  Greek  of  the 
N'ew  Testament  is  an  anachronism.     It  was  indeed  in  New 
Testament  times  that  the  Christian  ccclesia  arose,  but  a 
speci6c  ecclesiastical  literature  did  not  come  till  later,  in  tlie 
period  of  dogma,  theological  discussion,  apologetics  and 
church  history.     Tn  the  early  pre-Constantine  ecclesiastical 
period  Christian  writers  were  on  the  whole  more  indifferent 
to  stj'Ie  tlian  aftc^^vards.    Their  writings  show  the  serious- 
ness of  their  defense  of  Christianity,  and  even  in  this 
period  distinctly  Christian  words  began  to  he  coined.     In 
the  era  beginning  with  Constantine.  when  Christianity  be* 
came  the  State  religion  of  the  Roman  empire,  ecclesiastical 
writings  depart  still  more  from  the  simplicity  of  the  earlier 
period.    In  New  Testament  days  Christianity  mingled  more 
with  tlic  outside  world  and  in  some  degree  remained  in 
contact  with  that  world.    When  the  hostile  world  was  sub- 
diKd  to  Christianity  and  Christianity  attained  high  place  at 
the  imperial  court  and  resided  in  palaces,  she  began,  with 
ihc  weakness  of  her  human  representatives,  to  array  her- 
iclf  in  more  stately  dress.     She  then  elevated,  or  tried  to 

*Cf.  Dd«»iunn,  of.  (if,,  p.  47,  and  Extositor,  Jan.,  1908,  ppL  70-7.  in 
oppcdtion  to  Kcnntily.  Sourett  of  .V.  T.  Gretk,  pp.  60-S3  and  p.  93. 

'Cf.  Monlion.  Prol*^.,  p.  64,  and  Wtndland,  HtHenutwh-rSmittht 
KniHir,  p.  coov  tt  at. 
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elevate,  lier  diction  above  the  simplicity  of  Iier  infan^j 
days,* 

In  spite  of  Zahn'  and  Vitcau*  wc  cannot  regard  the  lan- 
guage of  the  New  Testament  as  "Jewisli"  Greek.  This  is 
too  large  a  subject  to  discuss  here.  Stiflicc  it  to  say  that  oE  _ 
a  s]>ccific  Jewish  Greek  wc  have  no  evidence.  It  is  a  hypo-fl 
thctical  idiom  of  which  there  are  no  evidences,  so  one  is  free 
lo  speculate  at  will.  If  the  Mew  Tesument  Greek  is  Jewish, 
then  wc  must  admit  that  the  whole  remains  of  the  contem- 
porary collofiuial  and  quasi-literary  Greek  are  also  Jewish, 
for  i(  is  all  one  language  with  common  features.  How  is  it 
that  Jewish  writers  like  Philo  and  Joscphus  wrote  virtually 
the  same  kind  of  Greek  as  their  Hellenistic  contemporaries? 
Josephus  wrote  in  Hebrew  and  afterwards  caused  a  trans- 
lation to  be  made,  in  which  translation  only  one  Scmitism 
can  be  proved,  trpixniSicBai  with  the  infm.  in  imitation  o£ 
r^O''-'  The  idea  of  Jewish  Greek  arose  rather  from  whai 
was  supposed  must  have  taken  place  when  the  members  of 
a  stubborn  race  came  in  comact  with  other  peoples  and 
with  their  language.  The  Palestinian  Jew  preserved  his 
Aramaic  so  far  as  he  could,  as  all  people  naturally  cling  to 
their  mother-tongue  when  practicable.  But  many  of  the 
Jews  in  Palestine  spoke  Greek  along  with  Aramaic.  They 
were  surrounded  by  Hellenism  on  all  sides  and  were  brought 
in  contact  with  Greek  in  their  dealings  with  the  imperial 
government.  And  Herod  the  Great  had  Hellenized  the 
country  as  much  as  he  could.  If  the  Jews  of  Palestine  spoke 
a  Jewish  Greek  wc  cannot  prove  it.  A  native  Copt's  or 
Phrygian's  first  attempts  with  the  universal  language  ought 
in  the  same  way  to  create  a  Coptic  or  Phrygian  Greek.  The 
Jew  is  supposed  in  all  ages  to  betray  himself  by  a  peculiar 

'  Cf.  E.  Schwy/cr,  DU  Weltipraehen  des  AUcrtutns  in  tftr/r  gt-, 
sckiehttiehfH  SuUung  (Berlin  igoa).  p.  33. 

'Cf.  "Die  gTi«i:hi)iche  Spractie  unter  den  Juden"  in  Einltit,  voL  I, 
par.  3. 

*Cf.  the  Etudet  I  and  II  fatsim  and  Rev.  it  Philologit.  1SQ4,  vo].  18, 
pp.  I -41. 

'  Thumb.  Dif  ffriech.  Sfratkf,  p.  135.  See  also  Schmidt,  De  FlopH 
JotepUi  eifcutione  (Leipiin  1893),  par.  43. 
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pronunciaiion  of  a  foreign  tongue,  but  neither  is  there  the 
slightest  evidence  of  this  as  aiTecttng  Greek  though  we 
hear  of  a  peculiar  Syrian  pronunciation  of  Greek.* 

Outside  Palestine  tltc  Jews  of  the  diaspora  soon  gave  up 
their  sacred  tongue  an<l  allowed  themselves  to  become  Hcl- 
knized.  In  fact,  thcj-  took  deep  interest  in  the  civilization 
of  HeDenism,  took  over  to  a  certain  extent  Grcdc  philosophy 
and  metaphysics,  and.  as  a  climax,  adopted  Greek  even 
as  the  language  of  their  religion,  the  same  quality  of  Greek 
33  wc  find  everywhere  else.* 

Viteau's  "judeo-chr^ien"  Greek  is  as  baseless  as  the 
*'Jewuih"  Greek,  corresponding  like  the  latter  to  external 
rather  than  linguistic  facts. 

The  New  Tesun>cnt  Greek  is  also  designated  as  "late" 
or  "post -classical"  and  "un-classicat".  These  are  entirely 
Tclativc  terms  depending  on  the  view  point.  It  is  "late" 
compared  with  the  floruit  of  liie  great  masters  of  style  who 
have  for  two  millcniums  formed  the  basis  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation. And  it  is  easy  to  sec  that  we  have  in  the  New  Tes- 
tMiwrnt  a  vcr>-  different  style  of  Greek  from  what  the  verdict 
of  time  has  pronounced  classical. 

Wc  must  go  farther  afield  and  seek  more  comprehensive 
tad  scientific  terms  to  describe  the  Greek  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. Two  more  general  terms  are  at  hand  though  not 
entirely  free  from  objection.  We  may  name  it  Hellenistic 
Greek.  Hellenistic  corresponding  to  Hellenism  as  Hellenic 
to  Hellas.  What  then  is  Hellenism  or  the  difference  be- 
tween Hellenism  and  Hellas?  Briefly  Hellas  stands  for 
what  we  know  as  Greece  proper  and  the  interests  that  were 
purely  Greek  and  for  Greeks,  and  for  that  wonderful  civili- 
ntion  and  unsurpassed  intellectual  life  which  wc  associate 
*iih  classical  Greece.  Hellenism  is  something  far  more 
Mtetisive — that  cnlture  and  civilization  that  went  out  from 
Hellas  on  a  world  mission.    It  is  Hellas  cosmopolitanJzed. 

'Timinb,  o^  fii;  p.  i;7- 

*T>tinntnn,  Pif  HtUfnitietang  dft  semitischtn  MoHoikrismus  in 
Nf*t  }»hrbiUbtr  (.  4.  Ktas.  ^f(«rluni,i90j,pp.  ■6iFF.,atso  Bible  Sludits, 
En|  inns.  p.  63^^. 
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Not  only  was  lh«  circumference  of  Greek  activity  widened 
bill  the  centre  also  was  removed-  Greece  bad  iio  longer  one 
dominant  intellectual  city  centre — Athens — in  which  the 
chief  and  noblest  activity  of  the  Greek  genius  found  scope, 
to  which  Greeks  everywhere  looked  as  their  spiritual  centre. 
Wc  find  in  Hellenism  several  large  city  centres  like  Alexan- 
dria, Antioch  and  Perganium.  In  Hellenism  civilization 
turned  her  gaze — the  last  time  for  centuries — in  an  cast- 
ward  direction  and  wrestled  with  hoary  sphinx-tike  Orien- 
talism, with  results  for  which  we  have  not  space  here.  Hel- 
lenistic activity  differed  from  Hellenic  in  directing  itself 
to  land  empire  as  well  as  fringing  the  sea  coasts.  Hellen- 
dom.  or  the  civilization  of  older  Hellas,  had  lately  both  at 
home  and  in  its  colonics  been  thrown  in  contact  with  bar- 
barous civilizations  and  unorganized  society,  but  Hellenism 
came  in  contact  with  established,  national  civilizations  be- 
fore which  she  stood  in  wonder  and  in  which  she  found 
some  things  worth  imitating. 

But  Hellenism  was  far  from  being  merely  a  geographic 
widening  of  the  Greek  world — it  was  a  corresponding  spirit 
ital  expansion.  That  human  individuality,  which  can  ne^ 
be  successfully  suppressed  or  neglected,  asserted  itsell 
against  the  Hellenic  restraints.  Such  individualism,  wh« 
it  asserts  itself,  confronts  two  objects — ^man  himself  as 
responsible  distinct  being  and  man  as  a  member  of  bur 
society.  In  the  old  Greek  republic  states  man  was  taugti 
by  his  political  education  to  regard  himself  as  primarily 
citizen.  His  duty  as  a  citizen  embraced  all  other  dutic 
His  native  city's  duties  were  the  motive  power  of  his  beg 
activity.  Political  and  moral  duties  were  regarded  as  idt 
tical:  if  a  man  proved  a  good  citizen  he  was  consequent!] 
a  good  man.  And  his  duties  as  a  citizen  were  numcroi 
and  exacting.  But  soon  the  thoughtful  Greek,  in  spite  of  t> 
din  of  city  life  and  his  innate  fondness  for  it,  and  ami^ 
crowds  of  his  own  species,  began  to  reflect  that  he  was 
mdividual  distinct  from  the  members  of  the  human  ma 
surging  around — in  short  that  he  was  a  man  primarily 
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and  after  that  a  citizen.     Here  in  one  aspect  arose  Hellen- 
ism and  the  true  root  of  that  Greek,  if  not  yet  human, 
brotherhood.    The  individual  now  began  to  consider  his  own 
interests  and  seek  his  own  advancement.    But  unfortunately 
o%-ing  to  the  strange  and  narrow  circumstances  of  old  Greek 
political  life,  these  individual  efforts  ran  counter  to  conserva- 
tive patriotism.    As  a  second  step  this  ne^v  sense  of  individ- 
ualifun  led  the  logical  Greek  to  sec  that  others  loo  were  in- 
di\-iduals  and  had  their  rights.    Hence  there  arose  a  Hellen- 
istic universalism  as  opposed  to  previous  Hellenic  exclusive- 
ness.     A  man  was  no  longer  an  Athenian,  a  Spartan  or  a 
Thcban.  no  longer  known  as  speaking  Attic  or  LX)rian,  but 
a  Greek — a  Hellenist ;  he  was  no  longer  a  burgher  of  a  smalt 
•nd  jealous  city  state,  but  a  citizen  of  that  world  which  his 
enterprise,  bis  language,  art  and  civilization  were  conquer- 
ing lor  him.     We  find  painful  examples  in  Hellenistic  in- 
scriptions to  show  that  Greek  cities  had  not  forgotten  their 
destructive  habits  of  jealousy,  but  on  the  whole  Hellenism 
brought  a  wider  humanitj-  with  larger  interests  as  the  polit- 
ical and  intclleciual  horizon  widened.     The  Greeks  found 
that  they  had  something  to  teach  the  outside  world,  and  the 
non-Greek  peoples  coidd  not  but  recogniiie  this  and  turn  to 
the  Greeks  and  team  their  language  and  habits.     The 
Gretis.  however,  must  not  be  regarded  as  saints  who  set 
ottt  with  the  serious  puqiose  of  lieltering  the  world.     No 
fit  familiar  with  their  historj-  will  accuse  them  of  such  a 
porpMe.    They  looked  upon  the  new  world  opened  to  iheir 
Eoihu  and  activity  as  something  to  be  grasped  for  their 
ptraonal  or  national  advancement.    They  were  always  given 
l">  cammerce,  and  so  they  perceived  in  the  new  kingdoms 
Wt  opportunities  for  mercantile  life.     This  commercial 
•ciirity  was  given  an  impetus  by  the  scattering  of  the  long 
kiddcn  oriental  treasures  by  Alexander  .ind  the  bringing  of 
nilSoRs  of  money  into  circulation.     Scholars  have  had  the 
■Morious  habit  in  all  ages  of  thronging  where  their  services 
are  most  substantially  paid,  and  to  this  the  ingenious  and 
•eJl-edwcated  European  Greek  was  no  exception.    He  con- 
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veycd  his  genius  to  the  courts  and  city  centres  of  Asia, 
Syria  and  Egypt  not  because  he  Hked  these  places  best  nor 
because  they  were  more  conducive  to  refined  activity,  but 
because  there  his  spiritual  and  artistic  wares  found  the  best 
market.  The  blessings  of  Hellenism  were  lai^cly  by-pro- 
ducts arising  out  of  the  mingling  of  Greek  with  Orcck  and 
with  non-Greek,  out  of  brisk  coninierce,  and  the  education 
which  no  Greek  could  neglect  and  the  cuUurc  to  which  in 
some  degree  he  could  never  become  indifferent.  It  was  a 
struggle  of  civilization  with  civilization  and  a  surv-ival  of 
the  fittest  elements,  with  an  eclectic  weakness  for  borrowing 
good  things  wherever  they  could  be  found. 

What  was  at  once  a  cause  and  a  result  of  Hellenism  was 
the  spread  of  the  Greek  langui^e,  not  Greek  dialect  but  a 
universal  tongue,  .^s  the  military  and  civil  powers  favored 
Greek  civilization  its  language  must  become  widely  known. 
And  from  each  of  the  many  city  centres  Greek  influence 
went  forth  to  the  world.  A  semi-barbarian  king  caused 
his  son,  Alexander  the  Great,  to  be  brought  up  under  a 
Greek  tutor,  the  father  of  the  Peripatetics,  and  Greek  be- 
came familiar  at  the  court  of  Macedon.  A  Greek.  Eumcnes 
of  Kardia,  was  Alexander's  private  secretary.  The  world 
conqueror  realized  that  Greek  was  the  only  available  univer- 
sal medium  of  communication  for  his  empire.  Tlie  Diadochi 
surp3.sscd  him  In  their  Greek  sympathies.  Even  a  Parthian 
King  heard  the  presentation  of  a  drama  of  Euripides  at 
court.  If  men  wished  amusement  the  versatile  Greek  was 
surpassed  by  none  in  adroitness;  if  men  wished  to  think 
the  Greeks  had  observed,  classified  and  laid  down  the  laws 
to  which  thought  must  conform  to  be  valid;  if  men  wished 
to  write  the  Greeks  had  with  assiduity  fashioned  the  most 
perfect  organ  of  expression;  if  men  wished  to  trade  they 
found  the  Greek  lanj^iage  the  best  known  and  most  practi- 
cal because  of  the  comnnercial  propensities  of  the  Greeks;"* 
if  men  wished  to  build  and  govern  cities  (and  Hellenism  at 

""Cello  race,  qui  out  fail  du  commeru  une  poesie." 
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least  in  its  earlier  period  maintained  the  true  Greek  love  for 
city  life),  then  wlto  had  succeeded  in  this  like  the  Greeks? 
if  men  grew  weary  and  stood  perplexed  before  the  riddles 
of  existence  and  futurity  who  had  endeavored  to  solve  such 
problems  like  the  Greeks?  and  what  language  was  more 
familiar  with  the  burden  of  philosophy?  Besides  it  was 
two  systems  of  Greek  philosophy  that  supplied  the  pre- 
Christian  Hellenism  with  its  religion. 

The  Greek  language,  in  the  course  of  expansion,  suffered 
many  irreparable  losses,  but  not,  when  one  carefully  weighs 
all  considerations,  without  compensating  advantages. 
Among  the  losses  is  to  be  counted  that  exquisite  and  inimi- 
table sense  for  the  niceties  of  language.  Never  again  lias 
such  a  fascinating  prose  style  been  reached  as  that  of  Plato, 
and  it  may  be  well  questioned  whether  the  world  has  ever 
been  entertained  by  such  ;>crfcct  mastery  and  technique  in 
oratory  since  tlie  day  Demoslhenes  descended  from  the 
bema  after  pronouncing  the  De  Corona.  Gone  too  was  that 
Attic  precision  and  that  scientific  labelling  of  words. 

What,  however,  was  loss  to  standard  Attic  was  gain  to 
the  ecumenical  tongue.  The  language  in  which  Hellenism 
expressed  itself  was  eminently  practical,  better  fitted  for 
life  than  for  the  schools.  Only  a  cosmopolitan  speech  could 
comport  with  Hellenistic  cosmopolitanism  Grammar  was 
simplified,  exceptions  decreased  or  generalized,  flexions 
dropped  or  harmonized,  construction  of  sentences  made 
easier. 

Such  briefly  is  Hellenism — Greek  culture  gone  forth  to 
conquer  and  transform  her  conquerors  whether  Alexander, 
the  Diadochi  or  the  Romans.  And  Hellenistic  is  the  corre- 
^xmding  adjective,  one  of  whose  functions  is  to  describe 
the  language  of  that  period — the  language  in  which  the  New 
Testament  is  written. 

.-\nother  metliod  of  designating  the  original  of  the  New 
Testament  is  to  say  that  it  is  the  Koti^.  But  the  question 
arises:  what  is  the  xot*^  ?  Practically  the  koiv^  is  the  Ian-* 
guage  of  Hellenism,  the  language  of  the  Diadochian  and 
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Gracco-Roman  civilization.  The  kmvt}  and  Hellcmstici 
Greek  may  I)e  regarded  as  synonymous  terms- 
There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  ancients  thotightj 
of  the  woiyi}.  The  conimon  dialect  was  a  spontaneous  and| 
gradual  evolution  which  attracted  comparatively  little  ob- 
servation. Men  finally  woke  to  find  that  they  spoke  no 
longer  dialects  but  a  common  language.  This  common  form 
of  speech  was  regarded  by  the  Atticists  with  abominatioiitfl 
unfit  to  be  the  language  of  an  educated  gentleman.  Tliey 
were  too  much  absorbed  with  the  classics  of  the  Attic  dialect 
to  give  any  earnest  attention  to  the  icoiv^.  regarding  it  asfl 
"utterly  barbarous"  and  "outlandish"  and  warning  all  who 
desired  to  be  considered  educated,  against  presuming  to 
speak  or  write  it.  Kmv^  was  simply  the  antithesis  to 
'Arrixif."  M 

Tlie  ancient  grammarians  recognized  that  the  toti^   was 
something  quite  distinct  from  the  ordinary  classical  Greek ;.^ 
they  showed,  too,  by  the  five-fold  classification  of  Gredcl 
into  Ionic,  Attic,  Doric,  Aeolian  and  xotv^.    that  they 
garded  it  as  distinct  from  the  ancient  dialects.'-    Quintilia 
speaks  of  quinque  groeci  sermonis  difft'rentias  (Inst.  Orat^ 
II.  2,  50).    The  ancient  definition  of    leoiv^    as    5  wdi 
j(pmij^8a  comes  near  the  truth. 

What  is  now  generally  understood  by  the  term    koiv^ 
First,  how  is  it  related  to  literature?    Is  the  koiv^  a  literar 
or  the  spoken  language,  or  both?    Krumbacher,  Jannaria 
Schmiedc!  and  others  understand  by  the    koiv^   only  th? 
literar)'  language  which  stood  in  opposition  to  the  livir 
popular  speech.    Hatzidakis  understands  by  koiv^  the  com-l 
mon  spoken  language  of  the  Hellenistic  age,  and  Kretsch-^ 
mcronly  ilic  "  miindliche  Sprache".^'  With  this  Thumb  aprc« 

"  The  way  in  which  ilie  AtticiMs.  especially  Moeris,  use  their  ter 
is  soiiictinict  quite  eiitidisiiiH,  cf,  *(iXX«.  ArTi«I.  ifttpfir  'KWrim.  /« 
Xsr  uitir  and  atti  'Arruial,  t^pt  iXKiinnir  xal  nii>6v,  and  again   other  usage 
where  »»ik4»  referj   lo  agreement  of   iliakcls  as  opposed  lo'EXXqiwi. 

"For  iurihcr  details  cf-  Tliumb.  Dtr  griech.  Sprnchc  im  Ztiltlter 
HttUtismut  (Stratiburii,   igoi).  pp.  af..  and  Jannaria  in  Ciat.  Rrv., 
1903.  pp.  93  f. 

"  Die  Enlstehunp  4rr  mri,  p.  jd. 
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m  the  main,  making  the  litcrar>-  Kotv^  an  offshoot  of  the 
spoken  wotMJ  under  classical  influence.  So  also  Deissmann, 
Schw^zer  and  others  understand  the  term.  It  is  on  the 
whole  more  satisfactory  to  use  the  word  «m>^  in  this  wider 
sense — the  written  and  the  spoken  language,  allowing  in 
both  different  strata.  K«i^  is  then  all  the  remains  (literary 
and  popular)  with  the  exception  of  the  Atticists.  of  Hellen- 
istic times.  The  student  must  discriminate  between  the 
literary  and  the  written,  for  of  course  the  popidar  lanp^age 
has  perished  except  in  its  written  remains.  By  literarj'  we 
understand  what  consciously  raises  itself  above  the  col- 
loquial, pays  more  or  less  attention  to  conventional  forms 
and  courts  publicity  and  fame.  The  popular  Ktrn^  stands 
opposed  to  the  literary  «i>ti'^  in  being  the  nearest  possible 
reproduction  of  the  conversational  language  of  daily  life, 
reflecting  the  illiteracy  or  degree  of  education  and  facility 
of  expression  of  the  speaking-writer.  The  literary  koji^ 
shows  various  grades  according  to  the  efTort  or  the  success 
with  which  the  writer  rose  above  the  speech  of  careless  con- 
versation and  approached  that  of  standard  literary  models. 
The  New  Testament  belongs  largely  to  the  first  grade  of 
the  KOiv^;  most  of  it  is  popular  and  unliterarj*,  the  writers 
paying  little  attention  to  fonn  and  grace  of  diction  with  no 
conception  of  writing  for  fame  or  futurity.  It  is  true  we 
must  recc^izc  in  the  New  Testament  also  various  strata 
of  literary  style,  as  in  the  writings  of  Luke  and  Paul. 

What  are  the  Kotv^  dates?  Here  there  is  variety  of 
opinion,  but  fortunately  exact  dates  arc  of  little  importance. 
In  any  case  only  approximately  correct  dates  can  be  given, 
for  it  is  impossible  to  say  in  what  year  the  old  Greek  dialects 
lost  their  indeiwndcnt  existence  and  in  what  year  the  prepa- 
ration for  the  Koiv^  may  be  regarded  as  complete.  Neither 
can  wc  assign  one  particular  year  as  that  which  witnessed 
the  eml  of  the  «(»tJ  or  rather  its  passing  into  and  continu- 
ation in  middle  and  modern  Greek.  We  are  dealing  with 
the  history  of  language.  Wc  might  choose  the  date  of  the 
battle  of  Chaeroneia  (338  B.  C.)  as  a  starting  point.    Here 
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the  dream  of  separate  Greek  autonomy  was  forever  shattered. 
Greece  came  under  the  heel  of  Macedonia  and  unwillingly 
recognized  Philip  as  leader  of  the  united  Greek  and  Mace- 
donian forces  in  ihe  campaign  planned  against  the  East. 
The  Greeks  were  thus  thrown  in  contact  with  each  other 
and  there  was  left  little  hope  in  exclusive  petty  state  life. 
Their  contact  with  each  other  and  with  the  Macedonians 
who  had  adopted  their  language  and  civilization,  must  have 
had  a  corresponding  effect  ui>on  the  language.  Or  we  may 
come  down  later  and.  as  is  usually  done,  regard  the  reign 
of  Alexander  the  Great  as  the  starting  point  of  the  icoivij. 
And  here  somewhere  we  find  the  spread  though  not  wholly 
the  origin  of  the  xott^.  If  pressed  for  exact  dates  we  may 
give  the  date  of  the  accession  of  the  great  conqueror  to  the 
throne  (336  B.  C.)  or  the  date  of  his  premature  death  at 
Babylon  (323  B.  C.)  after  he  had  opened  a  future  for  Greek 
civilization  that  the  petty  jealousies  of  the  Greeks  could 
never  have  opened.     Or  in  round  numbers  330  B.  C. 

There  is  more  diversity  as  to  the  lower  limits  of  the  kou^. 
We  may  allow  it  to  extend  until  the  period  when  the  modem 
Greek  began  to  arise,  that  is  about  the  sixth  century  A,  D., 
thereby  including  what  is  usually  known  as  the  Byzantine 
period  which  is  the  same  language.  Others  fix  the  limit 
with  the  edict  of  Justinian  requiring  the  expiJsion  of  phil- 
osophers and  the  closing  of  the  heathen  schools  at  .A.thens 
(529  A.  D.),  Others  exclude  the  so-called  Byzantine  per- 
iod and  assign  the  lower  limit  to  the  date  of  the  transference 
to  the  East  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  Roman  Empire 
with  the  foundation  of  Constantinople  (330  A.  D.). 

Schwyzer  allows  the  widest  limits  understanding  by  the 
i»oii^  the  whole  development  of  the  literary  and  oral  Greek 
from  about  300  B.  C.  to  the  present  day'* — a  cycle  of 
twenty-two  centuries.  His  xotvij  would  thus  embrace  the 
usual  Hellenistic.  Byzantine  and  niodcrn  Greek.  Schwjzcr's 
long  «otvi7  has  this  in  its  favor,  that  it  represents  the  com- 
mon Greek  language  as  opposed  to  the  former  dialect  period. 

"Gram,  drr  ftr^mtniscktn  tnschriflfn,  pp.  lOlT. 
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But  he  himself  found  this  definition  rather  cumbrous,  so  )k 
sobdividcd  it  into  an  old  Greek  koi^,  a  iniddk  or  Byzan- 
line.  and  the  modern  ««v^.  The  first  he  defines  as  that 
language  which  reaches  from  tlie  time  of  the  rise  of  a  com* 
mon  fonn  to  the  end  of  antiquity,  i.  e.,  from  about  300  B,  C. 
to  about  500  A.  D.  This  period  agrees  with  what  other 
scholars  usually  understand  by  the  kou^.  Detssmann" 
says  if  wc  di%-ide  the  Greek  langinigc  into  (a)  3  period  of 
the  old  dialects  (b)  middle  or  late  Greek  and  (c)  modern 
Greek,  then  Hellenistic  Greek,  i.  e..  the  Kottn^.  is  identical 
with  (b),  admitting  that  the  limits  at  both  cmis  are  move- 
able. Dieterich'"  follows  Hatzidakis  in  fixing  the  limits 
300  B.  C. — 600  A.  D. ;  ThiuHb'^  from  Alexander  the  Great 
to  the  end  of  antiquity. 

Now  for  practical  purposes  this  long  period  of  eight  or 
nine  hundred  years  of  linguistic  development  may  be  sub- 
divided in  two  ways,  first,  into  subdivisions  which  corre- 
spond rather  with  external  historical  or  political  events  than 
with  pliilologic  phenomena-  Jannaris  subdivides  thus:  Hel- 
lenistic period  300-150  B.  C.  Gracco-Roman  150  B.  C. — 
300  A.  D.,  Transitional  period  300^600  A.  D.,  and  Wilam- 
owitz-Moellendorf  thus:  Hellenistic  320-30  B.  C.  Roman 
30  B.  C. — 300  A.  D..  East-Roman  period  300-529  A.  D. ; 
Viteau,  following  Sophocles.  Alexandrine  period  from  the 
first  year  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  to  the  re- 
duction of  Corinth  285 — 146  B.  C.,  Roman  period  146  B. 
C, — 330  A.  D..  Byzantine  period  330 — 1453  {capture  of 
Constantinople),  while  Sophocles  gives  330—622  A.  D.  as 
the  first  Byzantine  period. 

More  logical  is  the  bipartite  division  suggested  by  Pro- 
fessor Thumb  and  approved  by  Witkowski"  making  the 
dividing  line  about  the  Christian  era.  This  corresponds  to 
the  internal  phenomena  of  ihe  1angu.ige.  In  the  first  three 
centuries  B.  C.  the  jcim*-^  continued  energetically  to  displace 

"Art,  "Hdlttiisiiiches  Gricchiich  in  Hcraon-Hauelc  RtaUntyelop. 
'Vnlt't.  t%r  Geuh.  drr  gruch.  Sfracht  p.  XVI. 
•  Of.  cil..  p.  7. 
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the  dialects  and  Iiccame  the  established  ecumenical  spcOTi 
Also  in  this  period  set  in  those  definite  phonetic  morpho- 
logical and  grammatical  tratis formations  which  finally  al- 
tered the  character  of  the  language.  During  the  Christian 
era  the  kciv^  reached  its  zenith,  gained  a  final  victory  over 
the  dialects  and  became  the  speech  of  the  Qiristian  ecclcsia 
and  finally  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  In  this  period  were 
completed  those  transformations  which  made  the  ancient 
Koufj  the  stepping  stone  to  modem  Greek. 

How  did  this  common  ecumenical  language  arise?  Wc 
are  confronted  with  the  fact  that  before  the  ^oiwj  dayi 
there  existed  no  Greek  language  but  only  Greek  dialects 
each  of  which  had  its  own  peculiarities  and  its  own  geo- 
graphical limits.  And  each  dialect  mirrored  remarkably 
well  the  character  of  the  race  who  spoke  it  and  their  sus- 
ceptibilities toward  culture.  In  the  pre-  xotv^  literature 
we  may  Icam  to  read  the  remains  of  one  dialect  with  facility 
and  then  turn  to  another  and  encounter  almost  a  new  lan- 
guage. For  example  when  we  have  read  Thucydides  or 
Plato  and  open  the  historj-  of  Herodotus  we  find  many  new 
forms,  strange  words  and  unfamiliar  constructions.  Or 
turning  to  Homer  after  reading  Sophocles  we  encounter 
almost  as  many  differences  as  obtain  between  one  romance 
language  and  another.  The  old  Greek  world  was  unique 
for  its  pronounced  dialects,  each  little  city  state  having  a 
mode  of  speech  unlike  that  of  its  near  neighbors.  Physical 
and  political  conditions,  racial  strife,  city  jealousies,  love 
for  autonomy,  mountain  chains,  favored  this  diversity. 

Three  distinct  dialects  stand  out,  and  a  fourth  closely 
akin  to  and  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  others.  The  .^eolic 
was  spoken  chiefly  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
to  the  entrance  of  the  Hellespont,  in  the  island  of  Lesbos, 
Arcadia.  Elis  and  Achaea  in  the  Peloponnesus,  in  Bocotia 
Phocis,  Actolia  and  Acamania,  Thessaly,  Croton  and  other 
colonics  in  Magna  Graecia.  This  dialect  was  strong  and 
fiery  like  the  chivalrous  .Medians.  It  never  took  kindly  to 
literary  expression  except  in  the  lyric  poetry  of  personal 
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lion.  Aeolic  retained  the  oI<icst  fonns  of  the  language 
^Srtd  favored  the  a  and  u  vowel-sounds.  The  Doric,  repre- 
sented chiefly  by  the  Spartans,  was  spoken  in  southern  Pelo- 
ponnesus, in  M^ara  and  Corinth,  Tarentum  and  other 
Doric  foundations  in  Magna  Graccia.  Syracuse  and  other 
colonics  in  Sicily,  and  on  the  south-west  coasts  of  Asia 
Minor  including  the  islands  of  Cos,  Rhodes  and  Crete.  It 
was  notorious  for  its  steadfast  adherence  to  the  broad  a 
sound,  and  in  general  preserved  the  oldest  sounds  as  Aeolic 
the  oldest  forms.     Doric  was  used  for  choral  lyric  poetry. 

The  Ionic  dialect  was  spoken  in  the  Dodecapolis  on  the 
west  coast  of  Asia  Minor  between  the  Aeolians  of  the  North 
and  the  Dorians  of  the  South,  in  almost  all  the  Aegean 
islands,  Eiiboca,  and  in  several  colonial  foundations  in 
Sicily,  Italy  and  the  shores  of  the  Euxine.  This  musical 
and  graceful  dialect  gave  expression  early  to  the  martial 
Epic  and  the  tender  F.lcgiac  and  began  the  formation  of  a 
Greek  prose  literature. 

But  it  was  the  .^ttic  dialect,  a  modified  form  of  the  Ion- 
ic, which  attained  highest  artistic  perfection  and  was  fash- 
ioned into  a  [jerfcct  medium  of  expression.  Tlic  Athenians 
Struck  the  happy  mean  in  their  temperament  between  the 
effeminatcness  of  the  Ionian  and  the  austerity  of  the  Dorian. 
They  were  by  nature  the  most  versatile  of  all  Greeks.  It 
was  they  who  made  the  world  forever  debtor  to  "the  illus- 
trious land  of  Pallas." 

For  some  centuries  these  dialects  retained  their  isolation 
and  each  went  its  own  way,  Finally  they  began  gradually 
to  lose  their  pronounced  characteristics.  To  this  disintegra- 
tion a  common  language,  to  which  each  contributed  accord- 
ing to  its  ability  and  merit,  fell  heir.  First,  Attic  came  to 
be  rec»^Tiizcd  as  at  least  the  standard  literary  dialect  of  the 
Greek  world.  This  was  more  than  any  of  the  other  dialects 
could  accomplish.  The  Athenians  gave  to  their  work  a 
more  universal  and  pan-Hellenic  stamp  which  compelled  all 
Greeks  to  recognize  a  Greek  spirit.  In  this  way  .Attic  be- 
came in  a  large  measure  the  educational  dialect  of  the 
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Greeks.  Other  dialects  had  some  excellencies  and  poii^ 
of  contact  with  narrow  racial  sympathies,  but  in  the  Attic 
all  excellencies  focused.  Other  dialects  had  a  limited  liter- 
ary expression,  but  Attic  was  familiar  with  almost  every 
form  of  literature.  So  that  it  was  partly  the  intrinsic  merit 
of  this  particular  dialect  which  standardized  it.  No  other 
Greek  race  took  so  much  pride  in  their  speech  as  did  the 
Athenians.  They  were  beautiful  themselves  and  moved 
among  beautiful  forms;  they  also  coveted  and  attained 
beauty  in  language.  They  thought  most  and  wrote  most, 
so  that  the  attention  of  the  Greek  world — by  which  culture 
was  never  neglected — was  naturally  directed  to  Attic 
models.  Attic  in  no  way  labored  under  difficulty  of  gram- 
mar and  expression.  No  thought  was  too  subtle,  no  con- 
ception too  profound,  no  distinction  too  precise  to  tax  its 
resources. 

But  there  were  external  and  political  reasons  which  led 
to  a  more  universal  form  of  speech  in  the  Greek  world. 
The  sword  is  as  powerful  a  factor  as  literary  worth  in  the 
establishment  and  spread  of  a  language.     When  the    Per- 
sian threatened  to  crush  Greek  independence,  the  Greeks 
were  compelled  to  unite  for  self-preser%'ation.     In  500  B. 
C,  the  lonians.  with  the  assistance  of  Athens,  revolted  from 
the  Persians,  but  after  a  war  of  six  years  they  were  again 
reduced.     Persia  next  turned  upon  Greece  with  the  desii 
to  punish  chiefly  Athens  for  her  sympathy  with  the  lonians.  j 
It  became  a  war  of  Persia  versus  Greece.     And  no  people  j 
come  forward  more  whole-heartedly  and  poured  out  greater] 
treasures  of  blood  and  wealth  than  the  Athenians  for  that 
liberty  so  dear  to  every  Greek  heart.    The  Athenians  wer 
later  joined  by  the  Spartans.     The  allied  fleet  had  choser 
the  Spartan  Pausanias  as  leader,  but  on  discovering  his  dis 
graceful  treason,  transferred  the  command  to  the  Athen- 
ians.   To  this  position  Athens  was  eminently  entitled.    She 
was  strongest  numerically  in  ships,  and  the  battle  of  Salamis 
had  been  won  lai^ely  by  the  preponderant  naval  power  of 
Athens  as  well  as  the  genius  of  the  Athenian  Themistocles, , 
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And  the  lonians.  cousins  to  the  Athenians,  realized  that  the 
latter  were  the  only  power  able,  because  of  their  fleet,  to 
maintain  the  recently  acquired  Ionian  independence.  A 
league  was  accordingly  formed,  known  as  the  confederacy 
of  Dclos.  at  the  head  of  which  Athens  found  herself.  .'\t 
first  her  fair  dealings  pleased  the  allies,  but  before  long  with 
the  insolence  almost  invariably  the  appanage  of  power  and 
r  with  htunan  f railt>'  she  started  on  a  career  of  personal  ag- 
grandizement at  the  expense  of  her  weaker  colleagues  which 
ended  in  the  short-lived  Athenian  empire.  Under  this  em- 
pire began  that  levelling  process  in  dialects  which  finally 
resulted  in  the  kmv^.  Athens  established  a  literary*  as  well 
as  a  political  hegemony,  the  former  of  which  survived  un- 
challenged. The  presence  of  the  Persian  power  ever  ready 
to  profit  by  Greek  disunion,  geographical  proximity  and 
commercial  interests  together  with  kinship  of  race  and  lan- 
guage drew  the  lonians  and  the  Athenians,  the  most  gifted 
of  the  Greeks,  together.  In  this  Ionian-Athenian  world  the 
Koiv^  found  its  origin.  The  cflFeminatc  Ionic  speech  was 
Sure  to  be  worsted  and  to  disappear  before  or  be  merged 
into  Attic.  Neither  were  the  lonians  longer  much  occupied 
in  literary  production,  their  attention  being  rather  directed 
toward  ease  and  the  acquisition  of  wealth.  An  almost  in- 
evitable and  advantageous  common  form  of  speech  arose. 
The  Attic  dialect  had  the  big  battalions  on  its  side,  and  the 
speech  of  the  more  influential  must  win.  all  else  being  equal. 
Attic  then  stepped  into  a  position  similar  to  that  once  held 
by  the  alliance  of  English  and  French.  English  representing 
the  politically  powerful,  the  colonising  and  the  commercial 
people,  French  the  language  of  ailture  and  of  courts.  This 
position  is  considerably  changed  since  Germany  has  come 
forward  and  taken  a  prominent  place  in  political  and  com- 
mercial affairs.  As  the  Aegean  Sea  was  policed  wiih 
Athenian  guard-ships  the  islands  and  the  coasts  were  inevit- 
ably brought  into  contact  with  Attic.  In  the  halcyon  days 
of  Athenian  supremacy  Attic  was  the  language  of  culture, 
administration  an<l  colonising.     It  was  the  language  the 
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K\tipouj^iai  carried  with  them  when  they  were  stnt  out  to 
boM  a  coif*  d'advanlage  or  refractory  dependents.  Allien-  i 
ian  garrisons  were  stationed  in  important  foreign  centers  fl 
and  hecanie  potent  factors  in  the  spread  of  Attic  Greek.  Il  ™ 
was  also  the  heydcy  of  prosperity,  and  comnwrce  has  a  liabit 
of  following  the  stronger  flag.  Athenian  bankers,  mer-j 
chants,  sailors  carried  cver>-whcrc  their  dialect,  which  active] 
commerce  used  as  most  widely  known.  All  who  wished  to 
engage  in  mercantile  life  (and  the  Greeks  have  from  the 
earliest  times  shown  propensities  for  commerce)  naturally] 
made  themselves  familiar  with  Attic,  Greeks  from  all] 
parts  met  in  the  Pciracus  and  in  Athens  and  the  flourishing^j 
tnarts  and  spoke  or  tried  to  speak  an  eclectic  Attic  form. 

All  these  and  other  causes  favored  the  spread  of  Attic] 
and  caused  it  to  be  recognized  and  well  known  in  a  very 
considerable   part   of   the   Greek   world.      Another    factor 
toward  the  breaking  down  of  dialects  must   have  beenj 
found  in  the  active  formation  of  alliances  and  the  meeting] 
of  different  Greeks  who  served  in  the  same  army. 

At  A^ospotami   (405  B.  C.)  the  sceptre  was  wrested] 
from  Athens  and  passed  into  the  hands  of  her  hated  Dor-j 
ian  rival,  Sparta.     But  Sparta,  while  she  mi^ht  lead  in  thej 
councils  of  Greece,  never  had  produced  any  literature  wor 
mentioning  and  did  not  attempt  even  in  the  days  of  hei 
power  to  produce  anything  beautiful — impervious  to  litera- 
ture and  culture.     Still  her  exaltation  opened  a  larger  and} 
more  homogeneous  Greek  world  for  a  common  form  of| 
speech,  although,  as  will  be  seen  later,  the  embryonic  Koir 
encountered  its  most  obstinate  resistance  in  tlie  Doric 

At  the  end  of  her  thirty  years'  dominion,  however.  Spartal 
was  humbled  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra  (371  B.  C. )  by  Kpam-i 
einondas  and  his  Thcban  phalanx.  Thebes  too,  though  now] 
politically  mistress  among  the  Greek  states,  made  but  a  poor] 
showing  in  literature.  No  Epameinondas  could  win  for] 
her  literary  hegemony — the  "Theban  eagle"  is  almost 
solitary  figure. 
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One  will  naturally  think  of  the  far  spreading  Greek 
onies.    For  centuries  however  these  did  little  for  the    koiit^ 
owing  to  the  peculiar  exclusiveness  of  the  home  Greek  cityj 
life.    The  Greeks  were  fond  of  colonizing.    Colonics  them- 
selves colonized.     Miletus  boasted  herself  the  mother  of 
seventy-five  cities.    After  the  early  migrations  affecting  the  ^ 
mother  country  and  the  adjacent  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  ti 
Greeks  settled  down  to  a  period  of  political  and  social  dc-1 
velopment  until  they  outgrew  these  bounds.     Then  about' 
the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  B.  C.  a  period  of  great 
activity  in  colonizing  began.    The  Greeks  loved  the  sea  ar 
in  the  pre-AIexandrine  period  colonized  only  by  the 
Wherever  they  could  find  a  good  harbor  sheltered  in  a  baj 
and  commanding  the  mouth  of  a  river,  with  an  eminenca] 
near  to  serve  as  an  acropolis,  an  arable  tract  of  land  in  tl 
neighbourhood  and  behind  them  an  open  country  with  ihej 
natives  of  which  they  could  traffic,  there  they  founded  a  coUj 
ony,     In  this  way  the  Greeks  carried  their  colonies  norths 
ward  to  Oialcidice  and  on  bolh  shores  of  the  Eiixine.  south-* 
wards  to  Cyprus  and  the  northern  shore  of  Africa  (Libya).  ^ 
The  Greeks  knocked  early  at  the  gates  of  Egypt  in  whtchfl 
they  were  for  some  time  excluded  from  founding  colonies, 
though  we  find  in  quite  early  times  a  flourishing  ma 
Naucratis,  on  one  of  the  Nile  mouths.     But  it  was  chiefl 
in  a  Western  direction  that  colonizing  proceeded,  no  doul 
partly  because  in  the  West  the  Greeks  came  in  contact  wit 
peoples  of  inferior  civiUzation  who  had  not  yet  realized 
advantages  of  commerce.    The  shores  of  Sicily  and  Soutli 
cm  Italy  were  studded  with  Greek  foundations.    Some  25 
inraixlat     were  established  between  the  middle  of  the  eight 
and  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  B.  C-  forming  an  al 
most  unbroken  line  of  Greek  influence  along  the  shores  o 
the  Mediterranean,  the  Levant  and  the  Euxine.     The  Ion' 
ians  ventured  as  far  as  Massilia  (the  modem  Marseilles), 

These  colonies  did  much  for  the  coming  of  Hellenis; 
But  for  some  centuries  while  the  Greek  home  states 
tained  autonomy  the  colonies  were  bitterly  partisan  accord-^ 
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mgr  to  the  status  of  the  mother  city.     The  latter  exploited 
tlic  rapidly  growing  colonies  for  puq*oscs  of  trade  and  kcjjt 
up  dose  relaiioiis  with  llietn,  protecting  them  during  their 
da>-s  of  infancy  in  the  hope  of  receiving  help  in  arms  when 
the>'  had  grown  strong.     It  was  also  for  the  interests  of 
ibe  colonies  to  sympathize  with  the  mother  ajid  manifest 
filial  duty  though  politically   independent.      Each  colony 
maintained  the  dialect  of  the  founder.  prcscr\'ed  the  relig- 
ious rites,  and  reproduced  more  or  less  faithfully  the  inher- 
ited customs  and  traditions.    But  even  Greek  colonies  could 
not  avoid  being  in  some  measure  cosmopolitan.    Few  colon- 
ics long  maintained  exclusive  honiojientity  of  race;  hence 
b  Dorian  colonies  we  find  bodies  of  lonians  and  liVf  fersa. 
merchants,  scholars,  adventurers,  prisoners,  political  refu- 
ses.   Commerce  grew  and  every  seaport  (and  practically 
treiy  Grerfc  colony  was  a  seaport)  hccame  a  meeting  place 
iw  Greeks  from  all  parts  of  tlie  Greek  world.    According 
u  the  colonies  became  powerful*"  and  the  home  states  lost 
wonomy  the  spirit  of  cxclusivcncss  must  have  diminished 
in  the  colonics.     The    Macedonian  conquered   the  home 
Giceks,  the  Carthaginian  advanced  in  Sicily  and  caused  the 
toarishing  Greek  colonies  to  yield  one  after  another.  M.igna 
Craecia  herself  passed  under  the  iron  rule  of  Rome.  History 
vitnessed  the  passing  of  the  Hellenic  and  the  advent  of  the 
Hdlenisttc. 

.Another  cause  favorable  to  the  spread  of  a  common  lan- 
guage was  the  propensity  of  the  Greeks  in  all  ages  for  serv- 
ing as  mercenaries.  Individuals  and  bodies  of  mercenaries, 
niRians  and  gentlemen,  took  service  with  foreign  princes 
«fho  could  pay  them  well.  With  these  men  there  was  no 
principle  at  stake;  in  fact,  they  were  almost  as  unprincipled 
as  the  Crusaders.  Fighting  was  their  profession.  They 
often  fought  against  their  own  native  slates,  as  Xcnophon 
did.  and  more  frequently  fought  xmder  opposing  foreign 
Jcings,  as  in  the  case  of  the  constant  hostility  between  the 

'At    least    Iwn    Cicek    coloniu,    Syracuse    and    Bytantiura,    hare 
:  Ibe  course  of  hiiRiui  history. 
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pre-Ptolcmaic  Egyptian  and  Syrian  kings.  One  will  recall 
the  severity  with  which  Alexander  the  Great  treated  a  body 
of  such  mercenaries  in  the  pay  of  Persia  as  traitors  to  the 
Greek  cause.  In  such  a  life  Greeks  of  all  dialects  far  from 
home  and  adventurous  in  spirit  must  have  dropped  their 
most  marked  dialecticisms  to  be  intelligent  to  each  other. 
History  has  preserved  for  us  an  example  of  this  cnsmo- 
politanizing  in  the  case  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greek  mer- 
cenaries whom  Cyrus  took  up  with  him  to  the  battle  of 
Cynaxa.  Xenophon  himself  shows  in  his  own  style  how 
Attic  could  not  thrive  in  a  foreign  land  and  in  contact  with 
other  dialects:  and  the  "Koineising"  that  is  so  evident  in 
Xenophon  must  have  taken  place  in  thousands  of  cases,  and 
even  in  a  larger  degree,  as  Xenophon  was  a  man  of  letters. 

A  fine  example  of  the  intermingling  of  Greeks  of  diflfer- 
cnt  races  and  dialects  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  Naucratis 
founded  in  tlic  Delta  land  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century  B,  C.  lliese  Greek  settlers  were  mostly  of  the 
Ionian  and  Dorian  stock  and  though  the)'  preserved  racial 
distinctions  to  a  large  extent,  the  Samians  founding  a  tem- 
ple of  Hera,  the  Milesians  one  of  Apollo,  the  Aeginetans 
one  of  Zeus,  yet  common  Greek  interests  blended  in  the 
Hellenion.  The  very  name  in  a  foreign  land  is  significant. 
In  the  precincts  of  the  Hellenion  met  the  Greek  nationality 
confronted  with  the  venerable  civilization  of  Egypt,  threat- 
ened by  external  dangers  or  drawn  together  by  the  innate 
Greek  love  of  barter  and  curiosity  of  hearing  some  new 
thing."  Unfortunately  we  have  not  evidence  to  show  how 
this  nationalizing  process  worked  upon  the  language,  but  it 
must  at  least  have  been  contribulory  to  an  intelligible  com-^ 
mon  medium  when  Ionian  greeted  Dorian. 

Bui  undoubtedly  the  greatest  factor  in  the  formation 

a  common  standard  of  daily  communication  is  to  be  re 

nizcd  in  the  Macedonian  conquests.    Alexander  opened  u| 

for  Greek  enterprise  and  so  for  the  Greek  language 

'Cf.  p.  Gardner,  Nne  Clutplers  in  Gretk  History  (N.  Y.  and 
don,  1893).  chap.  VII. 
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quired.  He  stimulated  commerce  both  by  opening  up  new 
fields  of  enterprise  and  by  bringing  into  circulation  the 
accumulated  millions  of  the  Persian  royal  treasuries:  and 
all  this  commerce  used  Greek  as  a  medium.  Money  called 
for  art,  refinement  and  education— commodities  which  the 
Greeks  had  ever  ready  for  the  market.  Thus  in  Alexander's 
empire  the  incipient  kow^  found  its  full  development  and 
spread  as  the  administrative,  commercial  and  educational 
language.  ^ 

The  first  attention  of  Alexander's  successors,  the  Dia-V 
dochi,  was  directed  to  the  carving  of  his  empire  into  king- 
doms, those  of  the  Lagids,  the  Seleucids  and  the  Antigonids 
and  later  the  Attalids.  Greek  found  even  higher  favor 
in  these  monarchies.  The  Ptolemies,  the  Seleucids  and  the 
Attalid<i  of  Pei^mos  tried  to  outdo  one  another  in  beauti- 
fying their  capitals  with  Greek  art.  Greek  continued  to 
be  the  ofTicial  and  court  language.  Literature  was  encour- 
aged and  large  salaries  were  paid  to  Greek  professors  and 
tutors — which  robbed  Greece  proper  of  her  best  talent.  By 
the  time  the  Romans  came  to  interfere  with  the  East.  Greek 
had  become  finuly  established  as  the  common  idiom.  This 
the  Romans  accepted  as  the  language  in  which  they  ruled 
their  Eastern  subjects. 

Thus  arosp  and  spread  the  ecumenical  Koivt).  The  ques- 
tion, however,  of  the  rise  of  the  imimJ  is  closely  connected 
with  another :  what  is  the  composition  of  the  <£on^  or  what 
relation  does  it  hold  to  the  old  dialects?  Yet  this  question 
involves  a  discussion  too  broad  for  us  to  enter  upon  in  this 
paper.  Nevertheless,  for  our  present  purpose,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  discriminate  between  the  vernacular  and  the  liter- 
ary koimJ. 

For  the  latter  we  must  admit  a  preeminence  of  Attic 
Educated  men,  having  read  widely,  when  they  set  about 
to  write,  naturally  took  the  great  .^t^ic  masterpieces  as  a 
norm.  So  on  the  whole  Attic  vocabulary,  granmiar  and 
method  of  building  sentences  dominated  bo  far  as  the  par- 
ticular writer's  ability  or  concern  allowed.    But 


iter  pieces  as  a 
granmiar  and 
ar  as  the  par- 
it  many  wordiB 
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whkli  would  have  been  judged  incongnious  on  the  pages 
of  an  Attic  writer  made  their  ap|)carancc,  words  from 
poetry.^*  tlie  harbor,  the  market  i»Iace.  and  from  other  dia- 
lects. Un-Attic  modes  of  expression  were  not  banished  even 
from  the  literary  icoiiii]>  It  was  not  Attic  prose,  at  least 
not  correct  Attic  prose,  but  it  was  ntodelled  after  Attic. 
Other  interests  than  those  of  pure  Attic  style  lay  near  these 
later  writers"  hearts.  The  Attic  had  for  them  been  mel- 
lowed with  th«  lapse  of  years  and  had  cast  off  its  sternly 
forbidding  character;  it  had  been  transplanted  from  its 
native  soil  where  alone  it  could  thrive.  To  live  even  a  de- 
cade abroad  without  losinj;  its  true  native  flavor  was  im- 
possible. Tliis  later  prose  of  the  Hellenistic  period  lacked 
one  great  incentive  and  purifier — it  was  not  written  for  the 
free  opinion  of  Athens,  but  for  those  whose  ears  were  not 
trained  to  Attic  cadences.  It  was  psychologically  impossible 
that  the  status  of  a  cosmopolitan  educated  public  should  not 
tell  upon  the  achievements  of  those  who  catered  to  its  taste. 
Besides,  Uie  Greek  language — no  longer  dialect — was  not 
now  confined  to  the  heavily  charged  atmosphere  of  the 
schods,  but  was  taken  out  into  the  fresh  open  air  of  Hel- 
lenism: and  this  living  cosmoiK)litan  language  must  per- 
force enter  even  the  domain  of  lettered  case.  The  language 
of  a  larger  life  could  not  daily  be  heard  in  vain.  These 
writers  (Atticists  excluded)  were  not  tied  down  to  one 
particular  style,  but  allowed  themselves  liberty  of  choice 
between  the  language  of  daily  life  and  that  of  books.  More- 
over we  know  (hat  even  in  .'Vttic  days,  the  .'Vttic  as  we  know 
it  was  no:  the  speech  of  the  Pciracus  fisherman,"  the 
XttxaimfuXij^  on  the  agora  or  of  the  slave  in  the  silver  mines 
of  Laurium.  It  was  a  language  which  these  could  easily 
understand  and  lo  an  extent  appreciate,  as  no  public  was 
ever  better  educated  to  such  thing^s  than  the  Athenian.  The 


"  Per  poetkal  irords  io  the  HellrniBtic  spredi  cf.  Thumb  op.  exL,  p. 

3M. 

'Cf.    P.    KrtMchtnM.    VasfniiuchrifUit    and    Foy,    Laultytlem    der 
Orittk.  yttlgarjfrachf. 
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circumstances  in  which  the  ordinary  Athenian  lived,  his 
frequent  ntteiulaiice  on  the  law  courts,  his  participation  in 
the  ecclcsia  and  his  criticism  of  the  bema,  his  scat  in  the 
g^-eat  theatre  accuMotned  his  ears  to  the  OKlody  of  graceful 
periods.  But  with  all  our  admiration  for  what  is  Attic, 
wc  sometimes  feel  that  it  smells  of  the  lamp:  it  bears  the 
Stamp  of  the  most  artistic  and  aesthetic  workshops — not 
quite  the  product  of  nature.  It  is  highly  probable  if  we 
could  have  heard  Demosthenes  scold  his  slave  or  if  we  could 
read  a  letter  from  him  to  his  wife  (if  he  ever  wrote  one) 
we  should  not  recognize  in  either  the  style  and  finish  of 
the  author  of  the  De  Corona.  In  the  former  wc  should  find 
sentences  thrown  carelessly  together  and  words  smacking 
of  the  kitchen  or  the  street  comer,  in  the  laner  informality, 
anacolutha.  and  diminutives  which  could  not  be  used  on  the 
dignified  bema.  The  standard  Attic  was  too  intricate  and 
delicate  a  structure  for  succeeding  architects.  This  idiom 
became  stereotyped  for  the  highest  forms  of  literature,  but 
was  too  heavily  burdened  to  move  forward  with  the  march 
of  the  language.  The  cosmopolitan  Greek  in  the  midst  of 
political  ui>hcavals  and  social  vicissitudes  never  lost  his 
sense  of  the  beautiful :  he  was  ever  conscious  that  the  .Athen- 
ians had  attained  a  preeminence  in  literature  and  when  he 
essayed  to  write  he  wrote  with  Attic  standards  before  him 
without  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  spoken  language  around 
him. 

When  we  come  to  the  vernacular  Kotirf)  what  shall  we 
say  of  it?  Much  of  this  never  was  granted  expression  in 
alphalietic  symbols.  Still  we  have  ample  remains  of  the 
language  of  the  common  man  licforc,  diirint;.  and  after  Nt-w 
Testament  days  to  enquire  whether  he  spoke  dialect  or  a 
common  tongue. 

Siurz  believed  that  the  eotwf  is  a  conglomeration  of 
dialects  in  which  not  even  Attic  can  be  disentangled  from 
Macedonian.  Others  consider  it  as  chiefly  Macedonian  and 
Alexandrian,  others  again  as  chiefly  Doric.  But  tlie  pre- 
vailing view  among  scholars  is  thai  the  «o(wj    was  built 
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npoo  an  Attic  basis.  This  is  the  view  of  Hatzidakis, 
Thmnb,  W.  Schniid.  Krumbacher.  Psichari  and  J.  H.  Moul- 
ton.  Kretschmer  lias  challenged  this  position  in  his  Die 
Etttslehung  dcr  «oi*^.'*  He  thinks  that  little  stress  is  to  be 
bill  (0)  lexical  relations,  |>artly  iKcause  sufficient  materials 
for  JeterminiiiK  them  are  wanting,  and  partly  because  the 
Tocabuliir)'  of  one  dialect  was  easily  influenced  by  tltat  of  its 
neighbour.  In  syntax  we  know  tittle  of  differences  between 
dialects.  Consequently  be  confines  his  investigation  to  plion- 
rticsand  flexion,  with  some  notice  of  vocabulary.  Judging 
:i;c  ftconstructcd  common  speech  of  the  Hellenistic  period 
:rcniihii  standpoint  Kretschmer  concludes  thai  ii  is  neither 
Aiiicnor  debased  Attic  nor  Ionic,  but  a  remarkable  mixture 
t  most  diverse  dialects  in  which  Attic  makes  only  a  rcla- 
iiv^  poor  showing.  The  elements  of  this  mixture  are 
ptm  in-  litm  in  detail. 

The  Boeotian  contribution  consists  in  the  i-monophthon- 
{Btng,  oi    apiMTaring  in  Boeotian  since  400  B.  C  as  q,  and 
II  since  300  B.  C  as  v.     This  ireatnieiit  of  cm  and  01  ap- 
peared in  Eg>-pt  before  it  appeared  in  Aitica,  having  reached 
^pt  through  Doric  settlers.     The  11  sound  was  in  Attic 
and  Ionic  promnniccd  open,  in  Boeotian  closed  (shown  in 
Uie  interchange  of  17    with   »   aiul  «).     In  the  Koti^  these 
two  pronunciations  survived  side  b>-  side  till  the  shut,  i.  e., 
die  Boeotian  gained  the  advantage.     Boeotian  also  is  the 
.  ..  -i     tendency  to  carry  the  3  pi.  endings  of  the  sigmatic 
.-I   into  the  strong  aorist  and  even  into  the  imiicrfect 
inilnativc.  hence  such  forms  as   i^Arptaav   and    findproaav 
(which  prcrail  mostly  in  the  LXX).     Perhaps  the  3  pi. 
optative,  e.  g..  ^o(dra»>   belongs  here. 

TT»e  Aeolic  element  he  finds  poorly  represented — only 
the  nwdero  Greek  r  in  the  neighbourhood  of  i  changes  the  i 
to  e,  Ktpd  ^^KVfud  and  2^^/dwj  :^  2/iiJpirt7  — also  Aeolic- 
Thessalian. 

■in   SiiJ^mgtberuhlt  der  KaU.  Abud.   dtf  Witt.   (fkitesofh-hUlw- 
«(**  Ckttt)  in  the  Witner  Sluditm,  voL  143.  "QOOi  X.  Abh. 
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More  liberal  is  the  North-western  Greek  contribution": 
the  carrying  over  of  the  dative  plura!  of  the  o  stems  ( —  o«) 
to  the  consonant  stem*  !)>•  analogy  of  the  genitive  plural 
in  —  «»v  e,  g.,  &viptn^.  This  same  tendency  affected  also 
the  formation  of  the  accusative  and  nominative  plural  in 
some  parts  of  the  North-west  dialect  territory  and  is  now 
well  established  in  modem  Greek.  Other  instances  arc  ■ 
the  middle  flexion  in  the  present  and  imperfect  of  ct^it  (e. 
g.,  ii^Ba  in  N.  T.)  ;  the  pronunciation  of  erf'  as  ^t;  nnd  the  i 
incipient  fusion  of  the  -aoi  and  -m  contract  verbs. 

More  prominent  is  the  Doric  element:  the  softening  of] 
the  mediae  i&^h)  into  spirants,  e.  g.,  ^avSo?   or  pavrov  i=\ 
pdfiSoi,     vytyai'pK  =  irfiaivtn;    the    paroxytoniziiig    of    the! 
3  plural  aortst  and  imperfect  as    i}Jyoy  ;  the  working  ofl 
analoey  in  accent  of  forms  like  ivSpanrot  ;  the  aorist  form) 
in  -|a  for  the  regular  sigmatic  aorist  as  i-rrat^a.     Dori( 
made  itself  felt  also  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  common  dia- 
lect in  which  nearly  all  its  contributions  are  marked  by  th< 
obstinate  adherence  to   the  broad  a    sound,    Xatit,    iWe,J 
Xoxayiiv.    ^ryiiTTaiw,  etc.,  the  form    £X»ct<u/>    (N.  T.)   foi 
Attic   aXeierpiiaw.      Also  the  change  of  gender  in  a   few! 
words  as  sometimes   4  (for  i)  X*/"**  (N.T.Luke)  and 
irXoimv     in  Paul. 

lonians  began  de-aspiration'"  which  finally  became  univer- 
sal in  the    xotv^   and  gave  forms  which  show  disdain  tc 
Attic  aspirate  rules  as  icvdpa  =  .Attic  x'^'''?"'  "i^**"  =  Atti< 
PCiTOH';    non-contracting    forms     as    ovrea  =  Attic     oot3, 
j^^ff^o?  =  Attic  ;^/>vffaw  ;    -ow  for  A  of  the  feminine  — <ij 
nouns;  the  transference  of  the  -lu  verbs  to  the  -»  conjuga>] 
tion. 

The  un-Attic  elements  are  the  predominance  of  ao  for  ttJ 
pa- for  pp.  the  beginning  of  that  tendency  which  has  resultcc 
in  modern  Greek  in  the  softening  of  a  tenuis  after  a  nasa 
to  a  mediae  as  fiir  =  mb,  v\  =  nd,  yx  =  ng  of  Asia  Minor 

*  Cf.  Moullon  Proltg.,  p.  36. 

"Cf.  also  Thumb  Vnltrj.  Hirer  dtn  Spifilus  Atper  m  GrUchis(ktii\ 
(Strusburg  iSSS)  Pl  89. 
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a  farmer  in  England  who  spoke  Er^tsh  well.  Philo- 
stratus'*  tells  us  of  an  inhabitant  of  Byzantium  who,  a 
century  after  Dio's  notke.  couki  itaptd^uti,  which  word 
has  howc\-cr  been  satisfactorily  proved  to  mean  itot  to 
"speak  Doric"  but  to  "aflfcct  the  Doric  dialect".'* 

T)k  literature  in  itself  is  not  of  so  great  value  to  us  hav- 
ing reached  us  in  literary,  that  Li  largely  Attic  or  Atticizing  ■ 
fonii.     Weighty  testimony  to  the  decay  of  the  dialects  is 
borne  by  the  archaizing  activity  of  the  second  century  A.  ^ 
D.     Why  was  the  attention  of  scltolars  directed  to  rcpro-  f 
ducing  old  dialects  if  these  were  stiH  in  vogue?    "When  a 
community  archaized  in  its  own  dialect,  it  proved  that  the 
dialect  of  its  ancestors  was  dead.""*    And  more  convincing 
still  is  the  fact,  pointed  out  by  Hauidakis*'.  that  the  nuiner-  ■ 
ous  Uunders  of  these  dilettanti  were  impossible  if  the  dia- 
lects had  been  living  In  their  purity. 

But  the  life  and  decay  of  the  dialects  may  be  best  litudicd 
in  the  inscriptions  which  come  from  all  parts  of  the  Greek 
world  and  cover  both  the  dialectic  and  the  /rei»^  period. 
Although  at  times  we  detect  in  inscriptions  elevation  of  style 
and  a  soaring  above  the  speech  of  the  people  in  the  midst 
of  whom  ihey  were  chiseled,  we  can  trust  them  to  give  us 
a  fairly  faithful  reflection  of  the  Greek  language  in  relation 
to  dialects.  Wherever  a  Greek  people  settled  they  left  ua 
stone  records  of  their  existence  from  the  formal  ffovXij  in- 
scription in  the  public  square  to  the  rustic  mason's  attempts 
in  secluded  burying-places  to  satisfy  the  instincts  of  humble 
sorrow.  Here  we  fear  no  defacement  of  the  autograph 
by  the  hands  of  "correcting"  or  "Atticizing"  scribes. 

Unfortunately  the  inscriptions  have  not  been  systemati- 
cally examined  from  the  standpoint  in  question,  but  Prof. 
Thumb's  preliminary  investigation  and  statistics  of  the  col- 

"  Reference  from  Thumb,  ibid.,  p.  31. 

"Add  alio  the  notice*  of  !5iieioniu(,  Tib.  S6,  and  Pausanbs  4,  27,  11, 
for  Rhode*  and  -MesMiiia  rtipectively. 
"Die  iiricch.  Spraekc.  p.  31, 
"  Einl.  in  liit  Hfugrieeh.  Cram.,  p.  167. 
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lection  of  inscriptions  from  Rliodes"  show  from  the  be- 
ginninjj  o{  (he  third  centurj"  B.  C.  a  gradual  decrease  of 
rtialeclicisma  with  a  corresponding  penetration  of  kou^  ele- 
ment.   We  find  everj'where  In  the  Greek  world  a  ^^adtia] 
converging  of  the  language  of  Greek  inscriptions  toward 
a  universally  intelligible  norm.     The  records  of  the  old 
dialect  territories  naturally  retain  dialect  elements  longest 
lod  show  a  "dialect -culorc*!"    Kott^,    while  those  of  the 
ofaoies  and  cosmopolitan  centres  converge  more  rapidly. 
Is  the  first  Christian  century  the  dialect  forces  were  at 
quite  a  low  ebb  and  after  the  third  century  inscriptions 
ibow  scarcely  anything  but    «oi»tJ,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
ill  is  Kott^.     Such  are  the  facts  we  meet  in  the  inscriptions 
— Ihe  gradual  retreat  of  dialect  and  the  simultincous  pene- 
tration of  iton^.     This  striking  phenomenon  has  been  ioter- 
pWed  by  philolc^ists  in  two  ways.     Schwywr"**  says  this 
process  has  reference  only  to  the  litcr.ir>'  or  educated  lan- 
ftage:  the  ordinary  people  spoke  dialect  still,  while  such 
u  set  up  inscriptions  knew  the  more  widely  intelligible 
MM}    and  availed  theniselves  of  it  in  their  records.     He 
heJieves  with  G.  Meyer  that  the  old  dialects  lived  through 
Ibe  Hellenistic  age  and  later.     But  Schwyzer  has  over- 
kicked  some  facts:  ihat  the  Kanzleisprachf  of  the  Per- 
gamenc  and  other  (c.  g.  Ephcsus)   inscriptions  is  not  the 
educated  xoinf  of  that  day.  but  a  more  artificial  phase  of 
speech  written  probahly  by  the  scholastic  private  secretaries 
of  the  governors  and  city  functionaries,  and  the  secretaries 
grsmted  a  renaissance  to  forms  and  constructions  which 
we  have  reason  to  believe  from  other  sources  were  practi- 
cally dead  or  dying,    fie  has  also  apparently  overlooked  the 
penetration  of  the  k<hv^   even  in  the  vulgar  inscriptions — 
which  surely  must  correspond  to  a  linguistic  reality  in  the 
lower  strata  of  society.    And  in  Attica  itself,  which  in  its 
classic  traditions  pijssessed  most  means  oi  self -defense,  Ihc 

"  Dit  ffrwK  Sprathe,  pp.  jfff. 

*Cram.  4er  frrsfamtn.  tiu(hrifU»,  pp.  34I 
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KOit*^    Ijegati  slowly  to  appear,  as  we  see  in  Meisterhans.'* 
Also  how  is  it,  as  Prof.  Tliumb  remarks,  if  the  inscriptions 
represent  the  literary     koii^     which  would  not  naturally 
clinnge  so  quickly,  that  after  the  founh  and  fifth  centuries 
A.  D.  wc  find  absolutely  no  dialect  inscriptions  nor  dialect 
forms?"     After  this  date  the  most  vulgar  inscriptions  did 
not  return  to  their  enchoric  dialectii.     Hatzidakis,  Thumb, 
Psichari  and  others  therefore  maintain  tliat  the  evidence  of 
the  disappearance  of  dialect  elenienis  from  the  inscriptions     , 
corresponds  fairly  accurately  to  the  language  spoken  by  the^ 
people.    It  is  hardly  probable  if  the  dialects  were  dying  only  " 
for  the  educated  wc  should  find  after  a  certain  period  they 
were  dead  also  to  the  common  people.    "The  middle  poin 
of  the  spread  of  the     noiv^    seems  to  have  been  the  Ioni< 
island-world:  the  Ionic  Asia  Minor  followed  almost  im^ 
mediately,  then  the  Acolic  Asia  Minor,  Thcssalia  and  Bi 
tia.     Its  victorious  course  was  checked  longer  in  the  mo; 
self-centered  l!)oric  world.     .     .     .  The  struggle  betwee 
Ionian  and  Dorian  continued  in  the  language  to  a  time  wlv 
the  historic  rote  of  both  stems  had  been  played  out,  w! 
the  world-historic  might  of  Hellenism  had  won  a  muc 
wider  basis  outside  these  two  peoples  in  Asia  Minor,  Syri, 
and  Eg>iit.    This  mighty  expansion  of  Hellenism  must  ha 
exerted  a  reflex  influence  upon  the  motherland  and  at 
events  in  the  first  centuries  of  our  era  very  easily  ended  tH 
death    struggle   of    the    old   dialects."      So    writes    Pro£, 
Thumb.  »• 

In  this  question  the  Egyptian  papyri  arc  instructive.  The; 
show  us  that,  although  Greek  influence  had  begun  to  surge 
against  the  Nile  land  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
centurj*  B.  C,  Greek  dialect  was  practically  never  spoken 
in  E^ypt.     The  tendency  toward  some  kind  of  commo 
Speech  was  unavoidable  wherever  diiTcrent  scions  of  the' 
Greek  race  congregated.     Two  forces  at  least  combined  to 

"  Gram,  der  ollUehen  Inschnftcu,  Jfd  cd.  by  Schwyxcr 
fasiim. 
"Dit  gritck.  Sprackt,  p.  33. 
"/fcM.,  p.  41. 
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proditce  this :  distance  from  a  conservative  motherland  and 
the  presence  of  a  surrounding  civilization  distinct  from 
that  of  the  Greeks.  The  Greeks  could  not  colonise^''  in 
^lypt  before  Ptolemaic  days  and  then  they  came  under  cir- 
cumstances highly  favorable  to  a  koivj).  The  judgment 
of  Eulwin  Mayser,  the  grammarian  of  the  Ptolemaic  papyri, 
may  be  taken  as  conclusive,  and  if  his  judgment  holds  for 
the  Ptolemaic  papyri  it  holds  also  a  fortiori  for  those  of 
itie  Konun  period.  He  mahitains  that  tlie  Poric  element 
plays  an  imperceptibly  small  part,  most  apparent  Doric  for- 
mations being  capable  of  satisfactory  explanation  either 
phonetically  or  otherwise.'*  Traces  of  Aeolisnis  are  scarcely 
lo  lie  found."  The  Ionic  forms  the  relatively  largest  part  of 
dialecticisii]» — especially  in  the  lexical  department — in 
Egyptian  Greek,  although  even  here  the  number  of  abso- 
lutely certain  cases  is  so  extraordinarily  small  as  to  be  a 
negligible  quantity  for  the  general  cliaracler  of  the  lan- 
guage." 

We  have  yet  another  method  of  enquiring  after  dialectic 
elements  in  the  xoti/ii.  It  has  been  satisfactorily  proved  by 
Heilmaier,  and  corroborated  by  Hatzidakis,  Thumb  and 
others  that  modem  Greek  goes  back  directly  to  and  is 
evolved  out  of  the  kdii^^  not  out  of  the  ancient  dialects. 
This  position  has  been  vigorously  assailed  by  G.  Meyer  and 
E.  Schwyzer,  who  maintain  tliat  the  old  dialects  survived 
through  Hellenistic  days  and  have  borne  fniits  in  the  mod- 
em Greek  dialects.  At  first  sight  the  latter  view  seems  to 
find  support  in  the  dialectic  peculiarities  of  the  modem 
tongue.  But  Hateidakis,  Thumb  and  their  parly  do  not 
deny  that  the  remains  of  some  old  dialects  are  still  to  be 
found  embedded  in  modem  Greek :  they  maintain,  however, 
rightly  that  if  the  old  dialects  had  lived  they  would  have 
disturbed  the  course  of  modem  Greek  more  seriously  than 

"Luns  before  thb  ibey  esUbUUicd  iradin^  ninnf  like  Naucraii»  in«n- 
tioiml  tbOTc. 
*Gram.  itr  grirtk.  Papyri  atu  dtr  PtoltmSmtU   (Lcipiifi,  1906), 

9-  5.  3). 
"  /Wrf..  p.  ^ 
"  /frirf.,  pp.  9-34. 
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is  the  case.    Besides  wc  find  from  the  works  of  DictencTi 
and  Thumb  that  the  modern  dialects  do  not  correspond  J 
geographically  with  the  old.     Modern  Greek  on  the  whole™ 
may  be  regarded  as  a  common  language,  but  abounding  in 
provincialisms;  the  diflfcrcnces  which  obtain  in  it  are  largely 
local,  many  of  them  due  to  phonetics  and  accent.    They  arc 
little  more  than  what  we  expect  to  find  in  any  universal 
language.    The  geographical  parts  which  are  thrown  most 
into  contact  show  a  similar  or  nearly  similar  type,  while 
those  kept  apart  by  barriers  physical  or  social  tend  to  di- 
verge.    In  modem  Greek  we  find  a  large  crop  of  locaI-^| 
isms.    There  is  a  northeni  and  a  southern  ty]>e  of  modem     i 
Greek,  and  in  a  fainter  way  an  eastern  and  a  western,  but 
these  types  do  not  correspond  to  the  ancient  Greek  dialect3.fl 

Is  the  utoii^i  then  a  homogeneous  language  ?  The  an- 
swer  is  yes  for  the  literary  «oti^,  and  for  the  vernacular 
Kotp^  practically  yes.  "It  was  a  language  without  serious 
dialectic  differences,  except  presumably  in  pronunciation'''^ 
says  Prof.  Moulton.*'  Undoubtedly  in  out  of  the  way  dis-™ 
tricts  the  old  dialects  persevered  longest,  and  on  distinctly 
dialect  territory  a  "Doric-colored"  or  "Ionic-colored"  xom^ 
is  to  be  cx|)ectcd.  Taken  as  a  whole  we  find  in  this  far- 
spread  Koiv^  only  "localisms"  or  provincialisms,  not  dis-j 
tinct  dialects  as  in  the  old  Greek  world.  Under  the  form<i 
category  will  fall  the  many  points  of  divergence  pointed] 
out  by  Karl  Dielerich*'  in  the  *oii^  of  E^pt.  .^sia  Minor] 
and  Greece.  Prof.  Albert  Thumb**  in  summing  up  will  not] 
admit  "a  number  of  distinctive  and  locally  separate  dialects 
of  the  Hellenistic  language"  but  only  "a  variety  of  provin- ' 
cialisms  or  locally  circumscribed  traits  in  the  manifest] 
unity". 

The  greatest  variety  in  the  common  dialect  obtained  in ' 
the  department  of  phonetics.  This  will  not  surprise  us' 
when  we  notice,  e.  g.,  that  the  vowel  in  the  word  man  is  ■ 

"pTottnomena,  p.  5, 

"  Vntersuchvngen,  tables  in  chap.  III.  pp.  I36>i46. 

"  op.  cit.,  p.  aoa 
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iced  differently  by  an  American,  a  Scotchman  and 
fglishman.  So  the  Greek  of  the  Hellenistic  period 
Mattered  over  so  wide  and  widely  separate  geographical 
areas  and  spoken  by  different  nationalities  must  have  shown 
the  varieties  of  pronunciation  which  arc  iinavoiflable  in 
any  universal  language.  Copts  and  Phrygians  brought  into 
their  enunciation  of  Greek  certain  ineradicable  traces  of 
their  native  phonetics.** 

On  the  question  of  the  pronunciation  of  the  ttrnvri  in 
general  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  enter.*'  For- 
tunately in  many  respects  it  matters  little  what  systematic 
(or  unsystematic)  pronunciation  of  the  common  dialect  we 
adopt.  In  the  study  of  the  text  transmission  of  the  New 
Testament,  however,  the  question  of  pronunciation  finds 
its  eminently  practical  bearing.  We  shall  guard  also  in  exe- 
gesis against  hair-splitting  differences  hinging  on  forms 
which  for  the  scribes  of  our  Uncials  had  identical  value 
phonetically,  e.  g.,  ot,  q,  {r,  v,  i,  =  cc  in  ject.  or  at  ^<. 

Even  the  pronunciation  of  New  Testament  days  (first 
century  A.  D.)  was  different  from  that  of  the  period  rep- 
resentcil  by  our  best  manuscripts.  After  our  best  effort* 
we  cannot  attain  with  anything  like  mathematical  precision 
the  correct  pronunciation  of  Greek  in  any  definite  period  of 
antiquity.  Blass*'  has  well  remarked  that  if  an  ancient 
Athenian  were  to  rise  from  the  dead  and  hear  us  speak 

"For  influence  of  native  plioneiies  on  tldlcnMic  Greek  ef.  K.  Diei- 
crkh  VilfrtuchtiHffeH,  e»pedally  the  summary  pp,  126-146;  Thumb 
Dtf.  gritch.  Spr.,  p.  rjjf. :  Kretschcncr  BtnL  in  die  OescK  d.  gritcK 
Sfr.  3gai. 

"Til*  ttadcnt  wrill  find  much  useful  informfltion  on  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  Greek  generally  in  the  followinn:  F.  BU»ti  Pron.  of  Ancitnl 
Crttk  iTOnttatctl  by  Punon  (Cnmb,  i8po) ;  Arnold  anr|  Conway  Tit* 
Rttlartd  PrOH.  of  Crftk  and  Latin  (3rd  ed.  Canib.  1907)  guite  ele- 
mentary and  sivinK  way  to  convention ;  Jnnnaris  An  Hist.  Gretk  Gram. 
(Lond.  iSqr)  '''■•'>•.  P-  Jtf.  Also  the  rich  maicrial  fomid  in  K.  Dict- 
trich  V Iters,  tttr  Gttth.  4tr  grtteh,  Sfraekc  (Leipzig  i8g8)  :  Thumb 
Umlers.  iber  dtn  Shrilus  Aiper  im  grieth  (Str3»»burg  1888);  Id. 
Hdbth  dtr  nrHffrieck.  V otksifracht  (Stra(»burg  1895) ;  Hatiidakit 
EM.  Jh  di*  ntHgriech.  Gram.  (Leipiix.  1893);  alto  in  the  works  of 
Sehwyzer,  Mri»lerhan»,  Nachmanson,  Piichari,  G,  Meyer. 

"  Eng.  trans,  by  Punon,  p.  17. 
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Greek  with  our  utmost  scientific  method  he  would  consfwr 
it  "hurribly  barbarous",  but  if  he  heard  the  modem  Greeks 
or  their  followers  speak  he  would  pay  little  attention  as  befl 
would  fail  to  recognize  it  as  his  own  tongue.  The  Umita  at 
both  ends  must  be  reckoned  with.  We  think  we  know  to  a 
certain  extent  the  pronunciation  of  classical  Greek  and  we 
do  know  that  of  the  living  modem  Greek.  Now  somewhere 
on  this  road  between  the  old  and  the  new  stands  New  Testa- 
ment Greek,  though  at  some  points  just  how  far  it  had] 
broken  with  the  old  and  progressed  toward  the  new  we  ai 
at  a  loss  to  determine.  It  is  almost  as  false  to  apply  the) 
standard  pronunciation  of  Periclean  Athens  as  that  of  thi 
modern  popular  Greek.*' 

The  sources  of  the  utot^^.  We  may  reconstruct  the 
living  speech  of  New  Testament  days  from  the  following 
sources" : — 

I.  We  have  first  of  all  the  autograph  remains  which  ai 
the  most  direct  and  reliable  sources — (i)  inscription*  (a] 
papyri  and  (3)  ostraca.     The  non-Iitcrary  papyri  give  us' 
not  only  the  ipsissima  verba  but  the  very  autographs  of 
those  who  spoke  the  <(o(»^,  and  fortunately  the  number  of 
such  papyri  is  legion.    These  however  have  the  disadvantage 
of  coming  from  only  one  section  (though  a  large  and  itn-j 
portant  section)  of  the  Greek  world,  leaving  Syria,  Asia 
Minor,  Greece.  Sicily  and  Magna  Graecia  unrepresented.^ 
But  Ibis  disadvantage  is  not  so  great  as  it  seems  at   first] 
sight.  Iwcause  of  the  approximate  unifonnity  of  the     koim}- 
phenomena  in  all  parts  of  the  Hellenistic  world.    It  is 
that  Egj'ptian  Greek  shows  a  few  idiosyncrasies,  a  few  for- 
eign words  and  traces  of  Coptic  activity,  unknown  in  Asia 
or  Greece,  but  these  together  exercise  a  practically  ncgli- 

"  For  an  attempted  phiin<tic  representation  of  a  N.  T.  Greek  ver»e 
in  the  speech  of  400  B.  C.  ic»  A.  D.,  and  the  present  day  reaped  ivcljf 
sec  Tbumb.  DU  tpra(hges<h.  Steltuag  der  bib,  Crieeh.  in  Theo.  Kund- 
leHau  igod,  87-88. 

"Thii  ii  lubicantially  the  list  given  by  Prof.  A.  Thumb,  cf.,  t,  g^^ 
art.  "Hellenistic  Greek"  in  A  Slandafd  Bible  DictiaMry   (N.  Y, 
London,  1909). 
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ble  inflocDoe  on  the  general  aspect  of  Egyptian  «<»»■.(,  so 
^Ihai  we  may  take  the  papyri  Greek  as  mirroring  to  us  faith- 
fully the  Greek  in  which  the  New  Testament  is  written. 
Evidences  of  the  great  services  which  the  papyri  can  render 
lo  the  study  of  the  New  Testament  Greek  text  are  seen  to 
advantage  in  the  Hible  Studies  of  Dcissmann  and  the  Gram- 
mar of  N.  T.  Greek  of  J.  H.  Moulton. 

There  is  an  obvious  tlisadvantajjc  incident  to  the  evidence 
of  inscriptions  for  this  purpose.  They  are  intended  to  serve 
chiefly  public  or  future  needs  and  not  infrequently  employ 
archaic  usages.  Such  usages  may  easily  be  delected.  But 
even  after  the  stereotyped  forms  have  been  discarded, 
abundant  nratcrial  remains  in  which  the  rise  and  evolution 
of  the  «oivir  is  disclosed.  Moreover  Greek  inscriptions 
represent  the  whole  Hellenistic  world  from  the  walls  of 
Herculaneiun  to  the  remote  regions  of  Eastern  .\sia  Minor 
and  from  Africa  to  Thrace.  The  third  autograph  source 
is  found  in  the  Greek  ostraca  from  the  Nile  valley  and  ihe 
districts  south  of  Eg>'pt  proper.  These,  though  often  repre- 
senting the  most  plebeian  character  of  the  KoiinJ,  are  not 
nearly  so  rich  in  content  as  the  two  above  named  sources, 
ly  of  them  giving  us  an  endless  monotony  of  business 
'receipts.  Still  they  prcser\'e  to  us  words  and  fonns  that 
would  otherwise  have  perished  and  possess  their  value  for 
the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament  text, 

II.  ,-\fler  the  autograph  sources  which  are  immune  from 
the  meddling  hands  of  Attic  or  Atticizing  scribes,  come  (l) 
the  remains  of  the  writers  of  Hellenistic  Greek,  beginning 
with  Xenophon,  whom  Prof.  Mahaffy  regards  as  the  pre- 
jrsor  of  Hellenism,**  and  with  Aristotle  who.  though  a 
irrow-minded  Greek,  is  in  style  a  Hellenist.  In  fact  we 
must  search  all  the  Hellenistic  writers  of  about  nine  hundred 
years — from  300  B.  C  to  600  A.  D. 

Chief  among  the  monuments  of  the  koivi]  stand  the  Sep- 
tuagit.t  and  the  New  Testament.  The  former  is  translation 
Greek,  but  not  a  slavish  or  over  literal  translation.    In  oppo- 

*  The  Pragrett  of  Htllfnitm  in  AUxandti's  Empirt,  chap.  I, 
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sition  to  the  view  that  seeks  the  origin  of  the  version  of  tbei 
Seventy  in  a  desire  to  increase  proselytes  among  the  Greeks, 
it  is  preferable  lo  adopt  that  which  sees  its  origin  primarily 
in  the  practical  liturgical  wants  of  the  «o(i^ -speaking  Jews 
themselves.  The  object  of  the  translators  was  to  produce 
a  correct  and  intelligible  Greek  rendering.  That  they  in 
some  cases  gave  the  Hebrew  rather  literally  was  due  as 
often  to  their  ignorance  of  the  exact  meaning  of  the  Ilebrcw 
as  to  their  ignorance  of  Hellenistic  Greek.  So  the  Septua- 
gint  is  a  Hellenistic  book  and  was  not  intended  for  anything 
else.  "The  Bible  whose  God  is  Yahweh  is  the  Bible  of  one 
people,  the  Bible  whose  God  is  levptK  is  the  Bible  of  the 
world."*"  To  the  student  of  world  history  the  Septuagint 
is  of  great  interest,  as  furnishing  the  evidence  of  the  at  least 
partial  conquest  of  Hellenism  over  Judaism.  It  shows 
that  the  conservative  Jew  did  not  successfully  resist  Heller 
istic  surroundings  but  adopted  Hellenistic  Greek  as  ti 
language  of  his  heart  and  religion  where  we  should  cxf 
most  conservatism."' 

The  New  Testament  is  a  purer  and  more  direct  «ot 
monument  being  mostly  free  vernacular  Greek,  while  tl 
higher  strata  are  not  unrepresented.  No  other  koiv^  mom 
ment  is  more  interesting  philologically  because  we  have 
other  body  of  writings  of  this  period  from  such  diflfere 
authors  and  from  such  different  r^ons.  Moreover  tl 
New  Testament  is  an  epoch-making  hook  for  the  Gr 
language,  as  it  first  elevated  to  literature  the  colloquia 
speech  of  its  day.  It  demonstrated  what  that  natural  living 
language  was  capable  of  in  forcefulness  and  beauty.  Hence 
no  Hellenist  can  read  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament 
without  a  sense  of  the  simple  chann  and  power  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  classical  scholars,  as  they  come  to  study  the 

"  DciMiti^Liiii,    Dii    HtlUnisierMng    itt    tttnttisehtn    Mpnolhfiimti 
p.  174. 

"  Jtvons    ("Hellenism   and    ChrislianJty",    in    Horvitrd    Thro. 
April,  190R,  pp.  i6p-i!i7)   doM  not  believe  thai  the  Jews  weie  mti 
influenced  by  the  tlioiiKhl  of  Hdlcntim,  Philo  being  unique  in  Ihii  wayJ 
though  they  were  overcome  by  ihe  Mellenitttc  language  (pp.  i8i-i8j) 
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whole  living  organism  of  the  Greek  language  nnd  not 
merely  a  disjointed  pan  of  il.  are  beginning  lo  become  con- 
scious of  that  charm  as  well  as  to  recognize  the  vast  im- 
portance of  the  book  from  a  philological  standpoint 

The  xat»^  is  also  well  represented  in  tlie  early  Christian 
literature,  lives  of  saints,  martyrologics,  apocryphal  writings 
and  apologetic  works. 

(2).  An  indirect  source  is  to  be  found  in  the  extant  re- 
mains of  the  Atticists.  These  men — the  greatest  enemies 
to  the  comtnon  vernacular  dialect — put  a  dead  weight  upon 
the  growth  of  the  language  and  wrote  volimies  of  great 
erudition  warning  all  who  cared  to  write  or  speak  elegantly 
10  avoid  "barbarisms".  Their  discussions  of  these  bar- 
barous words,  inflections  and  the  other  general  information 
which  they  give  arc  to  us  of  no  small  value  for  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  common  dialect  and  for  occasional  local  and 
chronological  data. 

(3) .  The  Hcrmcncumata,  or  Greek  and  Latin  glossaries. 
Here  we  find  words  tliat  would  else  have  perished.  They 
give  us  a  good  selection  of  tlie  plebeian  speech,  setting  oppo- 
site the  colloquial  word  or  form  its  literary  equivalent  This 
source  has  not  hitherto  been  minutely  worked.  Tlie  gi-arrw 
marians  and  lexicographers  also  furnish  much  useful  infor- 
mation. 

(4).  The  relics  of  Hellenistic  Greek  fotmd  embedded  in 
ther  languages.  We  can  generally  tell  at  what  particular 
eriod  or  periods  any  language  canie  in  contact  with  Greek 
and  under  what  circumstances  it  borrowed.  Here,  too,  we 
may  detect  iransition-fonns,  that  is,  those  elements  that  en- 
tered the  Koiv^  from  dialect  sources,  localisms  or  from  the 
lowest  circles,  maintaining  for  a  time  a  precarious  existence 
until  ousted  as  the  «i>i»^  passed  lo  modem  Greek,  where 
transition  forms  have  disappeared.  Greek  words  found  in 
other  languages  and  unrepresented  in  ancient  Greek  are  with 
a  high  degree  of  probability  to  be  accounted  as  pure  wortls 
of  the  comriKm  dialect.  In  the  treatment  that  Greek  words 
have  received  in  these  languages  wc  find  many  useful  hints 
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on  the  pronunciation  of  the  common  dialect.     The  langiia 
concerned  are  Latin,  Aramaic,  Syriac,  Gothic,  Coptic.  Anne-^ 
nian  and  Slavic," 

{5).  Another  rich  and  fresh  source  from  which  wc  may 
continually  supplement  our  knowledge  of  the  common  dia- 
lect of  the  Hellenistic  world  is  the  modem  living  Greek 
tongue.  A  knowledge  of  modern  Greek  is  of  the  greatest 
service  in  the  reconstruction  of  ihc  KotwJ  from  which  it  is 
directly  descended,  and  also  in  the  study  of  our  New  Testa- j 
Mient  manuscripts."'  1 

After  the  hloom  of  Greek  literature  known  as  the  clas- 
sical period  had  passed,  two  tendencies  became  pronounced 
in  the  history  of  the  Greek  tongue,  the  one  toward  slavish 
(and  often  misguided)  imitation  of  the  old,  the  other  toward 
the  rejuvenation  of  the  language  from  the  fresh  living 
speech  of  every  day. 

The  first  or  archaic  school  felt  that  tJ  xaXwf  ftmiv  Sva^ 
irtptylyvfTdi  BU  Sk  ovk  ivSex^rai :  SO  nothing  remained  except 
to  imitate  the  old  models  and  confine  the  language  forever 
(0  the  classical  moulds.  Only  tJie  vocabulary  the  ancients 
had  used  was  worthy  of  the  notice  of  a  cultured  man;  only 
the  syntax  and  the  sentence-building  of  the  classics  should 
be  the  norm  for  the  Hellenistic  Greek  in  all  its  centuries.  It 
was  as  if  the  admirers  of  the  early  Chaucerian  or  Elizabethan 
English  classics  were  to  require  the  writers  of  the  twentieth 
century  to  copy  or  imitate  the  style  and  vocabulary  of  those 
period.s. 

First  to  appear  was  Asianism,"  which  is  purely  speaking 

"Sec  especially  the  following:  Thumb,  Di>  grirch.  Ltliau-SrUr  im 
Armenischen  (By:,  ZtiUch.,  igoo,  p.  jffif.) ;  Krauis,  Grirch.  m.  (altiti. 
LthnvbrttT  im  Talmud  Midraich  u.  Targum  (Berlin.  1898I.} ;  Schlailer, 
Verkatintet  Gnethis(h  (Guiersloh.  1900) ;  Lcmtn,  Kleine  Koptitche 
Studitn  (St.  Peteraburjt,  1900),  The  last  mentioned  1  have  not  been 
able  to  consult. 

"  Modern  Greek  may  even  be  applied  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
N.  T.  text  3S  hai  hceti  begun  in  a  slight  way  hy  Alcx.inder  Pallis  in 
Notet  on  file  Gospels  ateanting  to  St.  Mark  anit  St.  Matthew,  bated 
ekitfty  on  modtm  Creek  (Liverpool,  1903). 

-Cf.  R.  C.  Jebb.  Attie  Orators,  vol  a.  p.  439I:  E.  Rohde.  Die  asiari' 
isehe  Rhelorik  u.  die  rtatiit  Sopkistik  in  KheU.  Musrum,  XLI,  1886, 
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only  a  geographical  term  for  the  Greek  prose  literature, 
especially  rhetoric,  which  began  in  early  Hellenistic  days 
to  be  cultivated  in  Asia  Minor.  Imitation  is  full  o(  pitfalls 
into  which  Asianists  fell.  They  tried  to  outdo  that  chastity 
of  style  which  they  cotild  not  reproduce,  and  one  of  ttiem, 
Hcgcsias,  plumed  himself  on  being  so  accomplished  that  the 
true  Attic  writers  were  as  peasants  in  his  eyes. 

Astanisni  began  its  activity  about  300  B.  C.  with  the  birth 
of  the  mivif.  spread  rapidly  in  all  Greek  schools  and  became 
most  pronounced  in  Asia.  Cicero  says  that  Demctrios  of 
Phalcron.  the  ptipil  of  Aristotle,  first  lowered  the  standard 
of  Attic  oratory.  Kallisthenes  of  Stagciros,  Timaeos  of 
Tauromenium,  Klcitarcliiis  and  Hegcsias  of  Magnesia  were 
its  foremost  exponents.  In  Qirisliaii  limes  it  was  renewed 
under  the  so-called  second  Rhetoric  or  Sophistic. 

Asianism  was  in  essence  a  form  of  prose  in  which  bombast 
and  tawdry*  ornament  prevailed,  F.levaied  style  was  aimed 
at  for  its  own  sake  as  a  mantle  for  commonplace  thoughts. 
Gjnspiciious  was  the  lack  of  judgment  and  projiortion.  Onia- 
ment  was  laid  on  everywhere  without  proper  material  under- 
neath. Metaphors,  tropes,  similes,  exaggerated  hyperbole, 
poetic  expressions  were  plentifully  strewn.  Affectation  was 
prominent.  Puerile  enthusiasm  was  aimed  at  throughout, 
though  mostly  out  of  place.  Short  sententious  phrases  were 
combined  with  long  sonorous  periods,  and  the  ears  of  the 
hearer  were  soothed  with  the  sing-song  of  rhythmical 
ctausulae.  No  earnest  matter  was  treated,  all  was  empiri- 
cism and  play  of  words.  Intonation  was  carefully  cnhivatcd 
to  deceive  the  people  in  the  absence  of  genuine  feeling.  So 
theatrical  (  in.-a{ttia  fftarptie^  )  were  the  displays  of  the 
Asianic  declaimers  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  taking 
the  place  of  the  tlicatre  for  public  amusement  The  end  was 
gained,  not  if  truth  was  attained  or  a  great  issue  made  clear 
to  the  puWic  mind,  but  if  the  people  received  a  pleasing  sen- 

PPl  iTof..  or  no.  XXEI  in  hi»  Kltine  ScliriftfM,  voL  3.  pp.  rS-W;  E. 
NoTden,  Dit  anlike  Kumlfirofa,  index  Asinniimm;  W.  Sehmitl,  Allic- 
umtii,  vol.  I,  pp.  xjt. 
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sation  and  ajiplauded,  if  mirabafitur  adulescenles,  multitude 
movebatur.  An  extempore  character  was  ^ven  to  the  dc 
lamations,  the  highest  vahie  being  set  upon  tmprovisatic 
(tA  tiirtiv  U  hriBpon^  ).  Asianism,  howcver,  remained 
on  the  whole  a  popular  movement,  seeking  its  glory  or  re- 
wards not  in  the  monuments  of  literature,  but  in  th« 
tnomentarj'  applause  of  the  crowd. 

When  Asianism  had  become  universaUy  triumphant 
Hemiagoras  of  'I'cmnos  began  a  reaction  about  no  B. 
He  took  the  first  step  by  founding  scholastic  rhetoric  a 
calhng  attention  to  oratoiy  as  an  art — a  factor  forgottc 
in  Asianism.  Il  was  in  the  centre  of  the  Roman  empire  tha^ 
the  contest  was  to  take  place.  About  92  B.  C.  L.  Plotint 
instituted  in  Rome  schools  of  rhetoric  to  be  conducted 
Latin,  not  in  Greek,  and  Greek  teachers  recognized  tl 
the  Romans  were  minded  to  make  their  oratory  in 
way  artistic — cither  in  the  direction  of  Asianism  or 
Atticism.  Hortensius  represented  Asianism.  Then  Cicer 
came  and  tried  to  prune  Asianism  by  introducing  Rhodi; 
eclecticism  which  on  the  whole  was  more  favorable  to  Asia 
ism  than  to  Atticism.  A  further  step  in  the  right  directic 
was  taken  by  the  orator  and  poet  Licinius  Calvus  who 
folk>wed  by  Mcssalla  Corvinus.  Such  was  the  state  of  rca 
tion  when  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  about  the  middle  oi 
the  reign  of  Augustus  sought  to  show  that  to  .^tticize  in  tl; 
direction  of  imitating  Thucydides,  Xenophon.  Lysias 
Hypcreides  was  a  mistake — that  Demosthenes  was  tl 
prince  of  orators  and  had  set  the  norm  of  prose.  We  ca 
not  here  enter  into  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  scientif 
literary  criticism  founded  by  Dionysiiw.  To  him  Asianis 
was  an  alien  that  had  immodestly  crept  into  the  place  right 
fully  belonging  to  another:  the  Asianists  were  "barbaria 
of  Asia,  outlandish  ba^age  from  Phrj-gia  and  Karia". 

Atticism,*'  like  Asianism,  professedly  imitated  the 

onized  masters,  but  with  a  great  difference.     The  forme 

"  Cf.  W.   Schmid,   AslieUmus;   N'orden,   op.  eil.,  index   AliieirmiUg 
Jebb,  of>.  cil.,  ibid. 
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maintained  that  not  the  accidental  nor  Ihe  occasional  excel- 
lencies of  Attic  prose  were  to  be  imitated,  but  the  perma- 
nently excellent,  iheir  work  as  a  whole,  not  piecemeal.  "The 
old  oratory"  (rcprcscntccl  by  Atticism)  "was  an  art,  and 
therefore  based  on  a  theory,  the  new  oratory  (Asianism) 
was  a  knack  (  rpiffij  )  based  on  practice  (>itX^).  Atti- 
cism was  technical  and  scientific,  Asianism  empirical."" 
Dionysius  confidently  predicted  the  speedy  and  ultimate  vic- 
tory of  Atiicisni,  but  he  was  sadly  disappointed.  The  Attic 
standard  of  good  taste  was  too  lofty  and  arduous,  while 
Asianism  followed  the  line  of  least  resistance  and  was 
greatly  favored  by  the  controvasiae  and  camsaf.  It  also 
pandered  to  the  populace  and  sought  to  please  the  depraved 
literary  taste  of  the  influential.  It  held  its  place  in  the 
schools  of  declamation  which  were  preparatory  for  forensic 
eloquence  where  Asianism  found  its  practical  application. 
Atticism  too  made  a  bid  for  popularity — and  aimed  at  refin- 
ing and  purifying  public  taste,  but  failed  permanently  to 
dislodge  its  opponent.  Accordingly  after  its  defeat  before 
the  popidacc  Atticism  retired  to  the  literary  cloisters  where 
it  b^an  its  career  of  lasting  enmity  to  the  popular  speech," 
Henceforth  the  Atticists  perfected  their  sense  of  what  was 
genuinely  Attic  and  therefore  standard,  and  established 
themselves  as  dictators  and  literary  censors.  They  gradually 
drew  into  their  hands  all  the  teamed  and  literary  work  and 
zealously  guarded  it.  If  any  one  wished  to  write  acceptably 
he  must  do  so  by  Attic  standards,  otherwise  he  was  branded 
as  "barbarous",  "vulgar",  and  the  like.  The  Atticist  hedged 
about  the  entrance  to  the  realm  of  literarj-  prose  with  dicta 
as  terrible  as  any  Athanasian  quicunque  vult,  c.  g..  the 
words  with  which  Phrynichus  prefaces  his  first  volume: 
SffTK    &pxaiefft    Kai     BoielfioK    e0i\ei    Sta\^ta0ai     TtlB'    avr^ 

"JAb,  op.  cit..  Pi  4J9. 

"This  ihould  not  blind  u«  to  th«  boons  it  conferred  upon  that  age 
and  even  upon  our  own.  It  set  the  standards  of  correct  and  apprcd- 
ttlvc  literary  crilicitm  and  did  much  for  the  iiudy  and  preservation 
of  the  classics. 
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^XawrAi.      Only  3  bra%-e  man  could  speak  or  write  Gredc  m 
uiiOcr  such  conditions.  ■ 

The  Atticists  began  that  terrible  dualism  in  the  Greek 
language  which  has  lasted  with  such  evil  results  to  our 
own  day,  as  a  consequence  of  which  only  a  few  years  ago  ^ 
on  the  streets  of  Athens  lives  were  lost  in  a  Hot  over  a^ 
translation  of  the  Gospels  by  Alexander  Pallis  into  the 
vernacular  siieech.  This  perpetual  diglossie  or  bilingiialism 
has  hindered  Greek  literature  in  the  succeeding  centuries 
by  making  an  impassable  barrier  between  the  language  of] 
the  schools  and  of  the  colloquial  speech.  Of  course  in  al 
civilized  languages  there  is  a  veniacular  and  there  is 
standard  literary  form,  but  these  two  arc  not,  as  in  Greed 
mutually  opposed  and  almost  unintelligible  to  each  othei 
Any  compromise  between  them  was  prevented  by  the  Atti-' 
cists.  If  a  man  did  nut  write  acceptably  in  Attic  style  he. 
was  relegated  to  (he  cat^ory  of  the  vulgar.  And  few  coul<J 
presume  to  write  according  to  Atticist  standards.  Even  tbftl 
Atlicists  themselves  failed  to  write  pure  Attic  and  did  noti 
escape  contamination  with  the  veniacular.  But  so  far  as' 
they  could  they  gave  the  death-blow  to  the  development  of  j 
the  colloquial  koh'^  for  literary  purposes.  They  ignored' 
the  living  Hellenistic  speech  around  thein  and  sought  in<i 
a  dead  past  the  norm  for  a  rapidly  moving  present.  Tlieyj 
refused  to  take  notice  of  any  phonetic  or  morphologic 
changes,  the  digressions  in  «oiwj  syntax  and  the  pronounced 
analytic  tendencies  of  the  later  stages  of  the  language.  Of! 
course  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  were  among  the] 
Atticists  both  extremists  and  moderates  and  also  that  many 
of  the  most  charming  and  cultured  of  later  Greek  writers^ 
were  Atticists,  for  example  Plutarch,  Dio  Chrysost( 
Lucian  and  Christian  writers  like  John  Chrysostom. 

The  New  Testament  dared  to  dispute  or  rather  to  ignorej 
Atticism.     Here  for  the  first  time  the  vernacular  was  cle-i 
vated  into  literature  though  not  primarily  thought  of 
literature.    The  Atticists  have  undone  in  some  slight  degrc 
the  simple  plebeian  character  of  the  New  Testament.    Sti 
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wc  find  in  our  manuscripts  nbiiiKlance  of  collociiiialisms  and 
much  ihal  is  at  enmity  with  Atticism.  If  we  had  titc  auto- 
graphs we  should  no  doubt  find  these  phenomena  more  ex- 
tended. Our  principal  uncial  nianuscripls  were  written  be- 
tween 300-600  A.  D.  when  Atticistic  tendencies  were  dom- 
inant. The  Atticists,  beinj;  a  literary  chquc  of  dillelanti, 
took  ujKMi  themselves  the  preservation  of  literature  and  the 
multipiyinfj  of  manuscripts.  And  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Atticists  the  clas5  of  scribes  must  have  been  largely  re- 
cruited who  in  coining  New  Testament  manuscripts  could 
ttardly  avoid  correcting  or  expunging  glaring  vulgarisms. 
This  answers  the  question  why  we  do  not  lind  quite  so 
many  colloquialisms  in  the  New  Testament  text  a.s  we  lind 
in  papyri  and  inscriptions  of  the  satnc  strata.  The  Atti- 
cists have  been  at  work,  but  our  best  thanks  is  due  to  them 
for  luving  allowed  so  many  evidences  of  colloquialism  to 
remain  and  for  withholding  from  blurring  the  individuality 
of  the  various  New  Testament  writers.  We  may  suppose 
that  most  of  the  scribes  were  Christians  or  of  Christian 
sympathies  and  wrote  in  ilays  when  the  canonicity  of  the 
New  Testament  was  universally  recognized. 

The  blessings  which  the  koii'j}  Ijcstowcd  upon  Christian- 
ity are  inestimable.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  common 
dialect  brought  about  in  no  small  way  the  fulness  of  the 
It  furnished  an  ecumenical  language  for  an  ecu- 
tnenical  religion.  And  Christianity  came  indeed  in  the 
fulness  of  the  times:  linguistically,  morally  and  politically 
the  world  was  prepared  for  the  new  rt-velation.  Now  for 
almost  the  first  time  in  world  history  was  there  "peace  on 
earth".  The  Hellenistic  kingdoms,  which  had  passed  into 
Roman  provinces  under  the  Republic,  were  under  the  Em- 
pire consolidated  and  better  managed  under  a  strong  cen- 
tralized government.  The  Romans  had  reaped  the  ripe 
fruits  of  Alexander's  conquests  and  bestowed  upon  the 
world  the  longed  for  pax  Romana.  Philosophy  had  sup- 
plied the  wants  of  religion  and  worked  out  schemes  for 
the  guidance  of  human  conduct.    Hellenism  had  introduced 
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into  philosophy  syncretism  and  eclecticism  which  great 
modified  the  outstanding  differences  and  gave  birth  to  a~ 
sense  of  human  brotherhood.  The  philosophy  of  ihe  East 
consorted  with  that  of  the  West  and  the  philosophy  of  the 
West  with  that  of  the  East.  They  borrowed  from  each 
other  and,  instead  of  trying  to  make  the  points  of  differ- 
ence pronoiuiced,  they  showed  a  tendency  to  minimize  the 
differences  and  to  emphasize  the  apparent  or  real  points  of 
similarity.  And  the  philosophies  of  the  pre-Christian  period, 
like  other  movements  of  Hellenism,  had  directed  attention 
to  man  as  an  individual  and  as  a  morally  responsible  Ixing. 
The  noblest  of  these  philosophies  was  Stoicism,  which  was 
weak  in  theory  but  strong  in  practice,  laying  the  emphasis 
on  conduct.  The  strong  fearless  characters  which  it  pro- 
duced deserve  our  admiration  and  remind  us  of  the  products 
of  Calvinism  in  more  recent  ages.  This  form  of  philosophy 
has  left  traces  of  its  influence  on  Christianity,  as  wc  dearly 
see  in  Paul.*'  Hellenistic  philosophy  deserves  credit  for  all 
it  accomplished  in  preparing  the  minds  of  thinking  men  for 
the  higher  truths.  Its  optimism  as  well  as  its  despair  con-^ 
duced  to  the  success  of  the  Gospel. 

But  Christianity  needed  a  language  in  which  to  conve 
to  men  the  teachings  of  her  great  Founder.     The  sacre 
tongue  of  the  chosen  people  of  old  had  not  kept  pace  wit 
the  expanding  sense  of  hiuiian  brotherhood.     In  political! 
scales  the  influence  of  the  Jew  was  considerable,  but  not] 
to  be  compared  with  that  of  the  Greek.    The  home-keeping 
Jew  had  adhered  as  tenaciously  as  Hellenism  allowed  to  th« 
modern  representative  of  the  language  of  the  oracles,  whilel 
his  Hellenistic  brother  of  the  Diaspora  had  adopted  the 
Weltsprache  not  only  for  commerce  and  culture,  but  also 
for  domestic  life  and  for  religion.**     Latin  was  the  lan- 
guage of  power,  but  not  of  a  highly  cultured  or  civilizec 

■  C/.,  e.  g..  Hicks.  "St.  Paul  and  Hrlleiiism",  in  Stitdia  Bib.  it 
1856,  vol.  4,  and  E.  Curtius,  "St,  Paul  in  Athen»",  in  Exfiostlor,  1907^ 
PP-  43Sff. 

"Hence  we  find  so  many  Greek  cpilaph«  by  the  Jew*,  and  lyti; 
gogues  with  Greek  inscriptions  and  Greek  ritual. 
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race.  Rome,  though  despising  the  obsequious  Greeks,  con- 
fessed the  superiority  of  their  civilization  and  assumed  a 
philhellenic  attitude.  It  was  in  Greek  that  the  Roman 
Government  conducted  its  administrative  business  with  its 
vast  Eastern  dominions.  Peace  is  ever  the  sister  of  com- 
merce and  prosfMrity,  ami  to  this  the  pax  Romano  was  no 
exception.  Commerce  everywhere  revived.  The  great 
highways  of  Asia,  Syria  and  "P-gypt  became  alive  again 
with  a  rich  mercantile  life.  Very  active  were  the  cmporia 
from  which  ships  plied  in  great  numbers  to  the  centre  of 
the  world  and  to  the  various  Mediterranean  ports.  All 
this  commerce  used  Greek  as  a  mcdiimi,  because  in  no  other 
language  could  so  many  nationalities  express  themselves. 
Greek  too  was  preeminently  the  language  of  education  and 
culture.  From  the  days  when  Philip  chose  "the  master  of 
tlwtn  that  know"  as  tutor  to  the  boy  Alexander  and  the 
Ptolemies  sent  their  sons  to  Cos  for  Greek  education,  Greek 
tutors  were  in  demand  generally  and  in  no  place  more  than 
at  Rome.  Even  Roman  emperors  could  write  their  con- 
fessions and  reflections  in  Greek.  All  the  great  highways 
led  to  Rome  where  cosmopolitanism  reigned,  llie  strongest 
tincture  in  which  was  Greek.  Horace  bears  witness  to  this 
when  he  says""  Graecia  capta  fcrum  -jictorem  cepit,  and 
Juvenal,  at  a  later  dale,  complains  that  he  cannot  tolerate 
the  Graecam  urbem,^*  meaning  Rome  herself.  Arabs,  Copts 
and  Jews  in  Egypt  did  business  in  Greek;  native  Orientals 
in  the  heart  of  Asia  Minor  put  Greek  epitaphs  on  their 
tombstones.  The  names  of  the  seven  deacons  chosen  in 
the  constitution  of  the  early  Church  in  Jenisalem  are  all 
Greek.  Moreover  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
addressed  his  readers  in  the  language  of  the  civilization  to 
which  the>'  liad  been  subdued,  and  Paul  wrote  his  Epistle 
to  a  Christian  community  in  Rome  in  Greek.  Joscphus 
wrote  in  Greek  for  his  Roman  patrons. 

Greek  therefore  was  not  ill  chosen  to  carry  the  Gospel 

'EpUt.  3.  I.  t$6. 
*Sai.  3.  6t. 
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over  the  Gracco-Roman  world.  It  was  one  of  the  largest 
determiiiiiiff  factors  in  the  rapid  spread  of  Christianity, 
which  could  not  otherwise  in  three  decades  or  so  after  the 
Rcsnrrection  liave  been  established  over  Syria,  Asia  Minor, 
"all  Asia",  Thessaly  and  elsewhere.  The  early  missionaries 
made  no  attempt,  as  modern  missionaries  do,  to  learn  (lie 
native  languages.  They  preached  the  Gospel  only  where 
Greek  had  prepared  the  way  for  them.  This  was  quite  as 
important  a  consideration  as  the  Roman  highways  and 
centres  of  population. 

Not  only  because  of  its  universality  but  because  of  its 
facility  of  expression  Hellenistic  Greek  was  well  fitted  to 
be  the  vehicle  for  the  world  religion.  Fortunately  for 
Christianity  it  was  not  the  highly  artistic  and  pohsl>ed  Attic 
Greek.  Had  this  been  a  requisite  the  New  Testament 
writers  would  hardly  have  dared  to  write,  for  only  the  intro- 
ductory verses  of  Luke  show  anything  like  classical  Greek; 
the  Greek  of  James  and  of  Hebrews  could  not  satisfy  that 
standard.  But  in  Hellenistic  Greek  one  could  say  the  plain- 
est truth  in  the  most  nattiral  way,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  same  type  of  Greek  has  proved 
capable  of  conveying  the  most  profound  conceptions.  It 
was  a  language  which  almost  anyone  could  write  and  every- 
one could  understand,  ami  consequently  appropriate  for  that 
religion  which  was  intended  to  be  intelligible  to  the  masses 
of  humanity. 

S.  Angus. 

Theological  Seminary, 
Hartford,  Conn. 


Of  all  the  symbols  by  which  llie  early  Christians  attempted 
to  embody,  and  at  the  same  time  perhaps  to  conceal,  the 
concepts  of  their  faith,  the  Fish  is  the  most  obscure  in  point 
of  origin.  The  other  symbols  can  usually  be  traced  either 
to  Old  and  New  Testament  types,  to  associations  of  ideas 
current  in  pagan  thought,  or  to  those  whidi  arose  during 
tlic  early  development  of  Ciristian  art  itself.  Thus  the 
Good  Shepherd  which  represents  Christ  in  catacomb  paint- 
ings and  the  reliefs  of  sarcophagi  was  obviously  suggested 
by  the  use  of  the  same  image  in  tlie  Evangels,  and  the  dove 
which  answers  to  the  Christian  pax,  the  "peace  that  pasaeth 
understanding",  seems  to  result  from  the  fusion  of  two 
symbolical  notions,  according  to  one  of  which,  derived  from 
pagan  sources,  the  dove  was  the  emblem  of  purity,  and  by 
virtue  of  the  other  the  type  of  divine  deliverance  first  ex- 
pressed by  the  dove  which  brought  the  olive-branch  to  Noah 
in  the  ark. 

But  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  Fish.  Its  meaning  is 
plain  enough' — it  almost  always  dearly  represents  Christ, 
though  sometimes  standing  for  the  Christian,  and  its  history 
can  be  traced  from  its  appearance  in  the  second  century 
down  to  the  fourth,  when  it  begins  gradually  to  disappear 
on  Christian  monuments,  although  sporadic  instances  of  its 
later  use  may  still  be  found.  Only  its  origin  remains  to  be 
explained.  To  this  end  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  have 
been  ransacked  for  prototypes,  the  writings  of  the  Fathers 
have  been  carefully  reviewed,  antiquity  has  been  searched 
for  parallels,  and  every  department  of  early  Christian  his- 
tory, thought  and  custom  has  been  laid  under  contribution, 
but  the  question  seems  still  as  far  from  solution  as  ever. 
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It  would  seem  a  hopeless  undertaking  therefore  to  try  to 
unravel  the  puzzle  which  has  bailed  so  many  scholars,  and 
the  present  writer  wowld  scarcely  have  the  temerity  to  at-fl 
tempt  it,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  archaeological 
evidence  now  available  is  considerably  fuller  and  more  defi- 
nite than  that  employed  by  previous  writers  on  this  theme. 
This  increase  of  archaeological  data  is  of  especial  import- 
ance in  the  qnestion  of  tfie  origin  of  the  Fish-symboJ,  be- 
cause in  treating  a  type  of  a  clearly  popular  character  like 
the  Fish,  we  can  only  grasp  its  meaning  and  derivation  byfl 
searching  the  monuments  of  Christian  art.  inasmuch  as  these 
are  certainly  the  surest  expression  of  the  ideas  of  popular 
Christianity.  It  is  not  in  the  pages  of  the  Fathers  that  we 
meet  the  humble  imaginings  of  the  ordinary  believer,  but  ini 
the  paintings  on  his  tomb,  the  figures  on  the  ring  he  wore, 
the  formulae  on  his  epitaph,  and  the  sculptures  on  his 
phagus. 

Again,  only  a  part  of  the  theories  regarding  the  origin 
of  the  symbol  have  takeii  into  full  account  the  exact  signifi* 
cance  with  which  it  is  in  most  cases  used,  and  some  of  these 
have  misinterpreted  this  significance  through  lack  of  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  monuments.     Yet  the  real  meaning 
of  the  Fish  is  of  prime  importance  in  dctemiining  its  origin. 
And  it  is  obvious  that  a  symbol  of  so  special  a  character 
as  the  Fish  was  probably  not  originally  used  to  represen' 
Christ  in  all  His  aspects,  but  only  in  one.    The  object 
this  treatise  therefore  is  three- fold:  (t)  to  restate  the  evi- 
dence, and  particularly  the  archaeological  evidence,  as  com- 
pletely as  the  writer's  knowledge  and  facilities  will  permit 
(2)   to  determine  the  predominating  significance  of  tb 
Fish-symbol  in  its  earliest  use.  and  (3)  to  deduce  from  thi; 
significance  and  the  archaeological  evidence  the  origin 
the  sj-mbol  itself. 

The  first  monograph  devoted  to  the  Fish  as  the  symbol 
of  Christ  was  a  Dissertatio  de  nomine  Christi  acrostichto 
Ix^vv    piscis.  by  Johannes  Cypriani,  published  at  Leip 
in  1699.     This  author,  as  the  title  of  his  book  shows. 
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the  sitnbol  to  tlic  famous  Siliyllinc  acrostic,  'lifaotit 
•ov  Tii^  £«n-^.  the  initinl  letters  of  wliJcli  spell 
the  word  tx^  or  fish.  The  relation  of  the  Sibylline 
■cnwic  to  the  Fish  will  be  taken  up  later,  and  I  shall  only 
mBrk  here  that  there  is  evidence  to  show  titat  the  symbol 
lEttdates  the  acrostic. 

The  archaeological  evidence  was  introduced  in  a  mooo- 
pvf^  published  fifty  years  after  the  work  just  mentioned. 
This  was  Costadoni's  Dtsseriasione  sapra  it  pesce  come  sim- 
.  M«  di  GfSH  Cristo  presio  gli  antichi  crisliam.  an  article  in 
's  RaccoUa  d'opuscoH  scienliftd  e  filologici,  vol. 
1749,  pp.  247-329.  About  forty  monuments  arc 
led  in  this  work,  many  of  them  non-Christian  and  forg- 
No  further  woric  is  recorded  on  the  subject  until 
i,  when  Potidori  published  an  article  entitled  Del  pesce 
\e  simbolo  di  Cristo  e  dei  Crtsticni,  in  the  Amico  Cath- 
'0,  a  periodical  issued  in  Milan. 
Tbe  real  foundation  for  later  investigations  was  laid  by 
tit  exhaustive  dissertations  of  the  Benedictine  (afterwards 
Caniinal)  J.  B.  Pitra  and  of  G.  B.  Ue  Rossi,  which  were 
potfabnl  in  Pitra'.s  Spicilegium  Solesmense  vol.  Ill,  tSss- 
*s  dissertation  has  for  its  title:  IXftTEmr  de  pisce 
'(orico  et  simbolico  and  contains  a  very  complete  collcc- 
of  the  passages  in  Oiristinn  literature  which  bear  in 
way  upon  the  Fish-symbolism,  tt^cther  with  a  survey 
ibe  part  played  by  the  fish  in  the  allegorical  and  mytho- 
i!  lore  of  antiquity,  among  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians, 
riaw.  Jews,  Greeks  and  Romans.  From  this  survey  of 
posiible  pre-Oiristian  sources,  he  drew  the  important 
negative  conclusion  that  the  earlier  notions  had  no  in- 
whatc^-er  in  the  fonnation  of  the  Christian  symbol. 
Twain  iwclem  laboronh-s  nihil  cepimus,  says  Pitra,  using 
Ifc  words  of  Peter,  with  reference  to  this  i>ortion  of  his 
The  theory  of  origin  which  suggested  itself  to  Pitra 
tbe  result  of  his  investigations,  traced  the  symbol  to  the 
'Bidter:   Or*  DartttUuttg  /tin  ChrisH  ttnltr  dem  BUdf  dts  Fitch^i, 
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dolphin,  the  fish  iv0pw7r6TaTov  •  and  piscis  sah'ator  of  an- 
tiquity. The  association  of  the  fisli  with  Christ  would  thus 
have  conie  about  through  emphasis  upoii  His  furKiion  as 
Saviour,  which  seems  to  be  sujiportcd  by  the  final  epithet 
in  the  acrostic  formula,  'lijirow  X/waroc  8*i>i)  Tiov  Hvnip, 
"Jesus  Qirist,  Son  of  God.  Saviour."  There  are,  however, 
two  considerations  which  negative  Pitra's  theory,  namely, 
that  it  is  not  certain  that  oa>77Jp  was  originally  the  final  word 
in  the  acrostic  fonnula,  and  second,  if  the  Fish-sjinbol  were 
derived  from  the  dolphin,  we  should  expect  it  to  appear  first 
on  Christian  monuments  in  the  dolphin-form,  whereas  the 
latter  form  of  the  symbol  does  not  antedate  the  second  halb^ 
of  the  third  century.^  ^M 

Dc  Rossi  follows  Pitra's  examination  of  the  literary 
sources  with  a  treatise  on  the  archaeological  evidence  en- 
titled: De  christianis  monumftilu  IxffOv  exkibentibus.  This 
was  the  great  archaeologist's  first  published  work,  to  which 
he  was  ever  fond  of  alluding:,  having  apparently  conceived 
for  it  an  extra-scientific  afTcction.  It  comprises  a  corf>us 
of  the  inscriptions,  gems,  i>aintings,  sculptures,  etc..  in  which 
the  Fish  appears,  and  each  monument  is  given  that  compre- 
hensive and  lucid  exposition  which  makes  De  Rossi's  work 
so  satisfactory  to  the  student.  An  appendix  contains  an 
Index  uiscripiionum  quae  ix^wx:  sigtw  Holatae  sunt.  De 
Rossi's  opinion,  however,  regarding  the  origin  of  the  symbol 
was  modified  by  the  discovery  of  frescoes  in  ihe  catacomb 
of  Callixtus  at  Rome  in  which  he  saw  the  Christ-fish  Irear- 
ing  the  eucharistic  bread  and  wine  upon  its  back.  This 
opinion  is  expressed  in  final  form  in  his  great  work.  Roma 
Sotleranea.  "The  Fish  which  symbolizes  the  cucharist  does 
not  come,  as  Renan  supposes,  from  the  fish  cooked  as  an 
article  of  food  and  eaten  at  the  suppers  of  Jesus  and  the 
Apostles.  From  the  tx^vn,  from  the  livinir  fish  which  was 
used  as  a  conventional  sign  for  Christ  in  the  secret  symbo^ 

'Athtnacus  XIII,  30,    Pitra:  Ibid.,  vol,  III,  p,  jia 
'Hcuser,  s.  v.  "Fisch"  in  Kraus:    Reaieneyblofidif  der  chrUilick 
Alt rr timer  I.  p.  5a<X 
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ism  to  indicate  the  mystic  dogma  of  the  eucharist.  sprang 
the  search  for  incidents  in  the  Gospels  where  mention  is 
made  of  the  bread  and  lish,  and  the  complication  of  the 
primitive  simple  symlaol  by  allusions  to  these  or  other  Bib- 
lical stories.  1  have  no  intention  in  this  treatise  of  decid- 
ing the  question  whether  the  first  use  of  the  Fish  as  the 
hieroglyphic  of  Christ  is  due  to  the  Sibylline  acrostic. 
I  according  to  the  opinion  of  several  archaeologists,  or 
'  whether  the  ^'mbol  arose  in  the  Apostolic  age,  and  subse- 
quently inspired  the  author  of  the  Sibylline  verses."* 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  De  Rossi  leaves  the  ultimate 
origin  of  the  symbol  open,  hut  believes  that  the  Fish  repre- 
sents the  euchariscic  Christ,  or  Oirist  as  mystically  sacrificed 
in  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  claims  for  the  symbol  with  this 
BJj^rnificancc  an  antiquit>'  coeval  with  the  beginning  of 
Christianity  itself.  This  position  has  for  the  most  part 
been  adopted  by  later  writers  whose  works  are  largely  based 
upon  Dc  Rossi's,  as  Marnicchi,"  and  Lowrie.' 

Alexandre,  tlie  editor  of  the  Oraaila  SibytUna.  suggests, 
in  his  commcntarj'  on  the  Sibylline  acrostic'  tiiat  the  symbol 
may  be  derived  from  Jonah's  whale,  "quae  divinac  resur- 
rectionis  imago  fuit".  The  "whale",  however,  both  in  the 
Septuagint  and  New  Testament.  is«^TOt, —  not  (^^w-  and 
the  type  in  Christian  art  is  always  the  classic  sea-monster. 
Another  objection  to  this  view  is  that  the  type  of  rcsurrec- 

*ltamo  Soil.  1.  1864.  pp.  350-351  '•  "II  P"«  simboleegfaREc  rcofarisli* 
oon  viene  da  quelle  coiio  ad  uso  ill  vivanda,  manitiato  net  conviti  da 
Cetu  con  gll  spostoli.  come  vorrebbe  11  Rcnan.  Dall'  txfi«t,  dal  pctce 
vivo  ^egno  convendonale  dt  Critto  adopcraio  ncl  tmiboliuno  arcano 
per  imticarc  il  secrclo  domma  dell'  cucaristin.  iiacciue  U  ricerca  <li 
laiti  cvangelici.  ove  i  menrioiie  del  pane  e  del  pcscc.  e  il  comolica- 
nento  del  primiiivo  templicitsimo  Mtnlwlo  con  allusion!  a  quesie  e  ad 
allr*  biblkbc  iitotic.  Se  poi  la  prima  oriaitic  del  pcKc  come  gerogli- 
fico  di  Criito  lia  dovuta  all'  acroilico  tibillini  lecondo  la  wntenza  d! 
parrecebi  archeflogi.  owero  qu<I  simbolo  sia  nalo  nell'  eta  apo»tclica, 
«d  alibia  qtttndi  iipirato  I'autore  del  venj  »jbillini  nel  mio  iratiaio  tion 
valU  dtfinirio." 

'  ElfMenis  il-arckM»s;if  eMl.  I.  !»».  PP^  266-368. 

*Moimm*nlt  0/  Iht  Barly  Chirdi,  1901,  pp.  xtyaiA. 

'  One.  Sityll.  II..  1856,  p.  338- 
I 
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tion  lies  not  in  the  monster  itself  but  in  the  salvation 
Jonah,  as  is  brought  out  clearly  bj-  Jesus'  own  words  in 
Matthew  xii.  40:  "For  as  Jonah  was  three  days  and  three 
night's  in  the  whale's  belly;  so  shall  the  son  of  man  be  three 
days  and  three  nights  in  the  heart  of  the  earth"." 

No  further  contributions  to  the  subject  were  made  until 
Ferdinand  Becker  brought  out  a  poptdarized  version  of  DcM 
Rossi's  monof^raph"  in  1866.  He  made  some  small  addi- 
tions to  De  Rossi's  material,  but  contributed  nothing  new 
in  the  way  of  commentary  or  conclusions.  The  same  is  true 
of  Martigny's  Dictionnatre  d'archfologie  chretienne  pub- 
lished in  1877.  in  which  the  article  "Poisson"  is  a  summary^ 
of  the  monographs  of  De  Rossi,  Pitra  and  Becker. 

A  new  period  of  theorizing  was  opened  rather  inauspic 
ioiisly  by  an  article  of  H,  Mcrz  published  in  the  Chrisilicht 
Kunstblatt  of  1880,**  in  which  he  undertakes  to  explain  tV 
origin  of  the  sjinbol  as  coming  from  the  use  of  the  Gr 
J^»  to  mean  "fish".    The  "relish"  which  the  word  signifies 
was  in  earlier  times  meat,  but  later  fish,  as  we  meet  it  in 
Greek  comedy,  and  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  fish  in  Plutarch 
(Syntp.  4.  4.  2. )     In  connection  with  this  Merz  cites  Jc 
vi,  5iff.,  and  particularly  v.  54:  "Whoso  eateth  my  f]« 
and  drinkcth  my  blood  shall  have  everlasting  life". 
have  then  according  to  Merz  a  series  of  this  sort :  "Christ 
flesh"=*^o*'="fish".     Therefore,  "ficsh"="fish'" ;  a  s) 
bolical  hop.  skip  and  jump  which  Merz  believes  would  ha\ 
offered  no  difticidty  to  an  Alexandrian  allegorist  like  Ger 
ent.    This  theory  may  pass  without  other  comment  than  tl 
of  Achelis"  who  points  out  that  there  is  no  trace  of 
a  use  of  S^ov  in  Clement  and  that  Christ  said,  not :  o  rp 
fMV  TO  H^ov,  but    0  Tpmytov  fiov  r^v  ffdpica. 

Garrucci,  in  the  text  of  his  "History  of  Christian  Art"*^ 


unltr 


'Achelisr  Symbol  dtt  Fitflus,  p.  49,  iinte. 

•F.    B«ker:     DiV   Darstellttng    Jtsu    Chrisli 
Fischfi,  186S.    Second  ciJ..  urchanged,  1876. 

"Fpi  9~fF.     The  theory  U  tcstatcd  in  anoilier  article 
periodical  in  18%  pp.  4$ff- 

'^Symbol  dfi  Fuchet,  p.  50,  note. 

'Storia  deW  Ant  Ovtiana  1873-1881.  I.,  p,  134. 
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st^gests  tliat  the  symbol  Fish=Christ  may  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  other  symlx)!  of  KisIi=;Christian.  assuming 
the  latter  to  be  the  primitive  significance  of  the  Kish.     He 
ungues  that  the  type  was  used  to  denote  the  assumption  of 
momlity  by  tlic  Son  of  God,  who  thus  made  Himself  equal 
to  the  humblest  of  His  followers,  and  cites  a  homily  of 
Theophanes  Cerameus  (i2lh  century)  in  which  he  speaks 
of  the  fish  on  the  coals  in  John  xxi  as  the  "image  of  assumed 
humanity  which  swam  like  the  fish  in  the  bitter  waters  of 
mortality  without  shadow  of  sin".    But  that  this  unconvinc- 
ti^  supposition  did  not  commend  itself  to  its  author  is 
I  fihowo  by  the  fact  that  Garnicci  elsewhere"  attributes  the 
genesis  of  the  sjmbol  to  the  Sibylline  acrostic.    The  grounds 
lor  rejecting  this  theory  have  been  mentioned  above, 

De  Rossi's  association  of  the  Fish  with  the  "euchariatic" 
Christ  was  repeated  b>-  Hcuscr'*  but  his  treatment  amounts 
«ly  to  relating  the  origin  of  the  symbol  with  the  allegorical 
Rferences  to  the  fish  in  Luke  xxiv.  42,  John  vi.  11-13,  xxt- 
S-iJ,aDd  Matt.  xiv.  19.  "We  have  to  do",  he  says,  "with 
imyitic  symbol  of  Christian  origin,  which  has  its  ultimate 
Wiisnot  in  the  significance  of  the  letters  of  the  word  tx^vi. 
In  m  tlie  pregnant  relation  in  which  the  fisli  in  the  Evangels 
•Mills,  according  to  the  unanimous  interpretation  of  the 
ftUxTs.  to  the  suffcrini",  cucharistic  Saviour".  Heiiscr, 
■Wrtr,  does  not  develop  his  theory  and  leaves  the  ques- 
f  Unpractically  where  it  is  left  by  Dc  Rossi.  We  are  as- 
Wfl  that  the  Fish  represented  the  sacrificed  Christ  of  the 
•"Auisi.  and  shown  passages  in  the  Evangels  with  which 
*<ofipn  of  such  a  use  of  the  Fish  may  be  connected;  but 
^  ifcraHxIiate  steps  are  lacking.  Heuser's  brief  siiggcs- 
•w.  Ixm'e\-er,  is  important,  and  csixrcially  the  citation  of 
Qc  tkrte  passages.  Jno.  vl  11-13.  xxi.  8-13,  and  Matt. 
'■''■  19.  in  which  sufficient  occasion  may  be  found  for  the 
^'maitoci  of  a  symbolical  concept  whereby  the  niultiplica- 

"Unmtti  rf"  tfigmt*'*'  an6tnnt.  pp.  18-M. 

*i  ».  *Fi»eh"  in  Kraiw'  Ktaleneyktopadie  4er  tkrinUehen  Alltr- 
'.  lSa]-i8a6b  vol.  II.,  p.  sxn 
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tion  of  loaves  and  fishes,  or  the  bread  and  6sh 
represented  the  Lord's  Supper;  at  any  rate,  there  is  ample' 
evidence  in  early  Christian  art  that  such  a  concept  was 
formed,  as  will  be  shown  later  on.     But  the  admission  of ' 
this  parallel  docs  not  solve  the  problem  of  the  Fish-symbol, 
for  in  the  Evangels  the  emphasis  is  obviously  laid  upon  the 
bread,  not  upon  the  fish,  and  we  have  yet  to  find  out  how 
the  bread  came  to  be  eliminated  and  the  fish  remained  m 
the  sole  sjinbol  of  the  sacrificed  Christ. 

Schult?*^"  based  a  derivation  of  the  symbol  on  Matt.  viLl 
lO :  "Or  if  he  ask  a  fish,  will  he  give  him  a  serpent  ?"  Fish 
and  serpent  are  here  opposed  and  the  serpent  is  a  familiar 
enough  symbol  of  the  devil  throughout  the  New  Testament; 
the  fish  by  contrast  therefore  came  to  represent  Christ.  The 
objection  lo  this  theory  is  pointed  out  by  Achelis.'*  that  ■ 
however  plausible  such  a  derivation  may  be,  we  have  no  ^ 
right  to  accept  it.  unless  it  is  supported  by  evidence  in  the 
earliest  leslimonia,  both  literary  and  monumental,  showing 
a  connection  between  the  symbol  and  Matt.  vii.  lo.  Such 
evidence  is  lacking,  The  theory  did  not  in  fact  commend 
itself  to  Schultze  himself  for  in  a  later  work"  he  takes  up 
the  position  held  by  De  Rossi  and  docs  not  attempt  to  trace 
the  sjTnbol  to  its  origin,  farther  than  to  assimie  that  the 
latter  is  independent  of  and  earlier  than  the  acrostic 
"Alone",  he  says,  "as  in  Lucina,"  or  placed  before  the  ban- 
queters as  food,  the  fish  is  surrounded  and  fraught  with  a 
secret  meaning,  and  this  secret  meaning  is  the  mystic  offer- 
ing of  Christ  to  the  believers  in  the  eucharist". 

The  first  writer  to  attempt  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
bread  and  fish  of  the  multiplication  and  the  isolated  Fish- 
symbol  was  Hasenclever,'"  but  his  h>-pothesis.  while  a  per- 
fectly reasonable  one,  and  one  which  would  have  been  more 

"Dif  Kaiokomben,  1882.  i>.  09.  ^H 

"  Symbol  des  Fiichu.  p.  50,  rote  ^H 

" Archatologi*  dtr  alichrisllichen  Kuml,  i8q6,  p.  173.     Cf.  alto  Ar- 
ehSoicguchc  Sludien  of  1880.  p.  5J. 
"The  curliest  potiton  of  the  caiacomb  of  Callixtus. 
"Drr  aitthritllieke  GribrrJchmuck,  1886,  p.  233. 
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convincing  if  the  author  of  it  had  been  able  to  avail  himsdf 
of  tile  present  archaeological  data,  is  rendered  untenable  by 
the  attempt  he  made  to  lit  the  Fish-symbol  into  his  general 
theory  of  the  derivation  of  Oiristian  types.  According  to 
|.this.  nearly  all  the  types  in  early  Christian  art  are  derivations 
from  the  classic,  and  one  of  the  examples  of  this  relation 
is  the  banquet-scene  which  is  frequent  in  catacomb  frescoes 
and  ordinarily  interpreted  as  representing  the  multiplication 
of  loaves  and  fishes.  This  in  Hascnclcvcr's  opinion  is 
simply  a  replica  of  the  Greco-Roman  funeral  feast.  The 
addition  of  loaves  and  fishes  was  thought  of  by  way  of  as- 
sociating the  banquet-scene  with  the  multiplication.  Once 
formed,  this  type  was  gradually  sifted  of  all  unessential 
elements  until  bread  and  fish  alone  were  left,  as  may  be  seen 
Qpon  certain  frescoes  and  epitaphs.  "Is  it  then  to  be  won- 
lerec]  at,  that  the  bread  also  was  dropped  and  the  fish  alone 
remained?"  Briefly,  the  banquet  scenes  of  the  catacomhs 
are  first  merely  funeral  feasts  taken  over  from  classic  art; 
next  they  are  a&similated  to  the  Christian  historical,  not 
symbolical,  episode  of  the  multiplication,  hy  the  addition  of 
loaves  and  fishes;  third,  this  scene  is  abbreviated  to  loaves 
and  fishes,  or  the  fish  alone,  still  retaining  its  reference  to 
tlie  miracle,  and  whatever  symbolism  the  Fish  betrays  in 
later  times  is  a  subsequent  addition. 

Hasendever's  general  theory  of  the  complete  dependence 
of  Christian  t>-pcs  upon  classic  art  may  be  dismissed.  We 
know  enough  now  of  the  sources  atid  development  of  early 
Christian  art  to  give  the  antique  its  due  appreciation  as  a 
factor  therein,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  governing  one. 
Hascnclcver  was  caught.  like  Raoul  Rochette^'  and  Piper." 
by  superficial  parallels  between  pagan  and  Christian  monu- 
ments, but  the  essentia!  originality  of  early  Oiristian  art  is 
now  established.  And  deeper  acquaintance  with  the  cata- 
combs is  beginning  to  convince  students  that  so  far  from 

'Sir  I'origine  dtt  types  imilaiifs  qui  conitiiHenl  I'uTl  du  Chrutian- 
itmf.  Paris.  1834. 
"UylkologU  itf  rhrittUthen  Kami.    Weimar.  1847. 
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being  conservative  in  aosigning:  a  symbolical  meaning  to  the! 
early  Ijtjcs,  such  a  significance  is  generally  to  be  predicated, 
the  burden  of  proof  being  on  the  other  side.  Consequently, 
Hasenclever's  theory  regarding  the  Fish  was  discredited  by 
his  premises,  and  bis  really  valuable  contribution,  the  sug- 
gestion ui  the  gradual  abbreviation  of  the  bantjuct-sccnc  to 
the  loaves  and  fishes  has  not  been  duly  appreciated.  This 
will  be  discussed  later;  but  it  must  be  remarked  that  he  tooj 
gives  no  adequate  explanation  of  the  final  step,  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  bread. 

The  most  ambitious  attempt  to  settle  our  question  which'H 
has   yet    appeared    was    Hans    .^chelis"    Pas    Symbol    dfs 
Fishesi"  in  which  he  elaborated  the  theory,  based  upon  the 
literary  sources,  that  the  symbol  of  the  Fish  was  derived 
from  the  baptism  of  Oirist.     It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
Christ  was  first  saluted  as  tlie  Son  of  God.  and  the  Fishl 
was  chosen  to  represent  Christ  as  the  type  best  suited  tc 
convey  the  allusion  to  the  baptism.     The  symbol  thus  d< 
rived  made  its  way  from  Rome,'*  its  starting-point,  throui 
out  the  Christian  world. 

The  principal  value  of  Achelis'  work  lies  in  his  treatment^ 
of  the  literary  sources,  from  which  he  has  collected  a 
venient  corpus  of  citations  out  of  nearly  all  the  authors  oi 
the  first  five  centuries  who  make  use  of  the  Fish-symbol 
His  comments  on  these  passages  are  often  very  valtiabic 
but  quite  as  often  his  judgment  seems  to  be  obscured 

■  Marburg.  1888. 

"Achelis'  rcasonins  on  this  point  is  a  good  example  o(  his  occasic 
ally  confident  deductiiMis  from  unpromitinit  prcniises.    He  derives  Ihl 
Roman  origin  ol  (he  symbol  from  the  allusions  lo  it  in  TertLillian:    i?tf1 
Baptismo.  in  Oriiten.  and  in  the  epilnph  of  Ahcreius,  and  summanzet 
his  deduciiont  at  follows  (p.  48) :  "Tcrluliisn  was  in  (tome  himtclf 
shortly  before  llic  conipofitlan  of  his  ircaiixc  De  Bapiiimo,  and  all  the 
other  ihrrads  (of  evidence)   lead  likewite  to  Rome.    Al>erciu»  in 
epitaph  speaks  with  enthusiastic  words  of  the  iniprc««ion  which  Roc 
had  once  made  upon  him,  and  eoniequenlly  the  acquaiiiianee  with 
(fish)    symboliini,   which   he   brings   out   very  abruptly   in   his   cp^lapt 
may  have  been   brought   by   him   ftoni   Rome.     It   i*  well   known   t!; 
Origen  was  aUo  in  Rome.    Rome  therefore  muit  be  the  home  of 
symbol". 
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fclmd  adherence  to  his  theory.  The  treatment  of  tlie  archae- 
ological evidence  which  forms  the  second  part  of  his  book, 
is  superficial  in  the  extreme.  I  shall  defer  discussion  of 
bis  arguments  until  later,  and  refer  the  reader  for  an  esti- 
mate of  his  worlc,  to  the  terse  statement  of  Hamack:" 
"Achelis"  monograph  has  not  yet  lifted  the  veil," 

Schultzc,  Hasenclever  and  Aclielis  were  bitterly  reviewed 
by  Moiis,  \\"il]»ert  in  his  Priticipienfragen  dcr  christlkhcn 
Archaohgie,  and  his  estimate  of  the  value  of  their  con- 
tributions is  very  frankly  expressed  in  the  closing  para- 
graphs of  this  book:  "they  arc  lacking  primarily  in  scien- 
tific earnestness  "  His  own  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the 
Fish-symbd  is  recorded  on  page  44,  note  2:  "the  question 
whetfier  the  acrostic  suggested  the  Fish-symbol,  or  whether 
the  latter  was  antecedent  to  the  former,  is  at  present  not 
ripe  for  discussion", — from  which  it  appears  that  Wilpert 
had  adopted  tl>e  non-committal  attitude  of  De  Rossi.  Wil- 
pert's  opinion,  as  the  foremost  authority  on  the  catacomb- 
frescoes,  is  of  course  of  the  greatest  weight,  and  it  is  very 
interesting  to  find  that,  after  having  ridiculed  Hascnclcvcr's 
derivation  of  the  Fish  from  the  nnJtiplic^ition  in  Principierv- 
fragcti'''  he  guardedly  suggests  in  FracHo  Panis.  published 
in  1895.  that  the  origin  of  the  symbol  may  have  to  be  sought 
after  all  in  the  representations  of  this  miracle. 

Hennecke's  brief  treatment  of  the  Fish  in  his  AUchrist- 

^Hche  Malerff"'  evidently  attempts  to  reconcile  as  many  of 
the  conflicting  theories  as  is  possible.  But  his  conclusions 
are  not  positive  ones,  save  that  he  finds  that  a  eucharistic 
leaning  cannot  be  derived  for  the  Fish  in  its  earliest  use 

""^rom  the  S)"mbolicaI  bajiquet-scencs.  or  representations  of 
the  multiplication.  And  he  adds  that  "so  long  as  no  new 
mommicntal   or  literary  sources    illuminate  the  darkness 

^irhich  surrounds  the  origin  of  the  Fish-symbol,  one  cannot 

'Zur   /Ibereiuj-lniehrifl.  p.   i6,  in    TtJtlf   vnd   UnlfrinehungtH  rur 
CeuM.  dtr  Atlthr.  Litrraiur,  vol,  XIT. 
■  Freibuig,  r895P,  p.  loa 
"Pp.  I  J,  14- 
•  1896,  pp,  270-275- 
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say  tliat  the  other  meanings  of  the  Fish  grew  out  of  the 
euchAristic  significance".  With  regard  to  the  relation  of  tJic 
symbol  to  the  acrostic,  Hcnncckc  is  inconclusive. 

The  Bulletin  de  la  Soditi  nalionale  des  antiquaires  de 
France  of  1898  contains  a  summary  of  a  paper  by  Mowat", 
in  which  an  entirely  new  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  s)'mbol 
is  broached.     Mowat  believes  that  it  is  derived  from  the 
acrostic  formula    'IijooO^  Xpitrro?    QtoD  Tios   Stur^p,    but 
thinks  that  this  formula  appeared  long  before  the  SibjlUne 
acrostic,  during  the  second  persecution  under  Oomilian.    At 
Alexandria  the  titles  of  this  emperor  appear  upon  coins  asi 
AvTottp^Totp  Katffofi  ©eoC  Ti'oe  io^tiTiat'oV,  Qeow  Tiik  being 
the  Greek  transcription  of  Dtvi  filius,  referring  to  the  deifi- 
cation of  Domitian's  father  Vespasian.    During  Domitian's) 
persecution.  Mowat  says,  the  Christians  must  have  produced 
the  t'x^w  formula  with  its  ©toO  Ti«  as  a  protest  against 
the  impious  title  of  the  emperor.    This  theory  will  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  more  than  a  suggestion  of  doubtful  value  on 
account  of  the  impossibility  of  finding  corroborative  evi-| 
dcntc  for  it.  There  is  good  reason  to  doubt  that  the  formula ) 
is  much  older  than  200.  for  the  second  century  writers  doJ 
not  mention  it-     Furthermore,  Roman  emperors  bore  the] 
title  of  Diti  filitts  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Caracalla;  the  "pcr-j 
secution"  of  Domitian  is  an  uncertain  quantity,  and  theJ 
archaeological  evidence  tends  to  show  that  the  symbol  made] 
its  first  appearance,  not  in  Alexandria,  but  in  Rome. 

Another  suggestion  toward  solving  the  mystery  is  found! 
in  Usener's  Sintftuthsagen.'"  This  writer,  struck  by  theJ 
imagery  of  a  passage  in  the  Narratio  rerum  quae  in  Perside 
acdderunt,  in  which  Mary  is  described  as  one  "who  hath  a 
fish  which  is  caught  by  the  hook  of  divinity",  thinks  that  the] 
Christian  Fish  is  derived  from  the  fish  in  Indian  legends  of  j 
the  Mood,  which  saves  or  grants  the  wish  of  the  fisherman^ 
who  has  caught  it,  but  spares  it    An  objection  to  this  pa 

"  Pp.  rai,  \32. 
"  1899.  p.  a?7. 


allel  is  pointed  out  by  Bratke",  who  says  that  Christ's  qual- 
ity as  Saviour  comes  from  Ilis  passion  and  not  from  im- 
munity from  suffering.  But  a  suggestion  of  tliis  sort  can 
hardly  be  taken  seriously  without  corroborative  evidence 
from  tbe  monuments  or  from  Christian  literature,  and  aside 
from  tire  Narratio  cited  by  Useiier,  which  is  of  the  fourth 
century,  there  is  no  Christian  monument  or  writer  which 
can  be  cited  in  support  of  his  view,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  Origen's  commentar)'  on  the  incident  of  the  tribute- 
money*'  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  TpoirtKSxt  \fy6it(i>o<t 
t'x^w,  "which  rose  up  of  its  own  benevolence  (  aurJv  .... 
tv*(>-feto»(uvt>i/  ),  caught  upon  the  hook  of  Peter".  This 
fish  has  been  taken  by  some  writers  to  be  the  divine  ix^vt, 
but  there  is  quite  as  much  reason  for  regarding  it  as  a  sym- 
bol of  the  convert." 

Conybcare's  Myth,  Magic  and  Morals**  brielly  sketches 
the  derivation  of  the  Fish-symbol  without  taking  the  trouble 
to  cite  in  support  of  his  conclusions  any  writer  other  than 
Tcrtullian  or  any  monument  other  than  a  late  piece  of  sculp- 
ture at  Grotta  Ferrata.  Discussion  of  his  theory  may  be 
deferred,  as  it  is  practically  that  of  Achelis,  save  that  he  ex- 
plains the  introduction  of  the  acrostic  as  due  to  the  necessity 
of  finding  an  orthodox  explanation  of  the  symbol,  for  "in 
the  third  century  this  interpretation  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus 
(that  is,  that  with  it  He  was  endowed  with  divinity)  came 
to  be  condemned  as  heretical  in  Rome".  Pestalozza's  article, 
in  the  Rendiconti  del  rcale  Istitiito  Lombardo,  1909.  I  tiave 
not  been  able  as  yet  to  consult." 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  study  of  this  curiously  baffling 
question  in  Christian  antiquities.  The  conclusions  reached 
have  been  so  widely  at  variance  that  scarcely    one  of  the 

"  Rttigioiugtifriieh  am  Hof  der  Smianiden  in  Ttstf  und  Unttr. 
s%c)Mingr»  twr  Gttehithu  dtr  altchr.  LiUratur.  N.  F.  vol,  IV,  p.  l8a, 
Dotc  3. 

'In  Mittl.  xiil  la 

"  Htnntckc,  AUthrittlitht  MaUrei,  p.  X}2.  note  J. 

"Londog.  1909.  pp>  I7J.  174- 

"  Pp.  4g6-50i.  U  timbclo  crisiiatto  dtl  ftstt. 
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writers  I  liave  ciled  is  in  real  agreement  with  another, 
unccrtaintj-  which  still  prevails  is  indicated  by  the  gingerly 
manner  with  which  the  s>'mbol  is  handled  b>-  recent  writere 
of  handbooks.  Von  Sybel  in  his  Christliche  Antike**  says 
little  more  of  the  Fish  than  to  point  otit  that  when  it  occurs 
in  Christian  epitaphs  it  may  be  used  with  a  reference  to  the 
encharistic  meal.  BiJrkner  in  Geschkhle  der  Kirchiichen 
KuHst'^  says  that  "its  meaning  is  still  obscure",  and  contents 
himself  with  mentioning  the  chief  theories:  "pcrliaps  the 
Fish  is  meant  to  recall  that  the  element  in  which  it  lives  is 
that  of  baptism.  ...  Or  perhaps  the  miraculous  feeding 
of  the  multitude  ...  is  meant.  Perhaps!"  The  ques- 
tion of  origin  is  still  open.  The  only  result  which  may  be 
said  to  have  been  reached  by  this  long  series  of  attacks  upon 
the  problem  is  the  practical  limitation  of  the  possible  mean- 
ings of  the  Fish  to  three:  the  word-play  of  the  acrostic,  the 
baptismal  allusion,  and  the  cucharistic  significance.  The 
last-named  is  supported  by  nearly  all  the  Catholic  writers, 
the  second  must  be  considered  on  accoimt  of  the  elaborate 
monograph  which  Achclis  has  devoted  to  its  proof,  and  the 
first  is  the  traditional  origin  of  the  symbol  and  cannot  be 
ignored  unless  the  original  significance  can  be  definitely 
proved  to  be  independent  of  it. 

C.  R.  MORKV. 
(To  be  continued.) 

"  Marburg.  1906,  p.  iji 
"  Uipxij,  igo3,  pp.  30ff. 
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bitd  from  the  Dutch  by  Lydia  Gilungiiau  Robinson,    fivo. ;  ppt 
^        «*iT,  178.    igoji. 

^x  FkACMENTS  or  EMPeixxLKS.  Translated  into  Engtiih  Verse  by 
WilKam  Ellcr;  Leonard,  PIlD.,  EniitUh  Dcpartiucni,  Univcrjjij 
«J  Wi»con«in.    Svo. ;  pp.  viii,  92.    1908. 

Chicago:  The  0pm  Court  PutilisliirtK  Company.    Loodoii  Axcnt}: 

Kegm  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

^Vlhe  Open  Coun  Pxiblislitnic  Componr  is  doing  much  to  popularize  the 

^ojloiophical  ClanucK,    Additional  evidence  of  this  it  afforded  by  the 

***  ^tractive  vohimes  before  in.     The  former  of  ilie*c  is  a  prose 

*<^]itlatioo  of  SpbtoiA**  "lint   philosophical  work",  preceded  by  the 

^tapcef  on  "Spinon  and  his  MeUpliysics"  in  Schwegler's  Hittory  of 

Ph4tti>fhy  and  followed  by  a  "Cloisary  of  Terms".    The  second  ii  a 

tnctiical  iranilalion  of  the  "Frogmrnis"  of  Empcdoclcs  introduced  by 

»  (i*pl«r  on  "Empedoctei:    the   Man,    the   Philosopher,   the   Poet"; 

kcctmpanied  by  a  ditctiminaitng  "Bibliography";  and  concluded  by  a 

•«ai<r  of  really  cxplanaioT}-  "Notes".     The  uiefulneis  of  this  little 

,totktt  incrcated  by  the  fact  that  the  original  Greek  text  b  given  in 

■Wntrtion  with  the  translation  of  each  one  of  the  Fragmenis.    The 

9!cil  ttgnilVcance  and  value  of  these  twn  issiies  appear  in  this,  that 

'l"iw»'»  "Shorl  T'talite"  "foreshadows  some  of  the  most  important 

^tfa  of  the  Elhift.  and  expresies  them  in  a  lets  pretentious  and 

*^t(T  method",  while  Empedocles,  in  additioti  to  anticipating  some 

•* 'h  wore  recent  pliysical  theories,  "for  the  first  time  in  the  history 

■  Cntk  phihMophy  makes  an  attempt  to  separate  the  efficient  from  the 

■Wrtil  cause". 

^'vitvn,  WtujAM  BacNTON  Greene,  Jr. 

^*>BtiNia  OP  Till  AMSTaTEi.iAN  Soaxrv.  New  Scries.  Vol.  IX. 
CaMalnittg  the  Papers  read  before  the  Society  during  thtr  Thir- 
iHlfc  ScHtoo,  l90&-i90gL  8va,,  pp.  2S9-  Published  by  Williams  & 
.Vorgate,  14  Henrietta  Street.  Covcnt  Garden,  London.  W.  C. 
IS09.  Price  ten  shillings  and  six  |ii'i>cf.  net. 
TUt  rahnne,  as  compact  and  well  printed  as  ever,  contains  the 
'■dotHng  papers;    i,  Mental  Activity  in  Willing  and  in  Ideas,  by  S. 
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Alexander;  II,  Berg»on'»  Theory  of  Knowledge,  by  H.  Wildon  Carr; 
III,  The  PUce  of  Experts  in  Democrscr,  A  Sympoiium  by  Bernard 
BosHnqu«l,  Mm,  Sophie  Bryani,  and  G.  R.  T.  Ro»s;  IV,  The  Raiion- 
alirttc  Conception  of  Truth,  by  F.  C.  S.  Scliillcr;  V.  The  Mutual 
Sytnboltsm  of  Intelligence  and  Activity,  by  liubcrt  FoHcf;  VI.  The 
Satiifaction  of  Thinkinut,  by  G.  R.  T.  Roii;  VII,  Natural  Realism  aod 
Preient  Tendencies  in  Philosophy,  by  A.  Wolf;  VIII,  Why  PluralismF 
A  Symposium,  by  J.  H.  Muirhead,  F.  C.  S.  Schiller,  and  A.  E.  Taylor; 
IX.  Are  Presentations  Mental  or  Physical?  A  Reply  to  Profeuor 
Alexander,  by  G.  F.  Stout.  These  able  papers  are  models  of  directneu, 
cteariicsg,  and  strenslh.  They  arc  all  so  good  thai  the  reviewer  hesi- 
tates to  discriminate  umonx  tliem.  He  niay  say.  however,  that  the 
discussion  of  "Natural  Realism  and  Present  Tendencies  in  Philosophy" 
he  has  rc.id  with  peculiar  satisfaction. 
Princelon.  WiLUAK  Brkmion  CitEejcE,  Jt 
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TuK  Philcsoi-bic  Basis  op  Religion.  A  Series  o(  Lectures  by  Jodm 
Watsow.  M.A„  LLD..  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  Queen's 
University,  Kingston,  Canada.  The  Macraitlan  Company,  66  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City.    Pp.  xxvi.  485.    Price  $3.00,  net. 

In  this  volume  Professor  Watson  wins  and  holds  the  reader's  atten- 
tion by  his  unf^ilms  earnestness  of  conviction,  his  industry  and  ccm- 
tcientiousncss  as  a  thinker,  and  the  attractiveness  of  his  themes.  It  is- 
a  creditable  but  not  a  brilliant  piece  of  writing-  If  one  expects  to  find 
ill  the  book  the  addition  of  a  single  structural  element,  or  even  of  a  new 
structural  argument,  to  the  well-known  system  of  speculative  Idealism,, 
a  disappointment  will  be  his.  Indeed,  when  one  member  of  this  worthy 
school  i(  known,  there  is  no  uncertainty  as  to  what  any  of  the  ot. 
will  say,  an  indication  of  organic  consistency  and  developmental  ma- 
turity in  the  doctrine — it  has  reached  the  stage  ot  orthodoxy.  A  cynic, 
of  course,  would  whisper  in  our  ears  that  just  for  that  reason  tlie  day 
of  its  power  in  contemporary  philosophy  is  over.  The  real  value  of 
the  book  as  a  conlribution  to  the  system  so  exquisitely  worked  out  bjr 
Edward  Caird  is  its  discussion  of  a  few  great  theologians  of  the  past, 
and  its  courteous  polemic  against  some  recently  initiated  muvcmcnti 
in  philosophy.  In  form  il  is  a  collection  of  lectures  delivered  at  two 
different  itmei  and  with  two  different  purposes,  the  one  philosophical, 
the  other  historical.  Professor  Watson  has  arranged  them,  perhaps, 
in  the  best  order  possible  under  the  circumstances,  but  the  lack  o( 
thorough  conseculiveness  is  vexatious  to  those  who  have  mrtrc  than  a 
casual  interest  in  his  thought.  One  must  wander  here  and  there  to 
glean  out  and  cumiilste  the  argunieni.  There  is  also  no  attempt  made 
to  trace  the  general  development  of  religious  speculation  through  the 
centuries.  The  author  is  inclined  to  choose  a  single  representative  for 
the  thought  nf  an  age  or  for  an  aspect  of  the  thought  of  the  ages,  point 
out  his  inconsistencies,  and  then  pass  on  with  satisfaction  tu  something' 
else.    Such  expedition  keeps  our  interest  from  flagging,  but  let  its  hope 
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dni  Professor  Wauon  will  hare  1ci*uie  to  finiib  at  some  other  lime 
tilt  work  which  he  has  only  bctim. 

[VofesKH-  Wauon't  book  it  not  to  be  comnended  to  thow  who  wish 
ID  be  in&truclt<I  in  the  k^idine  philo»ophlc  movetncntt  of  this  present 
centnrr.  Tbejr  are  aMuredly  Fngmaiitm  and  the  New  Realism.  It  It 
aol  to  be  compared  in  lucidity  ttiid  power  witli  Hdwartl  Gtird's  splendid 
workv  It  it,  however,  very  line  for  a  ttaicment  of  Speculative  Idealism 
10  date,  snd  one  who  is  interested  in  the  philosophy  of  religion  will 
nercr  regret  having  read  it  a  second  time.  To  ihote  to  whom  the 
lymbols  are  still  dear,  howrever,  it  will  not  be  satisfactory,  and  the 
irenic  value  of  Conitruciivc  Idealism  to-day  in  the  tchooU  of  philos- 
ophj  is  very  doubtful,  10  %*y  the  least,  as  the  Pragmatists  ore  fairly 
nuddcned  by  its  contenlioitf. 

Berlin.  Tbexon  Lee. 


The  Gmamuar  or  Philosofby.  A  Study  of  Scientific  Method.  By 
Davip  Gkaiiam,  of  Gray's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.  Edinburgh:  T. 
ft  T.  Clark.  38  George  Street.  1008.  Imported  by  Charles  Scrib- 
ncr's  Son*. 

The  purpose  of  the  book  is  declared  to  be  to  induce  men  to  lay  the 
foaodatioDs  of  alt  philosophies  broad  and  deep  upon  the  Bed-Rock 
of  all  Science — i  e.,  the  Common  Sense,  the  Universal  Reason  of  Man- 
kind (p.  15).  Human  conKioutness  is  the  real  book  of  God.  It  it 
the  chief  revelation  of  God  to  man.  On  this  score  it  is  Pctrus  Smith 
contra  Mundum  (p.  10).  In  his  polemic  against  Cardinal  Newman's 
lbeot7  that  theology  cannot  be  taught,  the  author  arrayi  the  founder  of 
Christianity  aKsinsi  the  Cardinal;  and  he  reaches  the  abiolute  lordship 
of  Individual  CntiiciousocM  in  the  declaration:  "Neither  in  life  nor  in 
death  can  any  supra-rational  or  ami -rational  doctrine,  either  sacred  or 
•eeular,  profit  a  man"  (p.  36). 

But  tliia  function  of  consciouane&t  is  to  be  accepted  in  its  integrity. 
A  man's  facultiet  tcU  him  a  certain  thing  in  strict  good  faith.  He 
proceeds  to  place  some  interpretation  upon  it  which  it  docs  not  yield. 
No  reproach  to  the  faculty.  Here  the  whole  tribe  of  Idexlists  und 
iPufionisfs  are  in  a  state  of  hopeless  confusion.  Hume,  with  Berkeley, 
J.  S,  Mill  and  all  the  rest  of  them,  would  land  in  a  lunatic  asylum  if 
tbey  attempted  to  put  their  theories  into  practice.  The  book  then  runs 
on  through  the  commonplaces  in  Philosophy,  but  the  positions  already 
indicated  are  delenniiiant  of  the  whole. 

Now,  beyond  question,  every  thinking  man  must  be  guided  tn  the  last 
resort  by  the  activity  of  his  own  consciousness,  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  manifold  of  phenomena.  But  it  that  synonymous  in  all  respects 
with  the  proposition  thai  the  "Individual  consciousness  of  Peter  Smith 
is  the  chief  revelation  of  God  to  man"?  Does  not  that  create  a  spedes 
of  Individual  Absolutism;  so  that  the  issue  is  as  many  highest  and 
ultimate  authorities  as  there  are  Peter  Smiths?  And  then  what  be- 
comes of  the  guidance  of  the  boasted  universal  common  sense? 

That  opens  the  way  for  the  question  on  p,  36,     The  heart  of  the 
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nattn-  hen  U  this :  Is  thrre  anythiiiE  b(7ond  the  pow«r  of  unaided 
human  rc»ctn  to  origuiaic,  which  yet  may  be  welcomed  by  the 
Rcaaoa  as  in  strictest  conMnancc  wiih  its  laws^  Our  author's  rcplj  i* 
B  flat-footed  negative.  But  if  he  be  right,  then  crerjr  man  must  write 
his  own  tcxi'book  ia  Geometry.  Not  only  so.  but  he  (alls  into  Sat 
contradiction  with  himtelf.  In  his  tilt  with  Cardinal  Newman,  he 
cndorxs  Christ  as  eDjoiniag  upon  his  followers  the  obligation  of 
teaching  the  Gospel  (p^  36).  Bui  why  attempt  to  teadi  him  to  whom 
"Wither  in  life  nor  ia  death  can  any  doctrine  supra-rational  or  aati- 
ntjoiial,  either  sacred  or  secular,  be  of  any  proBt"?  _ 

Anally:  Perhaps  not  a  few  competent  readers  will  rise  from  thefl 
perusal  of  this  book  with  ihc  feeling  thai  the  "Scotlish  Philosophy"  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Graham  digs  its  own  grave.  He  opens  the  rid  for  the 
end  of  the  wedge  that  splits  the  whole  system.  We  may  Iske  the  bald 
assertion  of  the  naive  man  that  the  sun  actually  rises  and  sets  as  it 
Mcm*  to  do.  But  that  puts  the  lid  on  all  attempts  at  philosophizing. 
That  our  author  is  not  prepared  to  do.  Consciousness  is  to  be  accepted 
in  its  integrity.  This,  as  vre  understand  it,  is  precisely  what  is  at' 
templed  by  every  oontiderable  Idealistic  scheme — Kant,  and  cvi 
Berkeley  included.  I  do  not  know  that  Berkeley  (or  a  momeni  donbti 
the  existence  of  the  material  precipice.  It  is  all  a  question  of  the 
adequate  interpretation  of  the  totality  of  consciousness;  and  that  is  a 
queitinn  that  is  not  to  be  settled  by  a  Ronriih  of  phrases,  however 
amusing  as  to  llie  hatty  retreat  of  the  Idealists  from  a  "defective 
drain". 

The  book  is  original,  interesiini;  and  britliaiiL  We  admire  tbe 
author's  nurdy  vindication  of  the  inviolable  right*  of  the  individual; 
and  alio  of  the  old-fashioned  positions  in  morality,  causality  and  design. 
He  has  the  happy  faculty  of  making  a  subject,  usually  ledioua,  fretb 
and  fascinating. 

Wm.  M.  Jack. 


GENERAL  THEOLOGY. 

Tbk   Nkw    ScnAFT-HERioG    Encyclopedia   of   Reucious    Kkq 

Based  on  the  Third  Edition  of  the  Realencyklopadie  founded 

J.  J.  Herxog  and  edited  hy  Albert  Hauck.     Prepared  by  more  thanj 

six    hundred    scholars   and    specialists   under   the    supervision 

Samuel  Macaulcy  Jackson,  D,D.,  LL.D.,  with  a  disEinguishcd  siaB 

of  associate  and  department  editors.     To  be  complete  in  twelv 

volumes,  large  quarto.    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York 

London.    SS-oo  per  volume  in  cloth.    Volume  IV.    Draeieke  to  Goa.] 

In  this  volume  of  500  pages  94R  lopics  arc  treated  by   176  cc-llabor*! 

ators.    In  the  selection  of  the  topics,  in  the  quality  of  the  Ircatmeni,] 

in  the  RobemeM  of  ihc  point  of  view,  in  the  bibliography  and  ilie  ■ 

references,  in  the  mechanical  make-up,  ihe  volume  is  up  to  the  hli 
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tttMhfd  established  by  its  predccfMort.  Like  volumes  II  and  III,  U 
it  prefaced  by  a  titt  of  works  rKcnIly  published,  bringing  the  literature 
oCihe  arsi  four  volamcs  down  to  June,  tgixj.  Ii  still  remains  irne  thai 
(or  a  large  part  of  its  coniciits  this  Encyclopedia  i»  the  ooly  up-to-date 
compendious  source  of  inlormatiun  acceisibte  in  English.  It  ought  to 
bare  a  wide  drculaiioa. 

After  this  hearty  uiid  uniiualitied  commendation  one  may  be  per- 
intted  to  say  a  few  sentences  in  reiiard  (o  improving  the  quality  of  our 
reference  work  on  ibe  Bibte.  without  having  his  words  understood  &s 
adverse  criticism  on  the  SchalT-Heraog  Encyclopedia.  From  the  begin- 
ning, the  majority  of  the  men  who  have  written  on  biblical  topics  have 
regarded  the  Scriptnrcs  as  worthy,  for  religious  reasons,  of  especial 
rererenoe;  but  many  have  failed  of  the  kind  of  reverence  which  a  (rue 
scientist  feels  for  the  fact  which  he  is  inve^tiKuting.  Perhaps  there  is 
no  other  region  in  which  able  men  make  so  many  careless  and  hasty 
Maiemenis  as  in  lite  region  of  Bible  study.  01  coutsc,  there  is  much 
faigh-gTade  biblical  work,  but  the  average  of  quality  is  lowered  by  the 
presence  of  clcmenis  that  are  as  weak  as  they  arc  common.  This  will 
be  illtulraled  by  a  few  instances  taken  from  articles  in  the  volume 
Uidcr  rcTiew,  but  similar  instances  occur  in  numberless  other  biblical 
articles  in  books  of  reference  old  and  nevr. 

The  article  on  Esther  in  tlie  Scha/T-HerKog  is  by  no  lest  distinguished 
I  scholar  than  Dr.  Conrad  Von  Orelli.  For  the  new  edition  the  article 
has  been  rewritten  throughout.  It  is  reverent,  relatively  conservative, 
and  exhibit.^  a  wealth  of  erudition  and  reading.  Perhaps  no  scholar 
pf  the  century  has  hiKlier  qualifications  (or  the  task,  save  perhaps  in 
the  matter  of  the  simple  ability  to  undertiand  simply  a  simple  story, 
written  for  people  of  all  sorts  and  conditions. 

The  book  of  Esther  is  a  graphic  religious  story.  It  is  religious  not- 
withstanding its  studied  avoidance  of  religious  terms  and  of  the  men- 
tioD  of  Deity.  It  is  the  story  of  a  beautiful  Jewish  girl,  at  the  outset 
vain  and  saperricial  and  faulty,  though  with  reserved  strength  of  char- 
sctcr,  who  cornea  into  conflict  with  the  world  empire  of  her  time,  with 
results  (hat  illustrate  the  iruili  that  one  person  is  a  majority  provided 
abe  it  on  the  same  side  with  God.  It  is  a  story  of  God's  purpose  with 
Israel  and  (he  na(ioa»,  illustrating  the  truth  that  in  all  events,  including 

f.ail  human  efforts  great  or  little,   fine  or   mean,  tlicre  operates  "an 
nseen  power  that  makes  for  righteousness".    The  avoiding  of  religions 

'  tenninolosy  has  the  fine  literary  clfcct  of  making  the  presentation  of 
tbcM  great  truths  tmuaual  and  fresh,  and  such  as  to  appeal  even  to  a 
ind  of  agnostic  tendencies. 

The  book  of  Esther  is  also  the  story,  whether  historical  or  itnaginary, 
of  the  ofigin  of  the  extrapenlatcnchal  Jewish  feast  of  Purim.  We  have 
DO  information  as  to  whether  it  was  written  on  purpose  to  be  read  at 
Oiat  feast,  but  it  came  to  be  so  used.  The  spiritual  note  which  it  strilcca 
It  one  peculiarly  (it  to  be  the  dominant  note  of  thai  feast. 

Dr.  Von  Orelli  is  too  appreciative  not  (o  perceive  (hat  (hese  are 
the  great  tilings  in  the  book  of  Esther,  the  things  that  chiefly  appeal  (o 
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an  SntclIiKcm  and  serious  reader.  In  liii  article  tie  calls  ailention  m' 
them  pnriially  and  incidentftlly ;  but  he  docs  not  mukc  them  ccnlral,  and 
does  not  me  Ihem  as  the  key  to  the  critical  questions  that  arise.  The 
explanalion  that  the  scantincH  of  "specitically  religious  phra«eoIo|Qr' 
"is  not  a  (uuU  in  a  hodk  read  at  a  joyous  least"  is  as  inept  as  ii  is 
needless.  All  tlic  Jewish  relieious  feasts  arc  joyous,  tuid  religion  is  con- 
ceiTeiJ  of  as  the  most  joyous  thing  in  them. 

For  many  centuries  the  book  of  Esther  has  generally  been  regarded 
as  hittoricftl.  If  one  hcsitaict  about  this,  the  nntural  allcrnAlive  is  that 
it  is  religious  fiction,  invented  for  the  sake  of  [he  great  lessons  it 
teaches,  historically  valiiahte  not  for  the  events  narrated,  btit  for  the 
picture  it  BJvei  t'f  the  times.  Strange  to  say.  Dr.  Von  Orelli  does  not 
define  this  allmiarivc,  imr  meniinn  it  fis  recngiiiied  by  any  of  the  fifteen 
or  more  scholars  whose  L-pinions  he  cites,  though  pussibly  he  docs  not 
exclude  it.  He  mentions  three  alternatives :  first,  ihal  the  slory  is  "pure 
fiction" ;  second,  that  it  is  an  elaboration  of  a  Persian  or  Babylonian 
or  other  folktale;  third,  that  it  has  a  "historical  kernel".  This  last 
he  seems  to  accept,  regarding  it  as  the  majority  opinion.  What  be 
means  by  it  is  indicated  by  certain  statements  which  he  makes.  "These 
narraiivcii  were  certainly  orally  transmitted  with  delight,  and  moreover 
passed  through  a  noteworthy  literary  redaction.  In  this  way  inaccu- 
racies and  exaKRcralions  niighl  easily  creep  in".  Gling  instances, 
he  says  that  "according  to  Esther  ii.  6-7  Esther  and  Mordccai  had  been 
deported  with  Jehoiachtn"  nearly  I30  years  before  the  date  assigned 
for  the  marriaKc  of  Either  to  Ahasuerus.  What  Esther  ii.  6  says,  bj 
its  most  natural  parsing,  is  thai  Mordecai's  greatgrandfather  wu 
deported  with  Jehoiacbin.  The  writer  of  Esther  says  that  "the  cilj 
of  Shushan  was  perplexed"  when  the  Jews  seemed  to  be  about  to  be 
dcttrnyed,  and  that  the  city  "shouted  and  was  glad"  when  the  decree 
was  practically  reversed.  Dr.  Von  Orelli  regards  these  statements  as 
"ton  strong  to  be  tnie".  He  would  not  think  so  if  a  crisis  one-tenth 
part   as   serious   arose   in   the   city   where   be   lives. 

Ruling  out  all  theological  prepnsessions,  and  speaking  from  a  purely 
literary  point  of  view,  a  criticism  which  ignores  the  heart  idea  of  a 
writing  is  bound  to  misunderstand  the  details.  These  futile  altcgatioiu 
as  to  incredible  statenients  in  Esther  illustrate  this,  and  the  article  in- 
cludes other  il  lust  rations  of  it  It  says,  for  examptc,  "Haman  hsvins 
had  a  dispute  with  .  .  .  Mordecai  because  the  latter  would  not  bow 
down  to  him".  The  book  of  Esther  does  not  thus  bcliille  the  account  of 
what  happened  1  it  represents  that  Haman  was  in  his  own  eyes  too 
high  and  mighty  a  person  to  got  into  an  altercation  with  such  a  plebeian 
as  Mordecai 

Dr.  Von  Orelli  well  says  that  "the  narrativG  la  harmonious  and  writ- 
ten with  dramatic  skill",  and  he  speaks  in  high  terms  of  its  ethical 
and  religious  seriousness.  Can  he  not  see  that  the  necessary  infer- 
ence is  that  the  bonk  is  the  work  of  one  gifted  author,  and  not  a  mer« 
accretion  of  chance  materials  taken   from  popular  stories?    in  other 
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RMiinB  to  the  Kgypiian  dynasii<»  XXII-XXIV  a  period  many 
■horlcr  than  the  lolal  u(  the  mininium  dates  ol  i1]«  Eicyplian  kLnic»  (or 
Hist  period,  &s  found  on  ttw  monuments.  It  contradicts  the  AntT-rian 
rcconl*  of  Sargon.  It*  coiilltci  with  tlicsc  wholly  reliable  sources  can 
be  obvialcd  only  by  the  moM  drastic  hnrmanizing  procctMS.  Even  if 
one  accept:!  ihii  scheme,  he  cannot  JKiiore  the  (:ict  that  men  o(  high 
Kpittation  have  reached  very  different  concliisiona  from  the  same  data. 
The  objection  here  made  it  not  thai  the  article-writer  holds  a  different 
opinion  front  lite  objector,  but  tliat  he  presents  confesf^cdly  nnBcttled 
opinion!  at  if  they  were  tcitled  faciv  He  would  juitly  reient  it  if 
some  one  »bould  charKC  him  with  prctcndiTiK  to  know  somethini;  that 
nobody  really  knows,  but  the  effect  on  his  readers  is  essentially  the 
same. 

To  avoid  misleading  »tatemenli>  nn  tnch  a  subject  is  of  course  diffi- 
cult, calling  for  great  ikill  and  painstaking  on  t)ie  part  of  a  writer; 
but  that  does  not  absolve  one  from  making  the  attempt.  It  will  help 
if  one  has  the  habit  of  dating  events  by  their  synchronisms  in  eases 
when  their  date  in  terms  of  an  er»  is  unccriain.  To  understand  the 
facts  which  underlie  differences  of  opinion  is  worth  more  than  to  decide 
uncertainly  which  opinion  is  correct.  In  matters  in  which  a  consensus 
docs  not  eKisI  an  honest  man  will  take  pains  to  distinguish  between 
his  own  opinion,  however  certain  it  may  seem  to  him,  and  a  con- 
sensus opinion.  If  one  feels  constrained  to  teach  views  that  antago> 
nice  the  Bible,  he  should  do  It  openly. 

Let  it  he  repeatril  that  this  criticism  is  not  directed  against  the 
Schaff-HertOK  encyclopedia  nor  against  the  authors  of  these  particular 
articles.  Inn  against  a  well  nigh  universal  current  tradition  followed  by 
men  who  do  reference  work  on  the  Bible.  In  some  particulars  the  ideal 
of  Riblc  reference  work  has  been  greatly  advanced  within  the  past  few 
decades.  The  Schaff-Heriog  is  contributing  largely  to  this  advance. 
There  arc  other  particulars  in  which  there  is  room  for  improvement. 
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TnK  FvNCTiojf  or  Rw.ioiox  ix  Ma!«'s  SmuocLE  pob  Exi6t1!kce.  By 
GDcnoe  Bukman  Foster.  Professor  of  the  Philosophy  of  Religion 
in  the  University  of  ChieaKO,  author  of  the  Finality  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion.  8vo:  pp.  xi,  ags,  Chicago:  The  University  of 
GticaKo  Press.    Loudon:    T,  Fisher  Unwin,   i   Adelphi  Terrace. 

This  book  has  created  a  stir  altogether  oi:il  of  proportion  to  Its  sixe 
and  its  quality.  Owing  to  the  broad  margin  on  its  pages,  it  is  short; 
and  so  far  from  being  an  elaborate  or  even  a  careful  treatise,  it  was, 
M  its  author  «3ys.  "dashed  off  at  white  heat  in  about  thirty  days  as  a 
sort  of  by-product."  Yet  at  the  date  of  our  writing  so  great  is  the 
demand  for  it  that  it  is  dilAcull  to  obtain  a  copy,  and  it  has  issued  in 
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tit  inspcniwn  of  ilt  atilhor  rroiii  the  Chicago  BnpU'tt  Attociation.  All 
ililt  it  (lu«  to  tlic  revohitiurury — we  lia  not  ssy  to  ihe  oriRlnal  or  even 
the  novel — character  of  its  tmchiiiK&. 
The  queition  which  the  writer  csuys  to  discuM  is  the  place  and  con- 
ifcquent  wotth  of  rcliipon  in  the  devetopment  of  the  human  orcanism, 
^tolh  indivjiludl  and  lociaL  By  aii  "ofsanificn"  he  mcHns  "a  t«lf-pres- 
rrvation  machinr"  By  ""rcHiiion"  he  means  "the  cunvictjoo  o(  ihe 
^ACbicvability  of  valid  saii»factin«i  of  llii;  liumnn  personality."  By  "re> 
ness"  he  mean*,  "not  that  you  have  a  (iod,  but  your  God-tnakin][ 
npaciiy."  And  by  God  lie  means  "a  symbol  to  ilcsiicnute  the  iinivcne 
■  the  ideal -achieving  capacity."  [*rofei»)r  Foxttr  bclievci^.  (hat  Christ 
lived;  thai  be  exerted  a  unique  reliicious  influence,  and  thai  he  was 
a  Kooil-euough  nuit ;  hut  wlut  hr  if  mc^t  concerned  lo  h>>lij  is  that 
ll  mould  make  no  real  diflercnce  if  wc  had  lu  icive  up  our  belief  in  the 
hittoficiiy  of  Christ,  and  rhat,  after  all,  the  grcaineis  of  Christ  coq- 
tisted,  not  In  any  revelation  lliat  be  mad«  of  God,  but  in  hi«  likencu 
to  what  waii  already  best  in  [he  world  to  which  he  came.  Professor 
Foster  Ixlicves  thai  the  church  has  a  "function  as  natural  and  specific 
^■1  that  of  the  eye  in  the  body".  And  that  its  (unction  is  the  develirpmoit 
our  conviction  of  the  adiicvability  i.f  our  ideals:  but  what  he  is 
■ost  inlcrefted  in  showing  is,  th>tt  the  church  is  doinx  almost  every- 
''ihing  else  than  this:  and  that,  consequently,  the  masses  by  whom  it 
il  tieinic  deseiicd  are  Ihe  gaad  and  not  the  bad.  Professor  Foster  be* 
Beves  that  the  Bible  is  a  grcAt  book,  in  some  rcipecis  a  unique  book: 
Wt  wliat  he  is  at  most  pains  to  rstabtiih  Is.  that  it  has  no  authoiitaliTe 
.fcrce;  thai  to  :.':Kik  thai  it  has  is  naive:  and  th.it  the  higher  faith  holds 
Ikany  of  its  dearest  slatemeiils  to  be  but  myth  or  legend.  Professor 
'Poster  believes  in  man,  indeed,  he  believes  only  in  man;  for  without 
roan  the  world  •ould  have  no  value,  there  being  no  one  to  find  value 
in  it :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  would  merge  man  tn  the  world ;  he 
denies  that  he  is  4  spirit:  "there  is  no  such  thing",  he  sayi  (p.  2i), 
"as  a  self-dependent  soul  freely  active  or  inlrrsctive  within  an  oritan- 
ism  which  we  call  the  body,  just  as  similarly  there  is  no  self-dependent 
deity  ftecly  active  or  inicfnciive  within  that  larger  body  which  we  call 
[.■the  cocmos."  Finally,  Professor  Foster,  as  must  have  already  .ippcared. 
bbors  noihiax  m  utterly  as  "the  bugaboo  of  the  Supcmatura]."  H« 
iild  not  find  a  place  (or  him,  if  he  would.  -As  there  is  no  dtnlinction 
etween  soul  and  matter,  so  there  is  no  distinction  bciweer  God  and 
be  world.  In<!ecd,  "the  formula  God  plus  the  world  is  tantamount 
the  (onnula  God  plus  God"  (p.  i8,i).  The  CMcnce  at  this  alUera- 
braetnK  orffanism  which  comprehends  whatever  exists  is  "(cirward  striv- 
ing toward  a  flying  goal ;"  an^I  religion  is  our  response  to  the  neeil  o(  the 
Dvictfon  that  this  goal  can  be  renclird,  and  our  God  is  simply  our 
conception  of  ihe  kind  of  being  demanded  i(  our  ideal  is  to  be  attained. 
In  a  word,  God  is  not  a  being,  ubjeetive  to  the  world  and  revealing 
t,ltinwclf  to  it  as  well  as  imraaneni  in  it:  "our  gnd-faith  had  it* 
!>n  in  human  fantasy:  >l  marks  a  sla^e  in  the  growth  of  the  organ- 
ism which  is  at  need  God,  man  and  the  universe"  (p.  63).    Such  is  the 
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worM  view  wliich  underlie  tlili  much-disc ussed  wauld-be  philoiophjr 
of  rdigion. 

1.  It  certainly  is  nol  Cliristianity,  though  lis  author,  iii  demanding 
thai  he  he  rccognixcd  ai  a  Christian  and  a  Baptiil,  would  teem  to  think 
so.  Oiriitianity,  however,  has  a  fixed  and  dermite  meaning.  Through 
nineteen  eeniuries  of  history  it  hnx  acquired  a  character  all  its  own. 
From  tlte  first.  Christians  have  beeg  disilnguishcd  for  their  belief  in 
the  existence  and  personality  of  God,  in  the  hiiloricity  and  deity  of 
Chrifl,  ill  his  ineanmiion,  and  in  ttie  authority  o(  the  Bible  a*  Hi* 
Word.  Wliile  much  emphuis  ha«  been  laid  on  life  and  morals,  these 
have  been  re^-irded  as  rooted  in  and  determined  by  theic  gieal  belicfi 
io  these  great  fact*.  The  religioiu  philfsi>phy  of  Professor  Foster, 
therefore,  cannot  be  Christianity.  It  may  lie  an  immense  improvement 
on  it ;  It  may  be  the  only  true  philosophy  of  religion :  all  this  may  whh  I 
propriety  lie  arpucd:  but  it  may  not  be  (ireteniled  that  it  i»  Chriilianity 
tvhich  ii  under  discussion.  As  well  might  we  identify  the  Copernician 
with  the  Pialcmaic  astronomy.  The  former  is  the  reverjal  of  the 
latter. 

2.  No  more  is  Professor  Foster's  philosophy  a  philosophy  of  religion. 
It  may  be  a  philosophy  that  he  is  developing;  that  remains  to  be  seen: 
but  it  is  not  religion  that  he  would  Explain.  Wc  can  understand  what 
he  means  by  "the  conviction  of  the  aehievabilily  of  our  ideals",  but  we 
can  not  understand  how  he  mistakes  this  for  religion.  Religion  no 
less  than  Christianity  ha«  a  defmile  and  historically  established  mean- 
ing. It  implies  relation  to  and  dependence  on  the  Supernatural  con- 
ceived as  real  and  as  distinct  from  because  creating  and  determining 
the  natural.  It  may  not  be  thai  religion  in  this  sense  i<  justitied  by  Ihe 
fact.  That  question  may  pri>ptrly  be  raised.  We  may  net,  however, 
speak  of  religion  when  what  we  mean  is,  the  negation  of  religion  be- 
cause the  denial  of  the  Supernatural  the  distinctive  mark  of  religion. 
To  do  that  would  be  no  less  dishoncii  than  confusing. 

3.  Jusl  as  little,  however,  is  Professor  Foster's  philosophy  of  religion 
a  philosophy.  Of  course,  we  arc  aware  that  it  is  of  a  piece  with  a  great 
deal  that  passes  for  philosophy,  it  is  as  fine  a  specimen  as  one  could 
find  of  thai  pragmatism  which,  it  must  be  allowed,  is  the  philosophy,  or 
caricature  of  philosophy,  now  in  tlie  fashion.  What  we  mean  is  that,  if 
the  &im  of  philosophy  be,  ns  historically  it  has  been,  rational  explanation, 
then  this  religious  philosophy  of  Professor  Fusier  is  nol  a  philosophy; 
for  precisely  what  it  fails  to  do  h  to  give  a  rational  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  of  religion.  Of  the  truth  of  this  charge  almost  every  page 
of  the  book  under  review  affords  boih  illusiraiion  and  proof.  From 
this  multitude,  however,  our  limils  permit  us  Io  refer  In  bui  two: 

a,  U  there  be  no  Supcinalural.  no  s.i'iind  or<ler  of  existence  prior  to, 
independent  of,  and  creating  and  determining  and  giving  law  to  us  and 
the  world  to  which  we  belong,  then  it  is  absurd  to  speak  of  the 
"Valid  satisfaction  of  our  personality".  There  is  no  standard  by  which 
to  determine  whether  ihe  satisfaction  is  valid  or  not.  whether  it  cor- 
responds 10  a  need  or  only  a  want,  whether  it  iuuei,  ns  the  idealists 
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ur.  in  srlf-rcalizxtion  or  merely  in  wlf-grallScation.  Indeed,  all  that 
n  teems  po»fible.  Dn  the  sutjior's  Khetnc.  to  affirm  of  anyone  is  just, 
li  in  liie  case  c,(  Tc|xiy,  ilr.t  'Ir*  grew,"  Bui  itiis  leave*  the  mo«t  esien- 
liif  pliXM:  of  tie(»oiality,  ihe  miral  luilure,  kpeletsly  unsatisfied;  and 
dim  it  make*  rtli^id).  U  it  bo  ihu  Ci-nviciion  of  the  acfaicvibiliiy  of 
Htisfadiun,  inherently  irralkftzL 

b.  If  God  be  a  "synihol  of  t.'^e  tinivcnc  in  it*  ideal -aiclucvinK  cnpac- 
itt,  tbcn  ft  is  absurd  to  speak  of  God  at  Protestor  FoMer  does  and  as 
ttliflon  mtisi.  A  symbol  caiiii«i  '(iiltill  hiniselF;  a  »jTiibf>I  cannot  be 
*i  kind  Proridence";  a  symbol  cannot  "live  and  spenk  and  work."  If 
•e  caJiuiil  be  rclisious  and  not  think  so,  (hi»  simply  thowi  th»l  oiir 
aulhof'i  conception  cf  God  is  the  deiii.1l  of  tlie  possibility  o(  rrliKion. 

4.  And  yet,  thii  revoltitioiuiry  and  must  illogical  book  teaches  some 
needed  leisont: 

a.  With  tinniitilakabic  clcniness  it  thowt  up  the  pbilotinpliy  of  re- 
licrion  In  which  pragnialism  when  fully  developed  i»tucs.  Men  have 
dMuslit  ihut  they  could  be  priiKmatiats  in  philosophy  and  Chriatians 
m  fel>ei"n.    Professor  Foster  makes  it  clear  that  pragmatism  is  the 

I  contradiction  of  religion ;  that  is,  unless  one  is  willing  to  commit  intel- 
'  kctual  suicide. 

b.  He  has  pointed  out  the  fact  that  there  is  no  halting  place  between 
ihc  accep'iince  of  Ih*  whule  Bible  ai  Ihf  "W'ltrd  of  God"  and  the  uncom- 
^osiising  rejection  of  its  historicity.    Either  its  supernaitiral  norratires 

'■re  true  and  ol  vital  importance  or  we  cannot  vouch  for  any  of  it. 
[iOf  course,  he  takes  the  latter  ahemativc;  htit  the  issue  could  not  be  put 
ure  plainly  than  he  has  put  it,  and  we  thank  him  (or  so  doing. 

c.  His  comments  on  the  church  life  of  our  day  are  always  pointed 
and  often  sound.  He  hnld*,  and  we  hold  with  him,  thxt  the  church 
shoatd  keep  1°  her  own  sphere;  and  we  aitree  with  him  that  her  sphere 
is  noi  liial  of  ihe  state  or  of  the  school,  or  of  ibc  reform  club,  or  even 

,  of  the  variety  show. 

5.  Finally,  while  we  are  gUd  lo  acknowlrdge  nur  indebtedncM  along 
'lliese  Lines  to  Profewor  Foster,  we  cannot  refrain  from  sayine  that 

we  do  IK>1  think  that  his  discussion  will  accomplish  its  avowed  end. 
He  certainty  hjs  Mid  much  10  stimulate  doubt  even  to  the  desiruc- 
tioD  of  hope,  at  least  in  ihe  case  of  those  not  given  to  clear  nnd  close 
thinkiiiK;  bni  if  anywhrre  he  has  given  ''light  .ind  warmth  enouKh  to 
keep  t"  from  (reerins  in  the  dark",  we  have  been  unsblc  to  find  it. 
Unction.  WiiUAM  Buentok  Greexe.  Jr. 


MiuojE  *,sii  SncMce.  Bible  Miracles  Examined  by  the  Meihods 
RbIcs  and  Tests  of  the  Science  of  Jtirisprudence  as  Adminislered 
To-day  in  Courts  of  Justice.  By  Fkanci*  J.  Lamb.  Attorney  and 
Connscllor  at  I^w.  Rvo;  pp.  xiii.  338.  Oberlin,  Ohio.  LT.  S.  A. 
Bibliotheca  Sacra  Company.  tfCQ' 
TMs  book  is  written  in  view  of  such  radic.1I  but  common  questions 
tbcw:  "Arc  the  allc^  Bible  miracles  verities?"  "Is  there  compe- 
leot  evidence  within  human  eonirol  adequate  to  prove  the  alleged  mira- 
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cin  tru«^  "Arc  miracles  IniFfiral  and  contiiiucnl  in  God'x  ecati' 
of  grace  and  rcvplarion?"  "I*  miracle  nisdc  Ihe  ItMitnony  of  God 
"Do  miracles  have  any  funclion  in  tlieology,  the  icience  of  religion?" 
"C3.n  man  liave  raiionsl  ee'riAJniy  that  purporlei!  revelation  is  really 
such  utiles*  vcrifieil  hy  ohjective  evidence  which  Deity  alone  can  pro- 
duce, t.  e.,  ttiperiialural  evidence,  which  at  the  mttk  time  it  evidence 
man  by  his  normal  powert  can  scrutinize,  trii,  and  know  to  be  verily?" 
These  quwtiori*  the  author,  after  the  manner  of  Professor  Simon 
Grcenlraf  in  fiis  f.immi*  work.  "An  Eraminalt<tn  of  llif  Tftlimony  of  iht 
Four  EvaiigrliiU  I'y  the  tiutes  of  Ex-idence  AdnmiisUrfd  in  ComrU  of 
Jutlier'',  discttiscf  in  the  hgtit  i>f  "jur.il  Kicnce,"  "After  ihowing  the 
capacity  of  that  science  in  jirovinK  niiraclcs  to  he  verities,"  he  self 
forth  "In  sonic  exlenl  its  capacity  in  simplifyinn  difficult  and  perplexing 
questions  in  religious  matters,  and  in  solving  problems  in  theology  and 
cognate  questions." 

Pmcreding  in  this  way.  he  proves,  that  llw  "alleged  Rible  niiracl**"" 
are  "verities" ;  that  ihey  are  "intejiral  and  constituent  in  God's  economy 
of  grace  and  revelation;"  ihat  they  are  "the  icilimony  of  God";  that 
they  have  an  iniporlant  "fuiKtion  in  theoloRy  ihc  science  of  religion"; 
and  tlial  "man  cannot  have  rational  certainty  that  purported  revelation 
is  really  such  unless  verified  by  objective  evidence  which  Deity  alo 
can  produce." 

All  ihc  cxcellcnciM  o(  this  specially  limcly  and  sdniirnble  work  wi 
may  not  even  nanie.  It  inu»t  suiTice  to  say,  that  it  evinces  ample  legal 
learning  and  also  an  iinusuat  command  of  the  Scriptures;  that,  as  if 
often  not  the  case  in  the  apotunctics  of  tO'day,  it  takes  uncompromisingly 
Ihc  oM  and  scriptural  positinn  as  to  the  nfttufe,  the  function  and  Ihc 
necessity  of  the  miracle:  that  its  presentation  of  the  cs'idcnce  afforded 
by  miracle,  particulnrly  in  the  caM  of  the  slaying  of  the  Irrst-born  is 
Egypt,  and  in  that  of  ihc  restirrection  of  our  Lord  is  profoundly  impres- 
sive: iliai,  as  aKffli"5t  even  such  apulnciM*  as  Pfl.  Geo.  P.  Fisher,' 
it  takes  strong  and  tnie  gmund  in  uriiing  tlie  mirncles  as  proofs,  as 
vaiied  as  they  are  striking,  of  both  the  deity  of  Christ  and  the  existence 
and  attributes  of  God;  and  thai,  in  n  word,  it  demonstrates  all  that 
it  claims  as  to  the  applicability  of  jural  science  to  the  proof  of  ihe^ 
Oiipernntural  origin  and  nature  of  the  Christian  religion,  by  cstablishingfl 
Ihe  same,  if  once  Ihe  po»«biliiy  of  supernatural  revelation  be  admitted, 
"beyond  all  reasonable  doubt." 

Of  course,  it  must  he  allowed  that  the  controversy  has  cuine  to  be 
precisely  with  regard  to  the  possibility  of  supernatural  revclaiion  and 
that,  therefore,  many  will  not  so  much  as  consider  even  the  strongest 
evidence  for  the  fact  of  such  revelation.  Still,  this  does  not  destroy 
the  value  of  the  argument.  The  best  answer  to  a  claim  of  impossibility 
is  the  presentation  of  actuality.  A  priori  reasoning  that  ^oraething  can- 
not be.  loses  all  its  force  when  confronted  by  the  thing  itself. 

We  venture  to  sugjiest  only  otic  change  in  the  snbseqiient  edition 
thai  ought  to  be  called  for.  This  concerns  tlic  auihnr's  use  of  the 
terra  supernatural.    With  Bushnell.  he  identifies  the  snpernutural  with 
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Ok  ipiriiiul.  "It  it  the  domination  ol  mind  or  intelligent  pwpoM 
orer  sad  superior  to  lUtuK  or  ini«nlienl  force"  (p.  5).  ThJi  definlddn, 
botrcvtr.  does  not  rcaeli  to  the  mallrr  in  ditpute.  The  question  to  aot 
«h«th«r  mitn  can  control  nature:  it  it  whether  God  can  control  nun 
■id  luttare:  and  therefore,  to  avoid  all  conluiion,  the  supernatural 
■honld  denote  the  Infinite  and  Uncauicd  as  in  contiosc  with  all  the  Riiite 
and  caaaed:  whether  spiritual  or  phj-tical,  wbciher  angel,  man,  bca« 
or  inanimale  nature.  Thix,  however,  it  but  a  matter  of  terminology. 
I(  do*»  l»i>l  detract  {n>m  the  value  of  the  work.  That  can  scarcely 
be  put  loo  high.  It  in  long  «incc  the  reviewer  read  so  strong  and  sai- 
bfjriag  a  book.  He  believes  it  to  be,  011  ihe  whole,  the  bett  one  to  put 
bto  the  hjinds  either  of  the  imiuirer  or  of  the  skeptic. 
Prineelon.  Wuxiau    Bumton   Gmcknc,  Jb. 

Thk  Truth  op  CHnsTtANtrv,  being  an  Examination  of  the  More  Iro- 
poriant  Argnnienti  For  and  Againsl   Believiitg  in  thai   Religion. 
Compiled  from  variou*  source)  by  Lt.-Col.  W.  II.  TtmroK,  D.S.O. 
Ldie  Royal  Engineers.    Sixth  Edition.    Twelfth  Tliousand   (care- 
fully revised   throughout).    8vo;   pp.   viii.  604.    \cw    York:    C. 
P,  Putnam's  Sons,  a?  and  29  West  ajrd  Street,    igog. 
This  admirable  work  was  reviewed  at  conciderable  length  and  with 
anch  detail  in  the  October  number  of  The  Presbyterian  and  Refonned 
Review  for  1900,  p.  690     We  arc  glad  to  see  thai  s'-ven  edilif-ns  have 
been  called  for,  and  that  the  tale  hat  exceeded  the  twelfth  thousand. 
Tlie  additions  and  moditicatlons  made  possible  by  so  many  cdiliona 
have  incrcatcd  the  value  of  the  djicuitinn;  and  in  tpite  of  itt  .^rrainian 
standpoint,  it  impresses  ut  still  as  the  best  of  our  handbooks  of  Chris- 
;tian  evidences.' 

PriitetloH.  WOLtAX    BaEKTON   Greekg,  Jk. 

Btnwiitsu  AXB  iHMOHTALtTv.    The  Ingersoll  Lecture,  1008.    By  Wn- 
UAn    Stl-bcm   BiCEijJW.    fivo,   pp,    75.    Hosion    and    New    York: 
Houghton    Mifflin    Company.    The    Riverside    Press.    Cambridge. 
190a 
This  is  an  expoiitic'n  of  the  doctrine  of  Northern  Buddhism  with 
reference  to  Immoriatiiy,  particularly  as  that  doctrine  appeari:  in  the 
I  leaching  "f  tlie  Tendai  and  the  Shingon  tecu  of  Japan.    The  exposi- 
l|ion  it  at  clear  and.  we  prciume.  as  satisfying  as  could  be  in  ihc  case 
of  such  a  bundle  of  con  Ira  diet  ions  as  the  learned  and  genial  lecturer 
essays  to  resolve  and  explain. 
Princtlott.  WrtJ.iAM  Rkkntos  GauiifE.  Ja. 


leoCNM  Thoucht  axo  the  Chibis  is  BruFF.  Ry  R,  M.  Wenlev, 
D.Phil..  Hon.  LUD.  (Glas.).  Sc.D.,  F.RS,  (Edia).  Hon.  Litl.D. 
(Hotiart).    New  York:    The   Macmillan   Company.    Pp.  SV.-364. 

Thew  are  the  Baldwin  Lectures  for  IQOO,  delivered  at  the  Univer- 
«[ty  of  Michigan  by  Dr.  Wenley.  who  holds  a  chair  of  Philosophy  at 
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that  innitution.  In  view  of  ihc  author's  modest  disclaimer  of  "expert 
familiarity  with  ihcologjr"  hiit  cnitancc  upon  ihr  ihcoloKical  field  in 
lbc»e  lectures  will  be  mreeterl  syni  par  helically,  and  Judirment  upon  what 
be  e»n^i.  wilt  bi-  corropi  mlinsly  c^ntiiltraie. 

Tlie  ctiice  r(  Or.  Weiikj'i  arKUnienf  may  he  pictorially,  if  samewhat 
obscurd)-,  indicMiJ  I'y  citing  ilic  poetically  conceived  titles  wliich  he 
has  Riven    to   hi*   Micrei^ive   lectures:    "Sheave*   on   the   Threshing- 
rioor;"  "The  Waters  of  Mcribah;"  '■Breaches  of  ilie  House;"  "Humil- 
ialion  in  the  Midil:"  "The  Prccslablished  Discord;"  "The  Adjcmm- 
ment  of  Well-being;"  "The  Penumbra  of  Belief;"  "The  Valley  of  Bless- 
ing."   Briefly,  to  be  more  explicit,  there  arc  two  initial  and  deicnnina- 
tive  conceptioiis,  thfiunb  not  thus  fonnally  exprcs»cd  by  Dr.  Wenley, 
open  which  the  conclutiont  at  which  he  arrives  seem  to  be  based.     The 
firii  ol  these  is  (he  impression  on  fain  part  that  the  procestcs  within  the 
historicO'Critieal  alembic  in  recent  decades  have  dcflnitely  and  finally 
evacuated    history    of    anything    that    can    be    a    baiis    (or    religions 
truth.    The  steond  is  the  conviction  which  he  apparently  entcnains,  _ 
that  the  famous  dictum  of  Lessing  bearing  on  tlie  relation  in  which  it  isB 
a  priori  possible  fur  history   and  religion  to  stand,  his  dictum   ih»t 
"accidental  truths  o{  hi«ory  can  never  be  a  proof  o(  necessary  truths 
of  reason",  is  ttlf-evidenl.     Being  convinced  of  these  two  things,  and 
being;  neveriheless  a  man  of  deeply  relieious  spirit,  as  is  abundantly 
evident  to  anyone  who  will  he  fair  cnoush  to  re-iil  his  boole  ihroitiEh 
and  not  allow  himself  to  be  prejudiced  by  the  extreme  unqualilied 
statements    which    in    the   course    of   Ins   areuments    ihe    writer    Ktvcs 
to  his  thought  1  and   being,    moreover,   convinced   of  humanity's    re- 
ligious  need,  and  convinced  also  that  that  need  is  fullnlled,  and  no> 
where  ehe  fulfilled,  in  the  Christ  of  the  Johannine  Gospel  and  of  the 
Oirlstian  consciousness  of  the  early  Church,  Dr.  Wenley  seeks  at  one* 
to  rescue  Chriilianity  from  its  imminent  dissolution  and  to  etlabltsfa 
it  free  from  all  cmanslement  with  historical  dependence  of  whatever 
kind.    And  Dr.  Wentcy's  mode  of  achievinR  this  now-a-days  so  ninch 
coveted  end  is,  as  might  be  anticipated  from  what  has  been  said,  that 
of  giving  to  the  whole  Christian  subject-matter  an  interpret  a  I  ion  purely 
idealisiic,  to  which  all  tiuestions  that  miitht  be  raised  respecting  ih« 
historical  Jesus  are  regarded  as  entirely  extraneous  and,  for  the  matter 
of  Christianity,  Kratiiitous. 

Now,  quite  apart  from  the  justice  of  the  opinion  to  which  many  will 
incline,  ibal  in  consenting  to  the  total  abandonment  of  history  and  the 
resolution  al  Christianity  into  "the  power  of  the  normative  ideal  to 
capture  the  whole  person"  and  the  power  of  "personal  cominimioa 
with  the  ripest  ncluality  in  our  own  souls"  to  "work  deliverance  from 
their  lowest  impuUei" — (|uiie  apart,  we  say,  from  the  justice  of  the 
opinion  ibat  in  following  this  course  Dr.  Wrnlcy  has  "das  Kind",  at 
the  German*  picturesquely  say,  "mil  dem  Bade  ausocichullel",  potiiw! 
out  the  baby  along  with  the  bath— it  is  obvious  that  the  only  thmc 
which  necessitates  this  resort  to  a  purely  idealistic  avenue  of  approach 
in  the  construction  of  the  spiritual  realities  of  (his  thing  that  we  call 
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naked  reality.)  Rallicr  docs  it  stand  in  conirsdiction  wilh  sU  cIm,  ' 
in  that  it  raiilcads  ui  into  mixing  our  own  judgment  upoti  things  in 
with  ilic  ihinjts  ihemselvcs,  and  our  pr»eiiiation  of  itiem.  It  ii  for 
lliis  rriiRnn  inimical  to  all  pragrett  and  ail  Irulk,  (the  italics  arc 
ihrouichoiU  Kaflun'i),  and  ajf»in&t  It  one  cannot  therefore  be  itiflS- 
dcnity  on  one**  KUard  What  is  meant  by  thai  phrase  The  Inviolabil-, 
ity  of  the  Scientific  Method'?  Method  is  not  Ethics,  which  pre»eril 
'inviolable  laws.'  Method  is  a  trrliniqur,  which  remains  at  all  lime 
subject  lo  alteration.  The  history  of  every  science  cslabhihe» 
aswniiMi  thai  the  Mellicd  which  had  been  regarded  as  inviolable  wai' 
Always  ihc  grcJitcit  obitruction  and  source  of  limiiation,  and  every  new 
epoch  beiian  with  a  revolulion  anainst  that  which  had  thetetofore  been 
regarded  >i<  inviolable.  ,  .  .  My  cnnchiiion  is,  that  what  U  meant 
(L  e.  by  Schicle  and  Ihc  aulhurs  in  his  Miies  in  their  advertised 
Second  Ground -principle)  has  its  roots  in  entirely  different  gronnd 
from  that  of  Method.  It  is,  Iti  brief,  the  so-ealled  'Modem  View  ol  the 
World'  ('die  modcrne  Weltanschanung')  that  lies  behind  it.  For  the 
rcaion  that  Ilii*  'raodeme  Welianachauung*  arises,  more  than  out  of 
anylhinj;  cUe,  out  of  the  precipilsiion  (Niederschlag)  which  the  vnstj 
scientific  progress  of  the  past  century  has  left  behind  itself  in  the 
xeneral  tone  and  mental  atmosphere  of  the  time,  for  thai  reason  it  h» 
been  brought  into  a  close  inlenelniion  with  the  matter  of  scientifi 
Method;  but  in  reality  the  two  thinffs  ate  quiie  distinct  and  dilTcrenl, 
and  indeed  in  the  critical  and  decisive  respect  stand  in  direcl  contrast 
with  each  other.  The  Method  of  Science  is  at  home  in  the  field  of  vrhat 
is  relative,  and  all  knowledge  which  comes  there  under  consideration  U<b 
rcUttive  knowledge.  The  "World -view",  in  contrast  with  this,  is  soroeafl 
thing  absolute,  something  "inviolable",  in  Schicte's  phrase: — present* 
itself,  in  short,  as  essentially  a  DoRma  (Iritl  kuri:  iind  gul  als  Dogma 
auf,)  .  ,  .  When,  therefore,  "The  Inviolability  of  Method"  is  exalted 
into  a  law  in  the  invei ligation  and  pr<ienlation  of  history,  this  amount* 
(o  nothing  more  or  less  Ihan  ihe  pmposilinn  :  "Our  intenlion  is  lo  know 
history,  not  as  it  is,  or  as  it  was.  but  aj  it  dares  lo  be— dares  to  be, 
that  is,  in  Ihe  face  of  Ibe  prcs  up  positions  of  oiir  modem  'World-view' 1 
And  therefore  a^inil  this  principle,  which  is  adduced  and  put  forward 
as  a  Law  of  the  Republic  of  Scholars,  it  behooves  tis  to  be  on  our 
guar<l  with  a  diligence  the  most  careful,  as  againsi  a  thing  which  is 
a  veritable  spring  and  fountain  of  misdirection  and  error."  Of  mani- 
fold application  In  all  dcpartmenit  nf  present-day  diwussion  nf  lopicfl 
beloncing  to  Christianity  are  these  timely  words  of  Kaftan,  for  quot- 
ing which  al  length,  therefore,  no  apology  is  offered.  It  is  difficult  lo 
avoid  the  conviction  that  criticism  is  al  the  present  day,  in  the  case 
of  ninny  of  lis  represcniaiivcs,  in  what  must  be  termed  a  pathological 
condition.  And  of  this  condition  Dr.  Kaftan  has  made  a  truly  sound 
diagnosis. 

When,  on  Ibe  other  band,  such  a  massive  and  convincing,  such  JMi' 
utterly   unbinsted   and  critically   pntRcd  historical   aritumenl.   an   argu- 
ment to  our  mind  so  absolutely  impregnable,  as  hat  recently  appeared 
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"a  darltling  plain 
Swtpt  with  confused  alarms  of  Mnigglc  and  tlighl, 
WhcK  i|[noran[  armies  dash  by  night". 
History  i»  itself  the  continuous  mode  and  vehicle  of  a  progreuivelr] 
self-achievinK  Divint  Purpose.  In  history  noiliinic.  and  leaat  of  all 
Christian  facts  connected  with  the  Christ  of  hiiiory  and  of  experieaocvl 
has  about  itself  to  a  reliKious  man  anything  to  which  the  word  "con- 
tingent" can  be  applicable.  Moreover,  a  real  subjection  to  hittofy  ii 
no  more  a  "bundaKc"  to  the  free  human  spirit  in  Its  reliicious  or  otlicr 
life,  than  it  is  a  relation  from  which  escape  ii  even  pottiblt.  The^ 
ballooaisis  who  are  reported  to  have  attained  recently  above  Polant^H 
the  almost  incredible  height  of  5[tecn  thouMnd  feet  did  not  find  lh« 
matter  of  re^piratjun  simplilicd  by  their  relative  superiority  lo  the 
atmosphere. 

"Read  my  little  fable- 
He  that  runs  may  read." 
After  passinic  upon  Dr.  Wcniey's  volume  from  the  point  ol  view 
these  more  fundamental  consideration*,  it  is  perhaps  tonicwhai  ungra- 
cious ID  refer  with  regret  to  the  predominating  use  by  Ur.  Wentey  k 
of  highly  recondite  words  and  phra^'cs  which,  even  where  they  do  not^f 
obscure  and  retard  (he  per<xpii»n  of  the  author's  meaning,  make 
reading  often  a  burden  through  the  constant  sense  of  contact  with  a 
style  stilted,  self-conscious  and  over-strained.  Such  words  are  "rema- 
nent", "lightlie",  "peiritic".  "provenance",  "labile",  "reliculflr".  and 
such  phrases  are  "the  internal  organiiation  of  constructive  efHorcs^ 
CCTw"  (p.  319)  and  "Je»us  served  himself  Christ"  (this  idiom?  pa, 
sim).  These  things,  conjoined  with  a  frequent  obscurity  of  allnsioik' 
and  a  needless  ponderosity  of  expression,  have  given  to  the  language 
of  Dr.  Wenley's  lectures  a  strongly  mannered  flavor,  such  as  has 
detracted,  in  the  ease  of  the  present  reviewer  at  least,  from  the  pleas- 
ure of  reading  what  is  otherwise  an  exceedingly  readable  book. 

Whatever  else  one  may  be  inclined  to  say  of  Dr.  Wenley's  Baldwin 
Lectures,  they  arc  ccrminly    fresh,  vigorous,  and   courageous.     A 
certainly,   too,    his    volume    bears    on    many    piu-es    passages    rich 
niggestivcne^s,   however    radical    may    he    lur    divergence    from    soma 
of  bis  presuppositions  in  the  philosophy  of  history  and  of  the  religious 
consciousness,  and  however  we  may  feel  compelled  to  question  the 
validity  of  his  borrowed  data  in  those  matters  in  which  he  has  b 
obliged  to  depend  on  authorities  in  a  deparinieni  foreign  lo  that 
which  he  is  himsdl  a  master. 
Cartitle,  Pa.  Euwin  HENav  Kellooc 
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Zwdler  Band:  Bilder,  {tp.  xU  -{-  ■4a  Tiibn(eo:  Verlx;  von 
J.  C.  B.  Mohr  (Paul  Skbeck).  1909.  Price  per  rotume  M.  7.30. 
Tbe  two  volumM  in  one  M.  ly. 

If  «r«  are  not  mtich  Rii»ukcn,  tills  work  it  doubly  imponani,  tirsi, 
wliai  ii  jifclf  offers;  Kcond.  for  the  rccOKnition  of  tlie  condition  of 

■irt  that  )ia*  c&Ued  it  forth.  The  editor,  who  it  also  one  of  the 
(oniribuiof*  to  the  tcrics  knowo  «  RtKgionig*S(hichttieke  Volkt- 
McA^r,  haj  been  moved,  by  the  presence  of  so  manjt  and  so  strange 
Igrpothcfcf  th.it  claim  to  r«»i  on  the  ancicni  litrranirr,  lo  feel  ilie  need 
of  a  work  of  convenient  size  coiitainini;  accurate  translations  of  the 
nosi  important  RabyloniAn  and  Egj-piinn  lexts,  with  only  ttich  note* 
at  are  necettilaicd  by  ihe  dtlficultie*  of  Iranslalioti.  together  with  iiome 
rtprcecntaiion  of  the  religious  placet  and  obcervanccs  which  may  throw 
light  on  the  Old  Testumenl,  Siicli  a  work  as  this  he  wanted  to  put 
in  the  hands  of  stuHent«  to  encourage  them  to  JnveEiigntc  the  malters 
It)  dispute  for  themselves.  As  there  was  no  such  volume  nvailabtc,  he 
bu  auocialed  with  himself  iwa  other  scholars  and  the  work  before  us 
b  the  result  of  Iheir  collaboration.  The  three  things  that  bare  been 
limed  at  arc  objectivity,  reliftbilily  and  completeness.  By  objectivity 
ii  meant  the  avoidance  of  all  theories  and  hypotheses;  by  completeness 
die  inclusion  of  Egyplian  texts,  which  have  been  recently  much  neg- 
lected in  tbe  interest  for  Babylon,  and  also  the  assurance  thai  every 
kind  o(  literature  of  intertsi  to  the  Old  Testament  scholar  has  been 
pvcn  a  place. 

On  tbe  whole.  Prof.  GreMroann  and  his  colleagues  have  lived  up  to 
Ibeir  intention.  They  have  given  us  a  work  of  convenient  slie.  with 
Kitk  or  no  TftJtm,  scholarly,  and  coiitaiiiinn  a  sufficient  amount  of 
natcrlal  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  more  specialiied  works  on  the 
Mibjecl  of  the  relation  of  the  Hebrews  to  their  eastern  and  wciiem 
neighbors-  Indeed,  il  is  amaiing  how  much  of  the  literature  of  Baby- 
lonia, for  mstanee.  has  been  put  into  171  pages.— and  not  meagerly,  but 
wiih  sufficicni  linguii^iic  and  other  notes  as  well  as  a  liM  of  some  of 
the  mojt  important  lilerature  on  the  respective  IcxH^ 

The  larger  portion  of  the  first  volume  is  devoted  to  Babylonian  and 
Auyrian  texts.  Dr.  Arthur  Un){nad,  who  is  responsible  for  tliis,  needs 
BO  Introduction  to  Assyrian  Mholan  1  for  the  sake  of  others  it  may  be 
itated  that  he  is  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  younger  Assyrioliigists, 
with  a  more  than  ordinary  gift  for  languages.  The  unskilled  reader 
may  therefore  take  his  translations  into  his  hands  vrtth  confidence, 
remembering  always,  as  Dr.  Ungnad  warns  us,  thai  the  science  of 
Auyriotogy  is  not  yet  sufficiently  fur  advanced  always  to  guarantee 
ibe  correctneM  of  the  translation.  Doubtful  translations  are,  of  course^ 
marked  as  luch,  and  occasionally  variants  suggested. 

The  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  texts  are  divided  into  three  groups, 
roligioui.  historical  and  legal  Under  the  religious  appear  first  the 
myths  and  epics,  in  which  are  included  Ihe  elory  of  creation  <best 
known  to  English -speaking  readers  from  L.  W.  Kini^s  Sexvn  Tabltts 
of  Cmtiom).  seven  other  fragments  dealing  with  the  same  subject,  two 
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Stories  of  fiithu  with  ilrasona  and  dcmont,  made  famous  by  tliclr' 
imponunce  for  llie  hyiHiihesu  of  Gunkd,  Wincklcr  and  oibert,  the 
legend  of  Adapa,  of  Oamicii  (accordiiiK  to  Bcrossus),  the  GilxaiTi«&h 
epic  (the  ilaning  ground  for  Jcnicn's  theory),  with  the  Uoty  of  the 
flood  as  one  episode,  to  which  i»  added  several  other  receiisioiu  of  ihc 
some  story,  and  Bcrostui'  prophecy  of  the  de.ittuction  of  the  world  by 
lire,  ihe  myth  o[  E>  and  Atrahasis,  two  stories  of  tlic  underworid  (on« 
nf  ihcm  the  (lc»ccni  of  Ishinr).  ihc  »ioric*  of  Urra  and  I»hum,  of  ihe 
future  Judicment  pu  Babylon,  of  the  Kiiik  of  Kutlia  and  the  legend  of 
the  birth  of  Sargon  that  hsii  been  compared  lo  ihe  xtary  of  &(o3cs* 
birth.  These  are  followed  by  selected  hynins,  eleven  in  ill,  illustrative 
of  ihi*  kind  of  literature;  three  arc  hymnt  of  pmi^c,  two  procewonali, 
two  complaints  to  the  goi  or  noddess,  one  a  pcneicnlial  psalm,  one 
the  prsyer  of  a  sufferer  who  feels  himtclf  guiltless,  two  ere  Inments 
for  Tammui.  These  me  followed  by  five  selection]  of  special  interest 
from  ihc  imnicnfie  mats  of  religious  material.  The  first  is  the  section 
of  the  tkurf'ii  series  which  Prof.  Deliizsch  compares  to  the  ten  com- 
anmdnienls ;  the  second,  a  didactic  poem  that  exhibits  Babylonian 
morality  at  its  best;  Ihe  third,  the  so-called  "law  of  the  Sabbath";  the 
fourth,  the  fraEmeiit  which  identifies  Marduk  with  other  gods  (mono- 
dieism) ;  tlie  liflh  shows  the  division  of  the  months  among  the  i{od*, 
and  the  last  speaks  of  a  lamb  as  substiiuic  for  a  man. 

The  historical  texts,  ji  in  number,  are  chosen  with  a  view  lo  exhib- 
iting the  relalions  sustained  by  ibe  Babylonian  and  .\Ksyrian  kings  to 
the  peoples  of  the  Mediterranean  coasL  The  lir^it  is  from  Hantmurapi 
(so  Dr.  Ungnad  insists  on  sjirlling  Ihe  name  and  probnbly  with  right), 
the  last  from  N'ebuchadnciKar.  To  these  are  appended  seven  letters, 
two  of  which  were  found  m  Palesiine  and  five  in  Egypt,  including  tbo 
one  from  Abdi(?)-heba  of  Jerusalem. 

Among  the  lejcal  texts  Dr.  Ungnad  gives  us  a  new  and  full  transls- 
tion  of  the  code  of  Hammurapi~a  very  valuable  thing^and  to  this  he 
has  added  live  docunieiiis  illustrative  of  the  legal  contracts  tliat  exist 
in  such  large  numbers. 

On  looking  over  ihis  tabic  of  contents  we  have  to  confess  that  ihe 
selections  have  been  well  chosen  for  ihc  end  in  view.  The  siudenl  has 
here  in  accessible  and  orderly  fonn  enouKh  of  the  literature  of  the 
Babylon  inns  to  begin  an  independent  comparison  of  their  historyr, 
religioii  and  civilization  with  that  of  the  Hebrews;  and  to  form  some 
conception  of  the  value  of  this  newly  awjuirrd  external  evidence  for 
the  Old  Tcstamcnu  Our  only  criticism  would  be  that  the  tieleciions 
aw  loo  few.  We  should  like  to  have  found  some  of  ihe  contracts  of 
Ihe  first  dynasty  illuslrativc  of  the  family  life  of  the  Babylonians  for 
the  sake  of  comparison  with  the  stories  of  the  patriarchs;  also  some 
texts  to  exhibit  the  nature  of  the  controversy  about  the  divine  name 
Jahwe — though  this  is  perhaps  loo  specialised  for  ihc  purposes  of  the 
editors;  also  more  of  the  poetry  illustrative  of  magic  and  sorcery,  and 
at  least  one  of  ihe  hymns  In  which  the  "word"  of  the  god  tigures  so 
largely.    But  this  is  not  crhtcism :  it  is  simply  a  recognition  of  the  fact 
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thu  the  vkmIc  before  us  ii  whai  its  editors  iatetiOed  it  to  be— a  handy 
^nirodnctioin  to  the  ttwiy  of  ItAbylooian  life  aii<l  litmlurc. 

The  BabylonUn  texts  arc  fulluncd  by  mx  north -Semitic  dominicnii 

'  v&lue,  alto  trannbicd  by  Dr.  Unpiad.  These  »re  itie  MnaLitc  Monc. 
ihe  iiiicriplion  «(  Zakirt  ?)  of  Hinialli,  ihc  Siloam  imchptbn,  two  of 
(be  recently  found  Aramaic  lupyti  ic<Ma  the  Jewish  colr-iiy  111  Egypt 
(406  6.  C.)t  *nd  two  sacrifice  schedtiles  from  the  Phoenician  towns 
U&rscillcs  Mid  Carthage. 

Of  the  Egyptian  texts  the  reviewer  <loes  not  feel  no  well  qualiiird  to 
ipeak.  Dr.  Hermiann  Ranke,  to  whom  is  cninisied  this  section,  i> 
already  known  to  American  scholars  from  his  work  in  the  University 
^C4  Peimtiylvania.    His  translations  of  the  RKyptiun  texts  here  tciven  urc 

dditiocially  vouched  for  l>y  the  fact  that  he  had  access  to  the  cards  of 
new   Enyptian  dictionary  soon  to  be  ptiblishcil  by  Prof,   Ertnan. 

be  order  following  in  these  is  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  portion. 
Pint  wc  have  four  my  1  ho  logical  texts  dealing  wiih  the  ereaiion  and 
dtstriKlion  of  the  woilil  and  the  light  with  the  dragon.  Tlieic  are 
followed  by  two  texts  conccniinK  the  lifi.-  after  death:  then  come  five 
foems,  the  fitxt  being  the  wonderfully  beautiful  hymn  to  the  sun  by 
Amenboiep  IV,  the  second  tlie  "Israel  stele",  the  last  a  love  ditty. 
Kext  w«  have  several  selections  from  the  proverbial  literature,  then 
irophesti's.  then  liichter  literature — anioiiK  which  are  pan  of  the  "story 
of  the  two  brothers"  suggestive  of  that  of  Joseph  and  Poicphnr's  wife, 
ihe  «(ory  of  the  seven  years'  famine,  and  of  adventures  in  PaUiiine. 

lis  is  fotowcd  by  historical  texts.  37  in  number,  illuslralivc  of 
irpt's  dealing*  with  the  countries  to  the  east  A  short  appendix 
givea  the  account  of  the  choice  of  a  Nubian  king  by  the  god  Amon-Rc, 
and  a  lilt  of  Syrian  and  Palestinian  towns. 

The  second  voltime,  for  which  Ihc  editor-in-chief  is  directly  rcspon- 

blc,  is  derote^l  to  pictures  (174  in  all)  illuslrattve  of  the  religion 
1(234)  3')*'  history  of  the  early  Seinitet  ami  Rgyptinns.  To  each  picture 
'b  added  a  short  note,  in  which  the  author  aims  at  giving  a  description 
of  the  tllinK  pictured  without  any  interpretation.  His  remark  coiicetn- 
tng  the  to-called  Adam  and  Kve  teal  cylinder  may  exemplify  this.  He 
My*  of  it:  "So-called  'Fall  of  Man  Cylinder'.  Two  divimlies  tilting 
<n<  on  either  tide  of  a  sacred  tree,  one  half  of  which  conventionally 
rtpresenls  a  date-palm,  the  other  half  a  fir  tree.  Behind  otic  of  tlie 
diviiiiiics  an  upright  snake,  which  is  perhaps  merely  ornamental  (nur 
t^ftiliwerk)." 

Tbr  objects  illustrated  arc  cup-marks  (Napflocher).  s  picture*; 
Mcred  stones.  36  pictures:  altars.  17:  temples,  sacred  tents,  etc.,  li; 
l«iDptc  tuensih,  10:  sncrilicc,  ip;  gods  and  i^yiiihah  of  gods,  48:  built, 
5;  female  divinities,  16;  composite  fiKitrcs  [cherubs  and  demons),  34; 
aaiulets,  9,  seals,  2t;  myths,  9:  deification  of  kings.  8:  pictures  from 
profane  hislory,  including  types  of  <lilTrreiit  nationalities,  caravan, 
treasure  ciiics  (Pithoro),  notable  tnoiitimcnts,  circumcision,  portraits 
of  kinst.  etc.,  40. 

Wc  have  given  a  rather  full  account  of  the  contents  of  these  volume* 
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because  ibcy  Kccm  lo  as  lo  prcicni  in  «mall  compass  s  better  picture  of 
Babylonian  and  Efcyptian  civiliiaiion  in  so  (ar  at  it  adcclcd  the 
Hebrtws  than  can  be  fountl  in  sny  oilier  one  place.  For  [ha[  reason 
tliey  ileBcrve  to  be  widely  read.  Tlicy  are  not  perfect.  The  perfect 
objrcliviiy  sought  after  by  the  editor  is  impossible  of  mulnment  by 
man.  but  in  these  volume*  pcr.ional  views  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
As  we  said  before,  wc  rrgsrd  the  appearance  nf  this  work  ss  a  happy 
sign  at  continued  interest  in  the  Old  I'eslament,  and  of  a  saner  view 
of  the  external  evidence  for  it.  As  such  we  hope  it  will  meet  with  the 
(avor  of  many.  , 

Prinerlon.  Keu  D.  MACUttXAH.  m 

TiiK  OcTATEi;cii  IN  Ethiopic,  according  to  the  text  of  the  Paris 
Codex,  with  the  variants  of  five  other  manuscripts.  Edited  by  D«. 
J.  Oscar  Bovn.  Pan  1,  Gcntsis,  Lcyden:  E.  J.  Rrill.  and  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.:  1'he  University  Library.  lOOQ.  Pp.  xxii,  15&  Being 
Volume  Itt  of  the  BiblJotbeca  Abessinica,  edited  by  Dr.  E 
Lillmann. 
Half  a  century  and  more  after  the  publication  of  Dr.  Dillmann'i 
OclaUuchus  Afthiopicus  this  new  edition  of  the  lirst  eight  books  of 
the  Bible  appears,  claiming  the  advantage  over  its  predecessor  chiefly 
in  two  respects,  namely,  utility  and  comprehensiveness.  On  the  former 
score  il  olTers  the  advantage  of  a  beautifully  clear  and  legible  type  in 
place  of  ihe  now  obsolete  Ethiopic  type  used  in  the  edition  of  iSjj,  and 
the  decided  advantage  for  those  inieresled  in  textual  problems  of 
having  the  various  readings  on  Ihe  same  page  with  the  text  to  which 
they  refer  instead  of  grouping  ihem  all  in  a  pan  fosttrior.  In  point 
□f  comprehensiveness  the  new  edition  surpasses  the  old  in  that  it  gives 
all  the  readings  of  Dillmann's  four  manuscripts,  F,  H,  C  and  G,  and  in 
addition  presents  the  text  of  the  Codex  Y,  which  has  hitherto  been 
regarded  by  all  Ethiopic  scholars  as  the  oldest  Ethiopic  manuscript 
known.  This  manuscript,  prwcrvcd  in  the  mhlwllifijut  nalionaU  at 
Paris,  was  nol  available  for  Dillmann's  edition,  but  Dr.  Boyd  has 
made  it  Ihe  basis  of  his  text,  which  he  has  reconstructed  only  so  far  aa 
to  remove  obvious  errors  of  the  scribe  and  to  aSord  readings  capable 
of  grammaiical  consiruction.  All  such  alterations,  moreover,  arc  duly 
noted,  along  with  the  corrections  in  the  codex  itself  by  later  scribes, 
in  a  special  series  of  notes  independent  of  Ihe  notes  containing  the 
variants  of  Ihe  other  manuscripts.  In  thii  latter  series  are  included, 
besides  the  readinns  of  Dillmann's  four  manuscripts,  those  also  of  the 
Elavcrford  Codex  of  the  Octaleuch,  the  codex  described  .ind  estimated 
by  Dr.  Boyd  in  a  preliminary  study  thereof  published  in  1905  as 
Number  II  in  this  same  Bibliotheca  Abessinica. 

In  ihe  introduction  the  editor  icivcs  brief  descriptions  of  the  manti* 
scripts  c'^llaird,  and  in  Ihe  preface  he  outlines  the  prospective  division 
of  the  work  of  which  this  volume  is  Pari  I.  Exodus  and  Leviticua 
are  promised  tis  Part  II  and  are  now  in  the  press,  Pan  III  will  include 
Numbers  and  Deuteronomy,  and  Part  IV  the  three  shorter  books  that 
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et«  ibe  Octateuch.  As  a  work  prcecnting  the  matfflals  for  r«coa- 
as  far  as  this  i»  possible,  tbe  l«xt  at  (he  old  mhiopk  Ver- 
Jwn,— one  of  Ihc  ancicni  primary  vcfsiona  of  the  LXX,— tliit  edition 
it  of  value  to  (he  Old  Teitamcnt  textual  critic;  and  a«  a  clear,  readable 
Bibte-iexi,  it  is  a  suitable  reading-book  for  studenlt  of  the  Elhiopic 
bncuaffe  and  liieraiure.  Dial  chief  repreMntaiirc  of  one  of  the  five 
great  branches  of  ilic  Semitic  gtonp. 
PrinetMH.  J,  O.  B. 

Bn.  Tbk  CHtitST  vr  Ancient  Timej.  Bjt  Huco  Radau.  Chicago: 
The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company.     1908.    Pp.  vi,  55. 

Dr.  Radau  has  rtpubliilied  in  thii  book  an  article  that  appeared  in 
the  Xtoniil  in  Ociolipr.  igo3.  pp-  67-119.  He  tells  ti*  in  the  Preface 
that  it  i*  the  fureninncr  of  a  work  in  which  lie  intends  to  adduce 
ertdencc  for  hi*  "conlcniion  that  the  Babylonian  religion  is  a  purely 
waiolheittic  religicn,  mute  particularly  a  tuonotheislie  Irimtariati  re- 
lift»n,  patterned  after  the  Nippurian  prototype  Enlil  ('Father'),  Ertisb 
(er  A7jV-/B,  'Son").  Nmlil  ('Mother'),  which  Trinity  in  Unity  is  rcp- 
rtsentcd  in  the  Old  Teslanieni  by  Vohtifh  (or  Eloliim.  'Pather'),  Mal'ak 
VflAreA  (or  'Angel  of  Ihe  Lord',  'Son'),  Ruach  ('Spirit'.  'Mother'),  and 
11  the  New  TeKamcnt  by  'Father'.  Son'.  'Holy  Sfirif.    .    .    .    " 

The  book  is  diviiled  into  two  parts,  the  tint  treating  of  "Tbe  Baby- 
Imlaa  Pantheon"  and  ihc  second  of  "The  Essential  Uoctrine  of 
Bibjrtonian  Religion".  The  title  in<licales  the  reiult  toward  which  the 
discussion  iBOvcs.  The  interest  of  the  book  center*  nut  in  the  expo- 
■Mon  of  the  Babylonian  relittion  but  in  the  light  which  this  exposition 
b  suppo«ed  to  throw  on  the  Christian  reliitiou.  The  essential  doctrine 
of  the  Babylonian  religion  acconlicg  to  Ur.  Radau  is  the  belief  in 
resurrectioo.  From  this  beticf,  it  i«  arKucd,  the  New  Testament  account 
of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  ii  ti>  he  explained. 

Two  instaneej  ol  Dr.  Radau's  iiiierpretation  of  the  New  Testament 
cast  a  scflticwhat  nnf-ivorablc  light  upon  his  exegeiical  methods.  The 
words  of  Jcius  (recorded  in  John  viii.  58,  vp)r 'UpaAu  ■ytr^'fu.  h^tliilS 
•re  quoted  a^  follows  (p.  iv) :  "The  'Light  that  hsiilens  the  world' 
•aid  of  Himself,  'before  Abraham  was  I  was'."  And  thcee  words  are 
itxn  mtcrprcted:  "He  was  and  existed  and  was  worshiped  as  'Son  of 
tiK  God  of  Heaven  and  Earifa'  under  various  names  as  early  as  7000 
B.  C,  when  the  monotheistic  trinilarian  religion  of  Babylonia  was 
fytiemalixcd."  A^ain.  Paul's  ar|[ument  in  t  Cor.  xv  is  said  to  re«(  on 
tbe  "fact  thai  the  dead  e<i»  and  do  rise,  and  because  tkty  can  and  do 
rise  therefore  Cliriti  also  eoutd  and  iid  rise"  (p.  jj).  In  other  words, 
PauHs  arRuincnt  to  prove  the  resurrection  of  Christians,  which  is  based 
on  Ihc  admitted  resurrection  of  Oirist,  is  reversed.  The  point  of  Paul's 
argument  and  the  historical  con<litions  which  confronted  him  are 
clearly  indicated  in  xv.  13.  Dr.  Radau,  hciwever,  begins  his  statement 
of  Paul's  afffumcnt  with  xv.  14  and  concludes  that  Paul  did  not  mean 
"  'because  Chiiit  rose,  therefore  the  dead  rise',  but  vice  versa:  'It  there 
be  no  resurrection  of  the  dead,  then  Clirist  did  not  rise';  he  [Paul] 
wants  us,  however,  to  draw  tbe  last  conclusion:  'tlierc  ts  a  resurrection 
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of  the  dead,  and  if  there  be.  then  did  Chriit  riie't"  (p.  J2)  Now  alt  ihb 
■Imply  invcrU  Paul's  arKtitncnt.  which  is  biued  on  thr  fact,  unJTerMlljr 
admiited  among  Christians,  Ihnt  Chriil  did  rise.  Thia  fact  must  have 
been  admitted  in  Corinil).  for  Paul  imes  it  as  a  prcmiRe  in  his  arKutneni 
for  ihc  re»urrecllon  of  Chri*tians. 

Ill  applyine  Babylonian  ideas  to  the  eliieidation  of  the  New  TeMa- 
mcni  Dt.  Radau  ditcuntei  the  resorreciion  "on  the  third  day".  This 
is  explained  as  follows:  "As  M.irdiik  had  displaced  old  Enlil  and  his 
messenger,  so  Chritt  displaced  Marduk.  Mardulc  is  the  God  of  light — 
and  Christ  is  the  'IErIiI  of  the  world',  he  was  therefore  made  to  have 
been  born  on  the  ssth  of  December — the  festival  of  light— when  the 
days  be^in  to  lenvihen  asain  and  ihns  save  the  world  from  falling  into 
utter  darkness,  Marduk  was  the  light  as  a  'life-giving  principle,  be 
died,  and  was  in  the  grave  during  Ihrff  double-months  |a  foot-note 
explains  this:  'i.  t.,  during  the  six  months  of  the  winter'],  bt)t  rose 
again  in  th^  spring,  on  the  tirst  of  Nisan.  when  he  acquired  new  life. 
Dew  sircnglh,  new  power,  and  entered  intQ  a  wedlock  with  mother 
earth,  his  wife,  i.  e..  with  Tsarpanituni  or  tshlar.  Christ,  too,  died,  anil 
was  put  ill  the  grave,  where  he  was  for  ihrer  days,  but  had  to  rise  again 
on  Easter — the  festival  of  lahiar"  (p,  49). 

All  this,  and  more,  is  supposed  to  lead  the  readers  to  "see  in  the 
Christian  Religion,  as  I  do,  the  glorioui  cnlmination  uf  the  wisdom  and 
faith  of  agfs  past"  (p.  iv)^n  a  word,  a  natural  religion. 

I'rincfiim.  Wiu-iA«  P.  AttMSTaoNa 

Tbe  Savings  op  Jbsus  :   The  Second  Source  of  St.  Matthew  and  Sl 
Luke.     New  Testament   Studies.     II.     By  Auour  IIxa.xACK,   Pro- 
fessor of  Church  History  in  the  University  of  Berlin-    Translated 
by  the   Rev.   J.   R.   Wilkinson,    M..^,,   l^lc   Scholar  of   Worcester 
College.  Oxford:  Kector  o(  Winford.    New  York:  G.  P.  Putnan>'s 
Sons;  l^ndon:  Willianis  &  Norgale.     1908,     Pp.  xvi.  3HS. 
Those  who  wish   to  be  informed  upon  recent  phases  of  Synoptic 
criticism  should  read  Well  ha  11  sen's  Einleitung  in  die  drei  ertten  Evan- 
ftlien  (1905),  ISurkitt's  Gospel  History  and  its  Transmission  (1907), 
Kamack't  Sayinsis  of  Jerut,  translated    from  liis  SprSche  u.   Rtdtn 
Itsu  (1907),  and  B.  Wciss'ZJiV  QneUrn  drr  synopiisthea  Uebfriie/ening 
(1908).     All   four  writers   hold   what   is  called  the  "two  document' 
theory  of  the  composition  of  our  Synoptic  Gospels,  but  they  differ 
widely  as  to  the  character  and  extent  of  the  Greek  document  supposed 
to  underly  the  non-Markan  matter  ccnimon  to  Matthew  and   Luke. 
This  lattier  document  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  coll  Q  (Quelle)  rather 
than  the  I..aKia.  and  to  dcjiend  less  than  formerly  upon  tradition  for 
proof   of   its    existence   and   character.     Thus    Ilarnnck   agrees    with 
Wemie  that,  when  Papias  speaks  of  Matthew's  Lofiia,  both  he  himself 
and  Eiisebius  who  (]uotcs  him  ate  thinking  of  our  Gospel.     Harnack 
suggests,  however,  that  the  presbyter  whose  testimony  Papias  is  giving 
had  in  mind  an  underlying  document,  cnniitting  mainly  of  discourses 
and  perhaps  composed  by  the  Apostle  Matthew.    Burkitt  thinks  that  by 
Papias'  Logia  should  be  understood,  not  Q,  but  a  series  of  Messianic 


from  the  Old  Tcsiamcni,  arranged  pouililjr  by  ihc  Apmtle. 
If  it  be  asked  what  has  become  of  Q,  the  answer  is  that  it  hai  been 
nralloircd  np  in  our  Gospels  of  Matthew  tind  Luke,  and  tlie  frag- 
ntatary  character  of  the  text  of  Mark  xvi  is  appealed  to  as  indicating 
that  at  one  time  ihit  Gotpcl  cxisicd  only  in  a  tingle  copy. 

If  the  existence  of  Q  be  auumed.  interesting  questions  arise  ai  to 
the  pottibility  of  rcMnring  ■■«  text,  as  to  its  exeiit  or  contents,  and  a* 
to  it*  hisiorical  value  when  compared  with  Mark.  To  ihc  lir*t  of  these 
questions  Burkiit  gives  a  decided  iiexatlve.  He  says  that  if  our  Mark 
«cre  lofi  wc  could  not  recoDtlnicl  it«  icxi  out  of  Matihcw  and  Luke, 
the  two  Gospels  which  incorporate  almost  ull  iis  contents.  "How  futile, 
therefore,  it  it",  he  says,  "  to  aiicmpi  to  reconitruct  thmc  other  liiersry 
tMrce*  which  seem  lo  have  been  used  by  Mallliew  and  Luke,  but  have 
Boi  been  indeprnd cully  preserved"  (p.  17}.  In  spile  of  ihis  WaminK, 
ihe  attempt  to  reconstruct  ihc  text  of  Q  is  made,  with  widely  varying 
tesults  by  Hnrnack  and  Wciw.  Hnrnack's  lendency  is  lo  exclude  from 
0  what  might  teem  lo  have  a  reasonable  claim  to  be  included,  while 
Weist  inclitdes  in  it  much  Marhan  niatler.  such  as  Ihe  healing  of  the 
kper.  the  raising  of  Jairux'  daughter,  the  parable  of  the  «owcr  and  the 
(ceding  of  the  live  ihousand.  VVctlhauscii  believes  that  Luke  repro- 
duces the  text  of  0  in  purer  form  than  Matthew,  btit  Harnack  in 
matters  of  phraseolo;^  give*  preference  to  Mallhew.  hij  cuiicluiion 
beinx  that  Matthew  haa  mode  fewer  changes  than  Luke,  while  those 
Ihai  he  has  made  arc  more  drastic  than  any  that  Luke  has  allowed 
Ivroscif-  Harnack's  minute  and  pninMahing  examination  of  Ihc  text 
(ecms  to  us  to  support  his  inference  thai  Luke  is  more  apt  to  change 
words  and  phrases  in  the  interest  of  a  more  polished  Greek  style,  but, 
la  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  reasoning  by  means  of  which  he  seeks  to 
determine  the  Irue  text  which  underlies  the  parallels  is  not  always  con- 
ttncinx.  Who  would  have  supposed  Ihat  by  the  insertion  of  TfOror 
(which  may  mean  "supremely", "above  all")  in  vL  33.  Matthew  "has  ihus 
limrted  the  exclusivcncss  of  the  command  to  seek  after  the  kingdom  of 
God"  <p^  3?)  ;  or  that  when  Luke  says  "it  is  easier  for  heaven  and 
carlh  to  pass  away"  Instead  of  Matthcw'»  "till  heaven  and  earth  pass 
away",  wc  can  discern  "Luke's  genuine  Hellenic  reverence  (or  the  Old 
Testament — a  reverence  which  could  be  so  deep,  because  the  writer 
Rood  remote  from  the  controversies  concerning  (he  application  of  Ihe 
preccptt  of  the  Law  to  the  daily  life"  (p.  56)?  In  seltlins  the  text  of 
0,  the  auihor  is  compelled  lo  reconstruct  Ihe  exact  mental  processes 
of  each  Fvangelist  in  deterniiniiiK  his  own  text.  Take,  for  cxatnple, 
three  successive  instance;  in  which  Luke,  contrary  to  the  rule,  has  a 
iboner  text  than  Matthew.  In  the  Lord's  Prayer,  wc  are  told.  Luke 
could  not  have  passed  over  Ihe  seventh  petition  if  it  had  existed  in  his 
exemplar.  (Centra  Weiss,  who  adopts  for  Q  the  lonRcr  text  found  in 
Haithew.)  Again,  Luke  has  the  shorter  form  in  xit.  33  because  he 
"adapt*,  as  it  were,  only  a  reminiscence"  (p.  66).  while  similarly  in 
xiiL  24  he  "gives  only  an  extract"  (p.  67),  (Contra  Wellhauscn.  who 
thfflki  Matthew  has  worked  up  a  shorter  text).  Much  of  this,  ingenious 
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as  it  nwy  be,  mutt  be  tet  down  ai  mere  guest-work.  A  few  varivils  arc 
given  up  u  incapable  of  cxplanalion,  such  us  the  tvro  sparrows  of 
Mt.  X.  20  and  llie  Tivc  sparrows  of  Lk.  xii.  6,  and  the  egg  and  ccorpion 
of  Lk.  xl  13  and  the  loaf  and  (tone  of  Ml.  vii.  g.  At  this  point  the 
author  suggeils  tliat  Luke  perhaps  had  before  him  another  rccrnicioit 
of  Q,  and  ibe  suggviiion  i«  repealed  Id  account  (or  ihe  inwrtion  by 
Malthew  of  the  6sh  in  the  Jonah  pnsiagF,  nnd  to  explain  the  secondary 
character  of  Maithew  in  some  of  the  Bcsiitui]e&.  With  these  possfbic 
exceptions,  Harnnck  asscrtt  that  "one  and  the  tame  text  liei  behind 
Mailhevr  and  Luke"  (p.  40),  and  he  concludes  that  we  cannot  with 
propriety  xpeak  of  Q',  Q*,  etc.,  nor  appeal  to  oral  tradition. 

Harnack's  method  of  conductine  his  areument  tor  the  existence  and 
integrity  of  Q  it  worthy  of  attrniion,  lie  lint  considers  a  grmip  of 
passkges,  embraciiin  some  87  verses  of  Matthew,  in  which  the  differ- 
enec«  between  Maiihcw  and  Luke  are  comparatively  slighl.  and  con- 
clude) that  behind  these  h'es  one  and  the  same  text  and  that  the 
deprndence  of  each  tipon  common  oral  «oiiiccs  is  not  a  suSicient  expU- 
Datii.'n.  Having  gained  ibis  "firm  slandpoiiit".  he  next  examine*  another 
and  larger  sfoup  of  parallel  pa^saso  in  which  the  differences  are 
much  greater  (lOa  verses  in  Matthew)  and  concludes  that  both  Evan- 
ficlists  draw  from  ihe  same  document,  and  thai  there  is  but  one  source 
for  both  classes  of  passages  examined,  namely,  Q.  It  will  occur  to  the 
reader  who  looks  at  the  parallels  closrly  that  another  critic  of  cqnat 
ingenuity  might  rcvcrtc  ihia  argument.  Taking  flnmack'*  tecond 
group  of  paMages,  he  might  argue  that  the  differences  between  Mat- 
thew and  Luke  are  so  great  that  dependence  upon  a  cnmmon  written 
source  is  improbable,  and  that  the  closer  parallels  could  be  explained 
by  a  written  source  (or  sources)  limited  in  extent,  or  even  by  fixed 
oral  tradition.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  offers  a  convenient  test  of 
the  0  hypothesis.  In  the  Reatitudes,  a«ide  from  the  longer  form  of 
several  of  ihero  in  Maithew,  we  have  a  difference  in  pcrnrin.  in  order, 
tn  words  used  to  express  a  timilar  idea  ("mourn"  and  "be  comf'srted" 
for  "weep"  and  "laugh"),  and.  besides,  the  inierpolation  of  beatitudes 
by  Matthew  and  of  woes  by  Luke.  In  spite  of  Harnack's  explanati^ni 
of  ihc  changes  made,  here  by  Matthew  and  there  by  Luke,  it  i*  difficult 
to  accept  the  hypoihcsis  of  a  common  source,  unless  It  be  in  ibe  con- 
venient form  of  different  receown*.  Take  again  the  concllKinn  of 
the  Sermon,  where  Wellhausen  thinks  Ihat  Luke,  Harnack  that  Mat- 
thew, has  Ihe  purer  text.  Plausible  explanntions  of  the  variants  arc  not 
wanting:  "Matthew  ihinks  of  storms  of  wind  and  rain,  but  lo  Luke  it 
seemed  improbable  that  these  could  overturn  a  house,  and  he  therefore 
supplies  s  flooded  river,  .  .  .  The  thought  thai  a  good  foundation 
depends  upon  labor  is  first  introduced  by  Luke,  and  was  suRgesicd  by 
the  words  in  Q:  nftfi'WiuTO  trl  r^r  •/too"',  where,  however,  Ihe  emphasis 
rests  upon  rtr/Mr"  (pp.  73,  73).  The  changes,  whether  made  by  Luke 
or  Maithew.  are  at  any  rate  sufficient  in  this  and  other  passages  to 
weaken  confidence  in  the  existence  of  a  unitary  writien  source  under- 
lying the  Matthew-Ltike  parallels.     Where  dependence 
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laced  upon  the  Paptu  tradition,  and  the  Q  document  it  conceired,  u 
is  by   Hamack,  a«  without  tiihtorical  coniinuilj  and  "wantins  in 

'Uxorkal  climax"  (p.  170).  conlidence  in  ii»  inlcKritjr  will  be  alill 
further  weakened.     It  is  inltrcMinx  to  noic  that  Stanton  agrees  with 

LHamack  that  the  mailer  common  to  Mallhcw  and  Luke  may  be  divided 

.Into  (1)  pauaget  closely  resembling  one  another  and  (a)  those  where 
the  verbal  diHerences  arc  relatively  great.  He  sees,  however,  no  reason 
for  either  Evangelist  having  preserved  the  original  with  Icu  fidelity  in 
the  one  case  than  in  the  other,  and  suggests  the  hypothesis  of  "two 

^compilations  which  had  in  the  main  an  independent  history"  (s«c  art. 

^Gospels"  in  D.  B..  vol.  11,  p.  2jo).    Similarly  Allen  thinks  that  "both 
Sraogvlists  had  before  ihcm  a  Sermon,  but  not  identically  (he  ssm« 
erntoii,  that  is,  they  were  borrnwing  from  diflcrcm  sources."     (Com, 
m  Ml.,  p.  xlix.) 

Did  0>  assuming  its  existence  and  integrity,  contain  an  accoimt  of 
Ibe   Passion?     Wellhauien  and  Ilurkilt  think  that  it  did,  ihe  former 

,afvuing  that  passages  from  Q  in  Mt.  xiii  and  xxiv  are  so  closely 
gnnccied  with  passages  in  Mark's  narrative  of  the  Passion  week  as  to 

'Imply  a  similar  account  in  Q;  and  the  lalier  bi^licving  that  the  promise 
thai  the  disciples  shall  sit  upon  twelve  thrones  (Lk.  xxJi.  3^  cf.  Mt. 
xix.  38)  is  correctly  placed  by  Luke  at  the  passover  meal,  and  therefore 
iinpjies  an  account  of  the  last  days.  Both  Weiss  and  Hamack  hold 
!>at  Q  coniained  no  dcscripiion  of  the  Passion.  The  Q  of  Weiss, 
vever,  presupposes  the  i'assion,  ili  last  words  being  "she  has  an- 
ointed my  body  (or  burial".  Haniack  goes  fariber  than  Weiis,  and 
sees  in  Q  no  reference  lo  the  Cross  and  Passion.  (Sec  p.  jion.  and 
p.  170.)  RamsAy,  as  is  well  known,  accepts  this  theory  that  Q  contained 
DO  reference  to  the  Passion,  but  pushes  it  to  a  novel  conclusion.  H« 
argues  that  it  it  in)()Ossible  that  io  considerable  a  Christian  document, 
befinning  with  the  ministry  of  John  and  coniarning  some  narrative, 
but  lacking  alt  reference  to  the  central  article  of  the  Christian  faith, 
•bould  have  been  written  at  ihe  time  assigned,  during  the  seventh 
decade  or  earlier.    He  thinks  that  this  strange  omission  can  only  be 

I.Kcounicd  for  under  tlie  supposition  that  the  notes  of  discourses  which 

'ftiakc  up  the  body  of  Q  were  written  down  before  Ihe  death  of  Christ. 
<''The  Oldest  Written  Gospel",  ExpotUor,  May.  1907.)  But  has  this 
tack  of  reference  to  the  Passion  been  conclusively  proved?  The  Pas- 
•ion  seems  to  be  assunicd  in  general  by  the  references  to  persecution 
o(  disciples,  to  taking  up  the  cross  (Hamack  allows  one  instance),  to 
losing  one's  life  (although  Harnack  boili  here  and  in  the  Beatitudes 
would  eliminate  "for  my  sake"),  and  to  the  Parousia.  Two  passages 
in  partieiilar  should  be  noticed.  In  Mt.  xli.  37-42,  in  answer  to  the 
Pharisees*  demand  for  a  sign  it  is  said  that  no  sign  shall  he  \iS\tn  but 
tlic  sign  of  Ihe  prophet  Jonah.  "For  as  Jonah  was  three  days  and 
three  nights  in  the  belly  of  the  whale  to  shall  the  Son  of  man  be  three 
days  and  three  nights  tn  the  heart  of  the  earth,"  Then  follow  slate- 
ments  about  the  repcniance  of  the  Nineriles  and  the  coming  of  the 
queea  of  Sheba  10  Solomon.    Instead  of  the  allusion  10  the  fish's  beUy 
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(t.  40).  Lokf  lias  (xi.  30)  "For  cvoi  as  Jonah  became  a  *ign  lo  the 
Nioeviic*.  to  Khali  aUn  ihc  Son  nf  man  be  In  lhi«  senerDtJoD".  Then 
(otiows  in  Luke,  reversing  the  order  u{  Matihcw,  ihe  ttat«nen»  abom 
the  queen  of  the  fouih.  an<I  the  repentance  of  the  NinevIlu.  Harnadc, 
in  0.  resiorct  Matthcw'i  order,  bui  ciccti  Luk«  v.  30  intit-ad  of  Mat- 
thew V.  40,  layiiiK  Ihfll  in  Q  the  sitfn  of  Jonah  vra*  the  preaching  of 
Jonah.  It  i»  haril  to  >et  how  the  preaching  of  Jonah,  apart  from  hU 
former  expcrieiieet,  is  10  be  regarded  a»  a  sign,  anil  it  iii  not  pcrfeciljr 
clear  that  Luke  10  undcriloud  it.  Ccrlainljr  the  sign  of  Jonah  M 
cxpUiiicil  in  Matthew  1%  more  inleltigibte.  and  in  in  veiled  allniioti  to 
Hii  death  and  rrturrcction  is  similar  to  the  answer  of  Jetut  to  the 
same  rcque&t  for  a  sign  m  Jn.  ii.  ig.  Harnack,  indeed,  concedes  that 
what  he  regards  aa  Matthew's  "trantformaiion"  of  the  sign  of  Jonah, 
"may  have  been  found  by  liim  already  carried  out  in  his  exemplar 

Q"  (p.  38) 

Another  passage  of  similar  import  i*  tlie  lament  over  Jcruxaletn 
(Mt  XJtui.  37-39;  I-k.  xiii,  n,  35).  This  it  placed  by  Maiihew  in 
Jerusalem  in  the  Last  week  at  the  close  of  the  woes  against  the  Phari- 
sce» :  hy  Luke,  in  Galilee  on  the  occniion  of  the  warnine  acain^t  Herod. 
While  Luke's  connection  is  not  altogether  inappropriate,  the  words 
bclonic  more  nalurally  to  Jerusalem  and  the  final  conflict  with  tlie  Jews. 
Hnm.ick  escapes  the  reference  to  Jerusalem  and  the  implied  referrnec 
to  the  Pataion  by  asacriintt  that  the  wordK,  if  spoken  by  Jesus,  are  a 
quotation  from  a  loil  apocryphal  book,  "the  Wi*dom  of  God".  His 
arfiument  is  that  the  apostrophe  to  Jerusalem  in  Mallhew  follows  imme- 
diately Ihc  saying,  "J  (end  unto  you  prophet*,  etc."  (Mt,  xxii.  34-36). 
With  Liikc  this  latter  passage  is  iniroduccj  (xi.  40)  with  the  wordi, 
'■Therefore  alto  snid  the  wisdom  of  Goil,  I  will  send.  etc.".  and  Ilien  ibe 
Apostrophe  lo  Jerusalem  is  ijiven  separately  in  ch.  xiii.  Matthew,  says 
Harnack,  suppressed  the  "wifloni  of  God",  not  wUhiiifc  to  quote  trota 
an  apocryphal  book,  wliile  Luke,  being  uncertain  where  the  quotation 
from  this  lost  bonk  ended,  iransferrrd  the  latter  part  to  another  con* 
nection.  Even  if  wc  accept  this  argument,  each  step  of  which  it 
doubtful,  the  question  remains  whether  the  whole  quotation  belonga 
mott  appropriately  at  a  ITiariiee's  table  in  the  Petcan  period,  where 
it  must  be  placed  uceordiciic  10  Hamack's  connection  of  xiii.  34  with 
xi.  4Qf,,  or  at  Jcrusatcm  during  the  ln.1t  d.iys.  (See  Lk,  xi,  37,  and 
Weiss  on  the  Jerusalem  passage).  Hamack's  argumeni  can  scarcely 
overcome  the  conviclinn  that  the  words  of  lament  over  Jerusalem  are 
among  those  which  bear  most  clearly  anil  most  indelibly  the  Stamp  of 
originality,  and  that  they  undoubtedly  imply  the  approaching  Pasiton. 

Another  question  (if  interest,  discii»ised  at  some  length  by  both  Wcll- 
hausen  and  Hamack,  h  the  relative  priority  alike  in  point  of  time  and 
historical  %-alue,  of  Q  and  the  Gospel  of  Mark.  In  this  comparison  it 
must  be  remembered,  of  cour»e.  thai  Q  is  differently  constructed  by 
different  critics,  Wcllhauseii  argue*  stoutly  for  the  priority  of  Mark, 
while  ITarnaek  defends  the  priority  of  Q  with  equal  vigor.  Wellhauscn 
asserts  that  in  Mark  the  picuire  of  Jesus  is  Messianic  only  in  the  Iatt< 
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put,  after  Ibe  cnnfcirion  of  Peter,  while  in  Q.  contrarx  to  liit  conc«p- 
tion  of  iIk  facts,  it  U  Mc»ianic  Irom  the  bc|{iiintng.    The  temptation, 
Im  sAys,  is  not  McMiamc  as  ii  h  in  MattlirwLukr.  and  tlie  title  "Son 
of  man",  tluMi(b  nsed  in  llie  earlier  ciiapten,  properly  means  "man" — 
mmn  has  aoihoriiy  to  forgive  sins,  and  men,  that  is  the  disciples,  were 
lorda  of  Ibe  Sabbaili.     {EinltiiMug,  p.  74.)     To  this  Harnack  replies 
(bat    Mark  records  the  Divine  voice  and  (he  descent  of  the  Spirit  at 
the    baptism,  ami  declares  that  the  tubsequcnt  tetnptatiun,  to  which 
Jesus  was  driven  by  the  Spirit  and  in  which  aniirli  supplied  Him  with 
fooii,  could  be  no  Dr<IinHry  icmpialion,  but  "the  period  par  fxcellenet 
of   Messianic  lemptation"  (p.  i9sn.).     The  term  "Son  of  man",  it  is 
held,  can  nevrr  have  had  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus  any  other  ntesnintc 
than  the  Meuiah  (p.  239).    Harnack  linds  that  pnge  by  page  in  Mark 
"the  Mudent  is  reduced  to  despair  by  the  inconsiatencics,  the  discrep- 
ancies, and  the  incredibilities  ot  the  narrative",  while  in  Q  alone  there  is 
"a    really  exact   and  profound  conception  of  the  leaching  of  Jesus" 
(pp-   49,   59)'     These  criticisms   largely   neutralize   each   other,   and  it 
nay  be  claimed  that  the  really  impressive  thing  in  (he  comparison  ot 
Uark  with  the  conjectural  Q  is  their  essential  unity  in  their  accounts 
of  the  ministry  of  John,  of  the  baptitm  and  temptation   (the  words  of 
Satan,  "If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God",  implyiiij;  accordinic  lo  Harnack  the 
baptismal  voice,  at  least  in  the  form  of  the  Sci:'>nd  Psalm),  the  evangel* 
izing  activity  in  Galilee  with  Capcniuum  as  a  center,  the  ministry  of 
hcaUnx  (Mi.  viii.  3!.:  xi.  s),  the  casiinit  out  of  demons,  the  imprison- 
Bieni  of  John,  the  mission  of  the  disciples,  the  preaching  of  the  king- 
dom, tlic  Parousia  and  the  probable  implication  of  the  Passion  (?),  the 
niprcnkr  authority  of  OirisI  over  human  life  and  destiny,  "the  self-asser- 
ifam  of  the  great  Example  of  himiilily". 

Will)  tome  deductions  where  he  thinks  Giristological  dogma  has 
been  at  work,  Harnack  believes  thai  Q  Hives  us  reliable  tradition. 
When  it  agrees  with  the  independent  hut  nearly  contemporary  document 
Uark,  the  united  leilimony  is  strong.  "On  the  rock  of  ilicir  united 
lestimony  the  assault  of  desiruciivc  critical  views,  however  necessary 
these  are  lo  easily  self-satisfied  research,  will  ever  be  sh.ittered  lo 
pieces"  (p.  a4!>).  Dr.  Denney  has  recently  shown  in  his  Jrsui  and  the 
Gotfei  how  the  conclusions  here  reached  can,  with  some  criticism,  be 
naed  in  an  apologetic  interest.  In  his  investigation  of  the  text  of  Q 
Harnack  has  not  worked  without  prcpot.iessions.  but  he  has  at  least 
labored  with  untiring  industry  and  entire  independence,  and  as  is 
usnally  the  caM  with  him.  he  has  not  left  the  question  where  he  found 
it.  In  his  microscopic  examination  and  cotriparison  of  the  texts  of 
Matthew  and  Luke  there  is  of  course  danger  that  we  see  the  Gospel 
material  a  little  out  of  focus,  and  lose  sight  of  the  woods  for  the  irccs, 
but  all  studtnis  will  agree  that  our  knowledge  of  the  Gospels  will  he 
Increased  by  tlie  minute  verbal  study  to  which  he  has  called  us.  The 
Sayings  of  Irtus  reiiuins  a  notable  and  original  contribution  lo  the 
study  of  Christian  origins  and  of  the  Synoptic  problem. 

LintQln  Unitvrtity.  Pa.  Wu.  KaixocK  Johnsok. 
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Des   Pktrus  von  Laodkxa   EucUlauxc  oks  MAntiKi^-SKVAifciuui 
Zam  erst«n    Mate   h«rau»gegeben  and   untcraucht   von    D.    C 
Geobg  HciKiun.    BeitrtiKt  xur  GrKhichi?  und  ErkUrung  dcs  ncae 
Ttslanitnlt.     V.     Lcipiig:   Verlag  der  Durr'*chen  Buchhandlong 
1906.      Pp.  xMii,  356.    Marhs  30. 

A  Greek  commcnury  on  Matthew  hitherto  known  onljr  from  mann- 
scripts  in  the  libraries  of  Europe  h&s  been  made  accessible  to  siudenit 
of  the  New  Tegument  by  ihlx  volume  of  Dr.  Ileinrici's  B<itrage,  In 
Its  publication  Dr.  Hcinrici  hai  made  an  imponant  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  New  Tmomenc  interpretation.  For  although  the  Com- 
mentary  of  Peter  of  Laodicca  i*  not  one  of  the  jreai  commentaries,  ll 
hu  value  in  Iticlf,  in  lit  relation  to  the  hiitory  of  Mew  Tcstan 
interprelaiioD.  aiid  In  the  use  it  mattes  of  earlier  commentaries. 

The  plan  of  editing  this  commentary  was  entertained  l>y  Ch.  P,' 
Matihaet  and  Angela  Mai.  In  the  third  of  bis  Beiirafje  (1905)  Dr. 
Hcinrici  di*CU«Kd  the  literary  remains  of  Peter  and  edited  the  inler- 
prclutiun  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  tOKetber  witli  an  inierpretaiion  of  the 
Lukan  hymns  and  a  discussion  conccmins  dcBrces  of  tcinsblp  attributed 
to  Peter. 

The  Commcniary  on  Matthew  is  closely  as.iociated  with  the  Com- 
mentary of  Victor  of  Aiiiioch  on  Mark,  with  a  Commentary  on  Luke 
in  which  Tllus  of  Bosira  seems  to  hold  ihe  most  important  place,  ai»tl 
with  a  Comineniary  on  Jobii  (of  uncertain  authorship)— together  mak- 
tiifC  up  a  Commentary  on  the  Four  Gospels.  The  Commentary  oa 
Matthew  consists  of  XT'  scholia  which  follow  the  text  closely  (except 
for  one  break  at  Matt,  xxvii.  57-66),  It  Is  contained  in  a  number  of 
manuscripts  and  in  certain  catenae.  The  text  is  well  transmitted,  the 
ftuihoriilcs  bring  in  general  agreement. 

Formally  the  value  of  ihc  Commentary  consists  chiefly  in  the  fad 
that  it  furnishes  a  link  of  connection  between  original  works  of  older 
exegetes  and  the  catenae  and  commentaries  which  used  JL  In  respect 
of  its  content  lis  material  value  consists  chiefly  in  its  sources  and  tht 
manner  in  which  they  were  used.  Among  these  arc  Origen  and  Chry- 
aosionn.  Dr.  Helnrlci  reckons  the  proportions  as  follows:  from  tlic 
riiu'  of  Origen  s/">;  from  the  Homilies  of  Chrysoslom  3/10;  from 
unknown  sources  and  contributed  by  Peter  himself  3/10.  In  the  use 
of  these  sources  sometimes  sentences  are  quoted  verbatim,  sometimes 
only  words  and  phrases ;  but  the  whole  Is  wrought  logeiher  into  literary 
unity.  Ill  character  the  Commentary  seeks  completeness.  Apart  from 
Matt,  xxvii.  57-66  only  xx.  17-ig  is  passed  over.  ^B 

The  Commentary  is  well  described  in  the  words  which  Dr.  Heinri^^ 
uses  in  formulatingr  a  Preface  that  Peier  might  have  wrillcD  dip, 
xxxf.) :  "I  intend  to  give  a  clear,  concise  interpretation  of  the  mailer 
without  edifyinK  digressions  and  to  give  heed  therefore  lirst  of  alt  to 
the  meaning  of  words  and  the  historical  content.  I  do  not  discuss 
excgctical  problems,  T  do  not  seek  for  contradict  Ions  for  the  purpose  of 
cleverly  solving  them,  but   I  strive  for  a  lucid  paraphrase  and  for 
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pircbological  pencirailon;  also,  I  arratiK*^  ihe  inicrprelalion)  in  >  certain 
order  of  rank.  My  prJnci|Ml  source  h  the  interprcUtinni  of  Origrn. 
Bat  nv  cautious  attitutlc  toward  his  altcxoriunK.  in  caiu  wbcte  1  rcftr 
to  it  at  all,  shows  liiat  I  nic  the  rkh  maicrial  of  bit  mtrrprciaiioni  ao4 
without  indcpmitent  juttitniciit  From  Qiry»04tom  I  talce  over  onlj 
what  is  importam  for  the  interpictniion.  Hit  favorite  word  for  the 
Gospel  of  J«sus  ^iXws^a  I  have  not  accepted.  Besides,  I  have  been 
lUtigent  in  oihei  dltcciioiu;  above  all,  I  have  placed  crophatit  on  the 
inietpretation  of  names,  a»  they  are  eoUecied  in  tlie  Onomasiica.  on 
exact  determination  of  conceptions  and  on  gowl  tradition  for  excKctit. 
Here  and  there  m;  own  work  may  be  aonicwhai  uneven ;  in  KtnerHl, 
however,  1  h»vc  endeavored  to  give  a  lunooih  and  well  tmilicd  text 
In  it  all  I  have  striven  after  brevity," 

The  exteiuivc  utc  of  OriKen— of  the  KnminBtical  and  historical 
ckmcnls  in  hit  work  but  with  rejection  of  the  allcKorical— makes  the 
Commentary  of  Peter  especially  valuable  for  thai  pan  of  Origcn's 
Tt^at  on  Uatthew  which  has  been  loti  (Matt  i-xiii.  j6  [txeeiM  the 
•cliQlioa  to  i.  I,  ;.  9]  and  xxviii  [>">>-  34-xxvti  are  preserved  only  in 
Utinl). 

Dr.  Heinrici  dfH«»  the  Commentary  bclwcefi  ihe  4lh  and  7th  centuries, 

preferably  nearer  the  former,  and  tlnnki  thai  it  ws*  wiiiicii  by  Peter 

of  Laodicea  (Phryiciaii  rather  than  Syrian).     The  text  of  the  Com- 

nenlary  is  accompanied  by  text-crilica]  notes  in  whicli  the  variants 

F  k  the  different  authorities  are  liven  and  also  by  an  liitlorieal  com- 

'Bcntary  in  which  the  sources  of  Peter  and  the  use  of  hii  Commentary 

I  by  biier  writer*  tike  Thcophylaci  are  carefully  recorded.     The  latter 

feature  r^pecially  reveals  the  ihoroughneM  and  breadth  of  view  with 

which  I>r.  Heinrici  has  lullillcd  hit  work  as  editor.    It  grekily  enhances 

the  value  and  usefulDess  of  the  book. 

Primctlon.  WiLUAM  P.  Akkstvong. 


Tme  Irekaeus  Testiuomy  to  tbe  Fousth  Gosrn.  Its  Extent,  Mean- 
iiH,  and  Value.  By  Fkank  Grakt  Lewis.  ChicaRo:  The  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Prcs».  lOoS.  Pp.  64.  5.)  cents,  postpaid.  (His- 
torical and  Linguistic  Studies  issued  under  the  direction  of  Ihe 
Depannteiit  of  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek  of  tbe  University  of 
Chicajto.    Second  Series.    Vol.  [,  Part  vii.) 

In  Qiaptcr  i,  Dr.  Lewis  presents  and  ioterprels  two  tables,  thowing 

[Irouetis'  me  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  <i)  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 

Gospel  and  (2)  from  the  point  of  vicwof  the  pmerestof  Irenaeut' work. 

In  Chapter  ii.  he  removes  ill  doubt  that  "the  son  of  Zebedee  was,  for 

Ireaaetis,  the  author  of  the  fourth  xospel".    In  Chapter  iii  he  discusses 

"the  value  of  the  Irenaeut  testimony  for  us".    Here  it  is  demonstrated 

that  tbe  lesitmony  of  Irenacus  from  Polycarp  really  affords  informatioa 

from  the  end  of  the  first  ceniurr  and  establishes  the  Ephetian  residence 

,  of  the  Apostle  John  (Papias  is  interpreted  as  referring  to  only  one 

I  John).    The  testimony  which  Itcnaeus  derived  from  the  "presbyters". 
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the  oral  character  oi  wliieh  Dr.  Ltvit  dclcndt  at  some  IcnKlh.  confirtRi 
the  icxiimony  (rnm  ri>tycarp  in  thovring  "liow  near  Irenaeus  felt 
himaeli  lo  be  lo  the  apoiiles  of  the  first  century". 

The  dtst  result  of  Dr.  Lcwii'ii  invMtigaiion,  therefore,  is  a  vindica-  ■ 
lion  of  ifae  Irenaeut  leaiimunjr.  But  i(  thu  tcicimony  i»  so  truatworihr,  ■ 
docs  it  not  place  beyond  que«tioQ  the  Jolianninc  authorxhip  of  the 
Fourth  Goipel?  This  Dr.  Lewis  is  unwilliiiK  to  admit  All  that  we 
really  learn  ihronsh  Polyearp  is  that  John  either  wrote  himself,  or 
more  probably  permitted  one  ol  his  tlisciiilej  to  write,  certain  short- 
sermons  or  "booklets"  which  were  founded  on  the  life  of  Je»u».  These 
were  the  "writings"  with  which  Irenaeus  >ay»  tlie  oral  di*cour»<s  of 
Polycarp  were  in  agreement.  About  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
these  booklets  were  combmed  into  our  Fourth  Gospel.  Such  an  hypo- 
thesis, Dr.  Lewis  think;,  "is  not  necessnrily  out  of  harmony  with  what 
Irenaeus  himself  wrote  ol  the  authorship  of  (he  gospel".  For  when 
Irenaeus  says  that  John  gave  out  the  Gospel  (  HHua  ri  (0ar>Ai0v  ) 
that  need  not  necessarily  mean  that  he  published  a  sinitle  completed 
work. 

Thtt  booklet  theory  (cf.  Burton,  A  Short  InlroiSiicUon  to  the  Got- 
pclt,  pp.  117IT.)  is  thouitht  to  account  for  a  number  of  puuliog  facts. 
In  the  first  place,  the  hnt  dehntte  altcstniion  of  the  Gospel  occurs 
about  T70  A,  D.  That  Ihere  is  no  earlier  attestation  is  ensily  explained 
if  the  Gospel  was  not  in  evidence  before  the  middle  of  the  century. 
In  the  second  place,  the  literary  relation  between  Justin  and  the 
Fourth  Gospel  is  best  explained  by  Justin's  use  of  material  from 
whid)  our  Gospel  has  been  compiled,  for  if  he  had  had  the  Gospel  itself 
and  recogni;«d  it  as  Jc>hann.ine.  he  would  have  made  more  abundant 
tise  ol  it.  In  the  third  place,  the  tinniediate  acceptanc*  of  the  Gospel 
after  150  .\.  D.  is  explained  hy  the  truly  Johaimine  character  of  the 
maierial  embodied  in  the  Gospel.  Bui  for  that,  a  "Johannint"  Rospcl 
conld  not  have  been  accepted  al  so  late  a  time.  In  the  fourth  place, 
the  "displacements"  in  the  Gospel  receive  a  satisfactory  explanation,  if 
the  Gospel  ts  a  compilation. 

Against  such  a  theory,  several  specihc  objections  may  be  made.  lit 
the  first  place,  Dr.  Lewis  has  not  really  done  justice  to  the  meaning  of 
Irenaeus.  There  can  be  no  doubi  that  Irenaeus  rcRarded  the  Fourth 
Gospel  as  wriilen  by  John  himself  and  completed  al  the  end  of  ihs 
first  century.  Therefore,  his  icslimony,  which  is  so  convincingly 
defended  hy  Dr.  I.ewis.  casts  its  weight  against  Dr.  Lewis's  booklet 
tlieory.  Again,  if  the  bouktels  were  widely  enough  known  and  highly 
enough  valued  to  insure  the  imraediaie  acccpt.incc  of  the  Gospel  whea 
it  finally  appeared,  why  should  their  scanty  tise  in  Justin  and  in  the 
extant  writings  of  the  early  part  ol  the  second  century  be  any  easier 
to  explain  than  the  scanty  use  ol  the  Gospel,  supposing  the  tatter  to 
have  been  already  in  existence?  Finally,  the  theory  shatters  upon  the 
character  of  the  Gospel  itself.  Despite  the  efforts  of  ccrlaiii  recent 
scholars,  the  unity  not  only  of  style  (that  would  be  explicable  on  the 
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booklet  theory)  but  aUo  of  plan  Ihroiisliooi  the  bcxric  is  loo  plain  to 
bt  tucccMfiilly  denied.  Hence,  ihe  liicmry  connection»  cxiscinjc  ((or 
eumple)  bciwcen  Jnxiin  tktid  ihc  Gospel  and  between  Polycarp  >"d  the 

I  doMly  rcbted  First  Epistle  indicate  the  early  exiticncc  of  the  Gospel 
ilMlf  and  not  merely  of  mticrUI  from  which  ii  was  Later  compiled. 

I  Dr.  Lewis's  late  dating  of  the  completed  Oos-pcl  become},  thercfi')re, 
impotsiblc. 

The  uscftUaes*  of  the  monograph,  however,  is  quite  independent  of 
the  incorrectness  of  the  ultimate  conclusion.  For  that  conclusion 
depends,  chiefly  at  any  rate,  upon  con  si  iterations  cxiianeoiig  to  the 
Irmsetis  lesliniony.  The  [rcnaeus  testimony  itself  is  perfectly  com- 
pattbl«  with  ibc  first-century  origin  of  the  completed  Gospel,  and  Dr. 
Lewis  has  himself  made  this  dear.  The  important  result  of  Ur.  Lewis's 
Mndy  is  an  emphatic  vindication  of  the  Ircnscus  testimony  to  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  and  that  re:iiilt  has  been  reached  by  independent  and 
Uiorough  inrcfiiigaiion,  A  number  of  criticisms  might  be  made  with 
regard  to  detaiU,  but  in  general  the  dissertation  is  admirable  both  in 

'Conception  and  in  melhod.  The  somewhat  condeicendinK  criticisms  ol 
Lightfoot  and  o(  Zabn  are.  however,  quite  gratuitous  and  out  of  accord 
with  the  objectivity  that  is  characteristic  of  the  rest  of  our  author's 
£ictusio«.  What  Dr.  Lewis  says  at  the  end  about  the  Apocalypse 
(p.  tfd)  ts,  as  the  author  himself  recognlHs,  out  of  direct  cootteclion 
irith  the  preceding  investigation.  At  any  rate,  it  produce*  somewhat 
Ibe  impression  of  a  shut  at  a  venture. 
Prituelon.  J.  Gkuhah  Machem. 


IxnotrtJcnoH  to  to»  New  Testamekt.  Bjr  Thsodok  Zabm,  Professor 
of  New  Testament  Kxegesis,  Erlangcn  University.  Tranibted  from 
Ihe  Third  German  Edition  by  John  Moore  Troui,  William  Amot 
Mather,  Lovh  Hod'">ii*,  Edward  Strong  Wntcester,  William  Hoyt 
Worrell,  and  Rowland  baekm  Uoilge,  Fellows  and  SctiLiUrs  of 
Hartford  Theological  Seminary.  Under  the  Direction  and  .Super- 
vision of  Mclancihon  Williams  Jacobus,  tlosmer  Professor  of  New 
Testament  Criticism  and  Exegesis  and  Dean  o(  the  Faculty, 
Assisted  by  Charles  Snow  Thayer,  Director  of  the  Case  Memorial 
Library.  In  three  vohmie).  Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
New  York.  1909:  Vol,  I.  pp.  xviii.  564;  VoL  II,  pp.viii,  617;  Vol.  IH, 
pp.  viii,  S39i    I'ricc  $iJO0. 

Th«  first  edition  of  Zahn's  BinStituttg  was  reviewed  in  the  Pwcsbv- 
TniAN  A!*»  RRrmtUED  RniKw.  Vol.  x\.  1900,  pp.  .144-,!50l  The  transla- 
tion of  the  third  edition,  imdertaken  by  a  number  of  Fellows  and  Schot> 
ar»  of  Hartford  Theological  Seminary  with  the  aid  of  Charles  Snow 
Thayer,  Director  of  the  Cate  Memorial  Library,  and  under  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  Mclanethon  W.  Jacobus,  Hosmer  Professor  of  New 
Teslamenl  Criticism  and  Execesia  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  has  now 
appealed  in  three  volumes.    Zahn's  Inlroiuetion  is  a  great  booic,  em- 
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bD<IyinK  the  IcBrninn  of  one  of  tbe  foranoit  pairbtk  icbolan  of  oar 
lime.  D)r  pladng  "tU  store*  of  crjiic&l  invcsligaiion  .  .  .  st  ihc  dis- 
poul  of  the  EnEliih-reailing  world."  Dr.  Jacobui  and  his  fellow -laborers 
have  rendered  an  important  aervice  to  the  studjr  of  ihc  New  Tetiament. 
The  work  of  trsnaUtion  has  undoubtedly  been  laborious,  for  Dr.  Zabn 
does  not  express  his  thought  in  a  perfectly  lucid  »y1c,— at  leati  this  is 
the  inipre^uun  that  his  writings  are  apt  lo  make  on  those  of  whom 
German  it  not  the  mot  her- tongue.  He  hiinsell  alludes  Braccfully  in  hit 
Preface  to  a  similar  expression  of  opinion  by  Rcnan,  But  diSicutties 
of  form  have  not  kept  studenl«  from  reading  Zahn's  works  in  German, 
nor  have  (hey  prevented  the  trantlatort  from  bringing  their  splendid 
plan  to  completion.  Engrossed  in  his  subject  and  seeking  to  do  tusticc 
to  every  phase  of  it.  Dr.  Zahn  is  not  unduly  concerned  tor  the  weak* 
ncsses  of  human  nature;  but  the  translators  huve  sought  in  various- 
ways  to  meet  the  natural  desire  of  English  readers  for  simple,  direct, 
and  concise  forms  of  expression  by  breaking  up  loni;  sentences  into 
short  one*  and  by  more  frequent  uic  of  pnragraphs.  71)c  Publishers 
also  have  cotitrtbiited  lo  the  convenient  form  of  the  book  by  employing 
clear  type,  light  and  tingla/ed  white  paper,  and  by  distributing  the  mate- 
rial tnio  three  volumei. 

The  Inlrodudion  of  i^ahn  will  thug  (ill  an  Important  place  in  the 
Enitlish  literature  on  the  New  Testament.  It  ought  to  stimulate  a 
deeper  and  wider  liistoricsl  study  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  a  book 
for  which  many  teachers  have  been  waiting:  a  book  which  many  stud- 
ents in  our  theological  seminaries  and  many  pasinrs  and  laymen  can 
and  will  use  with  prolil.  And  if  a  great  book  on  such  a  subject  linds 
the  appreciation  among  Rnglish-t peaking  peoples  thai  it  deserves,  the 
first  edition  of  this  translation  will  soon  be  exhausted. 

Having  in  mind  the  high  value  of  Or,  Zahn's  work  for  historical 
study  and  the  consequent  importance  of  accuracy  in  translation  and  in 
printing.  I  have  made  a  comparison  of  three  sections  of  the  translation 
(§1,  voL  i,  pp.  1-33;  136,  vol.  ii.  pp.  54-84;  S64.V0I,  iii.  pp.  174-1*1)  with 
the  original.  The  more  important  results  of  this  comparison  are  given 
below  for  the  benefit  of  a  possible  second  edition.  Some  of  the  points 
in  which  the  translation  diflfcrs  from  the  original  are  mere  typographical 
errors — errors  from  which  the  original  itself  is  not  free  even  in  these 
sections,  sonic  of  which  have  been  corrected  by  the  translators,  some 
retained,  and  some  made  worse  by  the  effort  to  correct.  Other  differ- 
ence-* seem  to  be  due  either  to  a  misunderstanding  of  the  German  or  to 
an  inadequate  rendering  of  it.  The  system  of  citation— especially  the 
insertion  or  omission  of  tbe  abbreviation  for  page— is  not  uniform  ia 
the  original  and  this  has  not  been  improved  in  the  translation.  One  o( 
the  most  serious  formal  defects  of  the  translation  is  the  omission  of  the 
section  numbers  from  the  pagen,  fur  the  croas-rt-ferences — and  they  ar« 
numerous— are  generally  made  by  this  means.  The  translators  have, 
however,  increased  the  uietulncis  o(  the  book  for  English  readers  br 
giving  in  a  number  of  instances.— though  not  in  all— the  references  to 
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&ig1iih  translations  of  German  works  in  addition  to  the  rcfercficet  to 
the  oricinala. 


i..  p.  3,  par.  3,  L  IS>  "with  Greek  iranttations  attBcIicd  in  rarioas  ways" 
fcr  "vieKaeli  mit  tiocr   Ktirchischcn    L'bcrscUUiig   vcrschen". 

i.,  p.  1 1, 1. 14>  "Act!  xxi.  40-xxii.  z"  for  "Acij  xxi.  40,  xxii.  a". 

i.,  p,  II,  1.  33,  "some  thirty  years  earlier"  for  "ctwa  30  oder  50  Jabre 
friili*r". 

L,  pL  15.  n-  J.  I.  I,  "Aramaic  wor<ls"  for  "Araiuaisclie  und  hcbriiscbe 
Worie  ittul  Satic", 

Up^'S.l-fit'Mnlxwtoni.  l>etore"xv,  js"  insert  "Mk." 

iv  p.  16.  I.  13,  "We  cannoi  therefore  be  wrong  in  judginK  that  ifae 
matilalcd  text  .  .  ,  was  traced  back  Id  the  Aramaic  ...  by  those  ac- 
Quain(«d  with  SyTtac,  and  was  translated,  as  in  D  ...  by  .  .  .  "  for 
"Darin  kann  uns  nicht  irrc  machcn,  dais  der  vctsiummelte  Text  .  ■  ■ 
voo  Kcnncrii  d«  Syrischeii  wiedenini  auf  aram.  .  .  ,  lurilckgcfilhrt 
and  wie  in  D  .  .   .   durch   .   .   .   iibcrsclit  wurdc". 

i.,p.  l6.La5.  "i  a"  for  ZK  IX  304"  [i.  c.  ZKom.  Gal.,  p.  »«). 

i.,p.  16,  L  3  from  bollom,  "John  i.  43"  far  "John  i.  43  (43)". 

i.,p.aal-i.a(icr  "2  Kings  i.  a,"  insert  "G". 

i.,p.ai,  1. 17,  Mm.  vit.  14"  for"^iit  vii.  1.4". 

L,  p.  23, 1. 19  ff Pin  bottom,  "p.  sf '  for  "pp.  vt" 

i.,  p.  34.  L  13,  "347"  for  "337"- 

I,  p.  25.1- 1,  "DM  Ixrlii"  for  "Dial.  Ixxviii". 

i..p.  35,  n.  9^1,9.  "so  that  the  tonEue  of  the  'sacred  languaKC'.  or  'Sursi* 
....  which  is  but  another  designation  of  the  same  language,  came  to 
be  contriited  with  the  'sacred  toii|["^'  ■'t  lt'<^  manner"  for  "so  tfitt  die 
Idiotenjprache  tbenso  der  'heiligen  Sprachc'  gcgetiiibcr  ....  wi« 
•Dilerwiris  das  'Sursi'  .  .  .  ,  welches  ebtn  die  Idiotensprache  ist". 

i.p.a6.aii.L8."i54"[M">9.4". 

L,p.atf,n.  13,1.  93.  Ifipaljuf  for  fflpatfir. 

i:  P^  37. 1. 37,  "Ancyr."  for  "Aneor." 

i.,  p.  28.1)3    i*°^    boitom.    "  AxtXJiwiax   I^    liu    in    original]    for 

"amMbwhix  n" 

last  line.  »i,'9  for  Ityt). 

i.,  p.  39 1. 39.  ZiUi j  tor  ZiXwd. 

o.  16. 1. 3,  f/.  p.  33. 1-  3.  "Jochanan"  and  "Johaoan". 

-  -  —  1. 5  (rotn  bolloro.  "tv.  1.41,9"  l^s  in  original]  for  "iv.  I.  4;  1.9". 
L,  p.  30,  I.  33,  "antlquat«d  Hebraic"  for  "Bheriiimlich  hehraisirenden" 

[archaic  Flebraixingl. 

i.p.33.1-7.  "these"  for  "three"  [drei]. 

ti.,  p.  S6i  1. 18,  "conviclioa"  for  "coimection"  [ZusatnmenhanK]. 

>■■•  P-  57.  I-  »  '">'"  bottom,  "tn  ibe  spring"  for  "bald  nach  dem  Friih- 
Ihg". 

tU  P>  Sft  !•  13  from  bottom,  "If  all  this  were  told  in  the  letter,  or 
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even  clearly  ttated  u  informaiion,  we  miKhl  assume  Ih&t  it  was  forsed", 
etc.,  (or  "Wenn  Oin  allcs  in  Jen  Briefen  cnahlt  oder  audi  nur  a1»  biiher 
unbekaimi  dcullteh  milseteilt  wArde,  so  kiinnie  cs  erdichiei  sein",  etc.      h 

il,p.65.L9.  "lutter"  (or  "later"  (spolecenj,  H 

tin,  p.  70.  1.  8,  "Ici  1900,  without  any  idea  thai  Moniinsen  .  .  .  would 
really  work  it  uui,  the  prvscni  writer  published  the  luggMtion,  that  the 
seven  imprisomnems  of  Clement  were  to  be  explained  by  the  additioa 
of  trtirdiai  and  rpli.  at  (he  same  lime  aituming  a  confution  of  teven 
and  eifbt"  (or  "So  lie&»  ich  tin  J.  1900  druckeii,  ohiie  zu  almen,  dau 
Monuntcn.  ...  ex  wirklich  fertig  bringcn  wcrdc,  unler  glcichzetliger 
ABnshme  eincr  Vcrwedislunji  von  7  iind  8,  die  7  Gefangen»cha(lcn  bei 
Qemcns  aus  Addition  von  varrdiii  und  rftt  tu  erklarcn". 

ii.,  p.  70, 1. 8  from  bottom,  Mrroi  (or  Strrti. 

ii.,p.7i,L2S,"JT"  for  "xxxvii". 

1. 39,  omit  period  alter  "347". 

"-,  p.  73, 1. 6  (rom  bottom,  "Can.  Mur.  i.  38"  for  "Cin.  Mur.  L  38"." 

ii.,  p.  7S,  I- 1.  "Hispanium"  (or  "Hispanlam". 

ii,  p    75,  1.  -1.  (he  reference  to  " Eccirsioftkaf  hisloriot   (p,   i63>"| 
foLtowed  at  it  is  by  the  cbuse  "in  which  we  are  told",  is  somewhat] 
obscure.    This  is  true  even   o(  ilie  third  edition   of  the  ari][iRa1.  taj 
which  luccctiive  tentenci^s  of  llie  first  edition  have  been  separated  bjr 
new  material.  The  obscurity  might  he  removed  by  rendering  "Ecilftiat- 
tkae  hUtonae,  to  whidi  reference  has  been  made  (Vail.  iv.  p.  163)  for, 
the  journeys",  etc. 

1. 14  from  bottom,  insert  r^t  after  tii. 

>i->P'77>l'  '0  from  bottom  tii*  (or  /jr. 

■  1. 3  frotn  bottom,  "Thcodorus"  for  "Theodore". 

ii.,  p.  78.  n,  (J.  1. 1 .  The  following  sentence,  with  which  (his  Note  bcKins 
in  the  orisinnl  and  which  is  presupposed  in  the  subsequent  discussion, 
has  been  omitted:  "Die  fruhste  Angabe  iiber  den  39.  Juni  ats  Peter- 
und  PauUtag  bietel  die  roniitche  Depositio  martyrinn  vom  J.  336  (Lib. 
Pontilicalis  ed.  Oucbesne  I,  ti):  ///  Kai  Jul.  Petri  in  Cotaevmbas  el 
PttuSi  Oiteiue  Tuito  tl  Baiso  com.  (=  a.  as8)." 

ii,,  p.  79h  1. 24,  "i«"  for  "are". 

a.,  p.  80.1. 7. "ii.  las"  tor  "it.  25". 

I. g. *ii.  33"  (or  "ii.  333". 

1. 19  from  bottom,  "Constantine"  for  "Const&ntius". 

ii.,p,6i,L8,  "It  is  not  impossible,  though  not  probable"  for  "Et 
nicht  unmoglich,  iedoch  iiichi  ta  beweiscn". 

ii,,p.8i,l.  IS, "Prudential"  for  "Prudentius". 

1. 2j,  "hodicmus"  (or  "hodiemus". 

1. 25,  "Naiahto"  (nr  "Natalitio". 

1.27."aos"  (or  "ccv". 

ii.,  p.  84, 1. 10  from  bottom,  after  "ing"  insert  "(Lipsius  p.  104.  4  ff.)* 

Hi,.p,i7&p«r.a,l.is,  "on"  for  "no". 

iii.,  p.  177, 1. 13,  "I  John  i.-iv"  for  "1  John  i.  1-4". 

iii.,  p.  178,  I.  6,  'The  appendix  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  which  at 
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Ute«  WM  probably  adit«il  about  rh«  yrar  150"  cie.  (or  "Dtr  wahrsclidn- 
lich  *>n  »(MteslrnB  urn  150  dem  Mr«v  beigcfugte  Anhang^,  etc. 

Si.,  p.  17a  1. 21,  "Vieloruinut"  for  'Victorinws". 

iil.,  183.  1.  15,  "ifiirwrei'  (or  '•  it«»r«T«»  ■■. 

iiL,p.i8a.Lao."i6o"  tor  ~iscf. 

tii.  p.  185.  I.  i,  "ai  the  bttintiioK  of  tJie  Mcond  century"  for  "kt  lh« 
end  (Autgangj  of  the  Kcoml  oraiury". 

SPrimttlon.  W1U.IA11  P.  AnusnoKC. 

SicesTA  PoKTrFicuM  Romakomum  iubente  rcnia  societMe  Gottlngensi 
congetsit  pAUi.us  FmoouNirs  KKrm.  Italia  Pontificla  Vol.  1  Roma, 
Berolini  apud  Weidmanncj  MDCCCCVl.  Pp.  xxvi  +  aoi.  Price, 
ftM.  Vol.  II  Latium.  MDCCCCVIi.  Pp.  xxx  +  jyt.  Price  8M. 
Vol.  Ill  Eiruria.  MDCCCCVIII.  Pp.  lii  4  492.  Price  ifiM. 
tn  t8o6  the  Royal  Society  ol  G<ittiiiBen  decided  to  iituc  an  entirely 
new  and  critical  edition  of  the  frtfiirgia  ft  lilieras  of  the  Roman  Pon- 
liff(.  The  reason*  that  led  to  this  dednion  were  the  incomplcieneM 
lod  unreliability  of  the  edition  of  JiSi  (Berlin  i8;i)  which  although 
rt-edited  by  Kaltenbmnner,  Ewald  and  Lowenfeld  (18S5-S)  still  lacked 
Ibe  idenlitic  accuracy  demanded  by  present  day  scholarship:  (or  Jaffi 
not  having  had  accent  to  the  original  documents  hud  been  compelled  to 
nty  on  printed  copies  and  notices.  The  work  thus  undertaken  was 
CDinmilted  to  Prof,  Kchr.  who  entered  upon  hi»  duties  immediately, 
with,  as  he  telU  us.  iHOffita  aiimi  volitnlatt.  The  retultani  volumes 
brff-re  iw  are  sufficient  fvidence  of  his  wliok-hc»rii-d  tnterest.  as  well  as 
of  ihc  wisdom  of  the  Royal  Society's  choice  of  editor.  Ten  years  after 
the  inception  of  the  work  the  f^rst  volume  was  published,  and  Ibis  has 
been  added  to  at  the  rate  of  a  volume  per  year,  so  that  now  we  have 
three  vohimcs  and  there  are  more  to  follow.  Prof,  Kelir  has  done  his 
work  admirably,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  Rcgcsta  will  become  sad 
remain  the  standard  for  many  jtan  to  come.  The  period  covered  is 
from  tlic  becinaings  of  the  Roman  Church  down  lo  but  not  including 
the  reign  of  Innocent  lit.  Spuriotis  acts  are  retained  and  marked  as 
•acli,  lo«t  acts  of  which  notice  is  found  elsewhere  are  included  and  the 
•onrcc  of  informaiinn  given  ;  those  of  which  the  auici^^raph  is  siill  in  ex- 
istence are  specially  marked.  Under  each  number  is  Riven  the  date 
«nd  a  brief  rttumf  of  contents,  followed  by  a  list  of  the  chief  works  in 
which  it  is  truted.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  student  has  here 
an  excellent  instrument  wherewith  to  work. 

Professor  Kehr  has  adopted  the  geoicraphical  method  of  arrangement, 
that  is  to  say  the  acta  arc  not  arranged  chronologically  except  within 
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Tcry  small  groups,  but  accorOins  to  Ihe  rc«t<lence  ol  the  addrcuce*. 
Tliiv  is  lilt  ineaninK  of  (he  sub'iJilrf  of  the  individu&l  voliinwi — Rotna, 
Lsiinm  ami  Etruria, — although  Ihe  editor  warns  us  that  as  the  bounda- 
liti  <il  these  districts  Huciuated  considerably  through  the  ceniuries,  thcjr 
are  not  to  be  taken  too  tirlctly.  The  acl«  contained  in  Vol.  1  arc  divided 
Kgain,  when  possible,  acconling;  to  the  residence  of  the  individu&l, 
church,  etc.,  to  nhich  tlicy  were  addreiiicd,  whether  within  or  without 
the  walls,  making  b  all  iwciity-one  subdivisions  for  $96  letter*.  Sirai- 
larly  the  second  volume  is  divided  into  iwcnty-five  sub-stctiont,  beside* 
some  loca  inttrtu  for  a  li>tal  of  677 :  and  the  third  volume  into  twelve 
for  a  total  of  1501.  This  nrrflnBcmt-Dt  has  been  admirably  chosen,  for 
it  gives  to  the  student  at  a  glance  a  skeleton  history  of  each  church, 
fflonaslcry,  etc.,  with  which  the  pupal  sec  came  into  contact.  For  those 
who  are  studying  history  by  periods  rather  than  geographically,  a 
chronoloKical  index  is  prefixed  to  each  volume,  giving  the  date  of 
each  document,  its  number  in  JaSe  when  found  there,  Ihe  name  of  the 
Roman  bisliop  fay  whom  given,  and  its  page  in  the  volume,  while  spur- 
ious acta  and  those  that  are  lost  are  denoted  by  dagger  and  star 
respectively. 

It  is  a  monumental  work  thai  Ihe  Royal  Society  of  Gotltngen  and 
Professor  Kthr  havt  uiidcrlaken,  and  they  arc  to  be  congraluUlcd  on 
tbclr  success. 

Primeeton,  N.  J.  Ksaa  D.  Macmillak. 

DiRLK/TKitCA  ReroRMATUiuA  Neeiii.aki)1ca.  Gescbriften  uil  den  tyd  der 
HervormiiiK  in  de  Ncderlandcn.  Op.  nicuw  uilgcfteven  en  via 
inlcidingcn  en  aan  leekeningen  voorrien  door  Dit.  S  Ckamku  en  Di, 
F.  PvTEit.  Vyfde  deel.  Ncderlandsche  Anabuplisiica,  (Geschrlf- 
len  van  Hcnrick  Rol,  Melchior  Hoffman,  Adam  Pastor.  Dc  Broe* 
derlylce  Vereenlgingcn)  Bewerkt  door  Dr.  S.  Crtmer.  '■  Gravea-^ 
hage.    Martinu»  Nyhofl.     1909.    Pp.  6;o.  V 

Our  day  is  preeminently  one  of  searching  out  Ihe  sources  of  our 
knowU'dirc.  and  Ihe  world  is  immrnsurably  indebted  to  ihc  loilcfs.  who 
with  inlinitc  patience  arc  collecting  and,  as  far  as  is  possible,  are  restor- 
ing, each  in  his  own  chosen  sphere,  the  long  forgotten  writings  of  th« 
past,  which  cast  a  new  light  on  many  periods  of  history. 

The  period  juit  preceding  and  that  synchrontiing  with  the  Reforma- 
tion, in  ihe  Nelherlandi,  was  on  many  points  poorly  illuminaicd.  At 
all  know,  the  earliest  or  Sacramentist  period  of  the  Reformation  «faa 
followed  by  the  Anabaptist  movement,  to  be  succeeded  in  turn  by  Ihe 
Calvinistic  wave.  And  the  latter  completidy  nwalk-wrd  up  the  Ana- 
baptist type  so  thai  its  history  faded  out  and  became  enveloped  with 
the  haic  of  half  known  things.  And  iusi  here  the  maKnilkeni  work  of 
Drs.  Cramer  and  Pyper  came  in  to  restore  to  us  ihe  indiipensable 
sources  of  the  knowledge  of  the  true  inwardness  of  ibo  Anabaj; 
moTcment, 
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It  u  safe  to  M]r  that  more  j>  known  to-day  about  thtm  and  their 
naiXjt'kynii  and  their  tlieological  vievtt  than  ever  before.  It  U  cow 
poMible,  »ince  these  old  time-tcared  docuiTienU  were  rescued  from  obliv- 
io«i,  to  paint  a  tolerably  correct  picture  of  the  Anabflpiiiit  of  (he  tixtcenlh 
oeniarjr.  What  heretofore  wai  scccssihle  only  to  the  apecialiil,  who 
knew  the  hidinK-plM:c«  of  these  rare  writing!.  i>  now  the  common  prop- 
erty of  all,  who  arc  able  to  read  the  quaint  early  Dutch,  in  which  they 
were  written.  And  therefore  these  twn  eminent  Dutch  tcholart  have 
placed  the  Church-hiMorian  under  (treat  oblisalion. 

T7i«  volume  before  us  contain*  the  Dutch  Anabaptinlica,  who^e  con- 
tents, as  Dr.  Cramer  tells  us, — °Hiire«  and  a  lialf  centuries  ago  tilled  to 
many  hearts  and  minds".  Bui  since  Ihat  lime  "the  possibility  of  making 
their  acquaintance  wai  praciically  wholly  Kone".  The  work  before  us 
rtopent  thit  unknown  territory  for  the  lirsi  time  in  more  than  three 
Ctnturiei.  Willi  painstakinf!  care  the  orisiiials  are  reprinted  in  the 
qaaini  middte-Dutch  of  the  period.  The  nuihor  has  only  corrected  evi- 
dent mis-spelliiiKS  and  defective  punctuatiooi.  The  possessor  of  this 
tohime.  therefore,  is  a<  well  equipped  tor  work  a*  ihc  man  who.  in  the 
vnircrsity  of  Europe,  sweats  over  the  musty  oripnals.  The  special 
Taliw  of  this  work  lies  in  the  learned  and  very  discriminating  imroduc- 
lionf  to  these  various  writings,  which  f^vr  us  a  correct  idea  of  their 
place  and  value  in  the  literature  of  the  Reformation.  We  call  special 
atlentiun  to  tJie  tine  critical  talent  displayed  in  letllinR  Ihc  iiuenioti 
of  Henrick  Rol's  authorship  of  "Die  SloUl;"  also  to  the  explanation 
of  the  remarkable  fact  th.it  "Die  Ordt>n»atHic  GoJ/'.  the  BTcateit  and 
most  logical  work  of  Mclchtor  HofTinan,  "the  father  of  the  Dutch  Ana- 
tMpttstt",  is  never  referred  to  by  name  nor  even  mentioned  by  Hoff- 
man's cotemporaries  nor  later  in  the  sixteenth  century',  also  to  the  illn- 
ninaiing  disctusioo  of  the  text  of  the  "DUputacit".  In  the  tntroduc* 
tioni  to  the  various  tracts,  Dr,  Cramer  has  succeeded,  with  fine  skill, 
in  delineating  their  value  and  influence,  the  date  of  their  origin,  the 
critical  questions  presented  by  each  text  and  such  other  matters  as  only 
attract  the  .ittcniinn  of  a  speciatisL  For  the  student  of  the  An.ibap- 
tiitjc  period  of  Dulch  Clntrch  history,  both  l)ie  second  .ind  fiflb  volume 
Hi  this  remarkable  collection  of  reprints  of  old  reformatory  writing* 
ore  therefore  wholly  indispensable. 

The  first  tract.  In  the  volume  before  me,  is :  "Die  Stottl  van  dat  Sf 
rrtel  its  SaehtmotU.  Gftehrtueu  di<er  eynen  Hturik  Rol.  Item  eynt 
rtchte  htdynkimg  hot  dat  Ikhoem  Cfiristi  van  omten  Uehat-t  Iho  under' 
ichtydtn  iu."  (The  key  of  the  secret  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Writ- 
ten by  one  Hennck  Rol.  Also,  a  right  mediation  how  the  body  of 
Chritt  ii  10  be  ditiinguished  from  our  body.)  The  text  coven  abotit 
So  pages  of  our  volume.  The  writer  combats  the  Romish  doctrine  of 
Transubftanliation.  describes  ihe  supper  as  a  meal,  whote  viiuivaleni 
lies  in  (he  paschal  meal  of  Israel :  be  warns  acninsl  the  overesitmation 
of  tbc  ucramenls.  notably  of  ihc  supper  as  a  "saving  institution,"  Our 
space  forfai<Li  a  further  discussion  of  this  remarkable  tract,  which  with 
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(he  oiher  contenU  of  this  volume,  give*  ua  a  dear  idea  of  the  doclrin>] 
and  praciicat  ircnd  of  the  Anabapliai  niovemcnt. 

The  secnnd  Iraci  in  the  colleclion  is  "Du  OrdtmHottti*  Goit.  Door 
hfelchior  lioffmnn.  Ten  etrtleit  ghedruckl  Anno  153a  i6it.  (The 
ordinance  of  God.  By  Melchlor  HolTmaD.  FtiM  printed  ISJOl  1611). 
Tbis  writing  was  uved  from  total  destruction  when,  in  161I,  a  pious 
Mennonite  in  the  NetherUnds  reprinted  it,  and  of  thit  reprint,  so  far 
as  known,  only  tvra  copies  remain.  At  the  title  indicaic;.  it  h  a  ireatiM 
on  the  Rreai  command  of  Clirist.  Naturally  it  keenly  antagonites 
paedobapiJKin.  which  ij  •'the  work  of  antichrist",  an  "offense  before 
God".  The  tract  utterly  rejects  predestination.  Atl  men  ar«  callecL 
elect  nre  they  only  "who  have  foiishi  the  battle  to  the  very  end". 

The  next  tract  is  anotlicr  writing  of  HofFman:  "Veretcnngt  van  drn 
gcunngfH  tndr  trim  tvU"  (An  explanation  of  the  bound  and  of  the 
free  will).  Of  this  tract  only  one  copy  remains,  .\gain  the  title  ex- 
plains itself.  It  is  an  ardent,  loiiical  and  keen  defense  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  free  will. 

The  next  tract  is  entitled :  "HiindfUttae  rMx  dt  ditfutatie  iii  Syttodo 
It  Siractburth  Ughen  MfUhior  llogman  door  dr  predu-anUn  dtriulutr 
ttadt.  Anno  MCCCCCXXXIII"..  .(An  account  of  the  disputation  in 
the  Synod  of  Straasburg.  against  Melchior  Hoffman,  by  the  preachers 
of  that  city.  Ao  15J3.)  This  disputation  gives  us  a  dear  account  of 
the  rcaton  why  Hoffman  was  ecdeslaatically  condemned  as  a  heretic 
He  is  diarged  with  four  heresies  to  wit;  i.  The  denial  of  the  virgin* 
l»rth  of  Christ:  2.  the  denial  of  the  divine  sovereisniy;  ^  a  wrong 
conception  of  soteriology;  4.  a  denial  of  the  value  of  pnedobaplism. 
This  tract  is  an  absolute  revelation  of  the  trend  of  thoushi  among  the 
early  Anabaptists. 

Tlie  last  tract  h  the  larieest  and  In  our  view  the  most  important.  Its 
title  is :  "Undtrscheii  tussehtn  rethte  Iter  ande  vaUcht  Iter  dtr  ttvitt- 
iff  artieultn,  die  hyr  vor  angftekcnt  syn,  doreh  A  P.  (The  difference 
between  the  right  and  false  doctrine  of  the  artides  in  dispute,  which  arc 
here  emuneraii^d,  by  A.  P.)  To  it  is  annexed  a  report  of  a  debate 
between  Pastor  and  Menno  Simons  at  Lubcck.  This  debate  was  pre- 
ceded by  one  at  Emden  in  1547  and  another  in  the  same  year  at  Godi, 
and  from  the  internal  evidence  it  must  have  been  held  in  1552.  Pastor 
enumerate*  thirteen  points  of  difference  between  him  and  his  brethren. 
Tliey  touch:  1,  the  true  God  and  false  Gods:  2.  the  true  and  false  view 
of  the  incarnation  of  Christ:  3.  the  true  and  folse  redeemer;  4.  the 
true  and  false  mediator:  5,  the  true  and  false  doctrine  of  the  lime  of 
grace:  6.  the  true  and  false  preachers:  y.  the  true  and  false  penitence; 
8-  Che  true  and  false  faith:  9-  the  true  and  false  baptism:  10.  the  true 
and  false  Lord's  Supper;  tt.  divine  and  human  commandments;  la.  the 
doctrine  of  the  true  and  (aUe  brethren,  also  of  dominion,  kings,  plu- 
rality of  wives  and  other  false  liberties;  13.  the  true  and  false  book) 
of  Scripture. 

As    may    be    surmised,     the    reading    of    this    theological     tract 
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Sirrs  (M  a  splcodM  Idea  of  the  doctrinal  potiticn  of  Pattor  and  hii  wing 
of  ibe  Anabaptist  lect,  in  fact  one  i«  constantly  remindeil  of  tbe  doc- 
trinal disMn&ioD  in  the  gtcat  Bspllst  Church  at  thr  prcKcni  linit  in  our 
country.  Were  it  not  that  it  it  a  physical  impouibility,  one  might  be 
1«(I  to  lKlicv«  that  PaMorg'  tract  had  been  in  the  bands  of  at  least  some 
of  ibc  profeHors  of  the  UnivcrsJty  of  ChicaKO.  Pailor  utterly  rejected 
tbe  dosim  ol  the  Trinity,  the  virgin-birth  amt  the  diviniij-  of  Christ,  and 
thijv  of  course,  affects  his  entire  SotetioloKy,  The  evpy  of  thii  tract 
bcre  reprinted  was  the  only  ronaining  one  and  was  accidentally  found 
fa  tbc  Mennonile  archives  st  Amsterdam. 

It  certainly  is  a  doctmtent  cf  the  utmost  importance.  In  conjunclion 
with  tbe  other  documents  of  the  volume  it  seems  to  make  clear  two 
ibingk.  First,  that  the  Socinian  nnd  Liter  Armini;>n  currcntii  of  thought 
are  far  more  closely  associated  with  tbc  earlier  Anabaptist  movement 
than  has  generally  been  tuppcicd,  .Sccon<11y,  ihiil  the  c.irly  Dutch  Ana- 
baptlsu  knew  DOthing  of  immersion,  oii  wliich  the  Eagllgh  and  Ameri- 
can Baptifits  later  on  laid  such  dogrnatic  ilreu,  Ai  leant,  we  (ind  no 
trace  of  it  in  these  discussions,  not  even  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  A  P's 
'Undtrsttitit",  where  more  than  fifty  pages  arc  devoted  to  tbe  "rcchte 
und  valsche  doepe".  Inasmitdi  as  the  English  Baptists  orixinated  in 
the  mail)  from  the  Dutch  migration  into  Englanil  during  the  reign 
of  Eliiabetb  and  James,  it  seems  to  prove  quite  conclusively  the  con- 
tention of  a  prominent  Southern  Baptist  professor,  who  was  forced  to 
leave  bis  position  for  holding  that  the  dogma  of  immersion  was  un- 
known to  the  early  English  Baptists.  It  was  evidently  a  Inter  concep- 
tion of  Baptism,  which  originated  most  likely,  as  far  as  the  English 
Baptists  are  concerned,  with  the  Arminian  Rhynaburgers  or  Collrgiant). 
IS  ibcsc  in  Ittm  had  received  it  from  tbe  Silexian  Sociniants. 

All  these  "AnabaptUtJca"  should  be  translated  by  the  Baptist  schol- 
ari  of  the  country;  it  appears  to  us  they  owe  it  to  themselves.  We  owe 
to  Drs.  Cramer  and  Pyper  our  warmest  thanks  for  this  magnificent 
Gonlribuiion  to  the  "Quellenforschung"  of  ecclesia^iiciil  hisiory 

pTejbyUruiit  Seminary  of  Kentucky.  HE.far  E.  Doskex. 

LouisvUU,  Ky. 


JVttLt  OE  l'Soijsb  de  Ckk^ve.  40oe  Anniversairc  dc  la  N'aissance  de 
Calvm.  CALriM  uc  pRtciCAisuii  de  GckAve.  Conference  faitc  dans 
U  Calhidrale  de  Saint-Pierre,  i  Genive,  par  M.  le  Professeur  E. 
DouMUCiiE,  Doyen  dc  la  Faculiede  Theologte  de  Montauban,  Edi- 
tion Atar,  Corraieric,  li.     Genivc.     [1909I      iCmn.     Pp,  jg, 

Tbe  address  which  Professor  Doumergue  delivered  in  the  Cathedral 
of  St  Peter  on  the  and  of  July  last,  in  inaugurating  the  celebration 
by  the  Genevan  Church  of  the  four-hundredth  anniversary  of  Calvin's 
birth,  was  recognizc<l  by  all  who  beard  it  as  one  of  the  most  notable 
event*  of  that  very  notable  week.  It  would  have  been  a  notable  address 
on  any  occasion  and  before  any  audience.    In  it  Professor  Doumergue 
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■tunmarizM  the  results  of  his  long  and  close  study  of  C*Mn,  tnd  4n<rt 
the  poiTfait  of  the  great  Reformer  with  careful  and  brilliant  touches. 
The  aspect  in  which  he  presents  Calvin,  at  be»i  ihrowinK  into  relief  his 
fandsnienial  trait»  at  man  and  reformer,  ic  that  of  preacher.  He  was 
no  doubt  a  man  of  action  and  a  man  of  thouKbl,  tahinR  his  rank  hifih 
tmonR  men  of  action  and  men  of  thouglit.  But  above  o-erTthing  h« 
was  a  man  of  speech,  speaking  steadily  for  twenty-four  years,  in  the 
pulpit  and  the  profcfior's  cliitr.  sometimes  every  day  for  months  at  a 
time,  sometime  twice  a  day  tor  weekv  And  this  is,  according  to  Profea* 
sor  Dounieticue,  tlie  true  and  authentic  Calvin,  which  explains  sU  the 
others:  Calvin  the  preacher  of  Geneva,  moulding  by  his  word  the 
Reformed  soul  of  the  sixiccnih  century. 

First,  ProfesKor  Doumcrgue  describes  for  us  bow  Calvin  preached. 
It  was  in  the  simplest  and  most  unadorned  fashion.  There  was  no 
pfetenRion.  no  redundance;  everything  was  with  a  view  to  the  applies* 
tion.  to  edtlication,  to  substantial  resulls.  He  spoke  in  the  language  of 
the  people,  making  use  of  the  phra»e»  of  everyday  life,  and  illustrstinf 
what  he  said  with  the  homeliest  simileB,  It  is  remarkable  how  his  pages 
bristle  with  the  popular  proverbs  of  the  day:  how  dramatically  he  tells 
his  story.  A  preacher  like  this  was  sure  to  be  liilcncd  lo. — and  that  is 
the  Brst  point  for  an  orator.  But  Calvin  spolec  not  only  familiarly,  he 
spoke  also  with  authority.  And  it  is  this  rare  combination  of  tjuatities 
which  makes  ihe  peculiarity  of  his  preaching.  "Such  is  the  familiarity 
and  Ihe  authority  with  which  the  preacher  of  Geneva  dealt  day  by 
day  for  twenty-live  years  with  the  most  living  subjects  of  theology, 
ethics,  politics  and  political  economy,  for  to  him  all  siibjecti  were 
religious.  .  .  .  There  was  not  a  man.  simple  citizen  or  member  of  the 
Little  Council,  from  the  Marquis  of  Vico  or  the  Syndics  lo  the  bumbleft 
workman,  not  a  woman  from  Madam  Bud<  to  her  chambermaids,  who 
had  not  heard  enumerated  and  expounded  all  his  or  her  duliei.  Ihe 
conduct,  shall  I  say?  which  according  to  the  Word  of  God  was  in- 
cumbent on  the  head,  or  the  conscience,  or  the  heart,  in  all  the  circum- 
stances of  life.  There  was  not  an  atom  of  these  personalities  which 
had  not  been  moulded  and  remodeled  by  this  wonderful  moulder:  Cal- 
vin the  preacher  of  Geneva,  moulding  by  his  word  tlie  Reformed  soul 
of  the  Hjttecnth  century"  (p,  ig). 

Then  Professor  Doumergue  turns  to  describe  the  matter  of  Calvin'a 
preaching  as  through  all  these  years  he  sought  single-heartedly  to  instill 
in  the  mast  of  humanity  the  leaven  of  the  Gospel.  And  here  he  lays 
stress  particularly  on  the  humanity  of  Calvin's  preaching.and  above  all, 
on  its  heart :  on  his  deep  sympathy  with  all  human  needs,  bodily  and 
mental,  as  welt  as  spiritual,  and  his  profound  sense,  above  all,  of  the 
needs  of  the  heart.  "The  true  doctrine,  he  reiterates  from  this  pulpit,  la 
a  'doctrine  of  practice'.  The  criterion  of  a  doctrine  is  the  edification  it 
produces.  Every  doctrine, — no  matter  how  holy,  how  profound  it  ap- 
pears— if  it  is  of  no  value  for  the  edification  of  all.  great  and  small, 
is  a  'useless  speculation',  a  'frivolous  curiosity',  'rubbish'.  '»  stork's 


noi  taught  bg 
any  reasoning  or  ajiy  i«3cli«r.  It  is  not  merely  the  authorii]'  of  the 
Bible  that  h  inily  prove]  only  by  th«  tcsiimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
bat  'M  our  wiMlom  and  all  our  knowledge  remain*  folly  and  ignorance', 
■Q  our  salvation,  all  our  religion  remains  unctriafn,  ...  so  long  m 
we  proceed  by  human  or  philosophical  reasoning,  by  dnnonst ration  of 
reason,  by  didactic  or  ercn  hi»toricj|  proofs.  We  muat  have  for  our 
muler,  the  sole  master  of  theology,  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  where  is  thla 
naMcry  exercised?  In  the  heart.  'Tlie  consent  of  faith  is  rather  of 
tfar  heart  than  of  thr  head,  rather  of  the  afTectiona  than  of  the  under- 
•ttuding*"  (pp,  5a-a6). 

Such,  according  to  Profnsoi-  Dotimcrgne  was  Calvin  the  prcaclicr, 
SandiiiB  in  the  pulpit  in  bodily  we^kncx*.  «pcakti)g  with  the  slow 
enunciation,  with  the  shon  rctpiraiion,  that  tells  of  the  ravages  of 
pblhiiiii,  "but  with  all  his  (ailh,  all  his  energy,  all  his  passion  pouring 
from  that  noble  head  from  which  no  eyes  wander,  from  that  feeble 
breath  «>  distinctly  heard",  kneading— (or  this  is  Professor  Dou- 
mcrgue's  figure — the  souls  of  the  men  of  his  age,  a.nd  as  he  kneaded, 
working  into  them  a  leaven  which  cuuld  not  fall  to  rise,  and  riilng  to 
nbe  them  to  hitherto  unknown  heights.  "The  douah  hxd  been  kneaded. 
The  kncader  gone,  it  riset  with  an  irresistible  expansion.  It  rises  here, 
there,  in  Hurope,  throunh  years,  through  ccncuiits;  and  then  ti  will 
rue  in  the  New  World.  And  now  the  preacher  of  Geneva  has  demon- 
Hraied  that,  as  he  never  ceased  to  dccUrc.  his  work  was  not  his  work, 
hit  word  WHS  not  his  word.  What  is  ihc  kncndef  in  the  life  of  the 
past  that  be  has  hidden  in  the  dough?  Now,  the  pteachrr  of  Geneva, 
(unified  and  saiufied,  may  lie  down  in  an  unknown  grave,  which  no 
none  is  ever  to  point  out  to  human  eye.  From  every  side,  iliere  shall 
thine  upon  his  work  the  only  epitaph  which  he  bad  ever  desired,  the 
bninUe  and  triampham  epitaph.  Soli  Deo  gloria!"  (p.  aQi). 

Printtton.  B.  B.  WAiiniuk 


IcONoCRAFBie  Calvinienne.  Ouvragt  dcdie  4  I'Udivcrsile  de  Geneve 
par  E,  DouMCRGiJB,  Doyen  de  la  Faoill^  IJbrc  dc  Theologie  Prot* 
citante  de  Mootauban.  Et  suivi  de  deux  Appendices:  Catalositt 
its  Perirailt  ffrttvfs  de  Calvtm,  par  Ic  Dr.  H.  Maillart-Goste ;  et 
Imventwe  dtt  yUdoilles  concernant  Colvin.  par  Euk.  Deinole, 
Dr.  phil  Avec  76  graviires  dans  le  text  et  36  planches  en  photo- 
tyjiie.  l-au-sanne :  Georges  Bridel  et  Cie.,  Editeur.  igoo.  4to. 
Pp.  riiL  aB(X 

Of  the  numerous  books  called  out  by  the  celebration  of  the  four  faun- 
dredrh  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Calvin — which  was  also  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  Academy  of  Geneva  and  of  the 
p^iMkaiion  of  the  delinitive  edition  of  the  iMiitulei  of  the  Chrislian 
Keligion — it  is  safe  to  say  that  this  beautiful  volume  of  Professor 
Doamcfgae'*  it  the  most  sumptuous.    It  consists  o(  two  very  separable 
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parts.  The  former  ol  these  fpp.  1-9O  i*  a  very  thorough  and 
oughly  illu»iral«l  itndy  of  the  purtraii*  of  Calvin  wliich  huve 
down  to  us.  To  this  pin  belong  also  ihc  two  vnluHble  Appendices 
by  Urt.  Maillait-GoMC  and  Dcmole,  which  caloloKue  re»pccttvcly  the 
koown  prims  of  Calvin  and  medals  concenung  Calvin  (ppt  293-358^ 
pp.  259-3;5).  The  >«cand  part  of  the  book  is  a  less  comidete  but  an 
iuteresling  study  of  the  religious  caricatures  of  the  Rcfortnalion  age. 
particularly  those  thai  concern  Calvin  and  Calvinism  (pp.  9j-xu). 
Both  parti  are  fully  illustrated  by  both  engravingi  included  in  the  text 
and  full-page  phototype*. 

The  former  portion  of  the  volume  opens  with  an  Introduction  the 
design  of  which  U  to  make  clear  the  difficulty  of  the  task  which  i>^| 
iindenulcen  when  aii  attempt  is  made  to  ascertain  from  extant  mate-" 
rials  the  precipe  appearance  of  Calvin.    An  example  is  taken  from  the 
case  of  Luther,  which  provides  as  vrell  a  contrast.    Portraits  of  Luther 
from    the    sixteenth    century    arc    exceedingly    numerous:    ihey    ar« 
dated;  and  they  arc  signed  by  wcll-knuwn  namt)^     Yet  the  critical 
student  of  them  icIU  us  that  the  real  physiognomy  of  Luther  has  been 
practically  luit  from  the  current  re  pre  mentations  of  him,  and  that  only 
(our  of  the  early  pnrirnits  of  him  arc  worth  considering  in  an  attempt 
10  recover  hi»  actual  appearance.     Portraits  of  Calvin  from  the  six>^^ 
tccntb  century,  on  the  other  hand,  are  rare;  none  of  them  arc  br^^ 
known  painters  or  painters  of  talent:  only  an  engraving  or  two  are  by 
known  engravers;  none  arc  known  to  be  directly  from  life:  and,  far 
from  his  features  having  been  idealised  by  the  traditional  representa- 
tions as  in  the  case  of  Luther,  [hey  have  been  "caricatured,  and  tnadt 
wrinkled  and  aged",  to  an  absurd  extent.    One  favorable  fact,  however, 
stands  out  in  llie  midst  of  the  difficulties.     We  know  nt  least  that 
numerous  portraits  of  Calvin  were  made.    Quite  a  brisk  trade  seems, 
indeed,    to    have   been   driven    in   Geneva    in    portraits  of    the   great 
Reformer.     Sojourners  in  the  town  wished  them  to  take  home  with 
them;  admirers  of  Calvin  elsewhere  wished  them  to  satisfy  their  desire 
to  look  upon  his  face.     The  letters  of  the  time  preserve  indications  of  H 
this  brisk  trade,  and  prepare  ua  to  find  re  presentation  9  of  Calvin  infl 
dislani   places,— at    llannu.   say,   or   Rotterdam.      Bm    they   supply    HI 
with   nu  aMuranccs  of  the   faithfulness  of   these   portraits.     "Portraits 
of  commerce"  need  prrscnt   only  a  general  likeness  of  ihcir   tubject: 
we  do  not  know  that  Calvin  ever  "sal  for  his  portrait" ;  we  do  not  know 
thai  any  compclenl  artist  ever  had  an  opportunity  to  make  a  real  siad|^| 
of  bit  face  or  figure.  ^B 

The  current  impression  of  the  appearance  of  Calvin  is  derived  from 
a  portrait  in  the  possession  of  the  Lilirary  ai  Geneva,  which  has  becnj 
frequently  reproduced  and    very  widely  disseminated.     This   portra 
undoubtedly  preserves  in  a  general  way  the  features  of  Calvin,  for 
is  itself  a  copy  of  the  best  authenticated  of  all  his  portraits.     But  it 
a  wretched  copy,  which  libels  rather  than  repeals  its  orginal ;  and  its 
etdaverous  appearance  has  not  unnaturally  given  rise  to  the  legend  that 
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it  was  painicd  from  Calvin's  deaih-maik.  Tli«  oHitinal  to  which  it  goes 
bade,  once  the  property  of  Bcza,  from  whom  ii  hax  come  down  by 
laheriuncc  to  its  present  owner,  M.  Tronchin,  repreient»  Calvin  at  the 
extreme  end  of  hit  life,  when  he  wai  worn  out  by  labor  and  waited  by 
<lianse;  btiE  It  it  free  (rooi  tlie  dlitrewing  feature*  which  mark  ita  more 
well-known  copy.  Il  was  obviously  the  source  from  which  the  wood* 
cm  In  Beta's  leonts  was  derived:  and  the»t  two  repreMtitationa  to- 
gether give  111  therefore  an  authentic  tcptetcntacion  of  the  appearance 
of  Calvin  at  ilie  end  of  his  life.  Have  wc  any  equally  authentic  repre- 
aeiitation  of  him  in  his  prime?  Perhaps  wc  can  hariily  say  thai:  but 
Ibcre  i»  a  seric*  o(  purlraits  belonging;  to  an  earlter  date  which  un- 
doablnlty  preserves  for  UB  liia  general  appc.-irance  in  the  maturity  of  hi* 
powers.  Among  the**  wc  do  not  let  *uch  store  as  is  ordinarily  done 
by  the  fine  engraving  hy  Bene  Hoyvin,  because  it  seems  to  us  clearly 
an  Idealised  copy  of  the  plate  in  the  Icones,  or  if  the  date*  will  not 
allow  that  (ihc  !ton*t  were  published  in  1580  and  Boyvin's  plates  seem 
ad  to  come  from  1558-1580),  then  of  the  Tronchin  (Beta)  portrait 
which  must  rcptescni  Calvin  at  about  the  age  (fifty-three)  at  which 
Boyi-in  professes  (o  depict  him.  Nor  have  we  been  able  to  place  the  value 
which  ProfcMor  Dounieripie  does  upon  llie  unique  wood-cul  preserved 
in  the  Maillart-Gossc  collection,  and  not  only  given  by  Professor 
DoomeriEue  in  his  Plate  VI,  but  placed  on  his  lillc'psse  as  if  il  were  Ih* 
ponraii  of  tnost  trust  worthiness  of  all.  This  admirable  cut  purports 
to  give  us  Calvin  at  tlie  age  of  forty-cixht  and  differs  from  the  current 
portaiis  by  portraying  him  with  a  robustness  which  Professor  Don* 
ncrKise  speaks  of  as  "as  aslonisbinc  as  it  Is  auihentie".  This  very  trait 
whkh  commends  it  to  Professor  Doumerguc  awakens  doubts  in  our 
own  mind,  bnwever,  whether  it  lou  may  not  be  an  tdculizatioii.  Was 
Calvin  ever— was  he  particularly  in  1557-8,  between  bis  two  »rious 
lUnesMa— ague  and  fever— which  Ben  describes  for  us— of  ibis  well- 
luenriahed  and  rotund  ligutc  and  countenance?  But  in  the  Rocicrdam 
and  Basle  portraits  supported  by  the  wood-cut  published  by  Pro- 
fesaor  Borgcaud  (Plate  V)  wc  have  a  type  of  likeness  which  wc  can 
Inist,— "which  remains  (or  us",  as  Professor  Doumcrsue  himself  says, 
"the  best  and  most  tnisiwonhy  type  of  Calvin,  during  the  years  of  his 
maturity,  about  forty  to  forty-five  years  old".  For  the  more  youthful 
Calvin  we  are  left  more  at  sea.  We  lind  it  difficult  to  believe  in  either 
Uie  portrait  o[  Tours  or  the  enamel  of  LimouAin:  and  we  do  not  regret 
this.  It  i)  different  with  the  Manaii  portrait,  which  wc  would  (am 
believe  in, — but  there  are  diflictilties  in  the  way.  Comparing  it  with 
the  later  portraits,  Professor  Doumerguc  remarks.  "There  arc  common 
trails,  but  how  dtSercnt  is  the  physiognomy  I"  Il  is  at  leati  a  worthy 
beginning  which  is  pictured  here  for  what  Calvin  afterwards  became: 
atid  there  arc  no  insuperable  hindrances  to  believing  it  a  (air  repre- 
Mntaiion  of  his  youthful  form  and  face. 

The  result  of  Professor  Doumergue's  researches  we  lake  to  be  that 
in  the  Roiierdani  and  the  Tronchin  portraits,  with  the  rngravinss  which 
follow  them,  we  have  preserved  for  us,  certainly  no  such  presentation 
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of  Calvin's  penonalilj'  u  a  great  arliit,  caldiing  his  spirit  bi  his 
features  and  ailitudc.  michi  have  iciven  us.  but  a  vtry  (air  reprrtenla- 
bon  o(  the  outward  appearance  of  the  grcal  Reformer.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  may  rtitiark  in  passiiis;.  the  genuineiMM  of  the  recently  db- 
covered  portrait  purporting  to  be  of  "Calvin's  wife',  is  iintte  destroyed 
by  Professor  Dotunergue's  criticism. 

The  lecond  part  of  Profcisor  Doumcrsnc'a  book  treats  of  (in  gen- 
eral) relisious  caricaium  of  the  Reformation  anc.  It  n  divided  isto 
two  portions.  The  latter  of  these  gives  tis  reproductions  and  descrip- 
lionf  of  a  certain  nucitber  of  caricaturcti  havinjc  more  or  Ic&s  relation 
to  Calvin  and  Calvinism.  I'hcrc  is  a  chapter  on  Catholic  Caricatures 
of  both.  Then  one  on  Calvinisiic  Caricaiurct  of  Romani^ni.  This  ii 
followed  by  one  on  Lutheran  Anti'Calvinistic  Caricatures.  Other  chap- 
ters on  "Mixed"  and  "Ifenic"  Caricatures  succeed  this.  The  whole 
closes  with  a  chapter  on  Numismatic  Caricaiurei,  and  a  few  words 
under  the  head  of  "Divers"  on  a  number  of  related  lopiciL  The  essay 
finds  its  raitom  d'itrt  in  this  its  second  portion ;  but  it  scarcely  iinds  iu 
center  of  interest  in  it.  This  rather  lies  in  its  earlier  ponton,  which 
is  enlitled  "Protestant  Caricature  and  Satire",  but  happily  treats  rather 
of  the  broader  subject  "Protestant  Satire"  than  of  its  application  in 
caricature.  The  matter  is  disposed  in  three  chapters,  the  first  of  which 
deals  with  German,  the  second  witli  French  Protestant  Satire  and 
Caricature,  and  the  third  with  Calvin  in  hit  relation  to  satire.  The 
whole  forms  an  admirable  brief  treatise  on  its  subject  and  lays  before 
the  reader  a  great  mass  of  interciting  information.  Some  of  this  Pro- 
fessor DouineritHe  had  given  ai  in  earlier  publications.  But  it  is  well 
to  have  it  repeated  here  in  more  ample  development. 

In  Professor  Doiim  erg  tie's  view  satire  is  the  genus,  caricature  a 
ttpedes  under  it.— satire  expressed  in  figures.  Religious  satire  is  as  old 
as  rclisious  abuses,  but  a  new  epoch  is  marked  in  its  history  by  the 
Rcformaiion,  when,  as  Fuchs  remarks,  "csrieaiure  was  for  the  fir« 
time  placed  at  the  service  of  a  great  movcmeal  and  officially  elevated  to 
the  height  of  a  regular  weapon".  Luther  made  full  use  of  it,  and.  of 
course,  so  did  Catvin  and  his  companions.  Only,  in  employing  this 
"most  powerful  of  all  dcMructive  weapons",  these  "leaders  of  the 
French  Reformation",  as  M.  Lenient,  the  historian  of  Satire  in  Frantt, 
reminds  tis,  transfigured  it.  "From  the  lirsl  day  when  they  totKhed  it", 
uys  he,  "they  separated  themselves  sharply  from  the  professional 
railers  and  scoffers,  who  tiimed  everything  into  ridicule,  the  gi>od  and 
the  evil  alike,  tlie  false  and  the  true,  and  sought  less  to  edify  than  to 
Kandalizc  souls."  "It  is  not  to  Lucian  that  this  satire  goes  back",  he 
adds,  "but  to  the  Prophets,  to  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  to  Elijah  and 
IsAtah.  to  Tcriullian  and  Si,  Auifiisline,  to  tliose  eloriuus  athletes  of  the 
faith  who  did  not  disdain  to  apply  the  cautery  of  opprobritun  to  Ihe 
faults  of  the  people  or  the  errors  of  the  hcatlicn.  Sanctified  by  its  end 
it  ceases  to  be  a  mere  scandalous  amusement  and  becomes  a  weapon  in 
the  service  of  the  truth." 

The  great   Calvinislic  satirists  were   Calvin,  Virei  and   Beta,  and 
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Profcuor  Ooutntrguc  eivcs  ua  sn  exccllem  brief  accoant  uf  their  work 
in  tbb  mSDner.  Vim,  ma  of  the  people,  wriict  laiirc  (or  ihc  people, 
in  ibc  IsncuBgc  of  the  people,  and  ihtu  bcvumt*  ihc  father  of  Romance^ 
SwiH  lileriiture.  "Audadou*.  «iu«lic,  familiar,  he  works  powerfully 
on  the  crowd,  awakeiiinn  iii  tliein  tbeir  loud  bushier  and  their  tturdy 
good  Mtue.  Hij  prolix  ilylc,  hi»  irefliienlly  heavy  pIcHMniry.  arc  far 
(roBi  tqaalinjt  llie  nervoui  conciseneM  of  CaJ«in  or  the  biting  vivacity 
of  Bcxa.  But  Virct  had  his  readers  and  hi*  public,  to  whom  liia  very 
vulK«riiy  wa»  an  additional  chann.  ...  In  spite  of  his  natural 
cauiticity,  he  w  at  bottom  good-natured,  nwrel-lcnipcrcd  and  tolerant, 
even  for  Ilia  ctiemic*.  .  .  ."  Thi»  i>  M.  Ll;nienl■^  churacleriiation, 
repeated  by  Profcuor  Etoumciguc,  and  it  may  iier\-c  us  for  a  general 
dcKfiptioii  of  lli«  nature  of  early  Culvinistic  satire,  whether  in  the 
liaadi  of  the  bourgeois  Virel,  or  the  highly  cultured  Bcu,  or  Calvin 
(Ik  great  leader  of  tbi:ni  all. 

Professor  Dounicrgue  devotes  a  whole  chapter  to  Calvin's  Satires, 
dividing  the  treatment  between  his  «alires  ogainit  ideas~~hi»  Trtalitt 
ON  Rilkt  and  Eseuit  of  the  Nieodfutites  being  taken  as  samples — and 
his  satires  against  persons, — Cenalis,  Antony  Cathelan  and  Gabriel  de 
Saconay  being  especially  adduced,  Professor  Oouiiierguc  dues  not 
gloae  the  faults  of  Calvin's  satire,  especially  of  his  personal  satire. 
Those  who  gave  him  a  Roland  were  very  sure  to  receive  an  Oliver  in 
return.  But  the  diHercncc  even  here  was  that,  while  ihone  who 
attacked  him  dealt  In  calumnies,  lie,  while  calling  a  spade  a  spude  with 
(roe  sixteenth -century  freedom,  yet  held  himself  utricily  to  the  truth, 
"We  do  not  contend",  remarks  Professor  Domncrgue  of  Calvin's 
fesponw  to  Saconay,  "that  this  language  is  nothing  but  pure  atticism. 
Calvin  is  rude,  violent,  coarse.  Saconay  is  paid  in  his  own  coin. — 
But  it  is  a  response",— and  Calvin,  in  his  response,  was  answering  (or 
his  life,  repelling  the  most  gross  calumnies  by  an  appeal  to  truth— as 
even  his  enemies  admit.  A  recent  Romish  critic,  for  example,  after 
sa^ying  what  he  wished  to  say  of  the  violence  of  Calvin's  assault  on 
SftcMiay,  requires  to  add:  "We  have  no  desire  to  assert  that  the 
reproaches  which  Calvin  addressed  to  G.  de  Saconay  were  not  well 
founded.  The  precentor  of  Si,  John's  could  very  easily  seek  to  defend 
the  Church  in  bis  writings  and  forget  himtelf  in  his  conduct."  In  hii 
more  general  satirical  pieces,  when  lie  has  principles  of  action  rather 
than  particular  assailants  in  mind,  such  personal  invectives  naturally 
tall  into  Ihc  background  and  wc  sec  Calvin  as  a  sairisi  at  his  best, 
always  earnest,  no  doubt,  and  never  wholly  free  from  the  grosincts  of 
tlM  age— there  are  passages  even  in  his  sermons,  spoken  to  the  mixed 
audience  before  him,  which  twentieth  century  eyes  could  scarcely  endure 
m  print— but  never  tcrKctfuI  of  the  main  issues  or  descending  to  mere 
abuse,  .^nd  what  an  clfcctivc  implement  satire  was  in  his  hands!  "We 
s«",  says  Professor  Doumergue.  in  closing,  "what  a  great  part  ridicule 
played  in  this  revolution  of  morals  and  of  faith,- Wc  see  what  panic- 
olar  kiisd  of  ridicule  Calvin's  was.  It  was  often  the  arrow  which 
p«erccd  through  and  through;  it  was  often  the  bludgeon  which  crushed 
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ind  pulvcriird;  tt  was  alwajB  a  Icrrible  wcspon.  With  him  plraMnTiy 
wn.i  Tclaltvcty  I«»  gay,  alinott  always,  if  not  always,  ti  wat  rctuiiveljr 
more  dignified:  his  end  was  lesilimatc.  and  )i»  IcKitimale  md  cxplatni^ 
if  it  doe  not  justify,  at  leajii  for  our  age.  hiK  deflection*.' 

The  whole  work  brings  (he  leader  nearer  to  an  understandinit  of  the 
real  Calvin  which  it  hat  been  Profcuor  Doumergue't  life-Iaik  to  recover 
lor  our  generation.  The  high  praise  is  deserved  by  ii  thai  it  i>  worthy 
of  the  author  of  the  monumental  Jean  Calvin  and  furmi  a  welcome 
part  of  lite  portraiture  of  the  great  Reformer  which  lie  is  giving  the 
world.  And  in  the  form  in  which  il  it  prctcntcd,  wc  may  add,  it 
worthy  of  the  occasion  of  its  publication,  wlicn  all  the  world 
gntiicrcd  to  Geneva,  Colvin'i  city,  lo  do  the  memory  of  bit  per; 
and  achievements  honor. 

FriiuflOH.  B.  S.  Wakphld. 
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A  Short  Mistoby  or  Pvhitakisu.    By  Jamks  Hntoif,  D.D..    Edb- 
burgL  T.  &  T.  Carle    New  York:  Chas.  Scribner't  Son».    igoB. 
viii,  232.    Index.    Makers  of  tse  Scomsa   CHtiscB.     By   Ret.] 
W.  BKrENiDci,  M.A.    Edinburg:  T.  &  T.  Qark.    New  York:  Chanj 
Scribiier's  Sons,    igoS,    ata.    Index.     PLmiTAMSM  in  the  South.| 
By  J.  Edwaud  Kinuvb.    The  Pilgrim  Press.     1008,     144. 
These  three  liiUe  books  dealing  with  various  phases  of  the  hidory  of  1 
the  Reformed  Church,  rach  serk«  in  iis  way  a  popular  audience.    Dr. 
Heron's  book,  as  iti  sub-title  indicates,  ii  intended  to  serve  at  a  "hand* 
book  for  guttdi  and  bible  clastes".    It  shows  on  every  page  the  ooiape- 
tent  hand  of  the  scholarly  professor  of  ecclesiastical  hitlory  and  accom-H 
pllshed  writer.     The  plan  of  the  book  is  simple,  yet  compreheitjive.  Ihefl 
material  is  solid,  yet  enriched  and  varied  hy  wide  reading  and  a  tine 
literary  Judement.  the  point  of  view  is  that  of  a  man  in  lympaihy  with 
his  iubjcct,  and  alive  to  its  nobility  and  permanent  significance  in  the 
history  of  human  progress.     lis  use  cannot  be  too  highly  commended. 

Mr.  Brveridgc  has  undertaken  to  present  a  scries  of  historical  por-fl 
Irait*  illustrative  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Scottish  Church  ttiited  ' 
to  the  unlearned   reader.    His  book   is  not  uninteresting.    It  eonld 
scarcely  be  that,  with  the  commanding  interest  of  nearly  all  his  stib- 
Jecls,     Bui  he  lacks  the  si ory -teller's  gift.    His  sketches  are  nearly  all 
dumiily  begun,  and  scarcely  ever  are  they  drawn  with  the  snre  handS 
which  seiies  the  main  lines  of  character  and  leaves  a  definite  imprea-^ 
fion  on  ihr  mind.    Yel,  it  may  be  commended  to  those  who  can  over- 
come ihe  difficulties  of  the  beginning  of  each  sketch  for  the  series  of 
noble  personages  which  ii  brings  togeiher.  especially  In  (he  latter  half, 
where  Andrew  Melville,  Henderson,  Rutherford,  Cameron,  Carstarc 
the  Erskincs,  Chalmers  and  Rainy  are  portrayed. 

Mr.  Kirbyc's  effort  it  chiefly  interesting  hecatite  of  the  lack  of  mate 
rials  for  the  writing  of  a  hi*t<iry  of  Puritanism  in  the  Soulhtrn  par 
of  the  United  Siatct,  and  the  hnpeftilness  of  even  so  slight  ft  sketch  n 
indicating  an  awakening  iniercat  in  this  field.    The  book  appears  to  be 
made  up  of  a  seriet  of  papers  published  in  tome  newspaper;  1 
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tic  in  Hyle,  without  connxicni  plan  or  adequate  T*»«fcli.  We 
That  vtlcomt  lit  such  sittmpt*  to  throw  light  upon  our  cccleti- 
utical  hiitory  and  awaken  ii*  to  a  more  iniclligntt  tnicrcsi  in  it.  Its 
nam  contention  it  thitl  the  South  was  in  diitinclly  Puritan  a*  the  New 
England  States,  both  in  it»  origioal  K-itlert  and  its  social  dcrclapmcnt, 
and  that  the  favorite  hoait  of  "cavaUer"  dcKent  wai  a  popular  fiction. 
The  seriouK  student  of  American  history  has  always  appreciated  the 
predominance  of  reformed  clement*  in  Soullteni  society,  English, 
Scotch,  Irish,  and  French,  and  of  the  refomvcd  churclics,  Baptist,  Prea- 
Vyterian,  low  church  Episcopalinn  and  CongrcgalionaJ.  What  is  much 
needed  if  materials  for  the  more  complete  study  of  the  origin  of  the 
various  components  of  this  reliBious  complex  and  the  cautei  which  led 
to  the  snrvival  of  the  independeiii  type  tn  sfmc  places  such  aa  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  the  more  general  absorption  of  all  except  the  Baptists  into 
the  Presbyterian  Clitirchc^,  aiid  the  growth  of  Methodism  in  communi- 
ties originally  reformed  in  faith. 
La/ayttit  Cotl*<je.  ETaceEir  D,  WAKriEi.ix 


Hkniv  Cbarlis  Lka's  Historical  WKrnM;&  A  Critical  Inquiry  into 
their  Method  and  Merit.  By  Paul  Maria  Baumcartkn.  New 
York:  Joseph  F.  Wagner.    1909-    Pp-  200.    Price,  90  cents. 

Tfaii  is  an  attack  rather  than  a  criticism.  Tlie  author  is  a  Romanist 
and  disturbed  over  Dr.  Lea's  inimical  altitude  toward  the  Roman 
Chtirch  of  the  middle  ajies.  He  accuses  him  of  lack  of  care  in  the 
use  of  his  source!,  and  falsification — which  he  hopes  is  "objective". 
Also  lie  decUires  him  ignor&ul  of  Roma.n  iheoloKy  and  governed  by  a 
prejudice  ihni  uniitii  liim  for  the  role  of  historian,  To  these  and  simi- 
lar charges,  tniiinuations  are  added,  unbecoming  a  scientific  criticism. 
M.  Baumgarten  is  evidently  displeased  with  the  success  of  Dr.  Lea's 
works  in  English,  French  and  German.  Most  of  his  criticism  consists 
in  merely  asserlinic  the  tieeativc  of  what  Lea  afhrmed.  or  denouncing 
hit  ignorance.  In  some  few  matters  he  olTets  proof  of  his  statements; 
but  granltnK  that  he  be  right  in  every  case  he  does  no  more  than  to 
■how  Lea  to  be  fallible.  Somciiraes  hii  criticism  overshoots  the  mark. 
as  tor  instance  when  he  jeers  at  Lea  for  discussing  seriously  the  ques- 
tion whether  a  layman  could  hear  confession  and  grant  absolution. 
This,  he  says,  was  never  countenanced  by  the  church,  after  which  he 
givca  seven  examples  of  priests,  before  mass,  confessing  to  laymen. 
M.  Raumgarten's  point  is  that  in  every  case  the  offending  layman  was 
punished.  But  if  Thomas  Aquinas  discussed  the  matter,  and  ordained 
prieitt  knew  no  better,  or,  as  M.  Baumgarten  would  prefer,  were  nn- 
■piritual  enough  to  demand  absolution  from  their  inferiors,  we  cannot 
reallj  ice  that  Dr.  Lea's  discussion  nf  the  matter  is  so  out  of  place. 

The  kernel  of  the  dispute  is  to  be  found  in  this.  M.  Baumgnrten 
would  have  Dr.  Lea  confine  his  discussion  of  the  doctrines  and  usages 
of  the  church  within  the  bounds  set  by  the  Roman  authorities,  He 
criticises  him  for  using  the  Anglican  translation  of  the  Bible  instead 
of  llie  tppfoved  Catholic  version,  in  his  work  on  Atuicular  Confessioa 
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Dr.  Lea  on  the  conirarir  hux  drawn  on  liieiaturc  other  than  that  enim- 
aiing  from  Rome  or  tiampc-'l  wiih  its  approval 

Tbc  Uht  cliapler  it  ilevolcd  to  a  compariion  of  lynching  in  the 
Unilrd  Siatcf  and  the  scenes  of  ilic  Inquisition;  and  the  inference  is 
drawn  Uiat  it  would  be  jtut  at  unfair  to  blame  the  3S75  murders  by 
lyncbinit,  which  occurred  lietweoi  1885  and  190J,  on  tlie  United  States 
govctnmeni,  ax,  wiih  Lea.  to  charge  thr  cxctHcs  of  the  In<)itt»iiioa 
to  the  Qiiirch  of  Rome. 

An  appendix  g7vc»  the  text  of  thirty>five  documents  from  M.  Baum- 
garicn's  collection,  dealing  with  the  Inquisition  and  auricular  confet* 
sion  to  laymen. 

Princeton,  N.  J.  Ko«  D.  Uaoiillah. 
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The  CatncB  UNn-easAl,    The  Ace  op  Scsism,  beinj;  an  Outline  o< 

the  History  of  the  CEiiirch  from  A.D.  1304  to  AD.  1503.    By  Hn- 

atMT  Bmuck,  M.A.,  Lecturer  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  His* 

tory  in  Ihc  University  Collrj;*,  Cardiff;   formerly  SclioUr  of  S. 

John's  College,  Oxford.    New  York :    The  Macinillan  Company. 

1907.     Pp.  378,     Price.  $1.00,  Tiet.  fl 

Tnit  AcR  or  RrvOLUTioN.    Being  an  Outline  of  the   Hiitory  of  the* 

Church  from  1648  to  1815.    By  the  Rsv.  Wri.UAM  Hoijien  Hutton, 

B.D.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  S.  John  College,  and  Kxamtner  in  the 

Honour  School  of  Modem  History,  at  Oxford;  Examining  Cha|>-j 

lain  to  the  Bishop  of  Rochester.    New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com-J 

pany.    C1J08.    Pp.  301.    Price,  Si.jo.  net. 

The  author  of  the  second  of  these  volume*,  who  in  aUo  ihc  editor 

of  the  series,  informs  us  in  a  pretatofy  editorial  note  that  "the  aim  ol 

the  series    ...    is  to  tell,  clearly  and  accurately,  the  stofy  of  the 

Church,  as  a  divine  institution  with  a  continuous  life."    To  thii  be 

adds  in  the  preface  to  the  volume  for  which  he  is  especially  responsible,  I 

that  he  has  rcsiriacd  his  "work  to  the  history  of  those  religious  bodies) 

which  believe  ejrfscopacy  to  be  of  the  fSM  of  the  Church  and  which] 

claim  to  have,  and  appciir  to  mc  to  have,  prcictved  ihe  f.ucee«sion  Of 

bishops  according  to  the  ancient  rule."    It  is  in  the  light  of  the 

siatemciiis  that  wc  must  understiind  the  general  title  of  Tht  Chttrelt 

UnivfTtal 

As  niiRhl  be  expected  from  the  foregoing,  the  main  iheme  of  Mr.^ 
Bruce'i  volume  is  the  fortune  of  the  Papacy  in  the  two  cenlurics  pre-] 
ceding   Ihe  Reformation.    The  few  pages  devoted  to  the  mendica 
orders,  the  monks,  the  Inquisition  (which  is  dismissed  in  a  fool-note), 
the  hcrclicul  sects,  the  Renaissance,  education  and  literature,  are  so 
(tneral  and  meagre  ihat  they  arc  worthy  of  neither  praise  nor  blame;  ■ 
certainly  one  who  had  a  different  conception  of  the  Church  Universat>f 
would  have  considered  such  instiers  of  more  importance. 

The  political  and  ecclesiastical  condition  of  Europe  receives  more 
careful  trealment;  and  necessarily  so,  The  ir.-uisilion  from  ilic  feudal 
to  the  modern  stale,  and  especially  the  growth  of  independent  and  self- 
centred  nations,  could  not  but  influence  men's  opinions  of  the  Oiurc 
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u  llien  otgBoiKd—oi  the  Papacy  and  the  Epiioopatc.  In  draliriK  with 
this  Mr.  Bruce  ahows  that  he  ha«  read  wisely  and  wcU.  aiid  wiUitn  the 
bounds  t«t  by  the  size  of  th«  volume  hu  presented  u«  wtlh  a  Kood 
reriew  o(  the  forces  at  work  leading  up  to  ihc  rcrormiiif[  councils,  of  the 
ItKal  and  other  obitacks  in  the  way  of  reform,  of  the  final  failure  of  the 
Cdrtdliar  tnoremcni,  and  of  the  gradual  slreuKthening  of  the  national 
churches. 

The  principal  chapicr  in  ibe  second  portion  of  the  vottimc  deal*  with 
the  popM  of  the  Utter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  In  ihis  the  atithor 
b  coiKemcd  lo  show  that  the  papacy  gradually  became  unfit  to  occupy 
the  leading  place  it  had  in  the  middle  ages.  In  this,  of  cnurse.  he  is 
rigbi,  but  it  will  be  doubled  by  many  that  the  spirituality  of  the  Avignon 
popes  has  been  formerly  undcroiimatcd.  The  evidence  for  spiriinality 
which  he  adduces— (hi*  interest  in  miKsiun*  and  education — ihould  have 
been  examined  with  a  view  to  Ktccriaining  whether  il  shows  interest 
in  the  hiiihcT  welfare  o(  the  church,  or  aiiention  to  routine  duties. 
Alexander  VI.  the  terrible  Borgia,  was  also,  at  Mr.  Bruce  knows,  a 
patron  of  miuions. 

The  second  of  these  volumes  appears  to  have  left  the  author's  hands 
without  thorougli  revision.  Pages  14  and  15  retain  what  were  evidently 
two  draughts  of  the  same  parngraph;  on  page  33  the  author  falls  into 
the  comomn  error  of  spealclng  of  the  Sorbonne  as  the  "theological 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Paris",  which  it  never  was  (Her*og-Hauck, 
V<d.  xviii,  p.  5J.1) :  and  011  page  a6  be  has  allowed  doclor  probabilit  to 
ttand.  for  whit-h  we  iihoiild  read  doclor  gra^Hi  ft  probu4. 

This  volume  naturally  shows  the  coniequcnces  of  the  editor's  concep- 
tion of  the  Church  Universal  more  than  does  the  former.  The  non- 
episcopalian  protestant  churche*  have  no  place  in  it.  We  look,  there- 
fore, in  rain  for  any  Ireatmait  of  (he  Church  of  Scotland  and  other 
Pretbyterian  churchei,  of  the  Lutheran  church,  of  the  Huguenots,  of  the 
Protestant  movement  in  Holland,  Switzerland.  Italy  and  elsewhere. 
The  Cromwellian  Protectorate  in  paucd  over  in  silence.  Puritaniitn 
is  hardly  mentioned.  It  is  rather  disconcerting,  on  turning  to  the  cliap- 
ler  on  the  church  in  Germany  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centu- 
ries to  find  that  the  larger  part  is  given  to  a  sketch  of  Lothar  Frani 
von  Schr.nhom,  Archbishop  of  Maim,  who  affords  nn  cuample,  vr  are 
(old,  of  the  secularism  of  the  church  of  that  day.  and  who  with  others 
IBce  him  was  responsible  for  the  general  laxity  of  belief,  rejection  of 
Catholic  truth,  and  importance  of  church  iTifltieiice.  which  marked  in 
Germany  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  There  is  no  word  of 
Spener,  Francke,  the  Pietistic  movement  <-t  of  the  immense  ami  im- 
mensdy  Important  theological  literature  of  the  time.  Later  two  para- 
gnphs  arc  devoted  to  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century, 

Enoagh  has  been  said  to  characleriic  the  book.  Mr,  Mutton's  interest 
is  in  the  Episcopacy,  Where  Episcopal  churches  have  engaged  in  mis- 
sionary or  other  activity,  he  briefly  records  the  fact;  but  Ihc  one  thing 
that  Ihc  reader  will  find  discussed  with  any  degree  of  fullness  i*  the 
Mniggle  of  episcopacy  to  emancipate,  maintain  or  aggnndiie  itself 
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Ur.  Hulton  Dalurally  (cdt  hiniKlI  most  at  home  in  dealing  with  tlic 
Church  of  England,  and  although  wc  think  that  he  hu  fallen  b«loir 
tlie  siandard  aet  by  hli  Hhtcry  of  rA^  English  Chunk  from  Ih*  Atett- 
sion  of  Charles  I  to  Ikf  Dtath  of  Annt,  he  gives  in  outline  s  Ibought- 
ful  prcSFRiation  of  the  furtunes  of  the  section  of  the  church  to  whicb 
he  bclangs  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
Princelon.  Ktu  D.  Macmoxan. 

TBeDLOGiscHUt     jAHkEumiCHT.       StebenttndKwsnxigcr     Band,     1907. 

HcrausRcgeben    von    Prof.    Dr.    G.    Krucee    utid    Prof.    Dr.    W. 

K0E.11UA  in  GicMen.     IV  .\bleitung:    KinciittitCiESCiitCHn.     Bear- 

beitct    von    Werner,    Kruger.    Voki.    ffermcltnk.    Koehler,    Heri. 

Leipzig:    M.  Heintius  Nachfolger;  New  York:   G.  E.  Stcchert  ft 

Co.    1908.    8vo.,  pp.  7S0. 
Thi*  volume,  althnugh  bearing  the  dale  of  IQOSL  reached  it*  readen 
only  in  llie  middle  of  1909.     lis  closely  packed  750  pages  give  a  con- 
ipectu*  of  the  work  done  in  Church  Hisiory  for  the  year  1907.    Tfae 
dispc-sition  of  its  contents  is  as  follows:  Johannes  Werner  reviews  (be 
general  work*  on  Church  Hi»tory   (pp.  130);  Gugiav  Kruger  d«l» 
with  the  early  period  (pp.  31-90) ;  Ernst  Vogi  and  Hetnrich  HcmielinkH 
with  the  Middle  Ages  (pp.  91-190) ;  Walter  Kohlcr  with  the  Rcforma-  " 
tion  age  up  to  1648  (pp.  t9i'350) :  Richard  Here  with  the  period  from 
1648  to  I789(  pp.  3S'-S«>) ;  and  Johannet  Werner  with  that  from  1789 
to  the  present  day.    The  comprehend ven ess  of  the  suney  is  remark- 
able and  puts  in  the  hand.s  of  Mudenir  of  theology  an  indispen&ablo  f 
caialoKUc  of  the  historical  writings  of  the  year.    It  is  noteworthy  that  V 
Ihp  historical  section  of  the  Jahrftbcrickt  continues  to  be  larger  than 
all  other  sections  combined. — a   striking   indication  of  the  direction   in, 
which  theological  interest  has  been  turning  of  late. 

It  is  impoMJble,  of  course,  to  give  any  detailed  account  of  the  content 
of  8  book  of  this  kind,  and  fortunately  it  is  unnecessary  in  vi«w  of  itsJ 
well-known  character.    It  has  come  to  us  in  Calvin's  year;  and  alihoughj 
it  deals  with  the  lilerattire  of  two  years  earlier,  it  is  natural  to  turn 
the  section  which  lakes  account  of  the  Calvin  literature.    Some  fiftceal 
books  and  articles  published  in  1907  about  Cnlvin  are  here  catalopied.* 
Only  three  of  these  are  siii^lcd  out,  however,  for  special  notice.    These 
ate  N.  Weiss'  article  in  the  BnUfiiit  of  the  Society  of  French  Protest- 
ant   History,   in    which   he    publishei    and    discusses    the    poriralt    of ' 
Ideletie  de   Burg   discovered   at   Rouen:    Bess'   interesting   sketch  of  I 
Calvin's  /•I'/e,  published  in  the  series  called  Unscrt  rtligiasen  RTtifhitj] 
and  Ixjfd  Acton's  essay  on  Calvin  and  Htnry  VIII,  printed  in  hii 
Ltduret  on  Modern  Hislory.     Wc  quote  the  last  as  a  sample  of  the 
objective  method  of  Kdhler's  work  of  characterization.    "Lord  Acton", 
he  says,  "sets  the  Calvinistic  ideal  of  the  Church  over  against  the 
Lutheran.    'Lulhcranism  is  sovemed  not  by  the  spiritual,  but  by  the 
tcmpornl  power  in  agrccmrnt  with  the  high  conception  of  the  State^ 
which    Luther   derived    from    the   long   conftict    of   the    Middle    AgclLl 
It  la  the  most  conservative  form  of  religion,  and  less  liable  than  anjrj 
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Mbcr  to  colliuoti  with  the  civil  nutbority  on  which  it  mu.'  On  the 
liMber  hand,  'the  ntcrtt  uf  Calvin*s  Uter  iailucnce  i«  thai  he  daim«d  for 
[(he  Church  more  independence  than  he  obuincd.  The  surging  theory 
[ot  Stale  ominpoieiice  did  not  affect  hii  belief  in  liie  principle  of  mI(- 
^veniment'.  In  oppoution  to  both  stands  Ihe  Rrformntir-n  of  Henry 
VlII,  at  the  outgrowth  not  of  religious  but  of  political  motivei." 
KiUUer  adds  no  &ln|El«  word  of  coRinimt.  Perhaps,  we  may  rtish  in 
where  be  refnset  to  tread  and  say  for  ourselves  that  Lord  Acton's 
diaractcriiaiJons  at  here  cilcd  seem  to  ue  eminently  just. 

It   is  perhapis  an  impertinence  to  recommend  to  the  attention  of 
•cholsra  such  a  book  as  the  lahrtshtrttht.     Who  does  not  already 
nte  its  rich  information  every  day  of  bis  life?    But  it  is  an  open  secret 
that  it  is  sadly  in  need  of  support. 
Prmetton.  B.  B.  WAarieu). 


SYSTEMATIC  THEOI-OGY. 

CnatsnAN    Doctwnb    akv    Svsikuatic    Tiikolocv.      By    Augustus 
ScHCT-iYE.  D.D.,  L.H,D.,  President  Moravian  College  and  Theolog- 
ical Seminary;  Auihor  of  Tbtology  of  Peter  itnd  Paul.  Bookt  of 
iht  HibU  Analysed.  Esienlialt  of  tk<  Christian  Faith,  etc     Bethle- 
hem, Pa. :   Times  Publishing  Company.    1909,    Svo.;  pp.  x,  379. 
This,  the  author  tells  in  his  brit^f  preface,  "is  Ihe  first  work  of  thii 
kind  written  in  the  English  laiigiiase  by  a  member  of  the  oldest  Protest- 
ant Church,  founded  by  the  fullowers  of  John  Hus  in  14S7"  .  A  book 
coming  to  us  so  recommended  commands  at  once  our  respccilul  attcn- 
IfcMi.    Wc  welcome  it  as  the  vanguard,  we  trust,  of  an  army  yet  to  come. 
Dr.  Schultze  writes  genially  and  with  a  manifest  desire  to  avoid  all 
extreme  views  and  statements.    This  desire  becomes,  indeed,  a  marc  to 
him,  and  gives  his  expositions  an  appearance  sonietinics  of  vagueness, 
sometimes  even  of  vacillation.    His  general  theological  standpoint  is  left, 
bowcver,  in  no  doubt.     It  derives  from  Schleierniaclicr  rather  than 
from  Hus.    Dr  Scbultxe,  in  one  word,  is  diEiinctly  of  the  "Mediating" 
Kbool  of  theology,  and  reproduces  all  the  main  teachings  of  that  school, 
incltiding  its  cbaracleristic  ordo  taMit  and  its  advocacy  of  a  probation 
in  the  next  world  for  all  those  dying  unsaved  who  have  not  made  a 
decisive  choice  ngainii  Chri.it  in  this.    Under  the  new  covenant,  he  tells 
Ht,  "there  is  hut  om<  sin  which  actually  and  definitely  condemns  the 
sinner,  vii.,  a  willful  rejection  of  the  offer  of  salvation  in  Christ  Jesus" 
(Pl  to),  and  everyone  must  have  an  opportunity  to  commit  this  decisive 
sin  before  his  final  destiny  is  5xed. 

The  foH  about  which  Dr.  Schullze's  system  revolves  are  his  doctrine 
of  the  will  and  his  doctrine  of  sin.  He  wishes  to  magnify  the  grace  of 
Cod;  but  li)9  exatEgerattd  conception  of  the  function  of  the  will  in 
ulntiofl  ever  stands  in  his  way.  Mr  withes  to  recognize  the  lost  estate 
of  mankind  in  Adam  1  but  again  his  exaggerated  conception  of  the 
function  of  the  will  in  the  grounding  of  accountability  deflects  bis 
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thought.  The  outcome  is  thai  he  teachex  a  minified  doctrine  both  of  thel 
einful  ciiaie  from  which  man  it  avtd  and  ol  the  aetioD  o(  ihc  |[Tac*| 
by  which  he  it  uved  from  it. 

No  soul,  it  »eein&,  can  be  condemned  lo  eternal  punishment  'liecauw 
o(  the  involuntary  inheritance  of  a  depraved  nature"  (p.  Si).  "Pertomal 
ffutll  and  punishment  for  K"'lt  £!>"  he  attributed  or  imputed  only  whrre 
there  u  personal  aucnt  to  the  evil"  (p.  8i).  "Inherited  corruption'* 
m>y,  indeed,  "unlit  man  (or  heaven":  but  it  "due*  not  a*  »uch  condemn 
him  to  punithmeni*'  (p.  8i).  It  would  icem,  then,  thai  man  b»  fallen 
b  Adain  it  nut  a  sinner  of  very  deep  dye :  he  is  not  even  punishably 
■inful.  Nay,  until  and  unlets  he  wilfully  rejects  the  offer  of  talvaiion 
in  Christ  (pu  8a)  he  never  dnervei  "actual  ami  deHnite  condemnation" 
(p.  ftl).  Humanity,  it  would  jceni.  indeed,  except  throu^  that  one 
tin,  is  incapable  of  becoming  riidically  linful.  Devils  may  become 
"wholly  idrnlitied  with  sin";  but  (except  by  rejeelins  the  offered 
Clirist)  nut  man.  Human  Mn  differs  from  devilish  sin  in  that  it  origin 
nalcd  in  "pnrlial  ignorance  and  lack  of  evil  inlcnlion"  (p.  91),  and  1)^^ 
never  "attu|;ellier  a  personal  act  o(  coiudous  tHtenlion"  (p.  IJl).  "It^H 
is  a  discace  rather  ihan  a  citme,  involunury  slavery  rBllirr  than  rebd-^B 
lion"  (p.  tjl).  It  is  "not  an  absolutely  deliberate  act  of  malice"  (pL 
132).  This  teems  lo  us  very  bad.  But  the  use  to  which  it  it  put 
seems  to  us  worse  It  is  only  because  human  sin  is  thus  qualified  sin,] 
it  is  tuggttted,  that  Christ  wss  able  to  redeem  man.  He  could  noi,j 
It  seems,  have  redeemed  devils.  The  efficacy  of  his  blood  is  ihcreforn' 
limited,  not  by  ihc  purpose  of  God  in  His  gift  of  it.  but  by  an  intrinsic 
incompetency  in  itself.  Sin  may  be  loo  b^cm  to  be  washed  away  by 
the  blood  of  Christ.  And  ihe  blood  of  Christ  washes  away  human  sin] 
only  because  human  sin  is  relatively  not  very  bad.  And  this  sugKesiioflj 
ii  made  just  after  an  excellent  exposition  of  the  substitutive  aioncmcntj 
of  Christ,  in  which  an  "inlinile  value"  is  ascribed  to  His  sacra5cel 

It  is  not,  however,  only  Ihe  depth  of  sin  which  puts  bounds  to  thti 
efficacy  of  our  Saviour's  work  in  Dr.  Schult(e's  scheme.    Tlie  will  of 
man  docs  it  also  (p,  133).    Dr.  Schultxe  is  nnwilling  to  allow  that  even 
those  th.1T  die  in  infancy  can  be  saved,  except  as  a  result  of  their 
"personal  decision".    No:   those  that  die  in  infancy  have  Christ  offered 
to  them  in  Ihc  next  world;  and  wc  catuiot  say  that  all  will  accept  Him. 
We  can  only  be  confident  "that  the  love  and  wisdom  of  God  will 
afford  to  every  human  beins  the  best  opportunity  for  attaining  salva-l 
tion,  whether  il  be  by  living  in  the  body  and  in  this  material  world  or< 
out  of  the  body  and  in  the  Spirit  world"  (p.  238).    From  which  we  rnayj 
infer  that  God  has  enough  foresight  to  know,  in  the  CAsc  of  each  persons 
who  comes  Into  the  world  (apparently  apart  from  His  wise,  good  and'' 
holy  ordering),  whether  he  will  have  the  best  "chance"  of  salvatioa 
here  or  yonder,  and  acts  accordingly:  but  (lod  has  not  enough  foresight 
to  know  how  any  of  ibeni  will  use  this,  his  "best  opportunity",  much] 
less  enough  wisdom  and  power  to  secure,  in  any  case,  that  he  shall  use 
It  happily.    All  that  God  can  do  is  lo  afford  to  each  his  "best  opporta- 
nity"  and  sit  helplessly  by  and  await  the  result.    The  human  will,  in  t ; 
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word,  it  greater  thnn  God's  ».aA  will  have  its  way  rather  than  God's. 

Of  course.  Dr.  Sclmttxe  lindi  dilBculty  in  adjutiing  Ihe  dncirinc  of 

"creative  Rracc"  which  he  eanicMly  wi»lies  to  teach,  to  this  exaggerated 

^doclrine  of  the  will  Wc  may  obterve  his  difficulty  ni  well  as  elscwhero, 
perhaps,  when  be  ci>idcs  to  speak  ot  iniaat  baptinn  (p.  314).  Baptisin, 
we  arc  told,  can  convey  nothing,  except  "(o  far  as  that  can  be  done 

lObjectively.  without  taking  uway  the  tight  and  duty  of  perianal  self* 
eicrminaiion".     Whatever   it   conveys,   would   seem   therefore   to  be 
)mng  up  until  the  capacity  of  self-delcrmtoaiion  grows  in  the  infant, 

^nd  to  be  eoRtingeni  on  its  exercise.  Dr.  Schulln  goes  on,  indeed,  to 
tell  us  thai  it  "marks  the  beginning  of  personal  salvation",  though  he 
qualifies  this  by  ihc  words  "objectively  speaking";  he  even  goes  so  tar 
as  to  discover  in  this  "beginning  of  personal  salvation"  the^e  two 
tilings;  "an  objective  share  in  Christ's  redeniplion"  and  "an  infusion 
of  th«  divine  life"  to  which  the  child  (just  because  he  i»  a  child)  "can 
oEfcr  no  mistAncc".    We  might  well  ask.  What  lacks  such  a  child  yet? 

^  Ehit  Dr.  Scbullie  is  ready  with  bis  answer:  he  lacks  that  "personal 
proprtBtion"  without  which  there  is  no  possibility  of  salvation.  For, 
announces,  liaptismal  grace  is  conditional  in  infants  as  well  as  in 
tdults".  As  well  as  in  adults.  For  to  gel  Dr.  Schultie's  full  meaning 
we  must  turn  back  to  bis  exposition  of  the  processes  of  "personal 
lalvatton"  in  adults  <pp.  ijS  tq.).    These  processes  are  the  work,  of 

J^coursc.  of  (rod  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  run  through  the  stages  of  Vocation, 
egcneralion  and  Justification  (for  these  two  arc  with  Dr.  Schuliite 
3)  with  other  Mediating  theologians  but  the  two  aspects — ethical  and 

^Jitdicial — of  the  same  act),  and  Sanciilication.    Rut  in  no  one  of  these 
es  is  the  operation  of  God  the  Holy  Spirit  decisive.    Everything 

'waits  on  man  and  man's  dciermiiting  action,  God  only  provides  "what- 
ever is  needful  for  godliness  and  happiness" :  what  the  tloly  Spirit 
does  in  giving  salvation  is  only  to  "bestow  upon  sinful  man  all  that  la 
needed".  And  all  that  the  Spirit  docs  "remains  ineffectual  unless  it 
meets  with  the  response  of  human  willingness"  (p.  ij8,  cf.  p.  143), 
Tbcrc  is  no  salvation  except  the  salvation  which  man  gives  eRecI  to  by 
the  act  of  his  own  will;  and  which  after  it  is  effected  in  him  he  retains 
by  his  own  efforts — not,  of  course,  without  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  danger  of  falling  away  from  the  salvation  into  which  we  have 
eniered  may  diminish  as  sanctilicalion  progresses,  "but  it  docs  not 
disappear  altogether  until  the  last  chain  that  binds  the  Christian  to  a 
linfnl  world  is  broken"  (pi.  180).  The  grace  of  God,  in  other  words, 
it  never — in  this  life  at  least — as  strong  as  the  sinful  will  of  man;  even 
though  that  will  was  never  radically  sinful  (for  a  will  radically  linfu] 
were  devilish,  not  human,  and  imports  absolute  incapacity  for  salvation) 
and  has  under  Ihc  tutelage  of  the  Holy  Spirit  grown  unto  a  high  degree 
of  sancllficaiion. 

Wc  have  thought  it  right  to  emphasise  primarily  the  weaknesses  of 
Dr.  Schullze's  theological  scheme.  Tftey  are  the  weaknesses  of  the 
Me<lialing  ihcology  to  which  he  has,  unfortunately,  given  his  advocacy. 
But  his  preseutatJoii  has  its  virtues,  too.    He  makes,  no  doubt,  the  best 
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of  the  Mtdiating  theology  that  can  be  made  ol  it.  He  n»k«  u  mti 
of  the  iioncmcni  o(  Oiritt  (which  he  v^ry  purely  concetvet)  vi<i  of  lb 
grace  of  the  Spirii,  ss  tbe  schema lUatlon  ol  (lie  Mediating  tbeoto 
will  permit,  and  his  whole  ditcustion  tt  tufftiscd  wiih  an  aimoiphtre  of 
devouEficsH.  He  believe*  in  ihe  Trinity  aiid  Aniccis;  he  believe*  even  ia 
mirncles — and,  indrcd,  even  in  modern  niiracles.  He  believes  in  a  cRtlsal 
conneciion  between  Adam's  iraniiiErcssion  aiid  the  sins  of  his  deicend- 
antf.  He  beticvei  in  ihc  Incarnation  and  the  Two  Natures,  although  he 
will  nut  deny  a  Kenosit.  He  believe*  in  a  *ub&litulive  alonernent.  He 
believes  in  a  really  creative  opctalion  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  heart, 
even  though  be  incontiilcnily  bans*  Its  efficacy  on  the  action  of  tbe 
human  will.  He  believes  in  a  >ane  doctrine  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
ordained  mean*  of  grace.  He  believe*  in  a  true  second  coming  of 
Chtitt  to  eoniummale  Ills  kingdom,  lie  believes  in  the  rcsurrcctioii 
of  the  just,  though  he  explain*  away  that  of  the  wicked.  He  believes 
in  eiernal  punishment.  All  these  are  great  things  to  believe  in  these 
days  of  unbelief.  And  what  Dr,  Schultxe  believe*  he  stale*  with  great 
winnlngne»  of  manner. 

Princtton.  B.   B.  WABPiBta     _ 


SlXTV  Yeais  wixa  TBE  Bible.    A  Record  of  Experience.    By  WnxtAiC^ 
Nkwtok    CLAHKt.     New   York:    Charles    Scribner's   Sons.     1909. 
lamo.,  pp.  359.  ^H 

Ever?  »tmpte  and  sincere  record  of  vita)  processes  makes  an  irrca'ati^B 
ible  appeal  to  human  tynipathy.  It  tnailcr*  not  whether  it  be  a  record 
of  growth  or  of  decay.  Both  growth  and  decay  are  human  experiences; 
and  the  human  hciirt  rcspoiuls  with  quick  and  profound  interest  to  tlie 
portrayal  of  either.  The  history  of  (he  years  of  declining  vitality 
commands  our  concern  a*  fully  as  that  of  the  year«  of  waxing  vitality. 
We  draw  no  Osier-line  at  forty,  beyond  which  we  will  follow  a  l>f^*^ 
drama  with  only  waning  attention.  A  book  like  Dr.  Clarke's,  <"hJ(^H 
registers  for  tu  the  course  of  a  fading  faith  is  sure,  therefore,  to  clain 
a  widespread  and  deep,  if  soniewhai  melancholy,  interest.  Such  a  record 
is  unfortunately  no  novelty,  but  takes  lU  place  in  an  unhappily  large 
literature.  Fifty  years  ago  the  writings  of  F.  W.  Nrwninn  were  pusiibly 
tbe  most  outstanding  examples  of  the  class.  Of  late  example<  have  bceo 
rapidly  multiplied.  Only  a  few  months  ago  we  were  all  reading  the  tad 
account  Mr.  Gosse  felt  impelled  to  give  us  of  how  he  drifted  away  from 
the  *onicwhal  narrow,  indeed,  but  liriii  and  lofty  faith  of  his  parents 
into  a  wider  but  lea*  elevated  freedom.  Perhaps  it  is  noi  wrong  10 
conjecture  that  Mr.  Gomc's  volume  may  have  been  part  of  the  impulse 
which  has  led  Dr.  Clarke  to  recount  for  us  the  mental  processes  through 
which  he  has  pa**cd  in  the  gradual  decay  of  his  faith  in  tlie  divine 
authority  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  Ai  any  rate,  his  winningly  writ- 
ten book  deserves  a  place  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Gosse'*  and  aroiucs  in  the 
reader's  mind  much  Ihe  same  class  of  cmolicns. 

It  muii  not  be  supposed  that  Dr.  Clarke  thinks  ai  his  change  of 
attitude  towards  tbe  Bible  as  a  process  of  decay.    On  the  contrary, 


frodalnu  it  a  procest  of  emandpalion.  In  declining  (rom  the  faith  of 
hit  fatheis,  live  faith  in  wliicfa  h«  waa  bred,  in  the  divine  oritfio  and 
authority  of  the  Bible,  it  has  »ccn)ed  to  him  only  rhai  (ettefK  have 
fallen  (rom  his  limhs  and  he  has  Hiepped  out  into  a  large  place.  Hb 
hope  is  that  in  recording  Iiik  experience  of  enlargcnient  of  fpiril  be 
may  blaic  out  the  path  lo  thai  many  will  follow  him.  His  purpoie  it 
not,  then,  purely  one  of  recording.  He  it  maJcing  of  bit  experience 
s  kind  of  pfopacanda.  He  wi^cs  to  present  bis  drift  as  one  "worthy 
of  a  child  of  God",  and  lo  commend  it  "to  all  bit  brothers  ia  God't 
family"  m  a  thinic  to  be  imttaied.  In  losing  the  Bible  he  think*  he  has 
found  it 

This  is  no  unusual  contention.  Mr.  Gomc  made  ii  for  his  decline 
alM.  Indeed,  it  only  repreientt  the  customary  stale  of  mind  of  those 
who  have  lightened  the  ship  of  their  faith  by  (browing  overboard  all 
Ibil  they  find  difficult  to  apprehend  or  hard  to  conciliate  with  the  habits 
of  current  thought.  It  is  no  doubt  a  great  relief  to  feel  no  longer 
bound  to  bcliere  what  stands  in  the  way  of  our  comfortable  saiisfaclion 
in  the  easy  passase  of  our  minds  along  the  beaten  road.  "And  lei  me 
tdl  you",  writes  Mr.  R.  A.  .■Krmilrong,  who  hns  rcjeclcil  the  divine 
Cbriil  »s  Or,  Oarke  has  rejected  the  dirine  Bible  (The  Place  of  Jtsiu 
k  Mo4tm  Religion,  first  essay)— "strange  as  it  may  appear— even 
paradoxical,  perhaps— that  just  in  proportion  as  the  supernatural,  the 
icqiefhuman,  has  faded  away  out  of  my  tbotight  of  Jesus,  and  he  has 
become  in  my  thought  simple,  natural,  unmiraculous,  largely  subject  to 
heredity  and  environment  like  all  of  us,  human  in  bis  hopes  and  fears, 
human  in  his  efToris  and  no  doubt  his  errors,  human  in  hii  faith  and 
Inisi.  human  in  hit  diiappoiniments  and  final  teeming  failure — so  much 
the  more  my  heart  has  clung  to  him,  the  more  be  has  drawn  my  love 
and  vetirratkm,  the  more  I  have  longed  lo  be  like  him,  the  more  I  have 
trusted  what  be  has  to  tell  me  of  the  Father  and  his  lore,  the  more  he 
ioi  become  a  real  and  living  influence  in  my  life,  a  power  capable  of 
toocfaing  me  to  holier  inood  and  braver  effort."  Similarly,  Dr.  Clarke 
protests  that  the  more  the  supernatural  and  superhuman  has  faded 
away  out  of  his  thought  of  the  Bible,  the  more  frankly  he  has  recog- 
nized ils  hutnan  shortcomings  and  errors  and  even  immoralities,  the 
more  iniipiring  tl  has  become  to  him,  the  more  precious,  the  more 
trusted  as  a  vehicle  of  the  revelation  of  God  The  change  of  view  he 
has  experienced,  he  vigorously  asserts,  was  "necessary,  was  Christian, 
was  benelicent".  We  fear  that  the  illusion  of  elevation  and  eninrge- 
ment  expressed  in  such  tnaguoge  is  largely  due  to  the  greater  comfort 
and  freedom  which  is  felt  in  the  presence  of  Jesus  or  the  Bible  by 
tbotc  who  are  determined  to  go  their  own  way,  when  they  hare  per- 
suaded themselves  that  Jesus  or  the  Rihie.  as  the  case  may  be.  has  no 
right  to  exercise  authority  over  their  thought.  The  casting  off  of  an 
Bulbority  may  indeed  bring  a  sense  of  release  to  those  who  chafe  under 
Ils  pressure:  but  if  the  authority  cast  off  is  rightful  authorily,  it  m.iy 
be  doubted  whether  il  is  real  freedom  which  has  been  gained.  The 
question  of  importance  in  any  even)  is,  not  whether,  when  Ibe  obliga- 
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tiODi  have  bvtn  atH  off,  xee  trri  blithe  aiid  (rce,  but  whether  these  an 
oblllUiotU  which  «n  rigliily  be  uti  oH. 

Dr.  Qarkc  undertakes  to  sel  down  the  siury  of  hli  change  of  attitude 
towards  the  Bible,  from  assured  acceptance  of  it  a*  a  dirinely  BUtbori- 
tativc  book,  Ituitworthy  and  final  in  ull  il>  iletiverancet,  to  free  critidim 
of  in  conteiili  with  the  result  of  rcjccticn  of  lacge  pen*  of  ihetn  ai 
unirae  and  even  iminoral  and  the  utiliiation  of  tlic  whole  at  »carc«lj 
more  than  an  inspiration  for  our  ihouKht  concerninic  divine  things. 
The  progrcM  of  thi«  change  of  altitude  he  trace*  in  considerable  detail, 
■nd  presents  in  a  most  readable  and.  we  may  add,  affecting  narrative 
Bui  the  reader  h  imprciied  with  the  tact  that  no  justificaiioo  of  ti  is 
giveii:  or  rather,  to  speak  more  precisely,  that  no  juMification  is  uivai 
of  any  of  the  iiages  of  belief  regarding  the  Scriplurct  which  are 
dctcribed  as  succeeding  one  another.  The  progress  of  the  change 
experienced  ii  traced  for  us,  the  occasion  oE  the  emergence  of  i» 
Mveral  stages  ts  indicated,  but  no  critical  scrutiny  of  their  proprtcly  la 
■iicmpicd.  So  far  an  appears  from  the  narrative,  Dr,  Oarkc'*  original 
faith  in  the  Scriptures  as  a  divine  book  was  purely  traditional.  He 
look  it  over  from  his  paienti  and  inslructori;  and  teems  never  to  havt 
made  serious  inquiry  into  the  basis  on  which  ii  rested.  And  his  suIm^ 
^cnt  changes  of  attitude  appear  to  have  come  In  him  similarly  onl  of 
the  atmosphere  with  which  he  was  surrounded.  There  is  at  least  no 
trace  in  the  narrative  of  his  having  at  any  point  of  his  changins  views 
paused  to  subject  the  basis  oil  which  they  rested  to  searching  examina* 
tion.  It  i.t  quite  possible  that  the  narrative  does  him  injustice  here: 
undertaking  merely  to  trace  the  processes  of  his  mental  development, 
his  plan  may  have  excluded  the  attempt  la  justify  ihe  successive  changes 
of  view  thrbugh  which  he  passed:  and  the  illusion  may  be  thus  created 
that  ihcte  several  changes  were  one  and  all  made  willioui  rational 
grounding.  Such  an  illusion  (if  ii  be  an  illusion)  is  certainly  created; 
and  the  imprestion  is  left  very  strongly  Rxed  in  the  reader's  mind  that 
Dr.  Qarkc  began  with  the  "orihodox"  belief  in  the  Scriptures  and  hat 
ended  with  the  "liberal"  view  of  them,  alike,  without  having  given  tO 
the  duestion.  What  really  are  the  Scriptures?  any  thorough  investiga- 
tion on  its  own  merits.  In  other  words,  the  story  which  he  has  nar- 
rated to  us  is  on  the  face  of  it  the  story  of  >  simple  drift  with  the 
current  of  thought.  In  the  mirror  of  his  receptive  mind  he  has  appar- 
ently just  rcileclcd  the  dominating  o|Mniona  of  the  times.  When  men  ia 
general  were  "orthodox",  he  too  was  "orihndox".  When  "liberal"  ideas 
came  to  prevail,  he  too  became  "liberal"  in  his  view. 

This  impression  is  somewhat  strengthened  by  Ihe  occurrence  o( 
occasional  turns  of  phrase  which  seem  quite  startlingly  to  suggest  that 
Dr,  Clarke  has  only  desultorily  looked  iiiln  the  main  questions  at  issue. 
Thus,  for  example, — to  adduce  only  a  single  inslancc — ^whcn  he  comes 
to  speak  of  the  Canon  <p.  258),  he  remarks  quite  as  if  recounting  a 
discovery :  "Many  years  ago  I  became  aware  that  if  the  Bible  is  to  be 
Tccogniied  as  ahsohttely  authoritative,  we  must  have  a  Canon  ihat  it 
■citled  by  divine  authority."    That,  however,  one  would  have  thought 
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ii  •Udi  (Mtnoi  bt  broken— will  b«  found  on  examination  no  longer 
IB  kM  10  iIk  Jentt  oi  tbt  Bible.  The  new  Bible  he  bas  conslructed 
far  UimH  givet  bin  a  new  Jesus,  and  his  whole  system  of  truth, 
Icni^  into  harmooy  with  what  lie  conuders  the  spirit  of  this  new 
}tni,  a  ccccniiic  to  the  sy&tetn  of  truth  which  is  taught  us  by  Ihe 
nl  BiUt  which  it  placed  in  oar  band*  by  the  real  Jcsui.  to  whom  it 
Ion  {oaKDlitnt  witnen. 
hmcflo^  B.  B.  WAintt*. 

IitEraics  Of  TBI  CBKigTUK  Lift.  By  D«.  Treooor  ton  Haexinc, 
Ptoltwor  of  Dogmaiica  and  Ethic*  in  the  University  of  Tubingen. 
TnalMtiJ  from  ihc  Second  German  Edition  by  James  S.  Hill, 
BD.  Redor  of  Stowey.  Someriet.  With  an  Introduction  by  Rer. 
W,  D.  Morriwn,  IXD^  Rector  of  Marylebone.  8vo;  pp.  xvi. 
C9-  N'«  York:  G  P.  Putnam'i  Sons.  London:  Williams  and 
Xofiate.   190^ 

Tlia  ii  'diniociively  a  work  on  Christian  practice    It  assumes,  as 

WIT  Chritlian  nmit,  the  existence  of  God.  and  the  unique  character 

«  Quid  mi  tin  Cbriflian  religion."    Inde*d.   it    is   positively    and 

, »»(%  wperaamtaliMic.    It  finds  the  deepest  reason  of  the  opposi- 

>"  10  Qirwtiao  ethics  in  this,  that  in  the  Christian  faith  'these  two 

■JP  m  taWn  in  eametl;  viz.,  the  living  personal  God  of  holy  love 

W  tth(f-»or!iI|ineM.'    As  mieht  be  expected,  it  bases  morality  on 

"upM,  "History."  it  aKrms,  "has  handed  down  no  examples  of  whole 

*w»  firmly  uiil  ptrmanetiily  maintaining  high  moral  ideals  discon- 

■  !j~™»  ^liBious  belief."    In  like  manner,  it  asserts  the  rebtion  of 

j™«n  ethics  to  Cbrisiian  dogmatics  to  be  not  only  dose  but  vital; 

rilm^'*'  "**'  ■"*"''  ""  <*«  presnvt  preeminence,  but  on  the  unsur- 

"*%  of  ChriitiM  ethics. 

"aotir  juthor's  pl»n  lesj  worthy  of  praise  than  are  his  presiippo- 

^  II  11  both  Hfiipie  and  comprehensive.    His  work  is  in  two  parts. 

■I  »  >;«l0Bttic.    it  states  the  "Fundamental  Concepts  of  Ethics." 

J^to  the  "Opponents  of  Christian  Ethics ;"  such  as,  Nietzsche 


Iw*  ,'''"''"*'™  0*  »"  values",  the  "Utiliurian",  the  "Evolu- 
iStal"  '''<**"'^'>l".  the  ■■Pessimist",  the  adherents  of  "Mixed 
|«W»S,     It  finally  vindicates  "the  truth  of  Christian  Ethics"  in  the 


[^  P™""'  *■*  "he  Mthoriiy  of  conscience,  the  reality  of  freedom. 
1,^^'*' '*'*''™  btn**cen  religion  and  morality.  Part  II  deals 
HI**!!!"*"  ^'*''"  "  *  Cf^hercnl  System".  After  disiinRuish- 
^T***"  "^"""B**'"!  and  Roman  Catholic  Ethics"  and  shovring 
UttT  V*  *""""  **''^^  '*  '"  aureeraent  with  Scripture,  it  Ukes 
J^L.  .  "  "*  **«  Christian  Good".  This  it  conceives  to  be 
of  God  in  Chris(."  Tlic  "Fundamental  Notion"  of 
jt  gads  to  be  "love"  based  on  and  regulated  by  law. 

i^mfcJ— — ji    ._ 1 _._.     -r    __^L     !....._    4^    ^^f^rl     and 
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cxpKix  <lcclii ration (  rcgatding  them  would  compel  him  to  r«tnce  ' 
»tcps  and  to  accord  to  ihc  Scriptures  that  plenary  authority  as  a  witX' 
to  tact  antl  ilocuine  alike  which  he  has  diicariled.  But  if  be  U  not  to 
take  olT  (rum  the  fucc  of  Scripiure  the  Jcsiu  that  lies  openly  there,  wlut 
Jemi  doet  the  Bible  give  true  "knowledge  ot~?  The  "liberal  thi 
gians"  of  the  lii»l  Bcncration,  dtscardinK  John  in  favor  of  the  Synoptiits 
and  ihe  other  Snyoptitts  in  favor  of  Mark,  and  di«criminatb(E  in  Mark 
between  tlie  tradition  of  which  he  it  the  hearer  and  the  theology  which  ■ 
he  luperinduccd  upon  it,  managed  to  find  "knowledge"  in  the  Bible  of  I 
A  Jetus  who  fairly  reflected  in  his  teaching  their  own  liberal  thougfiL 
Our  twentieth -century  "eichatologi«t5",  working  in  their  own  way  on 
the  Biblical  text,  find  ."knowledge"  in  the  Bible  of  an  "ecstatic  Jeiut". 
the  fair  r«prcKntaiivc  of  lint  century  Judai«tic  fanattciun.  Which 
Jenifl  is  It,  or  what  Jews  is  it,  that  Dr.  Clarke  fmds  that  his  eminently 
dntruUwonhy  liiblc  gives  him  "knowledge"  of.^who  in  turn  is  lo  give 
lis  our  knowledge  of  God  thai  Is  to  stand  as  our  test  of  truth — in  the 
Bible  and  out  of  it?  Obvioutly  our  conceptioo  of  Jesus  will  depend 
on  the  view  we  take  of  the  Scripture*  from  whi^  we  derive  that 
conception ;  and  if  we  are  now  to  turn  around  and  make  our  view  of 
the  content*  of  Scripture  depend  on  the  conception  of  Jesuj  which  we 
derive  from  our  reconstructed  Scriptures,  wc  teem  to  be  in  danger  of 
falling  into  a  circular  movement  of  thought  which  promises  us  no  very 
obvious  ixiuc.  It  would  seem  that  we  ought  to  find  «  starting  point 
■omcwhcre- 

The  fact  appears  to  be  that  simple  drifting  scarcely  offers  us  a  safe 
guide  (or  our  theology  or  for  our  view  of  the  Bible.    We  may  follow 
Dr.  Qarkc's  driftage  with  a  profound  interest  and  a  deep  sympathy. 
But  the  mere  (act  that  he  has  drifted  through  these  staijet  and  (eels 
comfortable  and  assured  at  the  end  of  them,  scarcely  cotnmcnds  them 
to  us  us  stages  of  opinion  we  should  like  ourselves  to  drift  through 
or  an  issue  at  which  we  should  ourselves  like  to  arrive.    We  have  aa 
old-fashioned  prejudice  for  reasoned  views  oi  truth ;  and  we  are  in  M 
our  hearts   convinced  ihnt   the  Jesus  which  the   Hiblc   give*   us   is  the  m 
Jesus  of  the  orthodox  faith  and  that  the  Bible  which  this  Jesus  has 
given  w  is  the  Bible  of  the  orthodox  faith.    We  arc  not  unaware  of  the 
dilEcuItics  whidi  attend  both  convictions.     But  we  never  expect  to 
attain  convictions  on  any  mailers  of  importance  which  are  not  attended 
with  ditlicullies.    And  wc  prefer  to  rest  our  conviction*  on  their  own 
proper  evidence  and  lo  leave  the  difficulties  to  he  dealt  with  in  detail 
as  occasion  offers  and  opponunity  serves.     If  wc  could  be  con\-inccd 
of  nothing  which   offered   difKcttllies   to   our   (nith.   wc   could   scarcely 
believe  in  God.  or  Man,  or  Salvation.    The  liardesl  thing  lo  heliev« 
about  the  nihic,  to  our  thinking,  is  ihat  it  can  be  S  different  kind  of  a 
book  from  what  Jetus  and  His  Apostles  declare  it  to  be.     And  tht  _ 
most  difficult  task  we  can  conceive  anyone  gelling  himself  is  that  of  ■ 
holdinc  to  the  Jesus  of  the  Bible  and  at  the  same  time  not  holding  to  " 
the   Bible  of  Jesus.     It   is  a   task   we  may   feci   sure   has  never   be«n 
accomplished.    He  who  no  longer  holds  lo  the  Bible  of  Jesus — the  word 
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of  which  cannot  be  broken— will  be  foiuid  on  cxamlnatiOB  no  longer 
10  bold  10  the  }eiv*  of  the  Bible.  The  new  Bible  he  baa  eonslructed 
for  hinuelf  gives  him  a  new  Jesus,  snd  his  whole  *y»teni  of  truth, 
broneht  Into  harmonjr  with  what  he  conndert  the  spirit  of  this  new 
Jtsns,  is  eoccniric  to  the  iystem  of  truth  whidi  is  taught  us  by  the 
real  Bible  which  is  placed  in  our  hands  by  the  real  Jestis,  lo  whom  it 
bears  consentient  witness. 
Primetton.  B.  B.  WARrtELD. 


TuK  Eratcs  or  thk  Cbuctiak  Lm.    By  Dr.  Tiikowir  von  HAcRiNa, 

Profeuor  of  Dojcroatid  and  Ethics  in  the  University  of  TiibinB«n. 

TraniUicd  from  ihc  Second  German  Edition  by  James  S.  Hill. 

B.D.,  Rector  of  Stowey,  Somerset.    With  an  Introduction  by  Rev. 

W.    D.   Morrison,  LL.D.,   Rector  of  Marylebonc.     8vo:   pp.  xvi. 

470.    New  York:    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    London:    Williams  and 

Norgate.  1909. 
This  i*  "diitinclirely  a  work  on  Christian  practice.  It  assumes,  as 
every  Christian  must,  the  existence  of  God,  and  the  unique  character 
of  Christ  and  Ihc  Christian  religion."  Indeed,  it  is  positively  and 
wowedly  Mipernsiuralidtic.  It  finds  the  dcepcit  reason  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  Christian  ethic*  in  this,  that  in  the  Christian  faith  'these  two 
things  are  taken  in  earnest :  viz.,  ihe  living  personal  God  of  holy  love 
and  other- worldliness,'  At  might  be  expected,  it  bases  morality  on 
religjoo.  "History."  it  affirms,  "has  handed  down  no  examples  of  whole 
aitioos  firmly  and  permanently  mainiaininB  high  moral  ideals  discon- 
nected from  reli|;iout  belief."  In  like  manner,  it  asserts  the  relation  of 
Christian  ethics  to  Christian  dogmatics  to  be  not  only  close  but  vital; 
and  it  insists,  not  merely  00  the  pretent  preeminence,  but  on  the  unsur- 
pusibJlity  of  Christian  ethics. 

Nor  is  our  author's  plan  less  worthy  of  praise  than  are  his  presuppo- 
sittons.    It  is  both  simple  and  comprehensive.    HIi  work  is  in  two  parta. 
Pan  I  it  apologetic.    It  states  (he  "Fundamental  Concepts  of  Ethics." 
It  refutes  the  "Opponents  of  Christian   Ethics;"  sudi  as,  Nietuche 
with   hit  "devaluation  of  all  values",  the  "Utilitftrian",  the  "Evolu- 
tionitt",   the   "Positivist".   the  "Peisimisi",  the  adherents  of  "Mixed 
Syttemi.'"    It  linally  vindicates  "the  truth  of  Christian  Ethics"  in  the 
[  establishment  of  the  authority  of  conscience,  the  reality  of  freedom, 
'  *nd  the  vital  relation  between  religion  and  morality.     Part   II  deals 
with   "Christian    Ethics   as  a   Coherent    System".     After   distinguish- 
ing between  "Evangelical  and  Roman  Catholic  Ethics"  and  showing 
[ihat  it  it  the  former  which  is  in  agreement  with  Scripture,  it  takes 
op  "The  Nature  of  Hie  Christian   Good".     Thra   it   C"neeivet  to  be 
the   "Kingdom   of   God   in   Christ."    The   "Fundamental    Notion"    of 
tfib  kingdom  it  finds  to  be  "love"  based  on  and  regulated  by  law. 
"The  Geest  Commandment"  growing  oai  of  such  love  to  God  and 
I  Mr  neighbor  is  then  expounded  after   the  example  of  Christ:  and 
th«  *Tove  of  God  in  Christ"  is  set  forth  as  "the  Deepest  Spring  of 
Action",   "the    Incentive  and    Motive    Power"  of  the    Christian   lift 
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Thi«  leads  lo  ilii;  exposition  of  "Individual  Ethics";  and  thU  ii  consid- 
ered m  reUlion  lo  "the  Commcnccmctit  of  the  New  Ljfe",  the  "Devd- 
opincnt  of  iho  New  Life",  and  "Virtue  anJ  Character^,  "Social  Ethics" 
font)  the  concluding  and  nni  ka»l  inicrcxling  section  of  the  book. 
"Marriaxc  and  the  Family",  "KrieiKUhip",  "the  Industrial  Life",  the 
"Judgment  of  Qiiittian  Ethics  on  Economic  Thcorits",  "Scicne*  and 
An",  "the  Slate",  the  "Church".— all  arc  discussed  from  the  monl 
standpoint,  and  the  iclaiion  of  the  Chrimian  to  each  of  them  is  defined. 

When  an  iiulhor  moves  conlinuouily  on  so  high  a  plane  at  does  Dr. 
IlBeriiic,  it  Is  not  easy  and  it  m.ty  not  lie  wise  to  parltcularizc  excel- 
lencies. Yet  the  reviewer  is  unwilling  not  to  call  attcntio>n  lo  ibc  em- 
pliasis  laid  on  "legal  right"  ns  the  necessary  condition  n(  etangelical 
love;  to  the  clear  denial  '*that  there  are  such  things  as  especial  mcsns  _ 
of  virtue  riichtly  understood,  sKeiic  exercises  in  the  accurately  deRned  m 
sense;"  to  the  illuminating  discussion  of  the  questions,  How,  and  How 
(ar  Christ  may  be  an  example  to  the  Qiristian;  to  the  whole  section 
on  Socinl  r.thic.  and  particularly  to  its  treatment  of  .Socialism  and  of 
economic  problems:  and  above  all,  lo  the  authur's  constant  imistence 
on  an  individual  vocation  from  God  a*  ihe  basis  of  all  ethical  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  ihere  are  defects  which  in  fairness  may  nd  be 
passed  over.  The  law»  which  should  regulate  Christian  Liberty,  if  im- 
plied, ate  nol  discussed  aud  defined :  and  tliai,  too,  though  the  writer 
must  have  had  before  his  mind  Calvin's  crcat  chapter  on  this  sab- 
ject.  The  obligation  of  the  Sabbath  and  the  grounds  of  divorce  are 
not  treated  adequately  or  presrnird  correctly.  Though  we  are  freed 
from  the  Mor.il  Law  as  a  condition  of  salvation,  we  are  for  that  very 
reason  bound  by  it  as  a  rule  of  life;  and  If  this  he  so,  we  can  not  see 
why  all  its  commandments  arc  not  equally  binding,  and  thus  the  Founh 
as  much  as  !he  Sixth  or  Ihe  Eishlh:  and  a<t  lo  divorce,  it  seems  to  us>' 
flul  I.  Cor.  VII:  to-is.  even  if  il  were  righlly  interpreted,  should  be 
treaicd  much  more  in  detail.  The  opinion  that  wilful  and  fmal  desertion 
i>  a  Scriptural  and  so  true  ground  af  divorce  is  sufficiently  reipeciabU 
to  demand  it.  Beyond  this,  it  is  impossible  nol  to  see  that  Professor 
Hacring,  "lilce  most  of  the  younger  school  of  German  theologians,  has 
fell  the  influence  of  Rilichl,  and  has  adopted  many  of  his  theological 
methods,  even  when  arriving  at  conclusions  of  his  own,"  Thus,  thau^ 
making  much  of  God's  love  for  us  in  Christ  as  the  great  incentive  to 
duly,  he  says  nothing  of  God's  gift  of  him  to  die  for  our  tint  as  the 
supreme  proof  and  illustration  of  the  divine  love  for  sinners.  Vet  to 
Speak  of  Cod's  love  and  not  mention  the  cross  is  really  to  take  the  _ 
love  out  of  the  former.  Again,  while  Christ  is  made  the  norm  and'B 
the  ground  of  the  ethical  life,  and  his  kingdom  its  chief  goal,  there  ■ 
is  a  singular  lack  of  emphasis  on  and  even  of  reference  lo  his  true 
deity.  Vet  ts  it  noi  ihc  fact  thai  he  is  this  which  gives  lo  him  bis 
unique  and  his  supreme  place  in  relation  to  the  ethical  life?  If  he 
were  only  the  perfect  man.  could  he  he  the  .ihitract  ideal  and  the  abso- 
lute authority?  Ideals  and  authority  presuptiose  law,  and  law  pre- 
supposes an  origin  higher  than  that  of  those  whom  it  binds.     Once 
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wliile  the  Scriptufca  arc  con^uniljr  appealed  ■□  and  are  civen 
iiu  boaor,  Ihty  are  hardly  taken  a«  "the  only  and  infallible  rule  of 
hith  and  pncike."  In  his  commendable  leal  lo  maintain  tlic  rijchu 
of  tbe  mdividna]  conscience  oar  auihor  hai  exalted  it  above  the  Word. 
He  woutd  (ccm  to  itive  il  the  rJKbi,  not  only  to  interpret  for  ittcK 
the  Word,  but  to  judge  il.  In  shon,  ihc  final  appeal  would  appear  to 
be  to  the  consciousness  of  tlie  indiriduat  Christian  and  not  "to  ilie  Law 
nd  to  the  Tcitiraony." 

Otir  limits  pennit  tis  to  add  only  that  "the  translator  h»  done  his 
btai  to  preient  l'rofc»»or  HAering's  work  in  as  fair  a  fonn  a*  a  »tyle 
occasionally  difficult  to  follow  idiniu,"  and  that  an  "Index  to  Scrip- 
lure  rassasei  0>iO(«<l"  and  a  "General  Index"  make  this  somewhat 
bulky  volnnie  easy  to  use. 

Priueelon.  Wiluau  Brixton  GitUMe,  Jr. 


PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY. 

Ui&MV  AND  ITS  Causes.  By  EawAfto  T.  Dkvi.-<e,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Schiff 
Professor  of  Social  Economy,  Columbia  University.  General  Secre- 
tary of  the  Charity  Organtration  Society  nf  the  Ciiy  of  New  York, 
and  Editor  of  "The  Survey".  8vo;  xi.  374.  New  Vork:  The  Mac- 
miltan  Company.    19091    Price,  $U5,  net. 

Boih  from  his  position  and  from  his  work  il  might  have  been  expected 
thai  Professor  Devinc  would  give  us  an  informing  book  on  Ihc  imporl- 
and  diibculi  queition  wliith  he  di*ciis»ei.  He  has  done  more  and  bet- 
ter, )n  spile  of  his  melancholy  ihctite,  bis  essay  is  also  inlereMing  to 
ihc  point  of  fascination.  This  it  due  not  only  to  his  clear  and  Kraceful 
Myle,  but  10  his  optimism.  The  problem  which  he  considcrt  is  one  which 
be  believes  can,  to  a  large  de);ree,  be  solved. 

Thb  problem  is  nol  thai  of  all  misery  or  of  misery  in  ils«lf.  Our 
aotlior  doe*  not  take  up  the  qtiesiion  of  punishment.  He  rules  oui  at 
tfae  bcKfaining  all  misery  which  is  "ihr  roult  of  deprnvity".  which,  in  a 
irord,  men  bring  on  thcmselrev  Neither  does  be  deal  with  Ihc  depri- 
Vatioiu  and  hardships  connccled  with  itrntiinc  porerly ;  thai  is,  to  pov- 
erty due  to  providential  dinpenialions  beyond  human  control.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  the  surplus  misery  of  our  day  that  he  considers,  (hat 
whidi  nctiher  the  individual  hat  brought  on  himself  nor  God  ha«  "laid 
on  him."  but  which  comes,  proxtmaCcly  from  social  maladjustment; 
ttxl  this  misery  he  regard*  as  embracing  the  majority  of  human  ills. 

As  examples  of  these  maladjustments  he  discusses  "Out  o(  Health", 
"Out  of  Work^,  "Out  of  Friends".  Then  in  a  carefully  developed  chap- 
ter, wilh  the  aid  of  numerous  diajttams  based  on  the  reports  of  the 
agents  of  the  Charity  Organitaiion  Sociciy.  he  prexenlt  ihe  variety  and 
tlie  proportion  of  ihe  "adverse  conditions"  which  may  he  expected  in 
any  tboissand  of  the  families  of  the  poor  of  New  York.  Finally,  he 
indicates  the  lines  along  which  maladjustments  may  he  overcome  and 
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imivcrstl  ju»tice  and  prosperity  may,  to  ili«  largest  degree  pouib1«,  be 
established. 
On  this  fasdnating  and  able  euay  the  reviewer  would  remark : 

1.  The  author's  gcncfal  itiiiude  is  highly  10  be  commended.  He  is 
no  socialist.  Unlike  many  sociologists,  too,  he  is  alire  to  what  the 
church  has  done.  He  understsads  that  "no  mnn  come*  to  the  Munici- 
pal Lodging  Hoose  or  to  the  Bowery  bread-line  through  tbc  roate  of 
regular  attendance  at  church  and  Sunday-school" :  aiid  he  it  "very  ready 
to  believe  thai  the  church,  for  all  those  to  whom  it  makes  effective  ap- 
peal. Is  the  itreatest  of  all  ufe-guards  againsi  such  mitery  as  cornea 
from  lack  of  friends".  Nor  doe*  he  underesiimate  the  importance  of 
rcligiun  in  any  scheme  for  social  reformaijon,  "Spiritual  power  di- 
rected towards  the  several  causes  of  misery",  he  deems,  "a  very  essen- 
tial feature  of  the  ideal  community". 

2.  His  conception  of  the  lines  along  which  social  reform  should  pro- 
ceed is  sane.  "Sound  heredity;  protected  childhood;  a  prolonged  work- 
ing age ;  freedom  from  preventable  disease  and  from  professional  crime ; 
indemnity  against  the  economic  losses  occasioned  by  death,  accident, 
illness,  and  cnmputiiory  tdlcncM:  lalionnl  cducaiion;  charity;  normal 
standards  of  living  and  a  social  religio". — these  surely"  are,  if  not  all 
the  ends,  yet  chief  cnd8,  to  be  striven  for,  if  we  would  bring  in  the 
brighter  day.  Nor  is  our  author  incorrect  in  emphaiixing  the  import- 
ance of  a  vigorous  and  an  inccMani  propaganda  along  these  lines. 
Though  there  are  many  who  know  their  duty  but  do  not  care  to  do  it, 
there  are  also  many  who  would  do  iheir  duty,  or  would  at  least  come 
nearer  to  doing  it,  if  only  they  knew  it.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  tell  men 
to  "follow  Jesus";  they  must  be  taught  what  it  means  to^ay.  amid  the 
complex  conditions  of  modern  civititalion.  to  follow  him :  and  while  it 
is  true  that  no  man  or  no  society  was  ever  made  moral  by  act  of 
legislature,  it  is  also  true  that  legislatures  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  correction  of  those  maladjustments  which,  if  not  the  causes,  are 
the  occasions  of  much  of  the  misery  of  our  age.  Hence,  we  regard  it 
as  one  of  the  hopeful  signs  of  our  time  that  books  such  as  this  of  Pro- 
fessor Dcvine  are  being  written  and  arc  being  widely  read.  Wc  need 
to  know  tliat  there  ore  social  maladju»tmenis;  what  they  are.  and 
how  serious  they  arc.  In  a  profound  sense  it  is  inie  that  "the  people 
are  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge". 

3.  And  yet.  admirable  though  our  author's  discussion  it.  it  is  not 
well- balanced  He  overestimates  the  significance  of  adverse  physical  or 
menial  conditions.  These  at^  important :  but  we  cannot  admit  that 
"defect  of  character  sufficienlly  noticeable  to  he  recorded  is  present,  to 
our  knowledge,  b  only  a  little  over  two-fifths  of  all  cases,  while  over 
three-fourths  of  ihcm  are  physically  or  mentally  handicapped  in  some 
way  or  in  numerous  ways,  at  the  time  of  application"  (p.  aafi).  That 
physical  and  meniBl  handicaps  arc  as  numerous  as  this  we  do  not  ques* 
tion;  but  that  defects  of  character  are  a*  retntively  few  and  uninfluential 
we  cannot  allow.  Such  an  approach  to  moral  perfection  wc  do  not 
find  anywhere. 
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lorcOTcr,  ph]r«t«l  and  mental  msUdjuitincnt*  are  in  their  orisin 
tnoral,  aod  50  demand  moral  trcniment.  Even  if  by  social  control  loci- 
Cty  could  be  properly  reormnizcil :  it  would  not  continue  %o.  i(  there 
were  only  or  chiefly  locJal  conirnl.  CnuKcs  must  be  eradicated,  if  any 
permanent  icood  is  to  rruilt  from  the  removal  of  occaaioot.  Were  all 
the  poor  in  New  York  10  be  provided  to-morrow  with  work  at  a  living 
vngf.  does  any  one  suppose  that  even  the  next  day  the  situation  would 

-b«  the  same?    Would  not  »onie  en)pl(>ycrf  be  culting  waiccsf    Would 
sooM  of  ihe  employed  be  losing  interest  in  their  jobs? 
Bcsidrt  this,  indiipeiuable  though  education  is.  it  is  not  omnipotent. 

'  Socrates  to  the  contrary,  10  know  duty  is  not  always  or  ncccuarily  to 
do  it.  Ignnrance  is  largely  responsible  for  much  wretchedness,  but  is 
it  the  fact  that  "ignorance  is  ai  the  bottom  of  ihe  greater  part  of  the 
misery  which  we  encounter"?  (p.  a6o)  To  our  minds  the  heart  is  more 
at  fault  than  the  head.  At  this  point  the  Roman  poet  wat  nearer  the 
truth  than  the  Attic  philosopher.    "I  know  the  better  course,  1  follow 

_  tbc  worse"— this  dictum  best  describes  the  situation.  Necessary,  ihere- 
iore,  (bough  education  as  to  miicry  and  its  causes  is,  regeneration  is 
needed  first  of  all  and  above  all;  and  rcgenc ration,  social  as  well  as 
individual,  social  because  it  must  begin  as  individual,  can  be  effected 
only  by  the  power  of  God. 

4.  This,  however,  is  not  to  minimize  the  value  of  books  such  as  that 
tsndcr  review  or  of  works  such  as  thai  to  which  it  refers.  Even  the 
spiritual  regeneration  of  society  would  fail  of  its  object,  if  it  were  not 
followed  by  Bodal  education  and  reformation.  As  has  been  intimated, 
it  is  in  order  to  these.  The  child  is  bom  that  he  may  be  nurtured  and 
trained,  and  men  are  rexenerated  that  they  may  learn  and  teach  the 
Imth  and  conlirm  "the  divine  order  of  human  society." 

Moreover,  this  is  an  uadertaking  of  such  magnitude  and  complexity 
that,  particularly  in  this  age  of  specialization,  it  may  well  stand  by 
itself.  The  sodal  reformer  ought  to  be  profoundly  religious,  but  he 
need  not  work,  perhaps  lit  would  better  not  work,  along  lines  distinc* 
lively  religious.  To  point  out  the  occasions  of  misery  and  to  introduce 
the  best  methods  for  the  removal  of  these  and  for  the  development  of 
social  righteousness — this  is  enough  tor  any  mere  man  to  aiiempt 
Were  he  to  go  funhcr  and  to  try  also  10  discover  and  to  eradicate  the 
eaase,  be  would  undertake  loo  much.  The  social  reformer  and  the 
preacher  of  the  Gospel  should  be  in  closest  sympathy.  The  preacher 
'  BinM  call  out  and  in  this  sense  create  ihe  refomier;  the  reformer  must 
proceed  00  the  doctrine  of  the  preacher;  bul  if  ilic  reformer  adds  the 
work  of  the  preacher  to  his  own,  he  is  likely  to  fail  as  a  reformer  as 
tignally  as  he  is  sure  to  fail  as  a  preacher.  In  a  word,  so  vast  and 
so  complex  a  science  is  sociology,  that  one  must  be  a  specialist  in  It  if 
be  is  to  do  anything  of  value  alonjE  lis  lines. 

5.  What,  then,  of  the  insistent  demand  that  the  preacher  should  also 
be  a  reformer,  that  the  theologian  should  also  be  a  sociologiat?  On  its 
he*  it  is  absurd.  It  is  the  flat  denial  of  the  most  pronounced  and  gener* 
ally  accepted  educational  tendency  of  our  day,  the  tendency  to  special- 
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iulion.  If  lociology  b«  the  moM  comprchenaive  and  lUflicutl  of  all  the 
»ci«tK«i  except  one.  thai  on«  i»  thcoloey.  "the  tcicnce  of  tli«  iicieaco" 
benLUi«  it  i»  (he  «dencc  of  [[Jm  "in  whom  arc  hici  all  ihc  Irraiurci  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge."  Therefore,  if  ihe  iheologiun  and  pieachcr 
doe»  Dot  need  to  be  a  tpecialj*!,  no  one  needs  to.  H 

Of  course,  it  tnajr  he  uracil  that  theology  ha>  been  oulgroim  and  ' 
thai  the  preaching  of  rcliKion  it  paKsing.  Thit,  however,  our  suilior 
is  far  from  uri:iii([-  Thia  no  Christian  can  tolenile  (or  a  moment ;  for 
Chrisi  affirm)  nothing  more  clr^irly  than  ilic  neceisiiy  of  fe|[tiie ration  to 
reformation  (St  John  iii) ;  »n(l  hi»  Word  leaches  nothing  more  posi- 
tively than  thai,  infanis  and  other  mental  incompetents  atide,  rcKcnera- 
tlon  cornea  lhrt>u|j;h  the  Gotpel  and  never  npun  from  the  Gospel.  This, 
moreover,  would  seem  to  be  tndicalrd  even  for  the  apioalic  sociulo- 
Kist  by  Ihe  general  inefficiency  of  merely  social  reform.  If  without  such 
reform  the  Gospel  falls  short  of  its  true  result,  without  ihc  Gospel 
such  reform  spends  itself  in  changing  environment  merely.  Hence, 
while  it  often  modifies  and  even  rc6nc$  vices;  as  it  leaves  the  evil  itself 
in  men  unchanged,  it  must  itself  continually  be  modified.  Its  work 
is  never  done :  it  never  can  be  done :  after  its  moM  brilliant  achieve- 
ments, the  stone  has  always  to  be  rolled  up  again. 
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MODERN  POSITIVE  THEOLOGY. 

during  the  last  few  years  considerable  interest  has  been 
""^^-^Xoscd  in  theological  circles  in  Germany  over  a  movement 
^~*-i<h  goes  by  the  name  of  "Modern  Positive  Tlicology" 
,  *  "Modem  Theology  of  the  Old  F'aith".    This  movement 

-.  "^*-^  originated  in  the  conservative  camp.  Its  demand  is 
j^  *~  a  thcologj-  which  shall  preserve  the  Gospel  or  the  "Old 
~  th".  and  restate  it  in  tenns  of  modern  tliought.  It  is 
-tended  that  the  modern  liberal  theology  has  really  de- 
^^:^cd  the  Gospel  in  its  attempt  to  modemiw  it.  while  the 
evangelical  theology  has  erred  in  identifying  the  Gos- 
£  ~^      with  worn  out  forms  of  theolt^ical  thought  in  which 

•m  age  to  age  the  Gospel  has  found  expression.     The 
spel  or  the  Old  Faitli.  it  is  said,  can  be  maintained  in  its 
cgrity  and  given  a  theological  formulation  which  shall 
idcr  it  intelligible  to  the  "modem  consciousness" — whai- 
!r  that  may  be.    The  leaders  of  this  movement  are  Gen- 
^^J  Superintendent  Theodor  Kaftan,  and  Professors  See- 
'  >g  of   Berfin,   Griitzmacher  of  Rostock,  and   Beth  of 
*.emia. 
-  In  order  to  tmdcrstand  this  movement  it  is  necessary  to 

X^^lcc  a  brief  surve>'  of  the  theological  situation  in  Germany,' 

^.^    'On  this  lubJMt  vU.  V.  Traut>.  Au»  der  dogmatitchen  Arbeit  der 

^"^^enwBit,  Zeiliehrift  fUr  Thtolofjie  und  Kirrhe  Xyi,  pp.  439-483; 

^^*o  E.  Trotltsch,   Rilckblick  auf  tin  halbo  Jahrhundert  <!«■  iheot. 

''ViMwischaft.   Zeiltchrtfl  fUr  uisienjchafltult*   ThtalogU,  Jahig.   51, 

^.  F.  16,  He(l  3.  pp. 
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So  far  as  the  various  schools  of  theology  are  concerned, 
an  attempt  at  classification  is  not  so  simple  a  matter  as  it 
was  in  the  century  which  has  just  closed.  Then  there  were 
practically  just  three  groups — the  liberal  theology,  the  me- 
diating theology,  and  the  conservative  theology,  the  last 
being  again  divided  into  three  groups — the  "Biblicists",  the 
confessional  theology,  and  the  Erlangen  theolc^.  At  the 
present  time  the  situation  is  complicated  by  the  rise  of 
newer  theological  movements,  and  by  the  indeterminateness 
of  the  lines  between  them.  The  old  Mediating  Theolc^y 
has  retired  very  much  into  the  background ;  almost  the  only 
recent  book  from  this  standpoint  which  attempts  an  entire 
system  of  doctrine  is  the  Lehrbuch  of  F.  A.  B.  Nitzsch, 
published  in  1893.  The  other  theological  groups  have  been 
modified  through  the  influence  of  the  Ritschlian  theol(^y 
and  that  of  the  school  of  Comparative  Religions.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  however,  as  Traub  says,  the  attitude  taken 
toward  the  new  questions  is  such  that  one  can  still  speak 
of  a  liberal  and  a  conservative  theology,  to  which  Traub 
would  add  the  Ritschlian  theology  and  that  of  the  School 
of  Comparative  Religions  which  took  its  start  from  the 
Ritschlian  School.  We  shall  for  convenience  sake,  however, 
use  the  term  "liberal  theology",  not  in  the  restricted  sense 
which  Traub  thus  gives  it,  as  denoting  the  present  followers 
of  the  old  liberal  theology  represented  by  Biedermann  and 
Pfleiderer ;  but  in  a  broad  sense  in  which  it  is  employed  by 
the  theologians  of  whom  we  are  to  speak.  For  in  their  use 
of  the  term,  "liberal  theology"  denotes  all  the  modem  move- 
ments which,  according  to  their  idea,  give  up  the  "Old 
Faith",  or  are  not  "positive"  in  their  theology.  In  point 
of  fact  they  usually  mean  by  it  the  School  of  Comparative 
Religions.  Whether  the  "Modem  Positive  Theology"  ex- 
hibits any  essential  point  of  distinction,  or  belongs  to  one 
of  the  above  mentioned  groups,  is  a  question  which  can  be 
determined  only  when  we  shall  have  examined  its  funda- 
mental principles. 

The  inner  motives  and  fundamental  principles  which  de- 
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lermiiie  lliis  theological  situation  can  best  be  seen  front  a 
short  account  of  the  genesis  of  the  Ritsclilian  Theology, 
aiul  of  the  School  of  Coni[>ar3tive  Religions.  To  under- 
Mand  llw  origin  of  the  Rits<:hlian  Theology  it  is  necessary 
to  go  back  to  Sclileieniuciier.  Ttte  rapid  devclopnient  of 
the  historical  disciplines  with  their  claim  to  objective,  scien- 
tific, and  exact  knowledge,  together  with  their  attitude  of 
indilTcrence  to  Dogmatics,  led  to  a  virtual  denial  of  the 
sdentilic  character  of  the  latter,  and,  indeed,  to  a  sliarp 
separation  between  History  and  Dogmatics,  The  historical 
group  of  theological  disciplines  was  supposed  to  be  scien- 
tific and  to  have  no  practical  motive;  while  Dogmatics  was 
supposed  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  Churcli  and  of  re- 
ligious life  in  setting  forth  the  truths  of  the  Christian 
faith.  Thus  Dogmatics  turned  from  the  establishment  of 
scientific  and  objectively  valid  doctrines,  to  set  forth  the  doc- 
trinal element  implicated  in  Christian  ex|)erience.  It  was 
this  situation,  as  Trocltsch  points  out,'  which  led  to  an  at- 
tempt to  justify  theoretically  the  separation  between  the 
theological  di.sciplincs  which  had  already  taken  place  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  What  Trocltsch  calls  the  "practical"  and 
*'«tcdiaiing"  cliaracter  of  Dogmatics  had  to  be  theoretically 
justified,  and  this  was  done  by  means  of  what  Ua^  been 
termed  the  "agnostic"  theory  of  the  nature  of  religious 
l<now!cdge.  or  the  separation  of  theology  and  rclis:ion.  This 
point  of  view  is  quite  generally  recognized  as  a  distinguislv- 
ing  mark  of  the  modem  theology  as  contrasted  with  the 
old  evangelical  theology  and  the  old  Katiunalism.  Religious 
or  theological  "agnosticism"  signifies,  to  use  the  words  of 
Troellsch.  "the  impossibilitj*  of  exact  and  adequate  knowl- 
edge in  the  religious  sphere,  the  practical  experiential  (dig 
praktUch'hektftnlnisartig-gefuMsmassige)  grountling  of  all 
religious  knowledge,  and  the  inadetiuatc  symbolical 
form  of  all  doctrinal  statements  in  which  such  knowledge  U 
xt  forth  and  imparted".  Thus  Dogmatics  separated  itself 
from  the  historical  and  cxegetical  disciplines,  and  assumed 
'Cf.  Tfocltsdi,  op.  tit.,  p.  105. 
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a  practical  or  experiential  character.  It  based  its  right 
existence  upon  this  theory  of  the  experiential  origin  of  re- 
ligious knowledge,  defending  tlie  independence  of  such 
knowledge  against  Rationalism,  and  emphasizing  the  scien- 
tifically inadequate  and  symbolical  character  of  religious 
knowledge.  It  was  thus.  also,  that  tlie  historical  disciplines 
were  to  be  given  absolute  freedom,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  interests  of  the  tvligious  life  preserved  independently 
of  their  negative  results.  In  order,  however,  to  avoid 
falling  into  hare  natural  religion,  Schleiermacher  empha- 
sized the  fact  that  it  was  Christian  experience,  i.  c,  an  ex- 
perience connected  with  the  influence  of  Christ,  that  was 
the  source  and  norm  of  Christian  doctrine,  though  his  em- 
phasis on  individual  experience  was  so  strong  that  he  failed 
to  do  justice  to  the  objective  revelation  in  the  historic  Christ, 
so  that  the  Ritschlian  theologians  separated  themselves  from 
Schleiermacher  on  this  point,  as  well  as  on  others.  Sclilctep^ 
macher,  however,  never  succeeded  in  his  effort  to  keeji^ 
Christian  doctrine  free  from  philosophical  speculation,  and 
the  Mediating  Theology  which  followed,  was  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  mediate  Iwlween  Christian  doctrine  and  modem 
philosophy  in  a  way  which  :he  Ritschlians  regarded  as  an 
attempt  to  weld  together  two  incompatible  forms  of  "dog- 
matism" or  "rationalism".  ^M 

In  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  making  all  Christian  doc- 
trine purely  subjective  and  of  reducing  Christianity  to  bare 
natural  religious  sentiment,  it  was  necessary  to  emphasize 
more  strongly  the  objective  revelation  in  the  historical 
Qirist;  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  speculative  reconstruction 
of  Christianity  as  seen  in  the  Mediating  Tlieoli^y,  it  was 
necessary  to  keep  more  clearly  in  view  the  practical  charaof 
ter  of  religious  knowledge,  and  the  separation  of  Christian- 
ity from  science  and  philosophy.  It  is  the  significance  of  tlie 
Ritschlian  school  that  it  sought  in  these  respects  to  carry 
out  Schlcicmi.nclier's  ideas  more  thoroughly  than  he  him- 
self did.  In  doing  this  Ritschl  reacted  from  Schleier- 
macher's  subjective  tendency  to  such  an  extent  that,  aK 
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he  rejected  the  old  doctrine  of  the  aitthority  of  Scrip- 
ture, h<  ii«verllieless  laid  so  much  stress  on  the  leaching  of 
Jesus  and  the  Apostolic  conception  of  Christianity,  thai  he 
look  a  position  inconsistent  with  his  fundamental  ideas. 
In  this  respect  Herrmann  is  more  consistent.  Hcrrman  re- 
gards Christian  failh  as  trust  in  God's  love  and  providential 
arc,  brought  aI)out  hy  the  impression  which  Jesus  Christ 
makes  on  the  soul.  The  ideas  about  God  and  Christ,  that  is, 
the  doctrinal  content  of  faith,  are  simply  expressions  of  the 
way  we  must  chink  about  these  objects  of  faith,  in  view  of 
the  experience  of  God  in  Christ.  Dogmatic  Theology  can 
only  show  how  this  faith  is  grounded  in  the  inner  life  of 
Jesus,  and  state  the  doctrinal  content  of  this  faith,  which, 
however,  is  a  purely  individual  matter,  and  can  lay  no  claim 
to  tmtversal  validity.'  Thus  this  theology  arose  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Mediating  Theology  and  the  old  liberal  theol- 
ogy, taking  its  standpoint  within  Giristianity,  and  recogniz- 
ing the  importance  of  religious  experience.  It  intended  to 
be  "conservative".  But,  as  Troeltsch  says,  its  conservatism 
was  only  apparent.  It  sought  to  escape  naturalism,  but  let 
it  in  by  the  back  door  in  giving  up  as  unessential  to  Christ- 
ianity all  that  naturalism  demanded.  Ilie  weaknesses  of 
this  thcolog)'  have  so  frequently  been  pointed  out  that  it  is 
tteccssary  only  to  mention  (hem  here.  It  will  keep  Christian- 
ity free  from  philosophy  and  metaphysics  by  the  use  of  a 
philosophy.  It  makes  its  construction  of  Christianity  de- 
pendent on  a  philosophical  theory  of  knowledge,  ilius  using 
just  enough  philosophical  theory  to  ground  its  anti-mcta< 
physical  theology.  It  asserts  its  independence  of  historical 
criticism,  using  historical  criticism  just  far  enough  to 
separate  in  the  New  Testament  the  so-called  historic  Christ 
from  the  midst  of  unhistorical  surroundings.  And  in  its 
delennination  of  this  historic  Oirist  it  is  governed  by  the 
admission  of  the  results  of  a  criticism  prc-dctcnnined  by 
a  naturalism  the  postulates  of  which  go  beyond  the  limits  of 

*Cf.   Herrmann,  "Qirittl.-prot.    Dogmstik,   Knilur  der   Gegtnttnrl, 
Tea  I.  Abi-  4,  Uet.  3.  PP-  583-630^ 
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lus  connected  with  the  old  oriental  reli^ous  traditions;  late 
Judaism,  which  is  regarded  as  the  religion  from  which  Chris- 
tianity sprung,  is  held  to  be  throughout  determined  by 
Gnostic  influences  and  by  both  oriental  and  Greek  thought: 
and  Christianity  is  conceived  as  the  product  of  a  great  syn- 
cretisric  religious  movement.  Thus  the  problem  of  the  origin 
of  Christianity  becomes  simply  a  problem  in  the  history  and 
comparison  of  religions. 

With  these  ideas  and  with  the  denial  of  the  supematural- 
ism  of  the  New  Testament  Christianity  accepted  as  an  axiom 
of  historical  science,  this  theology  approaches  the  study  of 
the  New  Testament  to  reconslrtict  a  merely  human  Jesus, 
and  to  mainlatn  the  historicity  of  this  Jesus  ^nin-it  those 
who,  like  A.  Kalthoff,  have  seen  the  arbitrary  character  of 
its  method  of  procedure.  Bousset  replied  to  KalthoflT;  but 
Troeitsch*  acknowledges  that  as  a  result  of  the  application  of 
these  principles,  one  of  the  "extraordinarily  heavy  burdens" 
for  any  Christian  theology  becomes  the  uncertainty  of  its 
"portrait  of  Jesus".  Trocltsch.  moreover,  points  out  how, 
in  this  respect,  the  position  of  the  new  school  is  mt>rc  difficult 
than  that  of  the  old  liberal  theologj-.  This  theology  was 
accustomed  lo  set  forth  a  supposedly  historical  picture  of 
Qirist,  which  it  handed  over  to  the  theologian  to  dogmatize 
from  the  standpoint  of  faith.  But  on  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  the  school  of  Comparative  Religions,  a  number 

■of  questions  become  pressing.  How  is  the  Christ  of  the 
Apostolic  tradition  related  to  the  actual  Jesus?  To  what  ex- 
tent do  we  get  in  the  Gospels  the  dogma  of  the  followers  of 
Jesus  concerning  His  person?  How  did  this  dogma  about 
Christ  arise?  From  such  a  point  of  view  the  Gospel  account 
is  treated  more  and  more  sceptically,  until  it  is  doubted  if 

j Jesus  claimed  to  be  Messiah:  the  tradition  in  the  so-called 
Logic  is  shattered ;  the  difference  between  the  Johannine  and 
the  Synoptic  tradition  is  laid  aside ;  and  any  certain  historical 

[knowledge  of  Jesus  at  all  is  questioned.     In  these  circum- 
rs  the  explanation  of  the  genesis  of  the  Giristological 
'On  (bb  whole  subject  ci'd.  Troellsch,  of.  cit.,  p.  iig 
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dogma  and  worship  becomes  a  truly  perplexing  problem. 
The  old  liberal  Iheolog)'  had  explained  this  from  the  inner 
dialectic  movement  of  religious  thought,  but  tins  explana- 
tion being  now  seen  to  be  impossible,  resort  is  had  to  mythi- 
cal and  Gnostic  influences  of  many  kinds.  Thus  the  old 
liberal  theology,  which  had  as  a  datum  a  picture  of  Christ 
determined  by  a  critical  process,  and  then  explained  the 
Apostolic  Christological  dogma  as  an  inner  evolution  of  the 
religious  idea,  was  better  otT,  as  Troeltsch  acknowledges, 
than  this  modem  liberal  theology.  The  latter  sees  in  the 
so-called  historical  Jesus  a  continually  changing,  even  a 
vanishing  quantity,  so  that  problems  are  arising  for  this 
theological  method  which,  as  Troeltsch  again  acknowledges, 
"render  ditVicult"  faith  in  such  an  "uncertain  reality"  as 
the  Jesus  of  these  theologians. 

Wliat  has  been  said  in  regard  to  Christ  and  the  founda- 
tions of  Christianity,  is  true  also  of  the  entire  sum  of  Chris- 
tian truth.  Not  only  the  origin  of  Christianity,  but  also 
its  further  historical  development  is  merged  in  the  de- 
veloping stream  of  religious  thought  and  life.  Tlie  old  evan- 
gelical and  the  Ritschlian  "isolation"  of  Christianity  fade 
away  at  ever>*  point,  llie  whole  of  historic  Oiristianity 
is  thus  thriLSt  into  the  stream  of  the  natural  development  of 
human  life  and  culture,  and.  as  a  result,  it  is  not  only  the 
conception  of  revelation  of  the  old  evangelicalism  which  is 
abandoned,  but  even  that  of  the  old  liberal  theology  which, 
though  it  rejected  the  supernaturalism  that  would  place 
Christianity  in  a  paiition  separate  from  other  religions  as 
the  product  of  a  special,  supernatural,  divine  intervention, 
neverlheless  maintained  the  absoluteness  of  Christianity  as 
the  final  religion  and  perfect  expression  of  the  religious  ideal. 
In  a  word,  the  attempt  to  explain  the  transition  from  the 
natural  knowledge  of  God,  or  the  doctrinal  content  of  nat- 
ural religion,  to  Christianity,  by  a  process  of  natural  evolu- 
tion, must  result  in  explaining  away  all  that  is  distinctive  of 
supernatural  Oiristianity.  that  is,  of  the  Giristianity  of  the 
New  Testament.     Christian  truth  is  not  the  product  of 
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man's  religious  nature,  and  every  attempt  to  explain  Chris- 
tianity  as  the  culmination  of  a  naturalistic  evolution  of 
religious  thought,  must  end  in  reducing  tlie  doctrinal  con- 
tent of  Christianity  to  that  of  natural  religion. 

This,  then,  is  the  llteological  situation  sketched  very  hricRy 
and  imperfectly.  We  agree  with  Theodor  Kaftan  that  the 
issue  of  this  modem  liberal  theology  is  to  destroy  the  "Old 
Faith",  though  we  cannot  agree  with  the  point  of  view  of 
his  criticism  of  this  theology.  That,  however,  need  not 
concern  us  now.  The  question  wc  raise  is  whether  the 
"Modem  Positive  Theology"  or  the  "Modern  Theology  of 
the  Old  Faith"  offers  an  adequate  conception  of  the  task  of 
Christian  Dt^natics,  Can  wc  hold  fast  to  the  Gospel  or 
the  old  faith,  and  state  it  in  terms  of  modern  thought?  And 
if  so,  how  can  this  be  done? 

It  is  best  lo  postpone  criticism  until  wc  have  seen  what 
actual  fomis  this  new  idea  has  assumed.  But  at  the  outset 
three  (lucstions  suggest  themselves.  What  is  the  "modem 
consciousness"  or  "modern  culture",  and  who  is  the  type  of 
*^lhe  "modern  man"  to  whom  the  "old  faith"  is  thus  to  be 
rendered  intelligible?  Is  this  "modem  consciousness"  some- 
thing which  has  any  iniiforinity  ?  How  many  of  its  elements 
are  in  accordance  with  truth  and  how  many  of  its  elements 
are  the  products  of  error  and  spiritual  blindness  or  of  a 
naturalistic  mode  of  thought  antagonistic  to  the  Gospel? 
Shall  we  say  with  Th.  Kaftan  that  Kant  is  the  representative 
of  modem  thought,  or.  with  GriJtzmacher.  that  Kant  is  anli- 
qtiated.  and  that  Kiclz.sche,  Tolstoi,  Ibsen  and  Gorki  are  its 
representatives?  Could  this  question  be  detemiined,  another 
One  at  once  arises,  namely,  in  what  way  is  this  modem 
tliought  to  be  applied  in  theology?  Is  its  application  lo  be 
merely  formal,  in  the  way  of  determining  the  method  of 
tlieolo^ical  science,  or  is  the  "modern  culture"  to  have  a 
material  influence  in  dctemiining  the  actual  content  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine?  And  apart  from  these  questions,  a  more 
fundamental  one  su^;e5t$  itself,  whether,  in  general,  what 
b  undertaken  by  this  movement  can  be  the  task  and  function 
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of  Sysicmatic  Tlicolog)-  as  a  science.  The  task  and  method 
of  any  science  arc  determined  by  the  nature  of  Its  ohject, 
and  a  science  can  remain  scientific  only  by  adberin§^  to  this 
method  and  by  developing  ilsci  f  from  its  own  standpoint  and 
by  its  own  method,  Since  the  object  of  theological  science 
is  God,  and  since  God  is  known  by  revelation,  the  idea  of 
revelation  at  once  becomes  determinative  for  Systematic 
Theology-.  In  this  respect  both  the  old  evangelical  theology, 
the  Ritschlian  theology,  and  the  modem  libera!  theology  are 
consistent.  If  revelation  involves  the  supernatural  commu- 
nication of  truth  or  revealed  doctrine,  the  task  of  Systematic 
Theology  must  be  to  formulate  and  systematize  this  truth. 
and  theology  will  be  scientific  only  as  it  is  true  to  this  task 
and  to  its  own  principtHtn.  On  the  other  hand,  if  revelation 
is  the  impression  on  the  belie^'cr  made  by  Christ.  thecJogy 
must  unfold  the  ideas  about  God  involved  in  this  experience. 
Herrmann  has  sought  to  do  this,  and  he  is  not  at  all  con- 
cerned whether  or  not  his  theology  is  modem.  If.  again, 
the  revelation  of  God  is  to  be  found  in  the  evolution  of  all 
human  thought  about  God,  then  theolog>"  must  consist  chiefly 
in  the  psychology  and  metaphysics  of  religion.  Troeltsch 
is  concerned  to  keep  theology  true  to  this  task,  and  seems  to 
have  no  concem  to  make  it  "modern".  Theology  will  be 
modem  in  a  good  sense  when  it  uses  all  the  light  of  modem 
knowledge  in  the  defense  of  its  idea  of  the  nature  of  reve* 
lation,  and  in  the  exposition  of  its  content  of  truth,  what- 
ever be  its  conception  of  revelation.  But  if  theology  starts 
out  with  its  chief  purpose  to  become  modern,  it  may  easily 
fall  from  its  principle  and  method,  and  so  cease  to  be  scien- 
tific. 

There  arc  two  fomis  in  which  a  "Modem  Positive  Theol- 
ogy" or  "Modern  Theology  of  the  Old  Faith"  is  conceiv- 
able, and  we  shall  find  thai  it  has  assumed  these  two  forms. 
One  might  adopt  the  Uitschlian  distinction  between  re- 
ligious and  theoretic  knowledge,  and  upon  this  basis  seek 
to  keep  faith  and  theology  entirely  distinct  and  separate. 
Were  this  possible,  it  would  then  be  possible  also  to  retain 
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the  old  faith  and  s^tate  it  in  modem  theological  formulas. 
It  would  also  be  possible  to  say  to  ilie  modern  liberal  theol- 
ogy that  by  confounding  faith  and  theology,  in  its  state- 
ment of  a  new  theolc^y  it  had  introduced  a  "new  faith". 
It  wotUd  likewise  be  possible  to  say  to  the  evangelicai  or 
"orthodox"  theology  that  b)-  the  same  confusion  it  had 
identified  the  Gospel  with  its  worn  out  formulas  and  in 
this  way  had  rendered  it  imtcnabic  by  the  modern  man.  In 
this  way  the  old  df^na  held  by  the  Christian  Church  would 
be  entirely  abandoned  as  not  being  a  part  of  the  "old  faith", 
and  a  new  dogma  would  be  sought  in  harmony  not  only  with 
the  old  faith,  but  also  with  n>odem  thought.  On  the  other 
iiand,  if  these  philosophical  presuppositions  are  rejected, 
and  the  theologian  sees  that  faith  and  theology  are  insep- 
arable, and  that  the  old  doctrine  is  a  part  of  the  essence  of 
the  Gospel  or  old  faith,  then  all  that  is  possible  will  l)e  a 
ictum  to  the  method  of  the  oM  Mediating  Theology.  The 
theologian  must  then  take  the  old  evangelical  doctrines  and 
modify  theni  here,  pare  them  down  there,  and  in  general 
seek  to  harmonize  them  with  "modem  culture"  or  "modern 
thought", — of  course  with  such  elements  of  the  "modem 
consciousness"  a»  are  supposed  to  I>e  assimilable  by  a  "posi- 
tive" Christum  Theology.  The  former  type  must  ask 
whether  the  Ritschlian  method  can  be  followed  without 
giving  up  the  positive  elements  of  the  Christian  faith  which 
the  Ritschlian  school  abandoned.  The  latter  type  must  ask 
whether  the  principle  of  the  school  of  Comparative  Religions 
may  be  followed,  and  Christian  Theology  be  ihus  related  to 
general  philosophy  and  religious  thought,  without  entirely 
abandoning  the  Church's  doctrinal  system,  as  is  done  by 
this  modem  liberal  theologj- ;  and  this  attempt  will  be  made 
by  resorting  to  the  method  of  the  old  Mediating  Theology. 
When,  now,  we  turn  to  the  actual  attempts  at  a  "Modem 
Positive  Theolog)'",  we  shall  find  that  these  two  t\-pcs  arc 
fairly  well  marked  in  the  forms  which  this  theological  move- 
ment has  assumed. 
The  demand  for  a  "Modem  Positive  Theology"  was  made 
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by  R.  Sccbcrg"  in  his  book  Die  Kirche  Deutschlands  im 
Scunsehnlai  Jahrhundert,  published  in  1903.  A  similar 
demand  was  given  expression  in  the  same  year  by  Thcodor 
Kaftan  in  his  book  Vier  KapUel  von  der  Landeskirche, 
though  Kaftan  gave  it  the  name  of  "Modem  Theology  of 
the  Old  Faith",  which  he  also  made  the  title  of  tlie  bock,^ 
published  in  1905,  in  which  he  expounded  his  notion  of 
such  a  theology.  That  the  ideas  of  Secljcrg  and  Kaftan  were 
fundamentally  the  same  was  the  opinion  of  Griitzmacher* 
in  his  Sttidi^n,  in  which  he  followed  in  general  the  idea  of 
Seeberg,  althongli  he  recognized  a  general  agreement  with 
Kaftan,  which  indeed  he  still  affirms  in  the  third  volume  of 
his  Stiidi^n  published  in  1909."  When,  however.  Kaftan  in 
1905  published  his  "Modern  Theology  of  the  Old  Faith", 
it  became  evident  that  there  was  a  very  considerable  differ-  ■ 
ence  between  the  "Modem  Positive  Tlieology"  and  the 
"Modem  Theology  of  tlie  Old  Faith".  This  was  immedi- 
ately recognized  and  emphasized  by  Griitzmacher  in  some 
articles  written  in  opposition  to  Kaftan's  idea  and  pub- 
lished in  1905  and  1906.'"  Griitzmacher  set  his  idea  of  a 
Modem  Positive  Theology  over  against  Kaftan's  conception 
of  a  Modern  Theol<^y  of  the  Old  Faith.  This  difference  was 
fully  recognized  also  by  Kaftan  in  the  second  edition  of  his 
book,  and  in  two  articles  in  reply  to  Griitzmacher  published 
in  the  same  journal  in  which  the  latter  wrote,"  Here  Kaf- 
tan affirms  that  the  theology  of  Seeberg  and  Grutzmacher 
'  R.  SeebcrE.  Dit  Ktrchf  Dtutchlands  im  fffunsfhiUn  /ahrfmndtrl, 

'Th.  Kaftan,  Modtrnt  Thtologie  del  aUtn  GloHbens,  190s;  a"  AuB., 
19061    Citations  will  be  from  the  zd  editioa 

'  B-  H.  CrDiitnaclier.  Studien  tttr  sysl.  Tluologie,  Heft  11,  1905,  p.  SJ. 

'  Grutnnacher,  Studitn  11.  f.  m,  Hefi  III,  igog.  p.  40. 

"AUgemtine  tvangtlistH-lulhtrizcht  KircktneeitKug,  1905,  Nr.  44, 
1906,  Nr,  la 

"Th.  Ka(t»n.  Allfffmeine  ev.-lutli.  Kinhfustit.,  1905,  Nrs.  46  and 
A7-  Cf.  aUo  Modem*  Tktel.'  Vorwort  p.  iv,  'The  Theology  ol  the 
Scliool  of  Seeberg,  to  far  as  this  is  reiircseiited  by  Grutimaclier,  hat 
thought  it  important  to  scpnratc  iiEclf  frora  my  theology— rightly  in  so 
far  as  it  understandi  by  modem  theology,  not  a  new  theology,  but 
t  continually  {jnunSig)  modernized  old  theology". 
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IS  not  really  a  modern  theology,  but  simply  an  attempt  to 
modernize  the  old  theology.  Tliis  difference  appears  in  one 
point  especially.  Kaftan  conceives  the  Kantian  distinction 
between  tlieorettc  and  practical  knowledge,  and  the  primacy 
of  the  "Practical  Reason",  to  \k  an  especially  characteristic 
mark  of  modem  thought,  which  must  have  recognition  in 
ilieology.  The  "practical"  character  of  religious  knowl- 
edge, and  the  independence  of  the  Gospel  in  relation  to  phil- 
osophy and  theology,  arc  fundamental  for  Kaftan  in  his  de- 
termination of  what  a  modem  tlieolc^y  should  be,  Grutz- 
macher's  idea  on  the  contrary  is  that,  while  theolog>'  must 
be  "positi%'e",  that  is,  must  retain  those  essential  evangelical 
traths  which  Kaftan  reckons  as  part  of  the  "old  faith", 
nevertheless  faith  and  iheolog)-  are  inseparahlc.  and  that 
the  old  dogma  is  to  a  certain  extent  essential  to  the  old 
faith,  so  that  modem  theology  must  bring  this  dogma  into 
harmony  with  modern  thought.  Griitznwchcr  in  other 
words  sets  himself  in  opposition  to  Kaftan's  dependence  on 
Kant  and  to  bis  method  in  so  far  as  it  is  similar  to  that  of 
Ritschl. 

Tliese  differences  wilt  come  up  in  detail  presently.  Some 
account  of  the  further  literature  of  this  movement  must 
first  be  given.  Grutanacher  has  just  published  the  third 
vtrfume  of  his  Studies  in  Systematic  Theology,  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  in  which  he  discusses  first,  the 
essential  cliaracter  of  the  "positive"  theology  over  against 
the  forms  of  modem  thcolog\'  which  deny  this  "positive" 
clement,  and  secondly  the  problems  of  "Modern  Positive 
Theolr^y".  His  work  is  chiefly  concerned  with  principial 
questions.  The  ideas  of  the  "Modem  Positive  Theology"  on 
all  points  of  Christian  doctrine  are,  on  the  other  hand,  very 
fully  set  forth  by  Seeberg  in  the  lectures  which  he  delivered 
at  Berlin  in  1901-02,  on  flic  Fundamnxtal  Truths  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  an  English  translation  of  which  was 
published  in  1908.  We  .shall  be  concerned,  however,  with 
Griitzmachcr  rather  than  with  Seeberg.  since  it  is  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  this  theology  wliich  we  wish  to  ex- 
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amine,  and  Griilzmacher  has  written  more  fully  on  thne 
points.  Meanwhile  a  position  differing  somewhat  front  both 
Kaftan  and  Grtitzmachcr  has  been  taken  by  Karl  Beth. 
Professor  of  Theology  in  Vieiiiia.  in  a  recent  book,'*  in 
which  he  takes  his  place  in  this  theological  movement,  and 
sets  forth  his  own  views  at  some  length,  after  having  ex-'H 
amined  critically  the  views  of  Kaftan.  Seeber^,  and  Grutz- 
macher.  His  chief  iKjints  of  difference  from  Kaftan  and 
Grutzmacher,  concern  the  question  of  the  relation  of  re-. 
ligious  and  theoretic  knowledge,  and  uf  theological  and  re- 
ligious knowledge.  Griitzni.icher  has  replied  to  Belli  in  a 
recent  article,'*  which  also  constitutes  the  last  part  of  the 
third  volume  of  his  Stvdien.  Meanwhile  this  movement 
has  been  criticised  adversely  from  all  sides.  From  the  con- 
servative stand{H)int  W,  Schmidt,  Professor  in  Breslau,  and 
Dunkmann.  Pastor  in  Greifswald,  have  criticised  both  the 
"Modem  Theology  of  the  Old  Faith"  and  the  "Modem 
Positive  Theology".'*  Both  these  writers  conclude  tliat 
Kaftan  has  given  up  the  "old  faith",  and  that  Grtitzmacher's 
theology  is  neither  "positive"  nor  self-consistent.  On  tlie 
other  hand  the  theologians  who  have  abandoned  Lutheran 
orthodoxy  conclude  that  the  "old  faith"  of  Kaflan  and  the 
"positive"  element  in  Sccbcrg  and  Grutzmacher  are  simply 
remnants  of  the  old  theology  which  are  inconsistent  with  the 
application  of  Ihc  modern  method  in  thcoIogT,'.  From  some- 
what different  standpoints,  but  generally  speaking  from  the 
Ritschlian  point  of  view,  critical  articles  on  this  movement  ■ 
have  appeared  from  Herrmann  .ind  Traub,  and  a  small  vol- 
ume by  Schian."    The  opposition  to  this  theology  from  tlie 

"Beih,  Die  Modtme  nnd  die  Priiuipien  dtr  Tkfoloffit.  1907. 

"Grutzmacher,  Probleme  in  der  modem- pot! tivoi  Thcologie,  Nnu 
Kirrhliehe  Zeils(krift.  1907  (xviii),  pp,  93a-9a). 

"W.  Schmidt,  Modtmt  Theologit  dts  alien  GlaubrM  in  kriiitther 
Beleuchtung,  igo6;  and  DU  Fordtrung  einer  modemen  potitiven  Tkeot' 
ogie,  sgoG.    Dunkmann,  Moderm  Theologit  des  alien  Glauhetis,  1906. 

"Herrmann,  Modcme  Thcol.  des  alien  Gbubem,  in  Zeittehr.  fUr^ 
Theol.  H.  Kiteht,  XVI,  pp,  175-333.    Traub,  Aus  dcr  dngmaiischcn 
beil  dcr  Gegenwart,  ibid.,  fid.,  rspecially  pp.  443-449.     Also 
Zur  BeurUilmitf  dtr  modtrntn  fotitivtn  Theologie,  1907. 
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point  of  the  school  of  Comparative  Religions  has  been 
given  expression  by  Bousset'".  who  has  criticiswl  Th.  Kaf- 
tan, Sccberg  and  GrCitzniacher. 

Trauh's  discussion  of  the  movement  is  both  expository 
and  critical."  Schian  agrees  with  Traub  thai  'I'll.  Kaftan 
has  not  carric<l  out  consistently  the  general  Kilschlian  stand- 
point. So  far  as  his  general  position  is  concerned,  they  con- 
sider that  Ihere  is  no  essential  difference  l>ctwccn  him  and 
his  brother  Julius  Kaftan  and  the  "right  wing"  of  the 
Ritschlian  school;  and  Schian  finds  this  true  "with  certain 
modifications"  also  of  Beth  and  Seebcrg.  "Is  Julius  Kaf- 
U  tan",  Schian  a^s,"  "to  be  counted  among  the  modems. 
K  that  is,  assigned  to  the  hitherto  so-called  modem  tlieology  ? 
^KYes,  or  No.^  If  yes,  then  the  Modern  Positive  Theology 
^■does  not  add  much  that  is  new  to  this  (J  Kaftan's)  theol* 
^l^gy.  and  it  has  no  right  to  construct  a  principial  dilYerence 
between  it  and  itself.  If  no,  then  in  the  tlieology  of  Julius 
Kaftan.  Haring,  and  Rcischle  we  have  already  3  Modem 
Positive  Theology  in  the  sense  of  Th.  Kaftan's,  Sccbcrg's 
and  Beth's".""  The  point  of  Schian's  criticism  is  that  in 
TIl  Kaftan,  Seebcrg,  and  Beth  there  is  an  inconsistency  be- 
tween their  rejection  of  the  principle  of  external  authority 
in  religious  knowledge,  and  their  actual  theological  doctrines 

"BouiKt,  Modcme  Potiiive  Tbeol.,  I  Tli.    Kaftan's  modernc  TheoL 

ides  aJten  Gtaubcu,  Tkrotoyischt  RvnJschiu.  1006,  pp.  387301;  337- 

Ua     II  A;  KeinhoM  Secbcrg'x  Utundw.irhciicn  dcr  chrUtlichen  Re- 

Ugico,  ibiJ.  pp.  371-381;  413-424-    II  B;  R.  Grulnnodiers  Siudien  zttr 

17M.  Tbeologic,  ibiJ.,  1907,  pp.  i-i8. 

"Cf.  Traub's  Art.  in  the  Monahchr.  f.  Pottoralibeol.  Thi*  article 
1  hire  been  nnable  to  obtain. 

"  Cf.  Sdiian,  of.  eit.  p.  36. 

"In  the  inlroduciion  to  the  second  edition  nf  his  book,  ai  well  ai 
in  his  nrticlet  in  the  EvangtIUchr  luth.  KiTekenBeilung,  Th.  Kaftan 
npltes  to  (hii  criticism,  having  Traub's,  not  Schiui's  in  mind,  and 
•■terts  that  hit  theology  15  (luite  diHercnt  from  tbe  Ritxhlian  theology, 
ind  that  there  is  a  very  considerable  dilTeiencc  between  hi&  views  and 
lliOM  of  J.  Katlan.  But  Traub's  and  Schiaii's  views  on  this  matter  are 
HOI  witliout  support  in  Th.  Kaftan's  bo,.k. 
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which.  Schian  finds,  depend  largely  on  the  Scriptures  as  anj 
external  authority, 

The  most  interesting  and  searching  criticisms  of  thil 
theology  arc  tliosc  of  Herrmann  and  of  Bonsset.  They 
agree  that  Th.  Kaftan's  idea  of  a  modem  theology  and  his 
idea  of  the  old  faith  are  two  irreconcilable  quantities.  Bous- 
set  concludes  tliat  Kaftan  goes  too  far  with  the  modem 
liberal  theol(^y,  and  is  too  much  in  agreement  with  its 
standpoint  and  principles,  to  be  able  to  establish  an  essential 
or  "principial"  difTcrence  between  himself  and  it;  and  that 
he  gives  up  too  much  in  detail  of  the  old  faith  to  be  able  to 
call  his  theology  a  theology  of  the  old  faith.  Hermiann 
emphasizes  rather  the  fact  that  Kaftan  retains  too  much 
of  the  old  theology  to  be  able  to  be  consistent  in  the  applica- 
tion of  his  modem  principles  or  to  have  succeeded  in  giving 
a  truly  modem  theology.  Herrmann  finds  that  Kaftan's 
statement  of  the  old  faith  is  really  the  old  theolc^y.  so  that 
it  is  destroyed  by  his  modem  principles.  Boussct  also  criti- 
cises Sceberg  and  Griitzinacher's  theology  as  being  simply  a 
mediating  theology  with  all  the  weakness  inherent  in  such 
theology.  fl 

This  sketch  of  the  literature  of  this  theological  movement 
and  the  criticism  which  it  has  called  forth,  will  give  the 
reader  some  idea  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  movement, 
and  put  us  in  a  position  to  examine  it  more  in  detail.  In 
doing  this,  however,  we  must  confine  ourselves  mainly  to 
the  fundamental  questions  of  theological  prolegomena, 
taking  up  special  Christian  doctrines  only  by  way  of  illus- 
tration of  our  criticism.  Let  us  look,  then,  more  closely 
at  the  fundamental  ideas  of  these  theologians. 

Theodor  Kaftan  is  convinced  that  the  need  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  is  for  a  modern  theology  of  the  old  faith.  The 
need  of  this  is  disclosed  in  the  facts  that  the  modem  lilwral 
theology  has  really  curtailed  or  destroyed  the  old  faith,  and 
that  the  old  theology  has  expressed  the  old  faith  in  the 
thought-fomis  of  a  by-gone  age.  It  is  necessary,  then, 
to  find  a  modem  clothing  for  the  old  Gospel,  or  to  state  the 
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old  faith  in  modem  forms  without  destroying  or  curtailing 
it"  The  possibility  of  such  3  theology  depends  €m  the 
idea  that  faith  and  religion  on  the  one  hand,  and  tlieology 
and  metaphysics  on  the  other  hand,  are  (|iiile  distinct. 

In  explaining  Kaftan's  idea  of  the  old  faith,  attention 
should  be  called  to  certain  points  which  will  be  dwelt  on  later 
by  way  of  criticism.  It  will  be  found  that  in  Kaftan's  expo- 
sition the  principles  of  the  modern  theology  arc  constantly 
cutting  into  the  old  faith ;  and  that  the  old  faith  is  constantly 
limiting  the  free  application  of  the  principles  of  his  modern 
theology.  Tlius,  the  "old  faith'*  is  lo  be  objectively  and 
historically  determined.  Qiiitc  independently  of  the  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  the  old  faith  is  true.  Kaftan  says,'' 
it  is  a  fixed  historical  quantity  which  must  be  objectively 
determined.  It  "lies  in  hi.story",  and  hence  its  definition  is 
a  historical  question.  And  yet,  the  divine  Sonship  of  Christ, 
which  Kaftan  considers  a  part  of  the  old  faith,  is  afRrmed 
^to  be  not  at  all  intended  in  any  metaphysical  sense.  Here 
It  would  seem  as  if  the  principles  of  the  modern  thcoli^y 
were  affecting  the  statement  of  the  old  faith  which,  however, 
Kaftan  holds  is  to  be  first  historically  determined,  and  then 
dogmatized  from  the  modem  standpoint.  Kaftan  would 
reply  to  this  that  it  is  only  the  fact  of  the  divine  Sonship  of 
Christ  which  belongs  to  the  old  faith,  not  any  theory  con- 
deeming  it.  But  this  distinction  is  impossible.  A%  soon  as 
'we  affirm  divine  Sonship  of  Christ,  we  mean  it  cither  meta- 
physically or  non-metaphysically.  and  in  either  case  we 
have  asserted  a  definite  Christological  dogma.  There  is 
al.so  a  confusion  in  regard  to  Kaftan's  use  of  the  term  faith. 
Thus,  in  one  place  he  says  that  the  question  whether  Christ 
is  only  a  man  or  the  "only  begotten  of  the  Father",  is  a 
question  of  faith,  not  of  historical  science.  Here  it  is 
"evident  that  he  uses  the  term  faith  subjectively  as  in  some 
sense  equivalent  to  Chri.stian  cxi>crience.  so  that  the  sub- 
jective principle  of  his  modem  theology  is  here  made  to 

"Til.  KaftM.  Of.  til.,  p.  68. 
"  Ibid.,  p.  la 
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settle  a  question  which,  according  to  his  own  view,  beloni 
to  tiie  old  faith,  which  ought  to  be  determined  by  historical 
investi^tion.  These  points  will  illustrate  the  essential  diHi- 
ciilty  inherent  in  Kaftan's  plan  and  method. 

The  "uld  faith",  according  to  Kaftan,  can  be  character- 
ized by  one  word.  It  is  faith  in  Qirist  (Chrislusglaube).^ 
The  fundaniental  point  of  controversy  between  the  "old 
faith"  and  the  "new  faith"  is  whether  Christ  is  regarded 
as  the  object  of  Christian  faith,  or  oiUy  as  its  first  sub- 
ject.''  In  order  to  understand  the  opposition  between  the 
old  and  new  faiths,  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  section 
in  Kaftan's  book  following  tlie  exposition  of  the  "uld 
faitli",  in  whldi  tie  seeks  to  show  that  Christianity  stands 
or  falls  with  the  old  faith.'*  It  is  specifically  from  the 
standpoint  of  His  revelation- value  that  Cliriat  is  considered. 
And  it  is  the  point  of  Kaftan's  opposition  to  the  "new 
faith",  that  it  does  not  g^uarantee  any  revelation  of  God  in 
Christ ;  and  that  it  does  not  do  this  just  because  of  its  human- 
itarian conception  of  Jesus.  It  has  committed  the  mistake 
of  the  "old  theology"  in  identifying  faith  and  theology, 
and  so,  liecause  it  cannot  accept  the  old  theological  formu- 
las, it  denies  that  Jesus  is  "from  above",  ami  leaves  us  with 
only  a  human  Christ.  We  may  say.  then,  that  in  Jesus 
was  a  fuhiess  of  religious  life  as  in  no  other  man,  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  His  ideas  about  God  are  adequate  for  us 
to-day,  or  that  in  Him  we  see  God.  Over  against  this 
"new  faith"  which  is  destructive  of  Christianity,  Kaftan 
sets  the  "old  faith"  with  which  Christianity  stands  or  falls. 
He  first  describes  it  as  belief  in  God.  To  most  of  what  he 
says  about  God,  Bousset.  a  representative  theologian  of  the 
"new  faith",  gives  his  assent."  "The  old  faith",  says  Kaf- 
tan, "is  the  faith  in  the  Almighty  Father  who  forgives  us  all 
our  sins,  and.  in  the  power  of  such  forgiveness,  gives  us. 
"'Ibid.,  p.  i& 

"Ibid-.V-  2. 

"Ibid.,  pp.  40-73- 

*  Cf.  Kaftan,  cp.  eil.,  pp.  igC,  especially  p.  24 ;  and  Bomtct,  o^  eU,, 
P-aSp. 
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eternal  life,  here  in  time  and  there  in  elernily."  God  is, 
moreover,  the  ground  of  all  things,  sclf-cxistcnl  and  abso- 
lute, and  yet  a  Person.  He  governs  the  world,  and  performs 
miracles  in  accordance  with  His  will.  Kaftan  means  all  this 
in  earnest.  How  much,  however,  his  idea  of  the  "old  faith" 
is  affected  by  his  modern  theological  view&  can  be  seen 
when,  over  against  the  objection  to  conceiving  God  as  ab&o- 
Intc  and  also  as  [wrsonal,  he  affirms  that  all  our  thought 
about  God  is  symbolical  only.  One  is  reminded  of  Sabatier 
and  Ihc  ParU  school.  This  type  of  religious  agnosticism, 
however,  is  not  adopted  by  Kaftan. 

Thus  far  his  opposition  to  the  modem  lilwral  theology 
docs  not  come  sharply  into  view,  since  Kaftan's  remarks 
about  miracles  in  this  place  are  very  brief.  It  is  when  he 
speaks  about  Christ  that  the  difTerence  appears  most  clearly. 
According  to  the  "old  faith"  Jesus  is  the  ohject  of  faith. 
Man  is  a  sinner  and  needs  forgiveness,  and  this  be  has  only 
throi^i)  Jesus  Christ."  Here  again  Kaftan's  statement  of 
the  "old  faith"  has  a  specifically  modern  tont  Nothing 
is  said  about  the  deity  of  Christ  or  His  diviiw  and  human 
natures.  All  this  is  regarded  as  metaphysical  theology. 
The  chief  emph-isis  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  in  the  person  of 
Jesus  the  living  God  comes  into  our  experience.  This  in>- 
pression.  however,  is  not  supposed  by  Kaftan  to  be  made 
by  the  ethical  character  or  the  inner  life  of  Jesus;  it  is  rather 
ihe  Christ  of  the  aitire  New  Testantent  who  is  a  revelation 
of  God  to  us.  There  arc  three  essential  points  here  which 
mark  the  "old  faith",  namely,  the  divine  Sonship  of  Jesus, 
His  mediatorial  death,  and  His  resurrection. 

The  divine  Sonship*'  means,  that  the  trun  Jesus  stands 
in  an  absolutely  unique  relation  to  God ;  a  relation  In  which 
no  one  else  has  ever  stood  or  can  ever  stand,  because  "it 
was  constitutive  for  His  person".  Here  again  it  is  very 
evident  that  the  principles  of  Kaftan's  modem  theology  arc 
determining  his  supposedly  historical  statement  of  tlie  "old 

"Katun,  op.  cit^  pp.  a^ff. 
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faith".  The  statement  that  Jesus'  peculiar  relation  to  God 
was  "constitutive  for  His  person".  Kaftan  says,  might 
naturally  be  taken  in  a  metaphysical  sense,  but  this  he  ab- 
solutely rejects.  Instead  of  falling  back  on  philosophy,  he 
tells  us,  we  must  go  to  the  Scriptures.  But  he  apparently 
does  not  realize  that  which  the  theologians  of  the  "new 
faith"  fully  rec(^niz«,  namely,  that  the  Scriptures  assert 
the  divine  Sonship  of  Christ  in  a  metaphysical  sense.  He 
goes  on  rather  to  affirm  that  the  meaning  of  the  divine 
Sonship  of  Jesus  in  Scripture  is  that  God  Himself  "meets 
us"  in  Christ,  and  that  Christ  is  the  "personal  revelation" 
of  God  to  us.  With  these  vague  remarks  he  leaves  the 
subject. 

In  this  connection*'  he  refers  in  a  foot  note  to  the  Vir- 
gin birth  in  a  very  characteristic  way.  He  does  not  him- 
self appear  to  doubt  its  historicity,  but  he  is  modern  enough 
to  be  quite  ready  lo  give  this  up.  For  even  if  not  historical, 
it  is,  he  says,  of  value  as  expressing  the  faith  of  the  first 
Oiristians  that  Jesus  was  "from  above".  This,  as  Boosatt 
remarks,  is  a  mode  of  argument  not  easy  to  comprehend. 
How  can  Kaftan  prove  to  those  who  on  literary  and  his- 
torical grounds  reject  the  virgin  birth,  that  it  is  the  poetical 
expression  of  the  faith  of  the  earliest  Christians  in  the 
divine  Sonship  of  Jesus?  For  that  is  just  what  is  rejected, 
namely,  that  this  does  express  the  faith  of  the  primitive 
Christian  community.  It  is  said  that  it  is  not  found  in 
Mark  and  the  earliest  Christian  tradition  lying  back  of 
Mark;  nor  in  Paul,  nor  in  the  author  of  Acts.  It  is  held 
that  it  represents  a  speculation  probably  late  and  of  only 
a  small  part  of  the  Christian  Church.  If.  then,  its  histor- 
icity is  rejected  on  these  grounds,  how  can  Kaftan  prove 
that  it  represents  "poetically"  the  belief  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity that  Christ  is  "from  above" ?»• 

In  r^ard  to  the  mediatorial  death  of  Oirist,"  Kaftan 

*  Cf.  ibid,,  note  on  p.  36. 
"  Cf.  BouMH.  op.  eil..  p.  awk 
■  Kaftan,  op.  rii.,  pp.  joff. 
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is  brief  and  obscure.  Its  explanation,  he  thinks,  is  to  be 
sought  along  the  line  of  the  ideas  of  God's  love  and  right- 
eousness. The  ideas  of  "expiation"  and  "satisfaction"  are 
rejected  as  part  of  the  "old  theology".  He  rejects  also  the 
view  of  the  modem  liberal  thcolog)-  on  this  point,  because 
it  regards  Jesus  only  as  a  prophet  announcing  the  pardon 
of  sin,  and  finds  no  place  for  His  death.  Kaftan  emphasizes 
the  death  of  Christ  in  relation  to  tlic  pardon  of  sin,  but 
does  not  explain  this  relation,  He  simply  says  that  the  old 
faith  finds  in  the  death  of  Christ  the  revelation  of  the  love 
of  God.  In  what  respect  this  goes  beyond  the  view  of  the 
liberal  theolog)',  he  fails  to  explain. 

The  final  clement  of  the  "old  faith"  in  regard  to  Christ 
is  His  resurrection.  It  is,  however,  the  fact  of  the  resur- 
rection, not  the  manner  of  it,  which  is  essential."  Hence, 
while  Kaftan  accepts  the  bodily  resurrection  of  Christ,  he 
would  include  under  the  old  faith  the  objective  vision 
hypothesis,  and  reject  only  the  hypothesis  of  subjective 
visions. 

Finally,  the  old  fatth  asserts  that  in  the  Holy  Spirit  it 
experiences  the  power  of  God.  And  since  it  is  God  who 
touches  us  by  His  Spirit,  we  may  say  that  the  Spirit  is  God. 

All  this.  Kaftan  concludes,  is  simply  the  "old  faith",  and 
not  theological  speculation.  It  is.  moreover,  the  old  faith 
in  its  fulness  and  purity.  And  with  this  faith  Christianity 
stands  or  falls. 

This  "old  faith",  now.  demands  a  new  and  modern  theo- 
logical expression.  And  this  is  po.<fsibIe,  Kaftan  thinks,  just 
because  modem  thought  has  taup^ht  us  to  distinguish  faith 
from  theology.  What,  then,  are  the  determining  principles 
of  this  theologj'  ?•*  It  is  not  a  theology  which  follows  each 
fleeting  modem  fashion.  It  is  a  theology  detennined  by  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  modern  culture.  Modem  ciJture 
is  not  an  afTair  of  the  last  ten  years,  but  is  to  be  reckoned 
by  centuries.    It  has  three  distinguishing  marks — the  aulon- 

•/Wtf..  p,32. 

'Ibid.,  pp.  73-iOS- 
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omy  of  the  individual  in  all  spheres,  or  freedom  from  all 
merely  external  authority ;  the  revolution  in  thought  brought 
about  by  Kant;  and  the  "sense  for  reality"  which  gives 
absolute  freedom  to  science.  Consequently  a  modern  theol- 
ogy  is  "a  theology  which  bows  to  no  merely  external  author- 
ity, which  follows  the  paths  of  modern  thought  which  is 
conscious  of  its  nature  and  limitations,  and  which  is  open  to 
all  knowledge  of  reality". 

Modem  theology,  then,  should  know  nothing  of  an  ex- 
ternal authori^  in  theological  knowledge.  The  symbols  of 
the  Refonnation  are  not  binding  upon  it,  for  a  theology 
which  is  not  grounded  in  God's  word  ceases  to  be  a  theol- 
ogy. But  the  Bible  is  no  doctrinal  authority  (Lehrcodex). 
In  the  Bible  lies  the  word  of  God,  like  the  soul  in  the  body. 
And  even  to  this  word  of  God,  the  mind  cannot  yield  as  to 
an  external  authority,  but  only  as  it  seizes  hold  of  the  mind 
and  heart. 

Moreover,  this  free  theolt^y  must  follow  Kant.  Kaftan 
says  that  Plato  is  the  philosopher  of  the  ancient  world; 
Kant  of  the  modem.  Modem  theology  must  recognize  the 
distinction  between  theoretic  and  "practically  conditioned" 
knowledge,  and  must  acknowledge  the  primacy  of  the  prac- 
tical reason.  In  this  way  theology  will  gain  independence 
of  philosophy,  will  be  able  to  see  that  every  world-view  is  a 
matter  of  faith  not  knowledge,  and  will  be  able  to  separate 
between  faith  and  theology.  In  fact,  Kaftan  considers  this 
distinction  so  essential  that  he  is  forced  to  acknowledge  that 
after  all  the  Gospel  or  "old  faith",  is  as  indifferent  to  Kant 
as  it  is  to  Plato.  The  Gospel,  he  says,  is  a  revelation  from 
God ;  all  theology  is  purely  human.  Modern  theology,  how- 
ever, is  especially  favourable  to  the  Gospel,  since,  accord- 
ing to  Kaftan,  it  enables  one  to  hold  fast  the  old  faith  amidst 
alt  the  changes  uf  theological  thought;  but  it  would  also 
seem  to  render  the  task  of  theology  of  very  little  importance. 

Finally,  modern  theology  must  allow  absolute  freedom  to 
"exact  science".  This  principle  Kaftan  would  carry  out  in 
a  different  way  in  the  case  of  natural  science  and  in  that  of 
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TTie  interests  of  theol(^,  he  affinm.  He  entirely 
the  sphere  of  ruitiiral  science;  not  so.  however,  with 
storical  criticism.  The  Christian  faith  is  a  historical 
aith.  and  this  fact  hnngs  it  into  direct  connection  with 
Blorical  criticism.  The  Church's  dogma  nmst  be  subjected 
3  a  critical  process  which  shall  separate  the  truth  from 
•r.  and  the  Bible  also  must  be  subjected  to  a  similar  pro- 


In  the  last  principle,  abstractly  stated.  Kaftan  is  right. 

Twdom  must  be  allowed  to  natural  science  and  historical 

"iticism.    But  whether  the  Gospel,  even  as  Kaftan  himself 

it.  is  indifTerent  to  the  results  of  natural  science  is  a 

different  matter.     And  as  far  as  Kaftan's  attitude  to 

't^  "^  ftorical  criticism  rs  concerned,  he  docs  not  remain  true 

*^^-^  the  assertion  thai  tl»e  Christian  faith  is  historical  and  so 

*^^cr»ncemed  with  the  results  of  historical  critirism.     For  in 

^"T^^aking  of  the  historical  criticism  of  the  Bible  he  affirms 

*-*^-at  the  question  which  interests  faith  is  whether  the  entire 

'^^^"•nent  of  the  BiWe  is  to  be  relegated  to  the  category  of 

"^■**lc  or  whether  there  is  a  kernel  of  truth  in  it,  and  then 

^^scrts  that  this  is  a  question  of  faith  and  not  of  historical 

^•^licisni,  thus  claiming  an  independence  of  historical  criti- 

^"Srn  very  similar  to  his  asserted  independence  of  natural 

**=>ence. 

This  is  the  program  of  the  "Modem  nicolog>-  of  the 

^-^^d   Faith".     Its  validity  obviously  depends  upon  certain 

^^idtrlying  ideas,  and  any  real  criticism  of  it  must  meet  it 

*t  this  point.     It  is  not  a  matter  of  importance  to  take  up 

^"C  point  of  controversy  between  Kaftan  and  Griitzmacher 

**  to  whether  or  not  Kant  is  antiquated.     What  it  really 

founts  to  is  that  Kaftan  and  Griitzmacher  both  point  out 

f^rtain  modem  ideas  which  arc  in  conflict  with  one  another. 

this  only  shows  that  tlw  "modem  consciousness"  is  no*  a 

unitaiy  affair;  in   fact,  its  indetcrminatcness  alone  would 

prevfnt  any  scientific  use  Iwinn  made  of  it.     The  tenn 

'"™fcro  theoi<^y"  may  have  a  historical  significance,  like 

I**'   term  "modem  philosophy",  but  it  has  no  value  for 
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Systematic  Theology  u  a  science.    Tlie  question  is  wliet 
Kaftan's  modern  theol<^cal  principles  can  harmonize  wi 
the  Gospel. 

Neither  can  we  take  time  to  discuss  the  question  whether 
Kaftan  is  correct  in  claiming  to  go  back  to  Kant  in  his 
distinction  of  theoretic  and  practical  knowledge.  We  are 
inclined  to  agree  with  Beth  and  Bous»et  who,  from  their 
very  different  points  of  view,  have  found  here  a  "one  sided" 
interpretation  of  Kant,  and  even  an  exaggeration  of  the 
Ritschlian  position.  When,  for  example.  Kaftan  claims 
that  scientific  knowledge  is  universal,  and  a  general  view 
of  the  world  only  an  individual  expression  of  personal  rteed. 
we  think  that  Boussct  is  correct  in  affimiing  that  this  inter- 
pretation of  Kant  is  enough  to  make  him  "turn  over  in  his 
grave".  In  his  discussion  of  the  ultimate  metaphysical  prob- 
lems from  the  standpoint  of  the  "practical  reason",  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Kant  was  seeking  universal  and  ob- 
jectively valid  truth. 

The  fundamental  difficulty  is  that  Kaftan's  "old  faith 
and  his  "modem  theoIog>-"  arc  two  incommensurable  quan- 
tities. And  this  difficulty,  in  turn,  goes  back  to  his  distinc- 
tion between  faith  and  theology.  Upon  ihis  distinction,  as 
Kaftan  himself  aSirms,  depends  the  possibility  of  his  mod- 
ern  theology  of  the  old  faith.  But  since  faith  and  doctrine 
are  inseparable,  his  old  faith  is,  to  a  large  extent,  just  the 
old  theology.  Consequently  the  old  faith  is  not  given  scien- 
tific form,  but  is  rather  curtailed  by  the  principles  of  his 
modem  theology;  and  the  old  faith,  in  its  turn,  limits  the 
consistent  application  of  these  modern  principle*. 

The  decisive  question,  therefore,  is  the  sharp  separation 
between  faith  and  theology  which  Kaftan  makes.  This  is 
impossible  in  the  way  in  which  he  conceives  it.  The  term 
"faith"  may  be  used  either  subjectively  or  objectively.  It 
denotes  cither,  subjectively,  an  attitude  of  trust  or  belief  on 
the  part  of  the  human  soul,  or  else,  objectively,  the  objects 
or  truths  believed  in  or  trusted.  In  this  latter  or  objective 
sense,  it  is  simply  a  name  for  the  doctrinal  content  of  faith 
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in  the  fonner  or  subjective  sense.  When,  Ibcreforc,  Kaftan 
speaks  of  the  "old  faith",  and  says  that  tt  is  to  be  historically 
determined,  he  can  only  mean  ihc  truths  of  the  Giristian 
faith.  And  these  truths  are  simply  the  fundamental  Chris- 
tian doctrines  or  the  "old  theology",  if  yon  will.  It  is  nol 
possible,  therefore,  to  separate  so  sharply  "judgments  of 
faith"  and  "judgments  of  knowledge",  as  Kaftan  does.  In 
other  words,  faith  as  trust — fiducia — involves  knowledge 
of  the  truth  believed  and  assent  of  the  mind  to  it.  And 
though  these  latter  eletiients  of  faith  need  not  be  taiiporally 
precedent  to  trust,  they  are.  nevertheless,  implicated  in  the 
act  of  faith.  That  faith  is  an  act  of  personal  trust ;  that  it 
cannot  be  produced  by  arguments;  that  its  origin  depends 
on  the  Spirit  of  God;  all  this  docs  not  alter  the  fact  that  it 
has  a  definite  content  of  truth  or  doctrine.  Hence  it  is  im- 
possible to  stale  the  "old  faith"  without  the  "old  theology", 
and  hence  it  is  also  impossible  to  state  a  modem  theology, 
in  the  sense  in  which  these  theologians  mean  that  term, 
without  at  the  same  time  niodeniiKing  the  "old  faith".  This 
sharp  separation,  then,  between  faith  and  theology  could 
only  have  real  meaning,  if  faith  were  conceived  as  a  mere 
feeling  or  mystical  impression  of  some  kind.  In  that  case 
theology  could  be  r^ardcd  as  its  intellectual  expression, 
after  the  manner  of  Sabaticr.  But  this  is  not  Kaftan's 
view.  In  the  article"  replying  to  Griitxmacher,  he  .lays 
that  the  latter  has  misunderstood  him ;  that  nothing  is 
farther  from  his  meaning  than  to  put  "religion,  faith,  and 
the  Gospel"  on  one  side,  and  "theolog>',  knowledge,  dogma", 
on  the  other  side.  "By  faith",  he  says,  "1  understand  the 
immediate  statement  {Witdergabe)  of  the  revealed  truth 
received  by  faith;  by  theology  the  temporally  conditioned 
worifing  over  of  faith,  namely,  of  the  revealed  truth  appro- 
priatc<l  by  faith".  But  if  this  is  the  case,  then  theological 
Kience  simply  formulates  tlie  truths  of  revelation,  and  there 
is  a  fixed  doctrinal  clement  given  historically  to  theology. 
Hence,  we  repeat.  Kaftan's  "old  faith",  so  far  as  he  has  left 
'Cf.  AOg^mtint  n.-tulK  Kirehent*il.    igoj,  pp.  liis,  lllCi 
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U  unmodified  by  liis  "modem  theology",  is  the  "old  thcol- 
ogy".  His  distinction,  therefore,  between  faith  and  the- 
ology is  simply  one  of  a  more  and  less  definite  doctrinal 
statement.  Who,  then,  shall  tell  us  where  faith  leaves  off. 
and  thcolog:\-  bc^ns  ?  h 

It  is,  then,  impossible  to  keep  faith  and  theology  separate^ 
and,  as  a  result.  Kaftan  has  found  it  impossible  to  keep  his 
"old  faith"  unmodified,  or  to  apply  without  restriction  his 
moclem  principles.  On  the  contrar>'.  the  "old  faith",  involv- 
ing as  it  does  the  old  iheolf^*,  limits  the  free  subjective 
tendency  of  the  modern  theology,  which  will  know  no  "ex- 
ternal authority",  and  in  so  far  as  the  "modern  theology" 
is  strictly  applied,  it  limits  the  historical  determination  of 
the  "Gospel"  or  the  "old  faith". 

This  can  be  seen,  first,  in  regard  to  the  question  of 
authority  in  theological  knowledge.  It  is  the  first  principle 
of  this  modem  theology  that  its  truths  arc  to  be  deduced 
from  experience;  it  can  "bow"  to  no  external  authority. 
And  yet  the  "old  faith"  is  historically  and  objectively  given. 
This  would  l»c  possible,  were  faith  and  thcolog)*  absolutely 
separable.  But  since  they  are  inseparable,  how  can  this  be? 
In  this  respect,  then,  the  old  f.titb  and  the  modern  llieolc^y 
must  mutually  limit  one  another.  Since  the  old  faith  involves 
the  old  theology,  and  since  it  is  to  be  objectively  and  histor- 
ically determined,  there  is  an  objective  historically  deter- 
mined doctrine  which  is  a  fixed  dattim  for  the  "modcni 
theology".  How.  then,  can  modem  theology  with  its  free 
.subjectivism  really  be  in  earnest  in  its  rejection  of  an  ex- 
ternal authorit)'?  It  is  obvious  that  this  modern  theological 
principle  can  have  only  a  verj-  limited  application.  This 
freedom  of  ihcological  thought  really  can  only  Iwgin  where 
the  old  faith  leaves  off.  It  dare  not  change  the  old  faith 
which  is  a  historically  given  quantity.  But  since  the  old 
f.iith  involves  theology,  it  is  evident  that  a  fixed  doctrine  is 
given  to  the  Modem  Theology,  and  this  constitutes  a  limit 
to  its  freedom.  The  distinction,  as  was  said,  resolves  itself 
simply  into  one  of  more  or  less  definite  doctrinal  statcnwnt. 


orcraetnlo  the  fallacious  distinction  between  fact  anc! 
theory.  Thus  one  cannot  permit  a  naturalistic  philosophy 
to  affirm  that  Qirist  is  only  a  man.  for  thai  would  destroy 
the  "old  faith"  which  affirms  thai  Christ  is  "from  above". 
But  at  (his  point  the  "old  faith"  leaves  off  and  theolog)-  be- 
ginik  Hence  if  ore  affirms  that  Christ  is  divine  in  any  mcta- 
pli)rsical  s«nsc,  that  is  to  be  rejected  as  an  application  of 
Greek  philosophy  to  theology,  and  Kant  has  forever  de- 
livered us  modern  men  from  the  bondage  of  Plato  and 
Greek  metaphysics.  Suppose,  however,  that  one  should  say 
that  a  naturalistic  philosophy  is  just  as  modern  as  and  more 
valid  than  Kant's  metaphysical  agnosticism,  then  ihe  auton- 
omy of  the  individual  reason  aitd  the  rejection  of  all  external 
authority  in  theology,  would  have  to  be  very  much  curtailed 
by  the  supernatural  ism  of  Ihe  old  faith  as  slated  by  Kaftan. 
Indeed,  in  such  a  case,  it  is  difficult  to  sec  how  the  "modern 
tbeolojgy"  could  operate  at  all.  If  the  old  faith  is  histor- 
ically and  authoritatively  given,  theology  can  make  no  real 
use  of  the  principle  of  subjectivity  in  theology.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  siiwe  the  truths  of  the  "old  faith"  are  the  object 
of  theological  science;  and  since  faith  and  theology  are 
inseparable,  it  follows  that,  if  theology  is  really  liberated 
from  all  cxtenial  authority,  then  the  "old  faith"  must  also 
be  freed  from  external  authority.  Hence  the  principle  of 
autonomy  and  freedom  of  theological  thought  must  work 
back  into  the  "old  faith",  as  it  has  obviously  done  in  Kaftan's 
statement  of  the  "old  faith",  in  which  he  has  evidently  had 
the  fear  of  "Modern  Theology"  constantly  before  him.  The 
iirgin  binh  and  the  bodily  resurrection  of  Jesus  are  ac- 
cepted on  historical  grounds  as  jrart  of  the  "old  faith",  but 
when  Kaftan  says  that  the  former  may  be  simply  a  "poet- 
ical" expression  of  the  belief  that  Jesus  is  **from  above", 
and.  that,  in  regard  to  the  latter,  the  "objective  vision"  hy- 
pothesis is  to  be  included  under  the  "olrl  faith",  it  is  evident 
that  tie  is  speaking  no  longer  historically,  but  from  the 
uandpoint  of  his  "modem  theology".  And  when  he  says 
that  the  divine  Sonship  of  Oirist  can  have  no  metaphysical 
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nieaning,  this  theological  assertion  cannot  help  cutting  into 
the  "old  faith"  which  asserts  ihai  Jesus  was  "froiii  above" 
and  that  the  consciousness  of  a  unique  relation  to  God  was 
"constitutive  for  His  person".  For  if  these  arc  not  meta- 
physical affirmations,  they  can  have  no  real  meaning  Iwyond 
what  Hoiisset  would  be  ready  to  affirm,  as  can  be  seen  from 
his  statements  on  this  point.  Historically  speaking  the  deity 
of  Christ  in  a  metaphysical  sense  goes  back  to  tlie  New 
Testament.  If  it  is  to  be  ruled  out  from  a  supposedly  his- 
torical statement  of  the  "old  iaith".  it  can  oidy  be  done  by  a 
determination  of  what  in  the  New  Testament  is  really  a 
revelation  from  God ;  and  it  is  clear  that  Kant  and  the 
"modem  theology"  give  the  norm  for  this.  The  modem 
iheolog)'  thus  introduces  a  principle  of  subjectivity  into  the 
statement  of  tlie  "old  faith",  as  was  to  be  expected,  M 

Precisely  the  same  thing  can  be  seen  when  we  turn  from* 
the  formal  principle  of  authoritj'  in  religion,  to  the  second 
principle  of  this  modem  thcolog>' — the  influence  of  Kant, 
or  "knowledge  conscious  of  its  own  limits".  Here  again 
the  "modern  theology"  affects  the  "old  faith",  and  the  "old 
faith"  gives  to  "modem  theology"  elements  inconsistent 
with  its  principles.  That  the  "modern  theology"  has 
worked  back  into  Kaftan's  statement  of  the  "old  faith", 
can  be  observed  from  his  view  of  what  the  latter  affirms 
concerning  Christ.  We  have  seen  that,  in  stating  the  "old 
faith".  Kaftan  wishes  to  distinguish  his  view  from  the 
bumanitarianisni  of  what  he  calls  the  theolog)-  of  the  "new 
failh"  as  represented  by  Weincl  or  Bousset  He  asserts 
that  the  "old  faith"  maintains  the  divine  Sonship  of  Jesus, 
and  that  this  means  that  Jesus  stood  in  an  absolutely  unique 
relation  to  God,  a  relation  which  no  man  has  ever  attained 
or  can  ever  attain,  "because  it  was  constitutive  for  His 
person".  Kaftan's  new  theology,  however,  requires  him 
to  deny  tliat  this  hist  sentence  is  intended  in  any  real,  meta- 
physical sense,  since  the  second  principle  of  the  modem 
theology  is  the  rejection  of  metaphysics.  But  both  Herr- 
mann and  Bousset.  from  their  respective  standpoints,  could 
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accept  the  first  part  of  Kaftan's  definition  of  tlie  divine 
Sonsliip  of  Jesus,  while  Bousset  has  pointed  out  that  the 
last  part  of  it  can  have  no  mestitng  beyond  that  which  the 
theologians  of  the  "new  faith"  could  accept,  if  a  meta- 
physical interpretation  of  it  is  rejected.  It  is  certainly  not 
the  Jesus  of  the  old  faith,  which  Kaftan  has  given  us.  Go 
back  as  far  as  you  will  in  the  history  of  Christian  thought, 
back  to  the  belief  of  the  first  disciples  of  Jesus,  as  recorded 
in  the  New  Testament ;  nowhere  can  you  find  the  Jesus 
of  Kaftan,  but  always  a  Jesus  who  is  divine  in  a  meta- 
physical sense.  Kaftan  might  follow  the  theologians  of 
the  "new  faith",  and  seek  to  show  that  this  belief  was  only 
the  "dogmatics"  of  the  first  Iiclievcrs  in  Jesu.'v,  and  that 
Jesus  did  not  Himself  teach  His  deity;  but  he  cannot  affirm 
historically  that  his  Jesus  is  the  Jesus  of  the  old  faith,  no 
matter  how  far  back  he  goes.  It  is  not,  therefore,  simply  the 
theological  formula  of  a  Christology,  which  his  rejection 
of  metaphysics  has  affected,  but  the  "old  faith"  itself. 
Precisely  the  same  thing  could  be  shown,  did  the  limits  of 
this  article  permit,  in  regard  to  Kaftan's  statement  of  the 
"old  faith"  concerning  the  atonement,  where  the  principles 
of  his  theology  have  modified  very  decidedly  his  statement 
of  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  "old  faith".'* 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  just  as  true  that  Kaftan's  state- 
ment of  the  "old  faith"  limits  the  application  of  his  anti- 
metaphysical  theology,  and  that  his  separation  between  re- 
ligious and  theoretic  knowledge  cannot  be  held  in  liarmony 
with  the  distinct  supcmaturalism  which  his  old  faith  asserts 
in  regard  to  supernatural  revelation,  miracles,  and  the  ab- 
sohite  and  final  character  of  Christianity,  In  other  words, 
his  view  of  the  nature  of  religious  knowledge  and  his  re- 
jection of  metaphysics  in  theology  afford  no  adequate  apol- 
ogetic basis  for  his  view  of  the  final  character  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  as  resting  on  supernatural  revelation,  and,  in 
general,  for  the  .amount  of  Christian  supcmaturalism  which 
he  retains.  He  adopts  the  old  Ritschlian  position  on  this  stib- 
■Ob  this  pMirt  ef.  Bouitti,  op.  tit.,  19061  p,  joi. 
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ject,  ai>parcntl)'  unconscious  of  ilic  fact  that  many  oi  ihe 
modern  Kitsclilians  have  materially  modified  this  position,  ^j 
Kaftait  asserts  such  a  sharp  disdnction  between  "rclignotts"  ^| 
and  "theoretic"  knowledge  as  to  result  in  those  consequences 
which  have  so  often  been  pointed  out.  In  regard  to  this 
point,  Bcth's  criticism  docs  not  go  far  enough  or  deep 
enough,  lliis  criticism  is  to  tlie  effect  tliat  while  Kaftan 
has  distinguished  in  the  main  correctly  between  "religious" 
and  "scientific"  or  "theoretic"  knowledge,  he  has  confused 
religious  and  theological  knowledge  and  thus  has  failed  to 
recc^ize  the  objective  and  scientific  character  of  theological 
knowledge.  Consequently  he  has  failetl  to  relate  theology  to 
the  rest  of  the  sciences,  and  therefore  cannot  maintain  its 
scientific  character  or  the  objective  validity  of  its  knowl- 
edge. This  objection  is  justified  by  Kaftan's  stateiiKnts,' 
but  is  the  result  of  the  dualism  between  religious  and  thco* 
rctic  knowledge  which  Beth  himself  accepts.  It  is  not  merely 
Systematic  Theology  as  a  science  that  is  involved ;  it  is  the  j 
Christian  faith  itself,  which  cannot  thus  be  separated  from 
philosophy  anti  science,  as  is  attempted  by  both  Beth  and 
Kaftan.  It  is  Christianity,  or  the  Christian  faith,  or  thej 
Gospel,  and  not  simply  scientific  theology,  which  has  its< 
own  view  of  God  and  man  and  the  world.  And  this  Chris- 1 
tian  view  of  the  world,  together  with  Ihe  whole  of  Qiri$-J 
tian  tn:th.  brings  the  Christian  faith  into  direct  relation 
to  philosophical  knowledge.  It  is.  therefore,  inii)ossiblc 
to  separate  "religious  knowledge"  from  philosophicaJ 
knowledge,  and  to  isolate  Christianit>'  from  the  rest  of| 
our  knowledge,  as  Kaftan  seeks  to  do;  in  so  doing,  he 
isolates  not  only  scientific  theology,  but  the  objects  of 
the  Christian  faith,  from  all  the  rest  of  our  knowledge.  ^ 
He  seeks  to  do  this  by  claiming  that  all  that  tratiscends^| 
the  world  of  phenomenal  reality,  is  known  only  in  a  "prac-  ^i 
tically  conditioned"  way.  This,  however,  is  an  ambiguous 
expression  which  may  have  a  true  meaning  or  not.    \Vhat> 

"Cf.  AUgem.  rv.-iuth.  Kir<kcns«il.,  190S,  p.  ins;  *"<'  Modente  7V»A,  I 
p.  87. 
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Kaftan  means  is  that  objectively  ami  theoretically  valid 
knowicilge  docs  not  extend  to  tlte  sphere  to  which  the 
objects  of  faith  belong,  so  that  the  practical  experiential 
knowledge  of  those  objects  is  independent  of  general 
philosopliical  knowlc<lge.  Uut  piiilosophy  cannot  be  thus 
restrained  from  having  its  view  of  the  world  which  may 
oottceivably  conflict  with  that  of  Christianity.  In  thi& 
case  the  usual  result  is  that  llie  impossible  attempt  to 
have  two  wurUI-vicws — a  religious  and  a  scientific — both 
equally  valid,  breaks  down,  and  the  "theoretic"  or  "scien> 
tific"  view  is  rt^ardcd  as  "objective",  and  the  religious 
view  as  "subjective".  Hence  it  is  characteristic  of  recent 
apologetic  literature,  written  from  the  general  Kilschlian 
standpoint,  to  endeavor  to  relate  the  Christian  view  of 
God  and  the  world  to  philosophy,  and  to  reach  a  final 
unity  of  truth,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  case  of  Wobbermin 
and  especially  Hunzingcr.'" 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  of  the  matter.  It  is  not  simply 
that  an  adequate  Apologetic  for  Christianity  is  thus  ren- 
dered impossible.  The  "old  faith",  as  Kaftan  himself  con- 
ceives it,  cannot  be  maintained  upon  the  basis  of  this  theory 
of  religious  knowledge.  For  Kaftan's  "praclically  con- 
ditioned" knowledge  or  value  judgment,  is  not  a  knowl- 
edge of  metaphysical  reality  asserted  on  ethical  grounds. 
It  is  a  knowledge  which  rejects  metaphysics  and  hence 
can  make  no  affinnations  of  a  metaphysical  character. 
It  is  a  knowledge  which,  if  consistent,  must  reduce  its 
truths  to  practical  values.  If,  therefore,  it  is  consistent, 
it  will  not  be  able  to  maintain  supernatural  Qiristianity, 
for  that  can  be  done  only  upon  a  metaphysical  basis.  The 
consistent  application  of  these  principles  is  to  be  found  in 
Herrmann,  not  in  Theodor  Kaftan.  For  if  we  are  to  have 
no  metaphysical  elements  in  Christianity,  it  must  surely  be 
reduced  to  small  dimensions ;  in  a  word,  it  must  be  desuper- 

'C/.  Wobbermin,  Dtr  ekritllkh*  Gotltjglanht'  1907;  aUo  Huniingo', 
Apologctik  u.  Religion si>tiil.  in  iioMrer  Zelt,  Zeitsekr.  fir  vnutnschafll. 
T**9l,.  Jahrg.  51.  Heft  3,  pp.  i93'2i& 
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nalurali«d.  And  this  means,  not  to  escape  naturalism,  b 
to  yield  to  its  demands.  Kaftan,  of  course,  has  not  done 
this.  But  he  is  inconsistent,  and  in  so  far  as  he  has  adopted 
the  old  Rilschlian  premises  and  rejected  iheir  conclusions, 
he  h.is  permitted  the  "old  faith"  to  limit  the  application  o; 
the  principles  of  his  "modem  theology". 

Tliere  is.  it  is  true,  a  distinction  between  the  knowledge 
of  the  airistiaii  man  and  purely  theoretic  knowledge,  but 
it  is  not  the  titstinctioii  that  is  drawn  bj*  Kant,  or  Ritschl, 
or  Th.  Kaftan.  These  distinctions  introduce  a  species  of 
dualism  into  human  nature  and  experience  which  tends  to 
rob  religious  knowledge  of  theoretic  validity,  and  so  to  re- 
sult in  religious  agnosticism.  The  actual  distinction  is  that 
expressed  by  the  opposition  of  sin  and  grace,  the  nattiral 
consciousness  and  the  regenerate  consciousness.  It  is  a  dis- 
tinction, then,  which  makes  a  cleavage  through  all  of  our 
knowledge,  and  is  not  a  division  according  to  the  spheres 
of  its  objects  or  the  nature  of  its  validity.  It  is,  moreover, 
a  distinction  which  it  should  be  possible  for  Kaftan  to 
maintain  in  view  of  ihe  supernal uralism  which  he  asserts, 
and  the  remarks  he  makes  concerning  sin  and  grace," 

The  same  kind  of  contradiction  is  found  to  exist  between 
Kaftan's  statement  of  the  "old  faith"  and  the  third  principle 
of  his  "modem  theology".  This  principle  he  calls  a  "sense 
for  reality"  (IVirklichkfitssinn).  by  which  he  means  an 
open  mind  toward  natural  .<icicncc  and  history.  Stitcd  thus, 
everyone  must  agree  with  him.  But  he  disctisses  this  prin- 
ciple in  regard  to  the  question  of  natural  science  and  mir- 
acles in  a  way  that  is  far  from  satisfactory.'*  He  affirms 
that  it  goes  without  saying  that  for  the  "old  faith".  "God 
performs  miracles  in  accordance  with  His  will  and  plan"; 
and  he  wishes  to  harmonize  this  with  natural  science  by 
saying  that  belief  in  miracles  and  natural  science  "have 
nothing  to  do  with  each  other".  But  what  does  this  mean 
and  what  can  it  mean  in  accordance  with  Kaftan's  prtn- 

"  Th.  Kadan.  Modtrnt  Tktol,  pp.  84-«5. 

'C/.  op.  cit,,  pp.  30,  31.  »p«dally  (be  note  on  p,  ai. 


ciplcs?  it  niiisl  mean  either  that  natural  science  and  the 
Christian  view  of  the  world  luve  reference  to  two  difTcrcnt 
spheres,  or  else  that  they  are  two  different  ways  of  looking 
at  the  same  sphere  of  reality,  that  is.  nature.  If  Kaftan 
meant  the  former  of  these  two  things,  then  he  would  simply 
be  asserting;  that  there  exists  a  world  of  spiritual  values 
aitd  realities  to  which  the  method  and  laws  of  natural  science 
have  no  application.  In  this  way  the  miracle  would  be 
removed  from  nature  altogether,  and  a  harmony  between 
the  90<alled  scientific  and  Oinstian  world-views  asserted 
which  Boussct  would  approve.**  But  tliis  would  not  be 
sufficient  for  Kaftan,  who  asserts  such  miracles  as  the  vir- 
gin birth  and  resurrection  of  our  Lord.  Kaftan  must 
mean,  then,  that  natural  science  and  Christianity  look  at 
nature  from  two  different  points  of  view.  If  this  diFference 
in  the  way  of  viewing  nature  is  aRimied  on  the  basis  of  a 
metaphysical  and  supematuralistic  view  of  God's  relation 
to  the  world,  then  the  limits  of  knowledge  in  natural  science 
could  be  pointed  out,  and  it  could  be  <thown  that  its  view 
is  not  ultimate  or  final.  If  all  the  series  of  second  causes 
is  dependent  on  a  personal  and  transcendent  God,  He  may 
introduce  cfTccts  into  the  scries  of  second  causes  which  they 
cannot  produce.  But  to  this,  the  only  adequate  vindication 
of  the  possibility  of  miracles.  Kaftan  is  not  entitled,  be- 
cause it  is  through  and  through  metaphysical.  Nor  docs  it 
seem  to  be  his  meaning,  for  he  says*''  that  what  natural 
science  concludes  about  the  world  has  no  interest  for  theol- 
ogy. And  that  by  this  he  does  not  intend  a  criticism  and 
limitation  of  knowledge  in  natural  science,  would  seem  to 
appear  from  his  statement  th.it  "to  know  nature  and  to  know 
her  absolute  uniformitj-  is  the  same  thing"*.*'  He  appears 
to  agree  with  Herrmann  who  puts  it  thus:  "in  nature  only 
that  can  be  real  which  happens  in  accordance  with  natural 
law",  and  "that  which  can  appear  as  real  in  nature,  must 

"  Cf.  BouM«t.  »^  til.,  p.  336- 
'Cf.  K«ft*n,  of.  cii..  pp.  8811. 
"  Cf.  of.  til.,  p.  ao. 
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validate  itself  as  in  accordance  with  natural  law";** 

with  Boussct  who  also  says"  that  natural  science  cannot' 

be  satisfied  with  the  statement  that  she  cannot  but  view 

nature  as  an  unbroken  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  but  the 

entire  sphere  of  nature  must  be  claimed  by  natural  science. 

and  her  point  of  view  regarded  as  final  in  this  sphere.     In 

accordance  with  this  both  Herrmann  and  Bousset  clearly 

rect^ize  that  this  view  excludes  the  possibility  of  miracles 

in  the  sense  of  the  "old  faith".     This  is  quite  a  different  *^ 

matter  from  recognizing  the  validity  of  natural  science  and      *.  '^ 

pointing  out  its  limits.    It  is  really  a  naturalistic  philosophy  > 

from  the  standpoint  of  natural  science,  resulting  from  ibt^^ 

mistake  of  supposing  that  its  categories  are  ultimate.     ■■^''■^-~v_» 

it  results  cither  in  the  attempt  to  put  the  so-called  scicniif^^  w 

and  Christian  world-views  side  by  side  as  two  equally  vali,/   Fr. 

views,  or,  since  this  is  impossible  to  maintain,  in  regarding 

the  so-called  scientific  view  as  objective  and  the  Christian 

view  as  subjective,  as  is  done  by  Herrmann  in  his  recent 

essay,  Der  Christ  und  das  IVunder.     This  is  really  tli 

necessary  cotisequence  of  Kaftan's  modem  principles,  whi' 

are  thus  seen  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  belief  in  miracles 

the  sense  of  the  "old  faith". 

A  precisely  similar  weakness  and  vacillation  is  to  be 
in  Kaftan's  discussion  of  this  third  principle  of  his  "modi 
theology",  that  is,  the  "sense  for  reality",  in  relation  lo 
question  of  historical  criticism.     He  quite  correctly  al]< 
the  necessity  and  validity  of  the  historical  criticism  of 
Bible.     He  justly  asserts  that  Christianity  is  a  histo 
religion,  and  that  Christ  is  a  historical  person  and  so  coi 
within  the  sphere  of  historical  investigation.    But  the  sch< 
of  Comparative  Religions  af^rms  that  tt  is  an  axiom  of 
torical  science  that  all  past  events  must  be  in  "analogy"  W 
our  present  experience,  and  that  all  historical  events 
ideas  are  genetically  related  to  others  in  a  way  tlut  a' 
lutely  excludes  supernatural  events  and  revelation  from 

"  Herrmann,  op.  etl.,  p.  igo. 
•  BouMct,  «f.  eit..  Pi  336l 
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Sphere  of  historicfti  reality.     Does  Kaftan,  then,  escape  the 
dogmatic  naturalism  which  determines  the  rules  of  this  so- 
called  historical  method,  and  does  he  seek  to  defend  a  truly 
historical  tnethod  free  from  dogmatic  presuppositions  of 
this  character?     Not  at  all.     This  could  be  done  only  on 
the  basis  of  a  metaphysics  which  should  adequately  ground 
Christian  supcmaturalism.     On  the  contrary  he  goes  di- 
rectly against  his  principle  of  opcn-mindedness  to  historical 
investigation  and  to  his  statement  that  Christ  and  Christian- 
ity arc   historical    matters,    by    saying  that    the  question 
■whether  Christ  is  "from  above",  that  is.  the  question  in 
'Which  the  "old  faith"  is  interested,  is  a  matter  of  faith  and 
not  of  history,  and  that  the  "old  faith"  is  independent  of 
liistorical  criticism.     This  independence  of  the  results  of 
Iiistorical  criticism  is  impossible  to  maintain.     The  results 
«f  the  modern  historical  method,   if  consistently  applied, 
Trill  issue  in  removing  even  the  human  Jesus  from  history, 
as  KalthofT  has  shown  over  against  Bousset.     It  will  not 
l>c  possible  for  Hemnann  to  hold  fast  to  the  "inner  life  of 
Jesus",  much  Ic&s  for  Th.  Kaftan  to  maintain  his  "entire 
tiblical  Christ".    Hence  the  "old  faith",  through  this  asser- 
tion of  its  independence  of  historical  criticism,  constitutes  a 
dogmatic  limitation  of  the  "modern"  principle  of  keeping 
t^n  minded  to  its  results. 

It  will  now  be  sufHdcntly  plain,  we  think,  that  Kaftan's 
"old  failh"  and  his  "modern  theology",  are  not  harmon- 
ious one  with  the  oihcr,  and  that,  since  faith  and  theology 
are  inseparable,  each  must  airtail  or  destroy  the  other,  when 
«  "modem  theology  of  the  old  faith"  is  thus  attempted. 
And  it  is  also  evident  tliat  such  a  separation  between  faith 
and  thcolog)-  as  Kaftan  asserts  is  not  possible.  If  this  is 
so,  and  if  the  "old  theology"  is  essential  to  the  "old  faith", 
then  the  only  way  to  carry  out  this  new  program  is  to  resort 
lo  the  method  of  the  old  Mediating  Theology,  that  is,  to 
lake  the  old  doctrinal  system  and  seek  to  modernize  it.  Tin's 
is  what  Seeberg  and  Grutzmacher  have  done. 
Before,   however,  considering  their  "Modern    Positive 
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Tlieology",  the  inteniiediaie  view  of  Betli  must  be  briefly 
considered.  Sccbcrg's  position,  it  must  be  recognized. 
IS  in  certain  respects  very  like  that  of  Beth,  and  differs 
fcimewhai  from  (hat  of  Grutzmachcr.  In  fact,  quite  differ- 
cn(  opinions  Iiave  Ijccii  Iield  as  to  the  general  character  of 
Scebcrg's  thcolofij-.  Beth.'*  for  example,  finds  that  See- 
berg  has  attempted  anything  rather  than  a  "Mediating  Tlie- 
ology";  that  he  lias  simply  applied  modem  scientific 
n>cthod  to  theology— in  which  Beth  accords  with  him. 
Hon-sset,  on  the  other  hand,  finds  in  Seeberg  nothing  bul 
a  mediating  theology  which  takes  the  old  doctrines,  and 
simply  changes  them  to  suit  modem  ways  of  thinking." 
The  explanation  of  this  difference  of  opinion,  it  seems  to 
us,  results  from  the  fact  that  Seebcrg's  statement  of  his 
fundainenlal  principles  resembles  the  position  of  Beth, 
while  his  working  out  of  these  principles,  as  seen  especially 
in  his  '■  Fundamental  Truths  of  the  Christian  Religion",  is 
practically  a  retuni  to  the  old  Mediating  Theology. 

In  general,  this  demand  for  a  "Modem  Positive  Theol- 
Og>  "  resembles  that  for  the  "Modem  Theology  of  the  Old 
Faith".  According  to  Beth,  each  generation  has  its  own 
world-view,  as  has  also  Christianity.  Hence  a  modem 
theology  must  bring  Christian  truth  into  harmony  with  the 
world-view  of  the  particular  ,Tge."  A  "positive"  theologj- 
is  one  that  holds  that  the  supernatural  origin  and  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ.  His  deity  and  atoning  death,  are  essential 
to  Christianity.*'.  .\  modern  positive  theology,  therefore, 
must  take  this  as  something  given,  and  from  its  own  stand* 
point  and  method  state  this  Christian  truth  in  harmony 
with  modem  thought.  Similarly  Seeberg"  holds  that  the 
task  of  such  a  theology  is  to  express  the  revealed  truth  of 

"  Beth.  Die  Modfrne  «.  rfi>  Printipim  d.  Thtol,  pp.  134(1, 

"  BoitMct.  op.  eit.,  1906.  p.  374. 

■C/.  Beth.  of.  cil..  p.  loo.  The  term  u*ed  is  Weltbild,  which  it  4i»> 
tlnguiihed  from  Wettansehauung,  the  tormer  being  the  view  which  id- 
tact  lakes  of  (he  world,  recoicniied  &i  not  Tinal,— and  the  latter  denoting 
an  ultimate  philosophical  view. 

"  Beth,  op.  eit,  p.  105. 

"  Setbcrg,  Dit  Kirehe  DeulschUtndi  «.  *,  K..  pp,  305  ff. 
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Christianity  in  the  forms  of  thought  of  a  particular  age. 
His  idea  of  the  specific  problems  of  ihi5  theology  is  deter- 
mined  by  two  things.  First,  Christianity  is  a  historical 
religion,  and  therefore  open  to  historical  investigation.  If, 
then,  one's  view  of  history  is  that  of  a  naturalistic  develop* 
ment,  the  Qiristian  idea  of  revealed  truth  is  impossible. 
Hence  the  theologian  tnust  face  the  problem  of  evolution 
and  revelation.  Secondly,  wc  "experience"  revelation,  and 
in  each  age  Christian  experience  will  find  some  new  truth. 
Hence  old  ideas  must  be  restated  in  the  light  of  the  soul's 
experience.  It  becomes,  therefore,  a  question  whether  such 
ideas  are  objectively  valid.  Thus  questions  of  the  nature  of 
religious  knowledge  also  press  upon  modern  iheolc^y. 

Thus  far  there  is  a  general  agreement  between  these 
theologians  and  Th.  Kaftan.  It  is  in  respect  to  the  under- 
lying ideas  of  principle  and  method  that  the  dilterences 
emerge,  and  it  is  these  points  alone  that  we  c-in  stop  very 
briefly  to  discuss.  Beth  and  Sccberg  both  agree  with 
GrutMuacher***  against  Kaftan  in  asserting  the  possibility 
of  metaphysics  and  the  necessary  inclusion  of  a  meta- 
physical element  in  theology.  They  agree,  moreover,  in 
affirming  the  "theoretic"  or  "scientific"  and  "objective" 
character  of  theological  knowledge,  and  its  necessary  con- 
tact with  scientific  and  philosophical  knowledge.  They 
agree  also  as  to  the  impossibility  of  "isolating"  Diristian 
theology  from  the  rest  of  our  knowledge,  in  the  way  in 
which  this  is  done  by  Kaftan.  On  the  other  hand,  both 
Secbcrg  and  Beth  agree  with  Kaftan  against  (Jrtitzniacher, 
in  laying  more  emphasis  on  the  distinction  between  relig- 
ious and  theoretic  knowledge,  and  in  denying  Grulx* 
macher's  contention  that  faith  and  theology  are  inseparable. 
In  this  latter  respect  Grutzmachcr  has  ntorc  reason  tlian 
they  for  preferring  the  term  "Modern  Positive  Theology" 
to  "Modern  Thfolof;r>-  of  llic  Old  Failh":  and  this  is  one 
reason  why  Hernuann  and  Schian  prefer  Kaftan's  name 
for  his  theology,  since  it  expresses  the  distinction  between 

"Cf.  Article  Already  cited  irom  AUgtm.  ni.-hlh.  Kir(h*ns*it.,  1905. 
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faith  and  thcologj".  On  these  points  Beth  has  cxpre 
himself  more  fully  and  clearly  than  Seebcrg.  and  we  shaT 
do  best  to  examine  Beth's  position  in  order  to  sec  whether 
he  is  justified  in  going  as  far  as  he  docs  with  Kaftan,  and 
whether  his  position  is  free  from  the  objections  to  which 
that  of  Kaftan  is  exposed. 

Beth,*"  then,  adopts  Kaftan's  distinction  between  faith 
and  theology,  and  between  religious  and  theoretic  knowl- 
edge. But  he  criticises  Kaftan  for  confounding  theological 
knowledge  with  religious  knowledge.  The  result  of  this 
is,  Beth  says,  that  the  scientific  character  of  theology  can- 
not be  maintained,  and  no  adequate  Christian  Apologetics 
is  possible.  In  this  respect  Beth  differs  from  both  Th.  Kaf- 
tan and  Griitzmacher.  Beth's  philosophical  position  is 
"critical  reAlism".  By  this  he  means  to  affirm,  not  simply 
that  we  can  know  real  objects  in  sense  perception,  but  that 
by  a  criticism  of  experience  we  can  obtain  a  knowled^  of 
ultimate  reality,  that  is.  of  God.  self,  and  the  world.  Since, 
therefore,  in  this  extension  of  theoretic  or  philosophical 
knowkdge  to  the  nielapliysical  spliere.  this  critical  realism 
claims  theoretic  validity  for  its  knowledge.  Kaftan  s  sepa* 
ration  of  theological  knowledge  from  scientific  knowledge, 
is  regarded  as  erroneous  by  Belli.  Accordingly  he  rejects 
Kaftan's  attempt  to  keep  Christian  theology  out  of  relation 
to  science  and  philosophy,  and  demands  an  Apologetic  which 
shall  bring  Christianity  and  its  world  view  into  positive 
relations  with  philosophy  and  science.  Bnt  while  in  this 
respect  Beth  agrees  with  Griitzmacher  against  Kaftan,  in 
anotlier  respect  he  differs  from  Grfitzniacher.  and  agrees 
with  Kaftan.  Bclh  affirms  the  sharp  distinction  and  sepa- 
ration between  faith  and  theolog>',  and  between  reli^ous 
and  theoretic  or  scientific  knowledge,  which  Kaftan  asserts. 
According  to  Beth  theological  knowledge  is  "objective", 
"scienlific"  and  "theoretic",  and  is  not  determined  by  "'prac- 
tical" considerations,  whereas  religious  knowledge,  that  is, 
the  knowledge  which  faith  has  of  its  objects,  is  of  a  totally 

"Beth,  of.  fit.,  pp.  344ft. 
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iiHatal  character,  being  "practically  conditioned"  in  its 

Wfure  ami  n«ithcr  demanding  nor  capable  of  objective 

tad  scientific  grounds.     In  this  Beth  finds  the  possibility 

of  3  "Modem   Postive  Theol<^y",   and  argues,   against 

Gnitnnacber,  that  when  this  distinction  b  not  made,  each 

change  in  theolofpcal  science  means  a  change  of  the  Chris- 

ian  faith."     Theological  knowledge  must  seek  "thcorcti- 

iiy  and  objectively  valid"  truths,  while  religious  knowl- 

;e  is  experiential  and  practical  in  character  and  cannot 

be  defended  "scientifically"  or  "theoretically".     Religious 

knowledge  is  not  subjective  in  the  sense  of  being  illusory, 

l»ui  in  its  independence  of  all  theoretically  or  rationally 

valid  grounds.     In  a  word,  it  is  a  matter  of  personal  con- 

■Btih  allaches  liis  vitw  to  thai  o(  tipuus,  Lehrbuth  dtr  tv.  prof. 
DofmHif  373,  p.  68.  Beth  snyi ;  "Theological  knowledge  »  acienlific 
■>iMtVdK«.  "id  iJifTert  tliu»  euentullj'  from  rtlicious  knowledxc,  which 
'^  «t  tti  baM%,  and  which  it  to  be  worked  over  by  it  One  am, 
tlieKforc,  suppose,  in  reicard  to  reliitlous  knowtedxe,  thai  it  is  prcjnii- 
'  prBciically  conditioned,  nnd  is  completed  in  a  proce»  in  which 
t  (risacy  of  ihc  practical  reason  i»  lo  be  acknowledged ;  neverthclcBt, 
lActfcpcal  knowledffc,  at  >ci«niific,  is  o(  a  theoretic  character.  It  it  not 
1^  Qiorc  dependent  on  tubjecttve  conaideraiiont.  and  cannot  be  to, 
|*B  otbcT  acienlilic  kDowledgc,  and  ii  must  work  out  objectively  valid 
Cf.  B«h,  op.  til.,  p  asr. 
*Ii  the  point!  where  Reih  dilTera  from  Kaftan,  Seebera  asreea  en- 
y*^  with  Beth.  He  afreet,  moreover,  with  Beth  and  Kaftun  in  tra- 
jmung  more  itroncly  tlian  doci  Gruixmadier  the  practic.il.  cTperi- 
|V  character  of  religiou*  knowledge:  But  on  thit  point  Seeberg 
neither  safficienlly  clear  nor  self -con  si  stent.  He  affirms  that 
nacber  it  right  in  hii  affirmation  that  the  "Gotpel"  contain*  "thco- 
FHfeir  and  "ihroretic"  eleincnts.  but  immedialcly  adds  thai  tlie  soul 
iMidi  btlievct  in  these,  experiences  in  ihem  "no  taiiifsciion  of  itt 
1^^  (or  knowledjcc".  Cf.  the  passafcc  quoted  by  Grutimacher, 
I'^'ira,  igop,  p.  124,  from  articles  on  llelb  id  the  Allgtm.  rv.-lush, 
fl^nail.,  190?:  iliese  articles  we  have  not  been  able  to  obtain.  Cf. 
'  StebeTg'g  remarks  on  the  nature  of  dogma  in  hit  Fttitdamfntai 
["•*»«/ rt*  CkriitiiiH  Rfli{;hyn.  E.  T.,  pp.  110  ff.  Here  he  apDroaclies 
'  taify  the  potilion  of  Sabaiier  in  conceiving  Chrislian  doctrine  at 
'  *a  iMelleciuat  expression  o(  Girislian  "life"  or  "experience"  coo- 
•w^  n  mere  feeling.  In  thit  way  Seeberg  goct  further  than  TK 
I''*'  in  ttduciftg  the  Christian  consciousness  (o  a  state  of  feeling, 
lOiriiiiin  doctrine  to  a  merely  temporally  conditioned  statement 
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In  this  respect  Beth  has  gone  too  far  with  Kaftan  and 
the  old  Kitschliai)  theoIog>',  to  be  able  to  gain  the  end  he 
has  in  view.  It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  what  Itas  been 
said  by  way  uf  criticism  of  Kafua  on  tlie  ini])Ossibili^ 
of  this  separation  between  Christian  faith  and  theology, 
and  of  the  impossibilit)*  of  constructing  a  theology  on  this 
basis.  We  must  ask.  rather,  whether  Beth  ts  consistent 
as  regards  those  points  which  differentiate  him  from  Kaf- 
tan, and  whether  he  can  thus  overcome  the  weakness  which 
he  finds  in  Kafun's  position.  This  question,  we  think, 
must  be  answered  in  the  negative.  Faith,  subjectively,  as 
has  already  been  said,  is  just  a  psychological  attitude  of 
trust;  faith  ohjeciively  is  a  name  for  the  objects  trustcti  in 
or  the  truths  behcved,  that  is.  for  the  doctrinal  content  of 
faith  a$  a  mental  attitude.  As  Beth  himself  affirms,  it  is  a 
fact  that  in  religious  faith  and  experience,  there  is  involved 
a  knowledge  ol  the  objects  of  faith,  a  knowledge,  that  is, 
of  God  and  Christ  in  relation  to  the  world  and  self.  Hence, 
not  merely  in  scientific  theology,  but  also  in  religious  knowl- 
edge and  faith,  there  is  involved  a  series  of  "theoretic 
assertions",  as  Griitzmacher  calls  ihem.  These  assertions 
relate,  as  has  been  said,  to  the  objects  with  which  science 
and  philosophy  deal,  and  as  a  consequence  involve  a  de6nite 
relation  of  our  faith  or  religions  knowledge  to  the  rest  of 
our  knowledge  It  is  not,  then,  simply  that  ihcologicaJ 
science  conceived  in  a  purely  formal  manner  danands  that 
its  objective  validity  be  justified  in  relation  to  science  and 
philosophy,  but  the  Christian  faith  and  the  Christian's  faith 
themselves  involve  a  view  of  God  and  the  world,  which  must 
be  maintained  as  true  in  relation  to  science  and  philosophy, 
that  is,  to  so-called  "tlieoretic  knowledge".  In  fact  this 
seems  to  be  acknowledged  by  both  Beth  and  Seeberg.  Thus 
Beth  says."  speaking  of  Griitzmacher,  that  if  the  latter  had 

of  thia  life.  Thia  idea  appiari  to  be  quite  inconsisieni  with  his  actual 
theologic;]!  method,  in  which  he  follown  Grutimachcr  in  ac«p(iii([  tlie 
old  Christian  docirine  as  containinK  an  element  of  eicmally  valid  Iraih, 
and  in  seeking  to  mortify  thi*  in  accordance  with  "modem  thou^bL' 
"  Bcih,  of.  eit.  p.  as* 
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said  that  in  all  the  "doctrines  of  faith"  {Claubotssiilse)  cer- 
tain dements  of  philosophical  knowledge  {{■VfUerkniHtn) 
are  always  involved,  he  could  agree  with  him.     But  this  is 
precisely  what  Griitzinacher  does  affirm.    In  fact  he  points 
out  that  Beth  agrees  witti  biui  on  this  point,  ami  rightly  af- 
firms that  Bcth's  absolute  separation  between  faith  and  theol- 
ogy, and  between  religious  and  theoretic  knowledge,  cannot 
be  carried  out  in  harmony  with  tliese  admissions.    In  this  re- 
spect also  Sceberg**'  makes  statements  in  regard  to  the  close 
relation  of  "faith"  and  "theoretic  thought",  which  render  it 
impossible  for  him  also  to  carry  out  the  sharp  distinction 
which  he,  like  Beth,  draws  between  religious  and  theoretic 
Icnowlcdgc.  and  between  faith  and  theology.     And  in  point 
of  fact  he  lias  not  carried  this  out  in  his  theology. 

If,  then,  faith  involves  a  metaphysic  or  view  of  God 
and  the  world,  which  renders  necessary  a  Christian  Apolo- 
^•tics  which  shall  relate  Christianity  to  philosophy  and 
<lefeiid  it  in  the  light  of  philosophical  thought,  it  will  fol- 
low that  the  distinction  between   religious  and  theoretic 
knowledge,  as  held  by  Kaftan,  is  still  less  possible  for  Beth 
and  Seeberg,     In  other  words  if  such  an  Apologetics  as 
Beth  and  Seeberg  conceive  is  necessary,  it  is  not  because 
tbcc^ogical  Kience  is  formally  like  all  science,  but  because 
the  Christian   faith  involves  a  metaphysical  doctrine  and 
is  inseparable  from  such  doctrine.     And  if  this  is  so,  then 
the  separation  between  faiili  and  theology,  besides  being 
intrinsically  impossible,  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  position 
of  Beth  and  Seeberg  on  this  jwint.     If  faith  and  theology 
were  so  distinct  and  separate,  not  only  would  there  result 
the  "isolation"  of  Christian  faith  in  reference  to  the  rest 
of  knowledge,  but  also  the  limiution  of  theology  to  the 
ideas  implicated  in  such  faith,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
"isolation"  of  Christian  theology  in  the  same  respects.     In 
[8  word  the  position  of  Herrmann  and  Th.  Kaftan  in  this 
reelect  is  more  consistent  thai  that  of  Beth  and  Scebei^. 

'See  the  panag«  already  cited  <n  the  footnote  53. 
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Moreover,  Grutzmaclicr**  is  right  in  catling  attentioa 
to  tlie  fact  that  Lipsius.  to  whom  Beth  attaches  himself, 
is  more  consistent  than  Beth.  When  Lipsius  asserted  that 
religious  knowledge  necessarily  assumes  the  form  of  "intui- 
tive representations"  (Anschauungsbildcr).  lie  held  that 
these  were  true  only  as  symbols  of  religious  feeling  (true 
only  "m  unmittelbarer  Einhetl  mil  dcr  Gefiihhbcslimm- 
tkeit"),  and  not  adequate  when  considered  as  real  expres- 
sions of  religious  truth.  That  is,  Lipsius  conchides  from  his 
view  of  the  purely  "practical"  character  of  religious  knowl- 
edge, thai  theological  knowledge  which  deals  with  these 
religious  truths  can  never  attain  ultimate  truth.  Hence  the- 
ology occiijiics  a  kind  of  Zwischcttland,  to  use  GriJtzmacher's 
term,  between  faith  and  knowledge.  If  the  distinction  be- 
tween religious  and  theoretic  knowledge  is  made  after  the 
fashion  of  these  theologians,  it  must  affect  the  scientific  v 
character  of  theology.  If  by  faith  we  do  not  and  cannot 
know  God  in  an  objectively  valid  way.  theological  science 
cannot  bring  us  such  knowledge  of  God,  for  theology  deals 
with  the  same  revelation  of  God  upon  which  faith  and  the 
religious  life  rests. 

If,  then,  it  is  impossible  thus  to  separate  faith  and  theol- 
ogy, if  it  is  seen  that  the  Christian  faith  involves  a  theology, 
then  the  only  way  in  which  a  "Modern  Positive  Theology" 
can  be  sought,  is  after  the  fashion  of  the  old  "Mediating 
Theology",  which  took  over  the  old  theology,  and  sought 
to  modify  and  modernize  it,  to  suit  what  was  then  sup- 
posed to  be  the  "modem  consciousness"  or  "modem 
thought".  This  is  the  way  which  Grutzni,icher  has  taken, 
and  Scehcrg  also,  in  practice  if  not  in  theory.  ■ 

Griitzmacher,  generally  sjwaking,  is  a  disciple  of  Sec- 
bcrg's,  and  his  theology  is  really  a  mediating  theology. 
This  characteristic  of  his  theological  method  can  be  clearly 
perceived  in  his  articles  against  Theodor  Kaftan,  already 
cited.'"'     He  distinctly  rejects  the  idea  of  an  entirely  new 

"Cf.  Studien.  Heft  j,  p.  129. 

'Cf.  Gruiimscher,  Anicln  in  the  Allgem.  rv.  tutk.  K.  Z.,  Nf.  44. 
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dogma,  and  considers  it  the  task  of  the  "Modem  Positive 
Theology"  to  accept  the  old  doctrinal  system  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  and  to  give  it  a  modern  form  or  to  modify 
it  so  that  it  can  ".assimilate"  modem  culture.  Grutzmacher 
expressly  denies  that,  in  this  attempt,  the  modem  thought 
i>  the  fixed  nonn  hi  accordance  with  which  the  "positive" 
ekmcnt  of  revealed  Christian  truth  is  to  be  modified.  On 
the  contrary,  he  affirms  that  the  right  of  the  "Modern 
Positive  Theology"  depends  on  the  fact  that  "modern  cul- 
ture" contains  elements  which  can  be  assimilated  by  the 
Christian  revelation.^"  What  he  really  attempts,  however, 
is  to  show  a  harmony  between  Christian  doctrine  and  mod- 
em thought,  and  to  restate  the  old  truths  in  forms  of 
modem  thought.  Along  with  the  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  Christian  truth  rests  on  supernatural  revelation  and  ts 
something  fixed,  is  found  the  old  rationalistic  distinction 
between  the  "form"  and  "content"  of  Christian  tnith,  and 
this  is  what  makes  possible  Grutzmacher's  attempt  at  a 
"Modern  Positive  Theology". 

His  idea  of  what  arc  the  characteristics  of  a  tmly  "posi- 
tive" theology,  he  has  set  forth  most  clearly  in  the  first 
part  of  the  third  volume  of  his  StudienV  He  has  ex- 
pounded his  conception  of  a  "positive"  theology  both  from 
its  formal  side  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  ideas 
about  tfie  nature  of  Christiiinity  and  specific  Christian  doc- 
trines, and  has  set  it  over  against  those  of  the  Ritschlian 
school  and  the  school  of  Comparative  Religions.  Much  of 
bis  criticism  of  these  schools  is  valid,  and  his  opposition  to 
them  is  clearly  set  forth.  He  shows  l>ow.  in  their  respec- 
tive views  of  theological  method,  they  fail  to  do  justice 
to  the  essential  nature  of  Christian  truth;  and  passes  on 
to  discuss  his  conception  of  the  nature  of  Christianity,  in 
opposition  to  these  two  schools.  Here  he  points  out  how 
the  "positive"  theology  differs  from  modern  liberal  theology 

"Cf.  GruUmaeher,  Die  Forderuni  doer  mod.  po(.  TheolJV*i«  Kirch- 
lit**  ZtiUfhr.,  1901,  pp.  371-373. 
'SiuduH  m.  i.  w..  Heft  3, 1909.  pp.  1-40- 
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io  Uirce  fundamental  points — the  emphasis  on  the  specifi- 
cally religious  character  of  Qiristianity  in  the  place  it  gives 
to  the  question  of  man's  relation  to  God.  the  assertion  o£ 
the  finality  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  determination 
of  the  truths  of  Christianity  from  the  Trinitarian  point 
of  view.  He  seeks  to  point  out  how  the  sciiool  of  Compara- 
tive Religions,  by  reason  of  the  naturalistic  presuppositions 
which  govern  its  so<alled  historical  method,  has  abandoned 
the  finality  of  the  Christian  religion,  anil  how  the  Ritsclilian 
school  leaves  iiisulKcient  grounds  for  maintaining  it.  Ch-er 
against  these  two  theological  schools,  he  sets  forth  his 
idea  nf  Christian  truth,  accepting  to  a  large  extent  the 
Church's  doctrinal  system.  This  is  that  "positive"  clement 
which  lie  thinks  must  be  maintained  and  restated  in  the 
light  of  modem  thought.  In  the  way  in  which  he  works  out 
his  thesis,  however.  Grutzmacher  differs  from  both  Th. 
Kaftan  and  Beth.  In  the  article  against  Kaftan,  already 
cited,  lie  criticises  that  scholar's  dependence  upon  Kant  and 
Ritschl;  his  separation  between  religious  and  theoretic 
knowledge;  and  his  separation  between  faith  and  theology. 
He  shows  tliat  faith  involves  theolog)-,  thai  this  theology 
contains  a  metaphysical  clement,  and  that  Christian  faith  and 
Christian  theology  must  be  related  to  the  rest  of  our  knowl- 
edge. "Modern  Positive  Theology",  therefore,  takes  the  old 
doctrine  and  seeks  to  harmonize  it  with  modem  thought. 

The  modifications  of  Kaftan's  position,  moreover,  whii 
were  made  by  Beth,  Grutzmacher  rejects  also,  and  points 
out  tliat  the  mere  emphasis  on  the  theoretic  or  scientific 
character  of  theological  knowledge  is  inadequate  and  can- 
not really  e.<iUipe  the  ditBculiies  which  attach  to  the  position 
of  Ritschl  and  of  Th.  Kaftan.*" 

In  regard  to  what  he  thinks  is  "modem"  also,  Griitz- 
macher  differs  from  Kaftan  and  from  the  modem  libera) 
theology.  If  this  theology  is  not  "positive"  enough,  neither 
is  it  sufficiently  modern.  These  modem  liberal  theologians 
who  suppose  that  Kant,  Goethe,  and  the  great  names  of 

'Cf.  IbU..  pp.  tao  tt. 
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German  idealism  are  the  detcmiining  forces  of  modern 
culture,  are  very  far  behind  the  times,  Thc>'  write,  so 
Grulniiaclier  sAys.  from  the  standpoint  of  the  "narrow" 
(kUinen)  German  professor.  And  this  is  also  tnie  of 
Th.  Kaftan  who  goe*  back  to  Kant.  Ibsen  with  his  theory 
of  Iieredity,  Oscar  Wilde,  Tolstoi,  Gorki,  and  Nietzsche, 
the  mj-stics  and  thcosophists — these  arc  the  truly  modem 
forces.  A  leaning  toward  mysticism  and  metaphysics,  not 
ethical  rationalism,  is  the  mark  of  the  "modem  man".  It 
is  not  surprising  that  Herrmann  should  describe  this  as 
"z  somewhat  moUcy  crew"  (eine  ftwas  bunie  GeseUschaft") 
and  lh.it  Bonsset  should  disclaim  all  desire  of  being,  then, 
"truly  modem"."  And  just  at  this  point  Grutzmachcr's 
method  of  procedure  makes  a  most  unpleasant  impression. 
He  believes  that  a  modem  theology  must  be  modem,  not 
simply  in  the  negative  sense  that  its  polemic  is  directed 
against  current  fomis  of  thought  hostile  to  the  Gospel,  but 
in  the  sense  that  a  modem  theology  must  find  in  modem 
thought  something  which  it  can  assimilate:  and  Griitz- 
macher  has  too  clear  a  conception  of  the  nature  of  Chris- 
tianity to  suppose  that  he  can  positively  relate  the  truths 
of  the  Gospel  to  a  passing  and  decadent  mood  of  modem 
thought.  Of  course  lie  docs  not  attempt  to  do  so.  His 
attempted  mediation  between  the  Gospel  and  modem 
thought  lies  in  quite  a  different  direction.  It  would  seem, 
then,  as  if  the  mention  of  these  names  were  only  a  desire 
or  trick  lo  antiquate,  by  an  appeal  to  a  pessimistic  phase 
of  modem  thought,  those  who  adhere  to  what  Bousset  has 
called  "the  heroes  of  German  idealism",  whose  optimistic 
doctrine  of  the  natural  perfectability  of  man.  however,  is 
nearly  as  far  removed  from  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  as  is 
lliis  wearied  and  decadent  phase  of  modem  thought.  In 
contrast  with  this  it  is,  of  course,  easy  for  Griitzmacher  to 
magnify  the  great  tmths  of  Christianity  and  to  hold  up 
the  Christian  revelation  as  a  light  indeed,  shining  in  a  dark 

"Cf.  Herrmann,  of.  Hi.,  p.  179:  Bouuet,  of.  eit..  1907,  p.  & 
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place.  But  it  is  very  artificial  to  fuid  in  a  doctrine  oE  hered- 
jty  or  ill  a  jjcssiniistic  mood  expressions  of  ideas  which 
can  be  related  to  tlic  doctrines  of  original  sin  and  represen- 
tation; or  to  make  use  of  Nietzsche  or  the  modern  evolu- 
tiotuir)'  theory  as  a  means  to  get  rid  of  the  autonomy  of 
ethical  rationalism;  or  to  sec  in  modem  pessiniism  and 
theosophy  expressions  of  the  need  of  the  Qiristian  salva- 
tion. We  agree  with  Bousset  that  these  ideas  and  moods 
are  opposed  to  the  Church's  doctrine,  and  only  weaken  the 
sense  of  guilt  and  responsibility,  and  that  modeni  pessim- 
ism can  lead  to  the  doctrine  of  Nirvana,  but  not  to  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  salvation.  It  betrays  an  amazing 
want  of  insight  to  seek  "to  harness  Nietzsche  to  the  wagon 
of  Apologetics",  to  use  Bousset's  words,  and  Grutzmacherfl 
himself  realizes  that  these  modern  tendencies  are  not  the 
ones  of  which  he  can  make  any  positive  use.  It  is,  in  fact, 
for  this  reason  that  Schian  has  said  that  Griitzmacher  has 
made  it  impossible  to  discuss  with  him  his  idea  of  a  "Modem 
Positive  Theology"."'' 

In  this,  however.  Schian  does  Griitmiacher  an  injustice. 
It  may  be  true  that  the  use  of  sudi  tendencies  of  thought  I 
to  show  that  Kaftan,  Bousset,  and  Weinel  arc  antiquated, 
looks  like  a  mere  trick.  Nevertheless  Griitzmacher  docs 
attempt  a  "Modern  Positive  Theology"  in  the  sense  which 
he  proposed.  He  has  not  worked  out  a  system  of  Christian 
doctrine  in  which  a  modern  form  of  statement  is  sought 
for  each  point  of  Christian  truth;  but  he  has  singled  out 
one  point  as  all  important  and  determinative  for  a  "Moderti 
Positive  Theology".  In  the  articles  cited  and  in  the  third 
volmne  of  his  Sludien,'^  he  discusses  the  question  of  reve- 
lation and  evolution  as  the  main  problem  of  a  modem 
positive  theology.  "A  Modern  Positive  Theology",  he  says, 
"will  seek  as  its  first  task  to  give  absoUite  recognition  to 
the  facts  which  might  lead  to  the  assumption  of  an  evolu- 

"Schwn.  of.  tit.,  p.  & 
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tioii  in  the  ethical  and  religious  sphere".  Hence  the  main 
task  of  a  "Moclcni  Positive  Theolog)-"  is  to  show  thai  the 
idea  of  supernatural  Revelation  and  the  modern  idea  of 
evohition  as  applied  to  the  sphere  of  religious  thought  do 
DOt  contradict  each  other.  This,  he  supposes,  can  be  readily 
done.  His  attempted  harmony  is.  briefly,  as  follows:  The 
idea  of  evolution  is  by  no  means  identical  with  a  scries  of 
blind  racchaittcal  causes.  Even  in  the  sphere  of  nature, 
the  idea  of  teleology  is  being  recognized.  And  when  wc 
come  to  the  sphere  of  history  and  mental  life,  the  character 
of  the  causes  at  work  brings  out  even  more  clearly  the 
purposive  cluractcr  of  the  evolution,  so  that  this  idea,  as 
applied  to  history,  is  simply  that  of  the  realization  of  pur* 
pose  by  the  causes  at  work  in  the  process  (susammenltiJHggnr- 
der  Zweckvenvirklichung).  From  this  point  of  view,  so 
Grutzniacher  thinks,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  conceive  of 
revelation  itself  as  being  such  a  development  by  inter- 
connected causes  and  effects,  and  to  conceive  of  the  entire 
revelation  itself  as  an  element  in  the  development  of  nature 
an<i  history,  an  clement  "conformable"  to  the  rest  of  the 
developing  series.  The  determining  point,  he  says,"*  which 
usually  leads  to  the  idea  that  evohition  and  revelation  are 
contradictory,  is  the  fact  that  it  is  customarj"  to  conceive 
of  evolution  proceeding  by  "merely  natural  causes",  and 
rcveKation  by  "supernatural"  ones.  But  this  assumption  is 
not  necessarj'  since  the  idea  of  evolution  in  natural  science 
is  not  the  only  possible  kind  of  evolution.  Hence,  though 
we  may  affirm  tliat  each  clement  in  the  series  is  "causally 
conditioned",  it  may  also  be  conceived  as  the  result  of 
revelation.  Moreover,  the  realization  of  purpose  through 
revelation,  U  not  related  as  "something  neutral"  to  the 
realization  of  purpose  in  nature  and  history,  but  the  latter 
is  subordinate  to  the  former.  Since  alt  nature  and  history 
exist  for  the  sake  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  which  is  the 
final  cause  of  all  revelation,  "a  unitary,  grand  development 
spreads  itsel  f  before  our  eyes :  all  nature  and  history  in  their 
"C/.  St*t  KirehUcht  Ztittthr.,  1904,  pp.  450  R. 
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unfoldit^  serve  for  the  realization  of  the  purpose  of 
Kingdom  of  God  made  known  through  revelation", 
though  revtlation  is  "supernatural"  in  "origin"  and  "dcvet- 
opmcnt",  it  is  not  foreign  to  the  entire  evoUitionary  pro- 
cejts, — (ttvangt  sif  sich  dock  nicht  ah  FretndkSr/'er  in  di^m 
Welteniwicktung  hincin).  V 

We  have  given  Grutzniachcr's  idea  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  his  own  language  because  his  whole  discussion  of  this 
point  is  lacking  in  clearness  to  an  extraordinary  degree.j 
When  he  speaks  of  revelation  being  supernatural,  he  niear 
supernatural  in  both  its  cause  and  mode  of  occurrence, 
due  lo  the  immediate  rcvealii^  activity  of  God,  that  is.  m' 
supeniaitiral  in  the  highest  sense.  Of  this,  we  think,  his. 
language  leaves  little  room  for  doubt.  But  his  idea  of 
harmony  of  evolution  and  revelation  appears  to  hang 
the  view  that  evolution,  when  conceived  teleolc^cally.  dc 
not  conflict  with  revelation.  But  this  by  no  means  follows.^ 
The  "modem  idea"  of  evolution,  as  applied  to  the  sphere 
of  religious  thought,  is  marked  by  two  characteristics.  It 
is  an  evolution  which  takes  place  through  the  operation  of 
purely  immanent  causes,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  tran- 
scendent cause ;  and  so  to  the  exclusion  of  all  direct  intrusion 
of  the  activity  of  God.  And  it  is  a  continuous  upward  pro- 
gress which  takes  no  account  of.  and  leaves  no  room  for, 
any  process  of  degeneration  or  any  effect  of  sin  on  the 
human  mind.  It  is  evident  that,  so  conceived,  evolution, 
even  when  tclcologically  conceived,  does  exclude  supernat- 
ural revelation, — in  which  case  it  is  indeed  simply  a  name 
for  divine  Providence.  The  case  is  analagous  to  that  o£fl 
creation  and  evolution.  Creation  implies  the  immediate 
activity  of  God;  evolution  is  simply  the  unfolding  of  things 
by  second  causes  under  the  divine  control.  One  can  speak 
of  creation  and  evolution,  but  it  is  only  a  confusion  of 
thought  to  speak  of  "creation  by  evolution"  or  "creative 
evolution".  In  this  sense,  they  are  mutually  exclusiw  terms. 
Just  so  supernatural  revelation  and  evolution  are  mutually 
exclusive.    Where  any  thought  about  God  is  the  product  o 
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evolution  from  other  thoughts  about  God,  it  is  not  the  pro- 
duct of  suiKmatural  revelation  in  the  sense  in  which  GriJtz- 
Diacher  niAinuiits  tliat  revelation  is  supernatural.  And  sim- 
ilarly, whenever  any  system  of  religious  thought  is  the  pro- 
dua  of  revelation,  it  is  cot  the  product  of  evolution.  To 
conceive  of  the  evolution  of  religious  thought  as  part  of  a 
teleolo^cal  process,  is  not  sufHcient  to  make  room  for  super- 
natural revelation.  When  this  is  clearly  kept  in  mind  the 
inconsequent  character  of  GriiUniaclier's  argtunentation  will 
be  evident.  This  its  inconsistent  character,  moreover,  is 
all  that  can  be  called  specifically  new  about  this  argumen- 
tation. One  need  only  recall  the  work  of  Reischle  on  this 
same  subject,  to  see  that  the  problem  has  been  seriously 
discussed  before." 

Whatever  may  be  new  about  Grutzmacher's  method 
of  harmonizing  erolution  and  revelation,  it  is  very 
imsatis factory.  At  one  time  he  applies  the  idea  of  evolu- 
tion lo  the  history  of  re^'dation  itself  within  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  but  not  to  the  history  of  religious  thought 
in  general,  or  to  the  Christian  religion  in  relation  to 
this  history.  Here  he  separates  religion  into  two  entirely 
distinct  spheres.  And  here  he  even  operates  with  the  ideas 
of  an  original  revelation,  the  effect  of  sin  on  this,  and  of 
a  special  $oteriolngtcal  revelation.  All  human  religion  is 
but  the  gradual  darkening  of  the  natural  knowledge  of 
God;  the  Christian  religion,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
product  of  a  special  snpcmattiral  revelation.  He  affirms, 
moreover,  that  the  modem  liberal  theology  is  not  in  eamett 
with  the  idea  of  rei-dation.  and  that  rc\-elation  is  a  dis- 
closure by  God,  explainable  by  no  purely  immanent  causes, 
but  on  the  contrary  is  "absolutely  supeniatural  and  miracti- 
lous".  But  in  so  conceiving  revelation  as  applied  to  Chris- 
tranily  and  other  religions  it  is  evident  that  he  is  not  har- 
moniadr^  the  idea  of  supernatural  revelation  and  the  modem 

"Reiachle,  Wiisenschafllichc  Enlwickliingsforschung  und  evolution. 
istiKhe  Wdtanschauung  in  itircm  Vcrhallni*  mm  Christentum,  ZeiUckr. 
f.  Thtot.  u.  Kirckt.  iva. 
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idea  of  evolutioti,  but  is  parting  company  altogether  with 
the  modern  idea  of  an  absolutely  continuous  evolution  by 
purely  immanent  causes.  This  evolutionary  idea,  then,  is 
only  applied  within  the  sphere  of  revelation,  so  that  this 
may  be  conceived  of  as  a  development,  and  one  in  which 
there  is  a  progressive  correction  of  error.  But  again  at 
other  times,  though  not  so  characteristically  or  frequently, 
he  speaks  of  revelation  as  an  element  "comformable  to"  tbe 
evolutionary-  process,  and  of  religion  as  one  "unitary  and 
interrelated  phenomenon",  and  says  that  this  implies  that 
each  single  element  in  this  one  development  is  "causally 
conditioned",  that  is.  the  product  of  preceding  second  causes. 
In  this  case  his  idea  of  evolution  is  modem  and  is  applied 
to  the  progress  of  religious  thought;  but  so  applied  as  to 
leave  absolutely  no  room  for  supernatural  revelation.  In 
this  case  he  can  only  resort  to  calling  the  evohitionarj-  pro- 
cess teleological,  in  which  sense  Boussct  wotdd  of  course 
be  willing  to  affirm  that  revelation  is  supernatural  and  ex- 
tends to  all  religions.  In  a  word,  Griitzmacher's  modern 
idea  of  evolution  and  his  idea  of  supernatural  revelation 
are  nuitually  exclusive,  so  that  he  does  not  "harmonize" 
the  two,  but  in  affirming  that  Christianity  is  the  product  of 
supernatural  revelation,  he  simply  withdraws  it  altogether 
from  the  sphere  of  evolulion. 

In  this  respect,  moreover,  Griitzmachcr  is  far  behind  the 
old  evangelical  theology  and  the  modern  liberal  theology 
in  clearness  and  consistency,  as  Bousset  has  fully  recog- 
nized.** According  to  the  "old  theology"  we  have  on  one 
side  the  religions  of  the  world,  their  religious  ideas  being 
the  result  of  the  natural  knowledge  of  God  mingled  with 
error  due  to  sin.  and  on  the  other  side  Christianity  and 
Christian  truth  as  the  product  of  special  supernatural  revela- 
tion and  consequently  free  from  error.  Griitzmachcr,  how- 
ever, has  gone  so  far  with  the  idea  of  naturalistic  evolution 
as  to  assert  imperfection  and  error  within  the  sphere  of 
special  revelation  in  both  Old  and  New  Testaments  alike. — 
"Bousset  op.  cit..  p.  14- 
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lich  belongs  to  the  "early  stages"  of  revelation. 

Bat  with  this  concession  he  has  removed  the  foundation 

irom  his  sharp  separation  of  revealed  rehgion   from  all 

otbtf  religions.     For  if  within  the  sphere  of  supcmatural 

vntlation  wc  find  error  in  its  early  stages,  and  if  this  is  not 

inxosistent  with  its  being  a  revelation  from  God,  wliat  is 

to  hinder  our  conceiving  all  of  the  other  religions  as  also 

fint  and  imperfect  stages  tn  this  one  great  process  of  the 

erokition  of  religious  thonght.  and  all  religion  as  due  in 

tile  same  sense  to  revelation?    This  is  the  idea  of  Bousset 

Md  Trocltsch,  who  extend  the  idea  of  revelation  to  cover 

in  the  development  of  religious  thought,  and  deny  the  spe- 

tilit character  of  the  Girishan  revelation. 

\Vhat  Grutzmachcr  has  really  done  is  to  refrain  from 

ling  or  applying  the  modem  idea  of  evolution  to  the 

tion  of  the  relation  of  the  Christian  revelation  as  a 

to  the  rest  of  religious  thought,  and  instead  of  this 

'  ipply  it  within  the  sphere  of  special  revelation.     But 

«rt  again  his  application  of  the  modem  evolutionary  idea 

inconsistent  with  his  idea  of  the  supernatural  character 

'■  revelation.    A  supernatural  revelation  in  the  high  sense 

I  wiiJch  Gnitanacher  conceives  it,  since  it  is  a  revelation 

ifoldjng  in  a  historic  process,  will  naturally  be  the  sub^ 

I  of  an  organic  development  in  which  each  stage,  though 

*f«:t  as  the  bud  is  perfect,  leads  on  to  the  jierfection 

■  ihc  full  Mown  flower.     Such  an  evolution  in  revelation 

loot  inconsistent  with  its  being  strictly  supernatural.   But 

'growth  in  which  the  Old  Testament  errors  are  to  be 

led  by  the  truer  views  of  the  New  Testament,  and 

I  »hich  even  the  teaching  of  Jesus  is  considered  imperfect 

not  so  full  concerning  justification  as  that  of  Paul, 

an   evolution    is   inconsistent   with   the    supcrnntur.il 

■raoer  of  revelation  as  that  is  defined  by  Grutzmacher 

elt.     And    his    views   on   this    subject    of    evolution 

■!>in  revelation  are  concessions  to  the  naturalism  which 

"  pan  of  his  "modem"  idea  of  evolution. 

Fwhemiore,  just  as  Th.  Kaftan  goes  too  far  with  the 
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Ritschlian  iheology  to  be  able  logically  to  escape  its  results, 
so  GriJlzmacher  goes  so  far  with  the  old  evangelical  theol- 
ogy as  to  cut  away  the  basis  for  such  a  modem  tbcol(^ 
as  he  attempts.     If  all  that  is  essential  to  Christianity  is 
«  life,  and  if  Christian  doctrine  is  only  a  temporally  con- 
ditioned and  relatively  valid  expression  of  that  life,   as 
Sabatier  conceived  it;   or  if  the  Christian   revelation   is 
an  inward  impression  from  the  so-called  historical  Christ, 
and  all  Christian  doctrine  is  an  individual  and  personal  mat- 
ter, after  the  fashion  of  Hernnanu's  conception;  then  the 
"tbotighl    forms"  which  Christian  thco1og>-  employs  will 
be  continually  changing.     Griitzmacher,  however,  rejects 
the  distinction  between  faith  and  theology.     He  recognizes 
a  dogmatic  element  as  essential  to  the  Gospel.    He  affirms, 
moreover,  that  the  "Gospel"  rests  on  a  divine  revelation 
which  is  supernatural  in  the  highest  sense.    There  is,  there- 
fore, a  divinely  revealed  "dogma"  or  "theology".     How, 
then,  can  this  doctrine  be  changed  and  made  to  fit  a  "mod- 
ern consciousness"  which  may  be  determined  by  "forms  of 
thought"  inconsistent  with  those  of  the  Gosiwl  ?    And  how 
can  the  "form"  and  "content"  of  Christian  truth  be  any 
longer  kept  separate  on  these  presuppositions?     If  there 
is  a  doctrinal  clement  essential  to  the  "Gospel"  and  if  the 
"Gosijel"  is  a  divine  revelation,  then  the  doctrinal  content 
of  airislianily  is  given  and  fixed.     If.  on  the  other  hand, 
(bis  doctrinal  element  is  purely  human  and  relative,  theo 
how  will  it  be  niaintained  that  the  Gospel  is  divine?    Any 
thcolog)'  which  recognizes  a  dogmatic  element  as  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  Gospel,  and  then  sets  itself  the  task  of 
stating  this  in   "forms  of  modem  thought",  necessarily 
becomes,  to  use  a  phrase  of  Traub's.  the  "most  miserable 
mediating  Iheologj-"."*     Such  a  theology  can  only  ask  how 
much  of  Christian  truth  can  be  maintained  in  the  light  of 
modem  thought.    And  if  the  Christian  truth  is  held  to  rest 
on  a  divine  and  supernatural  revelation,  as  is  the  case  with 
Griitzmacher.  then  the  ground  is  taken  away  from  even 
*Tntib,ot.eit.,p.  449. 
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such  a  "miserable  nKdiating  theology".    The  "modem  con- 

sciouimcss"  and  its  evolutionary  idea  with  which  GriJlx- 

macher  se«ks  to  operate  is  predominantly  naturalistic.     It 

is,  therefore,  only  in  opposition  to  it.  not  in  harmony  with 

it,  that  tiK  truths  of  Christianity  can  be  maintained.    They 

have   their  own   thought-forms  whicli   are  essential  and 

'which  are  through  and  through   supematuralislic.      We 

X3iay  follow  the  school  of  Comparative  Religioru  and  dis* 

<::ard  these  Christian  truths  as  antiquated,  in  which  case 

■^we  will  have  reduced  Christianity  to  "natural  religion", 

or  ve  may   retain  the  supernatural  Christianity   of  the 

Xlew  Testament.     But  Grutzmacher's  mcdialing  theology 

is  inconsistent.     It  fails  to  satisfy  the  naturalism  which  is 

lurking  in  the  "modem  thought"  with  which  he  operates, 

and  it  fails  to  satisfy  the  supcmaturalism  of  the  Christianity 

of  the  New  Testament. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  neither  the  "Modem  Theology 
of  the  Old  Faith"  nor  the  "Modem  Positive  Theology" 
can  fulfill  the  task  of  Systematic  Theology  as  a  science. 
Let  it  not  l>c  supposed,  however,  that  this  is  liccausc  "ancient 
thought"  is  supematuralislic,  and  "modem  thought"  nat- 
uralistic. The  so-called  "modem  world-view"  which  is 
naturalistic,  is  not  really  modem.  Only  tlic  form  in  which 
it  expresses  itself  and  the  method  by  which  it  is  constructed, 
can  thus  be  characterized.  From  the  first  Christian  centur- 
ies there  has  always  been  a  naturalistic  view  of  God  and 
the  world  standing  in  opposition  to  Christianity  and  its 
supematuralisttc  world-view.  Nor  is  Christian  supemat- 
uralism  outwom  or  antiquated.  The  advance  which  modern 
science  makes  in  the  knowledge  of  the  method  of  divine 
Providence  can  never  afTect  the  supernatural  modes  of 
God's  action.  And  the  greater  and  more  adequate  our 
view  of  the  Almighty  God  becomes,  the  more  will  our 
minds  see  the  greatness  of  the  Christian  view  of  God  and 
the  world. 

The  Modem  Positive  Theology  is  unsatisfactory  simply 
LiKcause  it  does  not  undertake  the  necessary  task  of  Sys- 
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tematic  Theology.  The  object  of  this  science  is  God.  And 
since  God  is  known  only  as  He  reveals  Himself,  reveU- 
tion  becomes  the  principium  of  theology,  and  one's  idea 
of  the  nature  and  method  of  thcol«^y  is  determined  by 
one's  idea  of  the  nature  of  revelation.  Theology  will  be 
scientific,  therefore,  and  fulfill  its  function,  only  by  deter- 
mining its  method  from  its  idea  of  revelation.  And  ii^| 
doinff  this  theology  must  use  all  the  light  of  modem  knowl- 
edge in  defense  of  its  idea  of  the  nature  of  revelation,  and 
in  the  exposition  of  its  truths.  If  the  revelation  of  God 
is  only  through  an  inner  experience  produced  by  historic 
facts,  then  theology  must  determine  its  method  in  accord- 
ance with  this  idea.  If,  however,  there  is  a  doctrinal  cle- 
ment in  revelation,  and  if  revelation  is  supernatural,  then 
this  idea  of  the  nature  of  revelation  will  determine  the  ta^ 
and  method  of  Systematic  Theolog>'.  But  in  no  case  can 
it  be  the  function  of  Systematic  Theology  to  mediate  be- 
tween the  Gospel  and  that  imposing  abstraction — the 
"modern  consciousness". 

PrincetoH.  C.  Wistar  Hodgb. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  FISH-SYMBOL. 
II. 

THE  SIBVLUKE  ACROSTIC. 

Same  time  after  the  first  quarter  of  the  fourth  centuiy, 
Pmibljr  as  tate  as  the  reign  of  Justinian,  an  unknown  com- 
Pil«  produced  the  collcciion  of  Greek  liexameters  in  four- 
tetn  books  which  is  known  as  the  Sibylline  Oracles.  These 
we  palpable  forgeries,  betraying  their  origin  and  period  by 
numerous  allusions  to  events  in  the  later  empire.  In  spite 
of  thetr  pretended  oracular  character,  they  contain  none  of 
toracks  known  to  us  from  classical  literature,  but  arc  the 
tions  of  Alexandrine  Jews,  or  of  Jews  and  Qirisliaiis 
I  Rome,  and  date  for  the  most  part  in  the  first  three  ccn- 
|hmts  of  the  Qiristian  era.  The  third  book  contains  the 
rliejt  portion,  but  other  parts  arc  of  the  third  century  and 
l«BDe  sets  of  verses  belong  to  a  still  later  period.  Nearly 
Jewry  book  is  a  mosaic  of  fragments  whose  origin  is  various 
[ttiA  difficult  to  determine. 

The  eighth  book  for  example  is  divided  by  Alexandre* 

"fo  four  parts,  the  first  of  which  he  assigns  to  the  reign  of 

[AnioQinus  Pius,  the  second  to  the  times  of  Hadrian  or 

tTrajaii.  and  the  third  and  fourth  to  the  middle  of  the  third 

[ceitiiry.    Between  parts  1  and  II  and  beginning  with  verge 

[■*'?  comes  a  scries  of  thirty-four  lines.   Of  these  the  first 

nQr-sevcn  comprise  a  prophetic  description  of  the  Day 

["'Judgment,  while  the  last  seven  are  devoted  to  a  symbolic 

[Iriisc  of  the  Cross.    These  thirty-four  verses  compose  the 

•inious  Sibylline  Acrostic,  the  initial  letters  of  the  lines 

^^tming  the  words,  which  in  the  manuscripts  are  written 

*It^  letters  as  a  superscription  to  the  poem:  IH20TE 

XPEIST02  ©EOT  TI02  SniHP  1TATP02,  i.  e..  "Jesus 

^^^•riit,  son  of  God,  Saviour,  Cross."    The  following  trans- 

'Wttindre:    Oroettia   SibylUna.   1856,  TI,  p.  344  and  pp.  4193. 
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talion  of  the  acrostic  aims  to  keep  the  mean  between  He 
accuracy  and  a  semblance  of  English  form: 

'Tcr  a  sign  of  judcncnt,  lh<  earth  ihall  sweat. 

And  from  the  sky  shall  come  ihc  King,  thai  shall  reign  forever. 

Coming  ijtmaelf  lo  judge  all  fleab  and  all  the  world. 
3ao  Then  <>liall  mortals,  believers  and  tinbelievcra,  see  God, 

The  moit  high,  with  His  saints,  at  ihc  end  of  time. 

He  Ju<lgeth  tlic  soul*  of  inonal  men  upon  the  judgment  leai. 

When  the  whole  world  is  fruitless  and  thorns  come  forlb. 

Hen  shall  cut  away  iheir  idols  and  all  ihetr  wealth. 
335  Ralenllcss  fire  shall  bktm  ihe  earth,  the  heavens,  and  the  sea, 

And  «hall  break  the  gate*  of  the  prison  of  hctl. 

Then  utl  flesh  of  the  dmd  shall  come  (t>  the  light  of  freedom. 

The  light  of  the  saints:  but  eternal  hre  shall  panish  the  wicked. 

All  tilings  that  one  hus  done  in  secici,  then  shall  be  tctl. 
330  For  God  will  open  Ihc  dark  breasts  to  the  light. 

And  from  all  shall  come  the  sound  of  wailing  and  gnashing  of  tceth- 

The  light  of  the  sun  shall  bil,  and  Ihc  courses  of  the  ttitr^. 

He  shall  roll  up  the  heavens ;  and  the  light  of  the  moon  aha]l  be  loH- 

He  shnll  raise  the  valleys,  and  destroy  the  heights  of  the  hills; 
335  And  baneful  height  among  men  Sihall  no  longer  appear. 

The  mountains  shall  be  even  with  the  plains;  and  all  the  sea 

Shall  no  more  have  tailing  of  ships.    For  the  earth 

Shall  be  parched,  and  its  fountains;  the  dashing  rivers  shall  cch^ 

The  trumpet  from  heaven  shall  utter  a  sound  of  many  woes 
340  Crying  ihc  abomination  of  the  wicked,  and  the  ills  of  the  world. 

The  gaping  earth  shall  then  reveal  Tartarean  cliaos. 

And  alt  shall  come  to  the  seal  of  Cod  the  King. 

A  rirer  of  lire  and  brimilone  shall  flow  from  heaven. 

Then  a  siitn  10  all  men,  a  notable  seal 
24s  Shall  br  ihc  cross  upon  believers,  ihc  longed-for  horn. 

The  life  of  godly  men.  the  iiiumbling  block  of  the  world. 

Illuminating  ihe  elect  with  Ihc  waters  of  twelve  fountains; 

And  the  shepherding  itafT  of  iron  shall  rule. 

This  is  our  God,  now  in  acrostics  written. 
350  The  ever-living  Saviour  and  King,  who  suffered  for  uo.*^ 


;h. 
at- 

I 


'The  text  as  given  in  GcfTcken'i  edition  (Dit  griuUaehtn  ehritt- 
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The  first  portion  of  book  VIII  is  placed  by  Alexandre  in 
the  reign  of  Aiitonimis  Pius,  and  about  the  same  date  is 
assigned  to  it  by  other  critics.  It  is  a  long  prophecy  of  the 
approaching  fall  of  the  Empire,  the  ruin  of  Italy,  the  contest 
with  the  Antichrist  and  his  defeat,  the  resurrection  and 
«lernal  blessedness  of  the  just.  The  date  is  shown:  (i)  by 
Cfie  play  on  Hadrian's  name  in  v.  52 : 

"There  shall  be  a  king  with  hoary  head,  having  a  name 

^iehtH  SekriflsUlUr  drr  trtltn  drri  iahrlmndtrte:  Dit  Ornfula  Sibyl- 
^*mo,  l^ipiig,  igo2)  is  at  follows  (1  have  followed  CcSckcn  in  all 
^C«tions  t>t  the  OracUt) : 

'l^putrn  Si  x^""*)  "fiuTtiuf  <ri;/i<ro*  or'  lenai. 

*U<ffi  £'  avpav60or  fiaaiKtin  axutaw  It  fiiWuiv, 

^UpKa  wapiiv  wtiaav  tplfoi  aai  ii6aiter  diriurs. 
sao   *0|f-uiTai  Si  $tor  ftJponn  vicrrol  xai  ivurnii 
Y<^((rT«f  furu  run'  uyi'iur  Jirl  r/pfta  }(paroia. 

l&afHi<ntiipuiy  S'  Jt-S|iu>i'  ^vvAt  tiri  jS^fuiri  KpiVti, 

Xipa^i  ivav  wori  hmt^mk  i\ot  kul  uKav6a  yivifTox, 

'Vii^Dvvw  S'  <iSuAa  ^fioToi  xai  irAoiJTOt-  ilirai^a. 
•IS    T^imtviTU  Si  rd  irv/i  y^r  ovpavov  i^St   Sakatraav 

'Ij^timr'  P^n  t<  iryKat  uptrtu  'Ai'Soo. 

Sifit  rOTt  wwra  vocpwv  Jt  tXtvOiptoi'  ^liot  ;i£(i 

Tai*  ^yi'uv  ■   irOftoVt  &i  rii  irvp  aiuiviv  iKiyiti. 

'Otririaa  rn  irfMijat  U.uCo',  rijr«  jrd^ro  AoA^tii, 
«)o    2r^>a  yu^  {o^tvra  fiot  ^uiirr^^irir  Aivifti. 

^fV^Vot  S'  '*  iranoii-  J^roi  Kui  fifiiryniit  vSotTiar. 

%i(X<i'i^<i  ir«'Ant  i}<A/iiv  Qtrrpuik'  r*  xofKiai. 

Otpocif  <iA/f4i  ■  /iijt^t  S«  T<  iVyyos  oXiInu. 

*Y^(Mri(  Si  ^'i/myyiit,  iA«i  S'  u^i-'./iaru  fiovvSav  ' 
•35    "Yifoi  S'  OuKi'tt  kvypiiv  ir  &%0punT<mn  i^aflirat. 

'I<fa  8*  &pil  irtSiWs  /<rTai  hui  jr5<j-a  ^<iAu<r(ra 

Oini«Ti  irAoPv  ?^i.  yi)  yiip  4pvi(^(ri7n  ror'  iiTtOi 

Si'f  inn'*''*.  '""■Ofwi  r«  it{ixAa(okT«t  A«i'i^oViTif. 

SoXirtyf  S'  mipiM-oCtv  ^wrip  noKiSpTfrov  it^ijcrM 
S40    'Opvovira  fiviTut  litXim  mi  ir^^iaro  xov^ov, 

TnpTiifMor  Si  yt"*  ^<£*'  "''*  yo'o  ;i|ai'uii(ra. 

'Hfoftfil'  S'  fvi  P^ffi  0*uv  ^(KTiA^uc  a>avrat. 

"PfMTti  S'  o£pav<rdiv  irDra/iut  mjf>u<  ^oi  A'^linv. 

Sq^  S(  TM  Ton  n^iTi  ^porutl,  <7'4p>n''*  tVunjfiot 
'  14s    To  fvAor  jf  in<nt>(t,  ro  ■('put  to  iroOai'fKvuv  IffTiu, 

'At-Spwf  tta*^iv>v  {(it^,  Tpocti'ifi^n  £■  iiuirfinu, 

*YSa(ri  ^<rn(oi-  irAifTovi  fr  AuiSiKa  wt/ytuf- 

"Piff&ot  Koifiairouaa  viSijpd'i]  y<  Kpar^irti. 

O&Tot  o  vCf  n-puypaiA<l(  ir  aipotrrijfi'n^  tftoi  qfiui'. 
■JO    intrijp  iSavarxit  ^avtAtiit,  i  iratfuir  i^'^}^   ^pjuf. 
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like  the  sea."'  an  obvious  allusion  to  the  mare  Ha4riaticum; 
(2)  by  ^-v.  59ff. ; 

"Gricvoui  then  the  time,  when  the  grievou*  one  himielf  ilull  perish, 
60  Aiid  the  people  shall  say,  "Thy  power  shall  be  (alien,  O  Giy,' 

Sedng  dose  at  hand  the  evil  ilay  that  it  coming. 

Then  »hall  ihey  mourn  I^Ketlier,  forcseetnR  ihy  bitter  fate. 

Fathers  and  inUni  •:hil<treii.  &n<i  woefully  in  their  iricf 

They  shall  wail  hy  the  bank*  of  the  Tiber. 
6s  After  him,  shall  reitn  three,  enduriiic  till  the  last  day. 

Fulfilling  the  nntnc  of  the  Heavenly  God 

Of  whom  is  the  power  both  now  and  forever. 

One.  bdns  old,  shall  sway  the  sceptre  for  long,"  etc.* 


Alexandre  refers  the  niouming  of  the  opening  lines  to 
the  death  of  Hadrian,  and  sees  a  play  upon  "Antonini"  in 
V,  66.  arguing  that  the  writer  has  the  word  Adonai  in  mind 
when  he  says  "fulfilling  the  name  of  the  Heavenly  God." 
The  "one,  being  old,"  is  therefore  Antoninus  Pius,  and  the 
reference  to  his  age  sets  the  date  in  the  end  of  his  reign. 
Another  phrase  which  aids  in  determining  the  date  is  the 
"six  dynasties"  of  v.  131,  referring  to  the  Caesars,  Galba, 
Otho.  Vitellius,  the  Flavian  emperors,  and  the  sixth  begin- 
ning with  Nerva,  and  continuing  by  adoption  through  the 
Antonines.  The  Sibyllist  sets  the  date  of  the  end  of  the 
world  in  vv.  i48fF. : 


thli  lln«  aa  corrupt. 

'  ntXikot  tKToTt  ■oipot,  ot'  [|ArXivof  airo^]*  U«rai. 
bo    Koi  irof (  Jqjiot  iptt'  ,niya  tov  updrot,  (Eortr,  irccrtrnu '' 

tlhiit  (V0U  ro  ft.iX.\or  in*p)(^fitfov  Kaniv  ^/ui/>. 

itat  ror<  wtv6i^<ravirtv  i/iov  rifv  trip'  irpo^Anrat^«i 

i>i«Tp«rin]v  luilpav  nariptt  koX  vijiria  rt'itcu  • 

tuXtva  0pr)njiTti\im  Xvypii'i  wapa  Svfiff/Hfiat  S)(9<ut, 
6S    'Of  l^ira  rpM  ififoviri  irai-vwTUToi-  tlfwp  ?j(OiTrt, 

nviro/ia  vkr/piaaai'Ttv  irovpavlmo  Stoiti, 

ot  ro  updriit  Kol  viv  «ui  <tt  a!uitai  iiravrat, 

<I«  iiif  vpia$^t  iuiv  <TK^wTpiiv  itri  iFotiAi>  Kpar^im,  crA. 

*  atXiroi  nfrii  U  >  coajccture  ( lliMi.  AlexaniJrc,  and  accepted  by  GeScken) 
for  iIm  reading  in  llie  majority  of  the  MSS.  :  iri  Mpm  a^ir  iXtvrai.  ^ 
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"^bricc  three  hundred  and  (orty-eiBhl  years  betides 
Shalt  thou  fulTil,  when  ihy  terriUc  late  ihall  come, 
Thy  fate  inevitable,  that  shall  have  fulfilled  thy  name."* 

The  nine  hundred  and  forty-eighth  year  of  Rotne  brings 
the  date  to  195.  "That  shall  have  fulfilled  thy  name"  is  a 
play  upon  the  letters  of  'PAfu)  whose  numerical  values 
when  added  together  (P=ioo,m=8oo,  ^=40,))— 8)  give  the 
sum  948. 

Part  1  of  Book  VIII  may  tlierefore  be  dated  somewhere 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century,  even  if  we  do  not 
care  to  be  so  specific  as  Alexandre,  who  believes  that  it  was 
(imposed  between  1 54  and  1 56.  But  it  has  been  generally 
agreed  by  the  critics  that  the  acrostic  is  independent  of  Part 
I,  whose  date  therefore  will  not  help  us  in  determining  the 
Me  of  the  acrostic. 

Alexandre'  notices  the  incompatibility  of  the  Laus  Cruets, 
which  composes  the  last  seven  lines  of  the  acrostic,  with  the 
preceding  description  of  judgment,  and  concludes  that  this 
portion  is  a  later  addition  to  the  acrostic,  a  conclusion  sup- 
ported by  the  STATP02  which  these  seven  verses  add  to 
the  phrase  spelled  by  the  initials.  But  the  Laus  Cruets,  he 
argues,  is  closely  connected  with  Part  II  of  tlie  eighth  book 
which  follows  it,  beginning  with  v.  251 : 

"Whom"  (referring  to  "the ever-living  Saviour  and  King" 
of  the  last  line  of  the  Laus  Cruds)  "Moses  typified,  stretch- 
ing out  his  holy  arms,"  etc.^  Alexandre  therefore  believes 
that  whoever  added  the  seven  lines  was  also  the  author  of 
Part  II  of  Book  VIII.  This  part  he  dates"  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Hadrian,  on  account  of  its  putative  influence  on 
Cohorlalio  ad  Graecos  c.  38.  The  Laus  Crucis  is  therefore, 
according  to  him.  no  later  than  the  reign  of  Hadrian.    But, 

*rpJ*  81  Tpiijuotr/ov^  xai  r«irCTn/ia«ovra  koj  iicrai 
ir\rip^ti%  Xtwa^dfrat,  oral-  iroi  SuTfiopot  ^fjf 
tteSpa  jSiaC'i/i/vi;  r<ov  oui-o^a  wXTjpuiaiura. 
?t.  eit.,  It.  pp.  iSSft. 

if  MuiTTt  Itiftiaat  nportira^  <uX<Vut  ayrat  K.r.X. 

•o^  «■(..  n,  p.  33"ff. 
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if  it  was  a  later  addition  to  the  acrostic,  if  follows  that  the 
acrostic  proper,  comprising  %-erscs  217-24.-^.  whose  initials 
spell  the  csscnlia!    IHSOTS    XPEI2:T0£  ©EOT  TIOS 
SilTHP,  is  earlier  still.     Alexandre  believes  these  verses 
be  later  than  the  earliest  Christian  portions  of  the  OractUOf. 
which  lie  dates  in  the  time  of  the  Flavians,  and  thereto 
arrives  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  as  the 
of  the  Sibylline  acrostic. 

Kenan",  in  opposition  to  most  critics,  does  not  separate  the 
acrostic  from  Part  I  and  dates  both  of  them  in  the  second 
caiturj'.  But  liis  conclusion  is  supported  by  very  superficial 
evidence  in  the  text  itself,  and  his  principal  argument,  the 
supposed  citation  of  the  acrostic  by  the  Cohorlatio  ad  Grat'^m 
cos,  has  l)ecii  disposed  of  by  Mancini.  as  we  shall  sec  later^H 

Hamack'^  who  finds  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  Chris- 
tian portions  of  the  oracles  antedate  the  middle  of  the  third 
ccntur>',  dates  vv.  i-2i6shortly  before  180 but  considers  that 
they  arc  of  Jewish  authorship.  The  rest  of  the  book,  includ- 
ing the  acrostic,  belongs,  according  to  him.  in  the  third  cen-^ 
tury,  on  account  of  its  affinities  in  content  and  style  with  the 
post-Irenaeic  period.  Schiircr's"  treatment  of  the  Oracles 
affords  no  assistance  on  the  problem  of  the  date  of  the 
acrostic.  M 

Geffcken"  ascribes  portions  of  Alexandre's  Part  I  (i,  ti^ 
vv.  i-2i6)  to  a  Jewish  author,  others  to  Christians,  dating 
the  whole  of  Part  1  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  ccntury,A 
Tlie  rest  of  the  book,  including  the  acrostic,  he  assigns  to  the 
period  of  the  apologists,  before  180.    Whatever  be  the  worthy 
of  his  arguments  regarding  the  date  of  the  other  portions  0^| 
the  book>  he  has  nothing  more  to  offer  in  support  of  so  early 
a  date  for  the  acrostic  than  his  view  that  it  arose  from 
need  felt  in  Christian  circles  for  material  wherewith  10 


^ 


*  Origintt  du  Cfittiamtme,  VI,  pp.  5J3R. 

"Ceichichte  der  aUchristiicheu  Lilleralttr  bis  Eutebim,  II.   1,  1897, 

pp.  sSiff. 

"  Geschichie  dts  jAdiiehcn  VoUtes,  III,  pp.  4aiff. 
^ Kompotition  vnd  Entttrhungstnt  der  Oracttia  Stbyllina  (,Tfrlt 
UnifTiuehunafn,  N.  1\,  VIll  Bd.,  1902. 
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fcr  pagan  attacks  on  their  pretended  Sibylline  prophecies, 
ich  as  that  of  Cclsiis.  quoted  in  Origen  {Contra  CHsum  vii, 
3),  and  must  be  therefore  assigned  to  the  period  of  the 
apoI<^ists.  He  finds,  it  is  true,  a  similarity  of  style  through- 
out the  eighth  book,  which  convinces  him  that  its  various  por- 
tions cannot  be  of  very  different  date;  but  it  is  significant 
that  only  one  verse  of  the  acrostic  is  included  among  the 
Itylistic  examples  which  he  cites  in  support  of  this  statement. 
In  view  of  the  inconclusive  character  of  such  ailments,  it 
may  be  said  that  GelTcken  has  added  practically  nothing  to 
Alexandre's  case  for  dating  the  acrostic  in  the  second  cen- 
tury. 

Bouaset"  docs  not  accept  Geffcken's  date,  but  finds  reason 
to  believe  that  the  compiler  of  vv,  217  ff  (which  includes 
the  acrostic)  must  have  been  identical  or  nearly  comeinpo* 
rancous  with  the  Christian  reviser  of  Books  I  and  11,  whom 
he  places  in  the  time  of  Odenathus  and  Zcnobia  or  in  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  third  century. 
Hamack,'*   again,  combats  Geffcken's  argument    from 
le.  and  emphasises  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  grave  ob- 
jection to  Geffcken's  view, — that  it  is  hardly  possible,  if  w. 
217-501  were  written  so  early,  that  Theophilos  (c.  180)  who 
cites  v,  5  of  the  eighth  book,  should  have  failed  to  mention 
so  striking  a  piece  of  Sibylline  literature  as  the  acrostic. 
Hamack  therefore  maintains  the  third  century  date  for  the 
latter  portions  of  the  book  and  for  the  acrostic. 
Another  \Hew  of  the  question  of  date  was  brought  for- 
L^ward  by  Mancini",  who  has  investigated  the  citations  of 
Bittie  acrostic  in  Christian  writers.    He  disposes  of  the  puta- 
tive citation  by  Pseudo-Justinus :   Cokortatio  ad  Graecos  c. 
38,  on  which  Renan  based  his  date  for  the  acrostic,  by  show- 
ing that  where  the  author  speaks  of  the  Sibyl  as  "cleariy 
foretelling  the  coming  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ",  he  is 

"S.  V,  Sibylltn  vnd  SihtH'^'f'''*  Bifttrr  in  RtaUneykhf^t*  fSr 
froltttanlisflif  Theologig  MMrf  Kinke,  Bd.  xviii.  1906. 

"Of.  eil..pp.  187IT. 

"Sludi  tloriei,  1894.  and  Stwdi  itaHami  di  fitologia  claaica,  IV,  1896, 
PP-SJ7« 
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not  alluding  to  the  coming  of  Christ  for  the  judgment, 
which  is  tJic  motif  of  the  acruslit-.  but  to  His  incarnation." 
H«  points  out  that  Atheiiagoras  (second  half  of  the  second 
century)  and  Theophilos  (c.  i8o),  who  frequently  cite  the 
Sibylline  oracles,  make  no  mention  of  the  acrostic  He  might 
have  added  that  the  omission  is  the  more  noteworthy  in  the 
case  of  Theophilos  because  he  actually  quotes  v.  5  of  the 
eighth  book  (Ad  Autolyciim.  ii),  and  that  the  same  silence 
regarding  the  Sibylline  acrostic  is  maintained  by  writers  of 
the  third,  century,  notably  Clement  of  Alexandria  (c.  200) 
who  was  actiuainted  with  the  Oracles.  Coming  to  the  fourth 
century,  he  attacks  the  citations  in  Lactantius  as  a  tenmnus 
ad  quem  for  dating  the  acrostic,  showing  that  while  Lactan- 
tius cites  four  verses  of  it  (v.  242  in  Div.  Inst.  vii.  19;  v, 
239,  ibid.  16;  vv.  341,  243.  ibid.  20),  he  does  not  mention 
any  particular  Sibyl  as  would  be  the  case  were  he  quoting 
from  the  Oracula,  nor  docs  he  say  anything  of  the  acrostic. 
The  Sibylline  acrostic  is  quoted  in  full  in  the  Oratio  Con- 
stantini  ad  sanctorum  coetum  c.  18.  This  oration  appears  in 
the  works  of  Eusebtus.  but  Mancini  assigns  to  it  a  date  later 
than  the  time  of  that  writer,  and  suggests  that  it  is  later  than 
Augustine,  aiding  that  the  acrostic  is  here  quoted  in  a 
more  complete  form  (i.  c.,  with  the  seven  final  verses)  than 
in  Augustine,  who,  in  De  dv.  i>«',xviii.23,givesusthepocm 
in  a  Latin  translation,  but  without  the  Laus  Cruets.  There- 
fore, either  the  Sibylline  acrostic  as  published  in  his  time  did 
not  contain  the  last  seven  verses,  and  these  were  ndded  after- 
ward, or  if  a  version  existed  which  contained  the  additional 
verses,  a  second  shorter  version  was  also  current.  Mancini 
thinks  the  former  alternative  more  probable.  Thus,  liaving 
eliminated  the  citations  of  Lactantius,  and  of  Euscbius  or 
Constantine,  and  having  determined  a  post-Eusebian  date  for 
the  Oratio  ad  sanctorum  coetum,  he  arrives  at  the  following 

**  It  th<iii1(I  be  not«d  bcrc.  that  while  Mancini  «howt  that  the  author 
of  the  Cohorialio  wtt  not  tliinking:  of  the  scrogiic,  he  does  not  take  up 
Alexandre's  use  of  (he  same  pttMagc  in  the  Cohortatio  to  prove  indi* 
reclly  the  acrottic's  date  by  aisumtng  that  the  author  of  the  Cohortatio 
liad  in  mind,  not  the  acrottic,  but  tv.  35ifT.,  which  follow  the  acrottk. 
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^5*ncIu!(iofis :  (i)  That  the  acrostic  of  27  verses,  i.  e..  the 

'^^«f  Irae,  \&  posterior  to  Uictantius.  Euscbius  and  Constan- 

'*-*>(,  and  therefore  written  after  the  middle  of  the  fourth 

^■^ijiturj' ;  (2)  That  the  Laus  Crucit  in  tlie  last  seven  lines  is 

j  ■^^  »j  addition,  possibly  later  than  Augustine. 

^         The  obvious  questions  aroused  by  Mancini's  arguments 

IBkx-e  (1)  how  could  Lactantius  cite  verses  from  the  acrostic 

I*'  f   he  were  not  acquainted  with  it,  and  (2)  can  the  date  of 

C:S~a«  acrostic  be  considered  ^part  from  that  of  the  portions 

^>  f  Book  Vin  which  follow  it?    Mancini  answers  the  first 

c^-v^estion  by  a  suggestion  which  has  much  in  its  favor,  natne- 

13^,  tliat  the  acrostic  was  made  up  of  verses  taken  here  and 

tV»<rc  from  Sibylline  oracles  already  existing,  and  that  Lac- 

t-^iitius  quoted  the  lines  before  ihey  had  been  incorporated 

istto  the  acrostic  poem.    This  theory  not  only  accounts  for 

1— actantius'  api»arent  ignorance  of  the  acrostic,  but  also  for 

certain  peculiarities  tn  tlie  Oracles  like  the  occasional  lacimae, 

of  which  many  examples  may  be  found  in  the  eighth  book 

itself,  and  the  discrepancy  which  sometimes  occurs  between 

the  position  of  verses  as  quoted  by  Christian  writers  and 

their  position  in  the  Oracula  as  we  know  them  now — a  fact 

not  noted  by  Mancini.    Thus  Theophilos,  who  quotes  VIII, 

S.  quotes  it  in  a  series  of  verses  from  Book  III. — one  of 

the  existing  verses  of  the  third  book  is  omitted  and  Vm, 

5  takes  its  place. 

The  question  of  the  connection  between  the  acrostic  and 

*hc  subsequent  portions  of  Book  VIII  brings  us  back  to 

Alexandre,  who,  I  think,  has  advanced  tlie  only  argument 

*or  dating  the  acrostic  in  the  second  century  which  need  be 

**riously  considered.    It  will  be  remembered  that  he  argued 

^t  the  Laus  Cn4cis  of  the  last  seven  lines  of  the  acrostic 

^asa  unit  with  the  following  verses  251-439,  that  w.  251- 

439  were  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  and  that  inas- 

^twch  as  the  f^us  Cruets  was  a  later  addition  to  the  acrostic, 

^  Krostic  proper  or  w.  2 1 7-243,  must  be  earlier  still  or  of 

*he  beginning  of  the  second  century.    The  dating  of  w.  251- 

4^  s  based  upon  its  content,  reciting  the  coming  of  Christ, 


■^r 
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His  miracles,  passioii,  death,  descent  into  bell  aiid  resurrec- 
tion, all  of  whirl],  according  to  Alexandre,  nuist  have  been 
in  the  mind  of  the  author  of  the  Cohorlalio  ad  Graccos, 
when  lie  wrote  (c.  38).  "(Tlie  Sibyl)  who  clearly  and  tm- 
mistakably  prophesied  concerning  the  approaching  advent 
of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  concerning  all  the  things 
which  were  destined  to  be  done  by  Htm,"'^  Alexandre 
points  out  that  no  other  part  of  the  Oractda  answers  to  this 
description ;  coiiscquCTilly  il  must  have  been  suggested  by  w. 
251-429  to  the  wriicr  of  the  Cohortalio.  Tliis  he  supposes 
was  Justin  Martyr,  and  he  therefore  dates  w.  351-429  be- 
fore him  or  anterior  to  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius.  We 
may  note  here  that  e\xn  if  we  accepted  his  conclusions,  the 
date  would  have  to  be  changed,  for  Justin  did  not  write  the 
Cchorlalio,  whose  author  was  of  later  date  and  is  placed  by 
Hamack  l>ctwcen  180  and  240.'*  However,  if  we  agree 
with  Alexandre  on  the  unity  of  vv.  351-429,  this  would  still 
permit  the  acrostic  to  be  dated  in  the  second  or  early  third 
century. 

But  vv.  25i>43Q  arc  not  a  unit.  The  lines  which  imme- 
diately follow  the  Laus  Cntcis,  w.  351-255  look  10  me 
very  much  like  a  clumsy  interpolation  on  the  part  of  the 
compiler  to  form  a  transition  between  the  Laus  Cmcis  and 
vv.  256  ff..  but  I  shall  not  enter  into  a  discussion  of  this 
point.  Granting  that  they  were  written  by  the  author  oF  the 
Laus  Crucis,  wc  cannot  admit  that  the  same  author  wrote 
vv.  256  ff.,  for  at  V.  256  there  is  an  unmistakable  break. 

Following  the  l-aus  Cntcii  come  w.  251-255,  which  read 
■s  fellows: 

"Whom"  (rcfetring  to  the  "ever-living  Saviour  and  King"  of  Uie 
lui  line  of  the  Ltnt  Cruris). 

irapoiKria^,  itai  mpi  trat-noy  riiiv  vr'  avrov  yittirdat  fttkXoiTiar  rntlUBt  ml 

"  Harnack  datw  the  portioiw  of  Book  VIII  wbicti  frflow  v.  117  after 
tbe  year  350  in  accor<tance  with  hit  general  view  of  the  late  orifin  el 
the  Chrittian  parts  of  the  OracUs. 
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*^Vo»ct  typified,  ttrctcbinK  oai  his  lioly  armi, 
C^riciucrins  Ainalek  bf  faitlr,  that  the  people  might  know 
~^*a.t  ihe  choacn  snd  hixiored  of  the  Father  God, 
^V«a  the  Branch  of  David,  and  the  Stone  wiiich  He  promticd, 
0*»    -M-hotn  who  believe*  shall  have  everlastinK  life.'"* 

Here  wc  have  Moses  introduced  as  a  tj-pc  of  Christ 
°r»  the  cross,  alluding  to  the  defeat  of  Amalck  in  Ex. 
'^^''ii,  and  two  epithets  of  our  Lord,  the  Branch  of  David 
**^c3  the  Stone  "which  the  builders  rejected"  of  Matt.  xxi.  42 
^*^<d  Psa.  cxvii.  But  v.  256  opens  on  an  entirely  new  note, 
*'»^;  coming  of  Oirist,  the  mystery  of  His  incarnation,  etc.: 

'^Of  not  in  gtory  but  ss  a  mora)  shall  H«  come  to  the  world, 

Wmn  of  MiTowi,  unhonored,  unsightly,  to  give  hope  to  the  wretched, 
*3  its  true  shape  10  ccrrupcible  llcsli,  anJ  heavenly  (aith  to  the  faithless 
*^<I  He  shall  restore  the  man  that  in  the  bcsinnine 
*>»  fashioned  by  the  holy  hands  of  God, 
^'^^orn  the  lerpent  led  astray  by  liis  wiles,  that  he  should  come 

'^  Ihe  fate  of  death  and  have  knowledge  of  good  and  evil 
^»id  leaving  God,  enslave  himself  to  mortal  ways."" 

Then  follows  the  incarnation.  Verse  256  thtis  begins  a 
T>rophecy  of  the  incarnation  and  life  of  Christ,  which  ill 
^cords  with  w.  251-255.  and  the  brcik  between  these 
Verses  and  v.  256  is  clearly  marked  by  the  change  from  the 
aorists  "typified"  and  "promised"  (erwrwo-e  and  inrAmj) 
of  vv.  251  and  254  to  the  futures  of  256  ff.    Moreover,  if 

Sf  Hwo^«  friTTTiixr*  irpOTt/raf  luXti'af  ayvai, 
viKuf  Tov  'AfuxKiiK  viiTTU,  Ivo  Xoot  iiriyyiii 
hcXtKriv  irapa  ;rnTp!  0t'^  xai  Ti^iov  t^i-ai 
TTfi"  fiaffiav  AauiS  koI  rif  Xi6ov,  oirwtp  Iwi/mj, 
%iS    *>t  i'  o  nunivtra^  t^tafpi  aftuvtoi'  i(u. 

"        i>Ml  yhft  iv  toij],  AXX'  «i*  /Jpuri*  «ts  uriaiv  ^fn 
olicvpoi  ift/t'-rt  a/iopiftot.  W'HtrinHt  iXwiba  &uKr*i- 
■mI  ^Alprg  ffitfiKi  fiap^qv  iiai  iri'imv  AirCirroit 
oipit^Oy  ii<rti  itai  unp^iMrti  liiy  iir'  ipx'l^ 

tr  r*  ivkdy^tv  oifut  SoXi'ut  /if\  ftnipav  JtvtXow 
ni  Aivifrov  yvSialv  re  Aa0<it-  Aya6nT>  r*  naKitTi  r*, 
uC^*  Stiv  irpoXiirovrn  Xartvpt"*  ^dttft  ^i^otf. 
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we  asstime  with  Alexandre  that  the  author  of  the  prophecy 
of  vv.  256  ff.  also  wrote  the  Laus  Cruiis  we  find  tlul  ht 
committed  the  absurdity  of  introducing  a  prophecy  of  thci 
incarnation  with  a  "praise  of  the  cruss".    It  is  scarcely  Ukeljj 
that  the  creator  of  a  homogeneous  poem  would  have  vii 
latcd  chronological  sequence  to  this  extent. 

We  arc  safe,  therefore,  in  concluding  that  the  author  of 
256  ff.  did  not  write  the  l.aus  Crucis.  As  to  the  authorship 
of  vv,  251-255,  we  have  several  suggestions  to  choose  from,  j 
Achelis*'  thinks  that  the  Laus  Crucis  and  w.  251-255  to^| 
gethcr  form  an  appendix  to  the  acrostic  proper  of  217-243,^^ 
GcfTcken**  finds  the  break  at  v.  251  and  assigns  251-323  w 
a  writer  distinct  from  the  author  of  the  acrostic  (including 
the  I^us  Crucis).  Lastly,  it  is  my  opinion  that  vv.  251-255 
and  vv.  256  IT.  arc  pieces  separate  and  independent  of  each 
ottier  and  of  the  Laus  Crucis,  vv.  251-255  constituting  an 
interpolation  intended  to  soften  the  contrast,  pointed  out 
above,  between  the  Laus  Crucis  and  the  prophecy  of  the 
incarnation.  Whichever  of  these  explanations  be  accepted. 
we  arc  compelled  to  consider  the  Laus  Crucis  separately 
from  w.  256  ff,,  and  as  Alexandre's  argument  for  dating  the 
acrostic  depended  on  the  content  of  256  ff.  and  the  assump- 
tion of  its  common  authorship  with  the  Laus  Cruj.'is  and 
w.  251-255.  the  destruction  of  this  hypothesis  throws  his 
theory  out  of  consideration  completely.  ^M 

I  have  spoken  of  v\'.  217-243  as  the  "acrostic  proper"  be^^ 
cause  the  initials  of  these  verses  spell  the  essential  IXftTS 
formula:  IHSOTE  XPEISTOS  eEOT  TIOS  SflTHP, 
while  the  seven  verses  of  the  Laus  Crucis  look  like  a  later 
addition,  although  it  is  quite  po-ssible,  as  Achelis  says,  that 
this  appendix  was  due  to  the  writer  of  w.  217-243.  the  Dies 
Irae.  In  this  connection  Achelis'  suggestion  regarding  the 
addition  of  the  Laus  Crxtcis  should  be  mentioned.  "The  diffi- 
culty", he  says,  "which  is  offered  by  the  last  seven  verses 
forming  the  acrostic  trtaupi^  is  met  by  the  assumption  that 

■  Symbol  dtt  FUehti,  p,  30. 

"  KompottHoH  mnd  EntHihtnosMtit.  p.  43- 
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perliaps  ^rravpih  was  a  second  cxplaiutkm  of  the  final  letter 

o£  1X6T2    which  was  currciil  along  with  owr^p —  »n  a»- 

siimption  which  gains  color  from   the  fa«  that  interest 

attaches  only  to  the  meaning  of  the  first  four  letters,  while 

that  of  the  last  was  more  or  less  a  matter  of  indifference." 

To  sum  lip,  the  weight  of  authority  (Bousset.  Haraadt, 

^ancini),  and  of  evidence,  now  that  Alexandre's  arguments 

*re  found  to  be  based  on  erroneous  assumptions,  places  the 

acrostic  of  Book  VIH  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles  no  earlier 

*han  250,  with  the  possibilitj-,  if  we  accept  the  conclusions 

*'f  Mancini,  that  it  may  have  been  written  after  the  middle 

**^  the  fourth  century.     At  any  rate,  it  is  impossible  any 

longer  to  consider  it  a  product  of  the  second  century.    Sec- 

*^"d,  the  Laus  Cruets  is  not  an  integral  portion  of  the  acros- 

^c>  being  added  later,  or  representing  a  variant  explanation 

***  the  final  letter  oi  IXeTS. 

VVe  may  add,  however,  that  if  there  were  no  other  cvi- 

■^^ticc  to  this  efTect,  it  is  clear  from  the  acrostic  itself  that 

'»s  author  did  not  invent  the  formula  IH20TS  XPEI2T02 

^EOT   TIOS  iilTHP.     For  he  docs  not  add  the  1X«T£ 

*hich  is  necessary  to  explain  the  symbolism  of  tlie  formula, 

"^  his  acrostic  simply  gives  us  the  Ix^vt  formula  in  its 

Expanded  form,  thus  leaving  no  doubt  that  he  counted  upon 

^n  acquaintance  with  the  t^^w  formula  on  the  part  of  his 

headers.     Tin-  ix^  fonnula  is  ihtis  older  than  the  version 

cf  it  given  in  the  eighth  book  of  the  Sibylline  oracles. 

This  is  finally  established  by  the  reference  to  it  in  Tertnllian's 

De  Baptismo,  which  was  written  shortly  before  200.'*  and 

shows  that  the  formula  was  invented  at  some  time  before 

that  date.     Just  when  it  was  invented  is  uncertain,  but  it 

seems  probable  tliat  it  could  not  have  come  into  use  much 

"Adi«lb  dues  the  Sibylline  ncnislic  in  the  second  half  of  the  third 
century,  giring  m  his  nxnoa  that  it  is  lirst  cited  by  Lactantius.  Me 
ctlefi  I-'tiedlieb:  Oil  libyltinuchen  WeitiagMngeit  [1S53]  in  tfai«  coft> 
ncction.  Friedlieb'i  edition  is  dismissed  u  iintiguated  by  BousKt 
lop.  eii..  p.  a69j. 

"Dt  Baft.,  I.;  (cd  no*  {liidculi  secundum  IXdTN  Doatram  Icaum 
CbrtUiun,  etc 
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before  the  end  of  the  second  century,  inasmuch  2i  the 
aeoond<emiiry  writers,  with  all  their  fondness  for  this  kind 
of  tnugery,  do  not  mention  it. 

After  Tertulhan,  leading  aside  the  Sibylline  acrostic  m^ 
the  Oratio  ad  S4mclorum  coftum  as  lx\ng  of  doubtful  dat£* 
the  first  author  to  iise  the  ix^  fonnula  is  Optatus  Milevita.- 
nus  (c.  370J,  who  speaks  of  it  in  Df  schismate  Domtiis- 
tanim   III,   2,  witliout  reference  to  the  Sibyl.     Jennnc 
(Epist.  7),  also  lists    ly^    with  ohvious  reference  to  lh»* 
formula,  but  Achclis*^  thinks  that  the  senlence  in  whicl) 
it  occurs  18  a  quotation  from  his  correspondents,  and  th^it 
they  borrowed  the  symbol  from  Tcrtullian.     Another  wiC* 
oess  of  doubtful  date,  which  will  be  considered  later,  is  lt»e 
Pectorius  inscription  of  Autun,  which  uses     IX6T£    so 
acrostic  form  as  the  initial  letters  of  the  first  five  vtnc^ 
Augustine  knew  the    ix^vv    symbol  in  its  Sibylline  form. 
a&  will  be  seen  from  his  discussion  of  it  in  De  Civ.  D^^r 
xviii,  23,  but  the  edition  which  he  used  contained  only 
the  Dies  trae  and  omitted  the  Laus  Crucis.     The  Sermo 
Sancti  Severiam.  which  Achelis'*  dates  indefinitely  after 
Auf^stine,  has  an  obvious  reference  to  the  formula  in  the 
words:    "If  Christ  were  not  the  fish  (1.  e.,  Jesus  Christ 
Son  of  God,  Saviour),  he  would  never  have  arisen  from 
the  dead"."^   Maximus  of  Turin  (c.  460),  in  Traclalus  H' 
contra  Pagancs.  cites  the  acrostic,  attributing  its  invention 
to  the  Sibyl.    The  author  of  De  promissianibtts  el  frofdi:' 
liottibus  Dt-i,  who  wrote  about  440,  docs  the  same.    Further 
citation  would  lead  me  beyond  the  fifth  century,  which  I 
have  set.  following  Achclis  in  this  respect,  as  a  reasonable 
limit  to  this  study. 

Certain  questions  remain  which  may  at  least  be  stated 
here,  although  the  final  answer  to  them  must  be  postponed 
until  later.  Was  the  acrostic  a  spontaneous  invention  or  was 
it  prompted  by  something  else?    Were  the  words     'Iijirovt 


•  Symbol  ifs  FiMlitt,  pp,  aaS. 

"Of.eir.p.SJ- 

"Si  enlm  Chriatufl  non  cuet  piscJs,  numquiim  a  mortuis  sonrxtutt 
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ipiffTK  dtav  TWf  so  commonly  used  that  an  abbreviation 

((*T  was  employed  and  this  suggested  the  addition  of 

S?  Or  was  it  an  earlier  fish  symbolism  wliicli  suggested 

acrostic?     The  spontaneous  invention  of  such  a  for- 

Dwb  is  possible,  but  not  probable.     Such  a  jeii  d'esprit  is 

nmcii  more  easily  explained  as  the  result  rather  than  as  the 

Dose  of  a  symbol.    And  we  have  no  evidence  on  which  to 

ijse  even  a  guess  that  the  Greek  for  Jesus  Qirist.  Son  of 

God,  was  so  common  a  phrase  that  its  abbreviation  might 

hw  suggested     IXeTE-    If,  however,  it  can  be  shown 

tat  a  symbolical  concept  existed  at  least  as  early  as  the  mid- 

4t  of  the  iseeond  centur\',  which  associated  the  fish  with 

lirist,  the  evidence  which  I  have  offered  here  as  to  the 

robable  date  of  the  origin  of  tlie  acrostic  formula  will  com- 

rliae  with  the  general  probabilities  of  the  case  to  prove  that 

Ae  acrostic  was  invented  to  give  a  new  turn  to  a  fish-symbol 

'Already  current,  to  crystallize  an  association  of  ideas  into 

itc  d<^matic  expression.    That  this  earlier  symboli&m 

:ed  1  hope  to  show  in  subsequent  portions  of  this  Ircai- 


Prmceton  University.  C.  R.  Morey. 

(To  he  Continued.) 

,  "Pwialciiia's  aTtiel*.  tt  aimbolo  eritliuHo  dtl  ftstf,  publi»he<l  in  tlic 

iitoiUi  d*i  rtalt  lititulo  tombarda  (.Milan  IQOQ)  came  to  mc  (qo 

:lo  be  revieireil  in  tli«  iniroduciory  cliaptcr.     Bating  hii  premises 

upon   AVbi    LoUy's    Qualriim*    Rt'a  ngiif    anA    Lfs    Et^angiles 

>iiqtus.     PesUlona  bring*  out  ihc  lyniboltCAl  (onnrrlion  bclwven 

^iltdliplicsiion  of  Loavc«  and  FUhc«  And  Ibe  Supper  ai  the  Sea 

eria*,  and  ibc  significance  o(  the  bread  and  fish  in  bolh  at  the 

o(  ihe  preirace  of  Oiriit  in  the  sacrament.    The  fiih  "by  reason 

.  mote  charactcfUtic  form,  and  suitability  to  the  exi|[cncict  of  art" 

ed  in  repLacini;  the  double  symbol  of  bread  an<1  liah  as  tlie 

'  ot  Chriit,     Peslflloua's  nuggciiion,  a*  will  appear  in  the  cour»e 

iAi»  monograph,  coincide)  with  the  writer's  own  view  of  the  sym 

Witm  Biisched  by  the  early  church  lo  the  Multiplicaiion  and  the  Sup 

1  in  »i  the  Sea  of  Tibcrtat,  and  offeri  a  pariial.  bin  by  no  meaiii  com- 

}  1^  explanation  of  the  disappearance  of  due  bread  from  ihc  lymbul 

'  VoJonunalcly.   PcrtaIo»»a'»  treatment  is   too  brief  iti  be  convincing 

■i  like  many    other    Iheories,    ignores  the  archaeoloKical  evidence. 

H(  rniewt,  in  the  eour»e  of  hi«  article,  S.  Reinarh's  theory  iC<m- 
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ftreiuet  an  Musit  Gmmtt,  Vol  xtx.  ppL  iji  ft.),  according  to  «bid 
tlic  fisli  symbol  is  derived  from  ilie  wonhip  of  tbc  fiili  in  certBin  nie 
of  Syria  and  adjoining  cnttnlric*,  and  the  imitation  of  ihcir  Ibli-cttiBi 
riles  in  ilic  Lord's  Supper  u  cdcbnicd  bj  Syrian  churcihca.  Rciitic 
cites  ibc  pairitiic  and  liitirgiol  OM  of  'lUh"  to  denote  the  Oiriitia 
and  the  riiiultsiic  eating  of  fish  tuggesled  in  ibe  epitaph*  of  Aberda 
and  Pfdofiitt.  Frnni  ihit  he  concludes  that  ihe  Syrian  Chrisiiaa 
took  m-er  Ibe  pagan  nte  and  celebrated  a  oommnnioa  in  whidi  tl 
faithful  took  iheir  name  from  the  sacred  ricttm,  the  lish,  and  ate  tl 
aanctify  thcnuelrct  and  to  identify  IhernKtves  with  it-  The 
were  thus  called  "lish",  as  the  prieslc&ws  of  Dcmeter  were 
"bees",  thoH  of  Zeus  Dodnacua  "doves",  Uk  maklcnt  ded 
Anensa  Brauronia  "t)ear«",  etc. 

The  objections  to  Rdnnch's  view  are  (■)  thai  it  involves  the  it 
probability  ol  conscious  imilaiion  on  ibe  pari  of  ibc  ChHiiiam  oC 
pagan  cult,  (>)  that  the  lue  of  the  fish  in  Qirisliaa  literature  and  < 
Christian  rooniunenl*  can  be  explained  more  ptanaibty  by  altnoft 
other  of  the  numerous  theories  regarding  the  origin  of  the 
and  (3)  when  this  evidence  it  removed  there  remain*  nothing 
In  favor  of  the  th«ory  except  a  rather  doubifut  parallel  between  the  1 
of  a  very  obscure  pagan  sect  and  the  Chritlian  sacran>ent. 

Pesiatona  also  mention*  Pischel'*  llieory  (in  SiltuugtbfiitMt  i 
Kinigt.  Pretiti.  Akaitmi*  dtr  Wiiitmt(halu»  an  Berlin,  1905.  pp. 
which  is  an  amplification  of  UsenerV  According  to  I'itchcl,  iW 
Christian  symbol  js  derived  from  the  Indian  fisli.  tn  its  double  captoQ 
of  god  incarnate  and  &aviaur,  which  originated  in  Nepnl.  puari 
thence  to  Thibet  and  China  and  from  tb*r«  to  Turkc*tan.  wheK 
Clirislianity  found  it  and  adopted  it.  The  objcciions  which  have  tM> 
made  to  Uiener**  theory  arc  of  course  valid  against  that  of  PiicWk 
hitt  Pestaloiia  also  points  out  that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  spread  ol 
Cliriiiianity  toward  Ihe  Ejui  was  so  rapid  aa  to  jiutify  the  conjecttfl 
that  tlie  Christians  imported  from  Turkestan  a  symbol  already  ^ 
common  ute  in  the  Roman  catacomb*  in  the  *econd  century, — the  w4f 
"conjecture"  being  descriptive  not  only  of  the  view  "f  Pischel  but  ' 
that  of  Reinach  in  :i>^  much  as  there  is  no  evidence  for  either  u« 
dubious  parallels  mcniioned. 
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THE  RESURRECTION  OF  JESUS 

AND 
HISTORICAL  CRITICISM* 
The  primary  documentary  evidence  for  the  resurrection 
^f  Jesus  is  contaiiicd  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Twumcnt. 
■^s  there  described,  Ihc  resurrection  is  a  miracle  —  that  is. 
**i  effect  in  the  sphere  of  nature  accomphshed  immediately 
^V  the  power  of  God.'  The  Bibhcal  conception  of  miracle 
**  indeed  a  broad  one,  including  events  in  the  ordinary 
^Ourse  of  nature  which  excite  the  wonder  or  arouse  the 
^tdmtration  of  man."  But  beside  this  conception  there  is  a 
•higher  and  narrower  view  in  which  the  miracle  is  conceived 
^^  an  event  in  nature  wrought  by  the  immediate  efficiency  of 

<3od.» 

The  premises  of  this  view  are  the  Biblical  conception  of 

Ood  as  the  infinite,  free,  personal  Spirit,  the  Creator  and 

Oovemor  of  the  universe ;  und  a  well  established  and  in  itself 

g;enerally  uniform  natural  order,*    The  Biblical  writers  did 

riot  possess  the  modem  scientific  knowledjje  of  the  orderly 

Slnictiire  and  regular  procedure  in  n.iture;  but  they  were 

not  without  a  broad  concejition  of  the  regtilarity  of  nature. 

The  Biblical  doctrine  of  creation  and  of  the  transcendence 

of  God  made  possible  the  religious  interpretation  of  nature, 

■Ah  address  (l«Iiv«rcd  (iti  subslance)  before  the  Ninth  Council  of 
Alliance  of  Reformed  Churclict  holding  the  Presbyterian  Syttem, 

m  York.  N.  V..  Jun«  2i«,  1909;  ff.,  Protttdings,  edited  by  Rev. 
G.  D.  Mathews,  D.D.,  L1_D..  London,  ipog,  pp.  3Xit-3\o,  By  a  strange 
typographical  error  in  the  Procttdingt.  p.  304.  par,  3,  line  4,  1  Corin- 
Ihians  XT  is  not  etaued  as  it  ihould  be  with  the  four  Gospels  as  part  of 
the  primary  documentary  evidence  for  the  resurrection;  tf.  below,  p. 
aS3,  line  4. 

*0n  the  derniiliuii  of  mirxck.  ef.  C  M.  Mead,  Sufenuilnral  Rtvtia- 
Hon,  3d  ed.,  1893.  PP-  97^- 

*Ps.  Ixxxix.  6S.;  xcvi.  sH.;  xcvltj,  i;  evii.  if.;  cxviii.  33:  cxxxvi. 
4ff. ;  Job  V.  gfl. 

*Tbe  common  view  in  the  New  Testament. 

•Gen.  riii.  22;  Jcr.  xxxl  3Sf.:  Pt  cxlviii.  sf. 
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but  excluded  the  confusion  of  God  with  the  work  of  Hu 
wisdom  and  power. 

But,  however  limited  the  Biblical  writers'  knowledge  o 

the  order  of  nature  may  have  been,  Ilie  miraculous  charac- 

ter  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  as  described  in  the  NeH_^' 
Testament,  judged  in  the  light  of  the  modem  knowledges 
of  nature,  a  not  lessened  but  enhanced.  For  the  miracle  oC* 
the  rcsuvcction  is  not  a  subjective  miracle  due  to  inadequate 
knowledge  of  the  efficiency  of  natural  causes.  Modem  nat- 
ural science  has  discovered  no  force  in  nature  adequate  to 
produce  it;  on  the  contrary,  its  careful  study  of  nature  has 
only  confirmed  the  New  Testament  representation  of  the 
resurrection  as  an  event  not  wrought  by  causes  or  forces 
ordinarily  operative  in  nature.  Whatever  disposition,  there- 
fore, the  Biblical  writers  may  have  had  to  interpret  nature 
religiously  and  by  omitting  natural  causes  to  ascribe  an 
event  to  the  direct  efficiency  of  God.  the  character  of  the 
resurrection  excludes  the  theory  of  mere  "poetic  descrip- 
tion". If,  then,  the  resurrection  be  a  fact,  its  cause  must  be 
sought  outside  the  forces  in  nature  of  which  natural  scieitcc 
takes  cognizance.  This  raises  the  fundamental  premise  of 
the  Biblical  conception  of  a  miracle,  namely,  the  Biblical 
conception  of  God.  The  possibility  of  miracle  depends 
on  the  existence  of  an  adequate  cause  independent  of  na> 
ture  and  yet  free  to  produce  in  it  eflfccts  which  arc  inex- 
plicable l^  natural  forces.  If  the  Biblical  idea  of  God 
be  valid,  there  is  no  theoretical  ground  for  denying  the 
possibility  of  miracle;  but  if  this  idea  be  surrendered  for  a 
philosophy  which  excludes  God  from  free  and  immediate 
action  in  nature."  or  for  an  agnosticism  which  either  con- 

*  Spinoia'i  denial  of  the  possibility  of  miracle  (oltowrs  from  his  con- 
ception of  God.  He  says  iBentdicH  Dt  Sfimota  Opera,  rccog.  J.  Vui 
VIotcn  ei  J.  P.  N.  Land,  Hagae,  iSSa.  vol.  I.  p.  449)  '■  "Si  quid  tgitur 
in  Natura  I'leret,  quod  ex  ipsius  legibus  non  sojucrclur,  id  ncccsurio 
ordini,  qucm  Deu*  in  xtemum  per  leges  Natune  univeraalcs  in  Natura 
natuil,  repUKnaret,  adeoquc  id  contra  NBturam  ejusiue  leges  cst«t,  <t 
con*c(tocnter  cjux  fide*  no*  de  omnibus  dubitare  factrei,  rt  ad  Atbe> 
ismum  duccret"  Likewise  Strauss  {Das  Ltbtn  Jtsu,  4le  Aufl.,  iS4(\  tie 
Band,  p.  83)  says:  "Wenn  hienach  der  BcgriS  Gotte*  cine  tinmittelbare. 
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ceives  of  nature  and  its  forc«s  as  exhausting  reality  or  limits 
Our  knowledge  of  cause  to  the  forces  inherent  in  nature,  mir- 
a.cle  must  be  denied  or  transformed. 

The  occurrence  of  a  miracle,  admitting  its  possibility, 
ztiust  be  determined  by  evidence.  Hume  emphasized  llie 
rtcccssity  of  sufficient  and  Huxley  the  importance  of  com- 
petent evidence.  The  €\-idence  must,  indeed,  upon  careful 
ejcaniination,  be  found  good  and  Imstworthy ;  but  Hbt  neces- 
sarily of  a  kind  to  stamp  unl)clicf  with  the  stigma  of  being 
iniraculous,"  or  even  expert  in  cluracter.^  For  the  miraculous 

dcr  der  Wdt  ab«r  cine  blou  inittelbar«  EJRwirkung  Gotte*  crheUcht; 

Beidci  abcr  stdi  nicltt  durch  ArniAhmt  eittes  Wcchscls  zwitchen  bcidcn 

^Wirkungswcisen  vereinigcn  lasst:    so  bleibt  nichts  Andcm  ubritf,  all 

bcidc  sich  slclis  und  bldbend  vtreitiigt  tu  dcnktti,  so  Ait*  also  die 

'\A'irk»umkeil  Gottcs  auf  die  Welt  immcr  und  liberal]  bcides,  sowolil 

^iiic  unmidclbEirc  wire  als  cin«  inillclbarc;  was  freilich  auch  wicder  so 

■vicl  lieisit,  duis  lie  keinei  viin  beiden  itt,  oder  diesc  Unterscheidung 

ibre    Cu!tish?ii    vcrliert.     Ffagt    es   sicli,    wie  dieas  der  Vorslellung 

naher  lU  britigen  tei,  >o  in.  wetin  man  vom  BegriHe  Gottes  auigebt, 

'von  wclch«ni  aus  die  FordcruDg;  cmcs  uiirnillclbarcn  Wirkens  auf  di« 

A^eli  enistand,  fiir  Gott  die  Well  jederzeit  alt  Gaiiie»  da;  utngekehrt, 

'vom    Standpunktc  des   Endlichcn,   der   Welt,  BUsgcgangen,   i.'l   diese 

xve»entlicb  ein  Gctlieiltes,  Vereinzcltet,  und  von  hicr  au5  ist  unit  die 

l^ordcrung  eincs  bloM  mitlelbflfcii  F,iiisr«i  fens  GoUes  enlstsndcn ;  so 

vlsss  nuD  lacen  inuM:  au(  die  Wett  als  Games  wirkt  Golt  immittelbar, 

auf  jedM  I^nzclne  in  ihr  abet  nur  durch  Vermittclung  teiner  Wirk- 

samkeit  auf  alte»  andere  Einiclnc.  d.  h.  rcrmiiielit  der  NaturgcMie." 

'Ilumc  My*  <£«iij*,  Moral,  PolUUal  and  Lilttary,  edited  by  T.  H. 

Green  aiid  T.  H.  Grose,  187s.  voL  ii.  p.  94)  '■  "The  plain  consequence  la 

(and  it  i*  I  general  maxim  worthy  of  our  attention),  that  no  tcstimonjr 

b  luJficieiit  to  ettabliith  a  miravle,  unless  llie  testimony  be  of  such  a 

Und,  that  its  falsehood  would  be  more  miraculous  than  the  fact  which 

tt  endeavon  to  establish:    And  even  in  that  case  there  is  a  mutual 

dettructJon  of  arguments,  and  the  superior  only  gives  as  assumnce 

Mitable  to  that  deKfcc  of   force  which    remains  after  deducting  the 

inferior."     In  coinctuding  hi*  essay  on  "Miracles"  Hume  says  {Ibid., 

p.  106) :  "So  that,  upon  the  whole,  we  may  conclude  that  the  Christian 

Religion  not  only  was  at  tirst  attended  with  miracles,  but  even  at  this 

day  cannot  be  beheved  by  any  reasonable  person  without  one.     Mere 

reaaoti  it  insufficient  to  convince  us  of  its  verity :    and  whoever  ii 

moved  by  Faith  to  assent  to  it,  is  conscious  of  a  continued  miracle  In 

bis  own  person,  which  subverts  all  the  principles  of  his  understanding, 

>nd  gives  him  a  determination  to  believe  what  is  most  contrary  to 

cuaiom  and  experience." 

'In  crilidainic  Hume's  argument,  Hnxtey  admits  the  possibility  of  a 
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charaaer  of  an  event  depends  not  on  the  evidence, — wh    »  <* 
establishes  simply  the  occurrence  of  the  event,  or  on  tltc  o;^-»  '' 
ion  expressed  in  the  evidence. — which  may  be  crronco-i-^'" 
but  on  the  causal  judgment." 

But  although  the  possibiHtj-  of  miracle  be  admitted  and  ^ 
reasonable  view  of  the  character  of  the  evidence  ncccssai;^^^ 
to  accredit  it  be  held,  still  our  knowledge  of  miracle  is  no^  ^« 
experiential  but  is  based  upon  the  experience  of  others.  '^J 
To  us  the  course  of  nature  appears  uniform  and  the  splendid  j 
structure  of  modem  science  is  built  upon  this  hypothesis.  1 
Lotze  says  ;•  "It  is  only  to  the  modem  conception  of  Nature 

miracle  as  "a  conc«ivabk  event",  but  chanitca  ils  nature  by  resting  io 
agiKidicism  regarding  any  cause  which  trantccnds  nature.  He  says 
iCoilecttd  Essays,  vol.  *1.  Httmt,  with  Helft  to  the  Study  of  Btrkt- 
tty,  1894,  P-  >57)  =  '"To  """  '^P.  the  definition  o(  a  miracle  u  a  su*- 
pcosion  or  a  conlravtnllon  of  the  order  of  Nature  it  sclf-contradtctonr, 
because  all  wc  know  of  the  order  of  Nature  is  derired  from  oor 
observation  of  the  course  of  events  of  winch  the  to-caltcd  miracle  is  a 
part  On  the  other  hanrf.  no  conceivable  evejit.  however  extnordinuy, 
is  impossible;  and  therefore,  if  by  the  term  miracles  we  mean  only 
'extremely  wonderful  events',  there  can  be  do  jusi  Kround  for  denying 
the  possibility  of  their  occurrence."  In  order  to  prove  the  occurrence 
of  a  miracle  Huxley  instsis  upon  conipcieot  or  expert  testimony  (Ibid., 
f.  163). 

'  If  it  coutd  tre  shown  that  an  event  established  by  adequate  historical 
evidence  and  dcicrihed  as  a  mirnctc  wa«  realty  explicable  by  purely 
natural  causes,  it  would  cease  to  be  a  miracle.  Spinota  sought  to 
interpret  the  Biblical  miracle*  as  poetic  descriptions  in  which  the  MC- 
ond  causes  were  ocnitied  (op.  cit,  pp.  4S3f- :  "ostcndi  enim,  Scripttiram 
res  n»n  dacerc  per  proximas  suas  causas,  sed  tantum  res  eo  or<Une 
ilsiiuc  phrasibus  narrarc,  quibus  niaxime  homines,  el  prxcipue  plebera, 
ad  devotionem  movcrc  potest :  et  hac  de  causa  dc  Deo  et  de  rebus 
admoduni  iinproprie  loquitur,  quia  niniirum  nuin  Rattonem  convincere, 
sed  hominum  phantasiam  cl  imaginationem  afficcre  et  occupare  studet. 
SI  enim  Scriptura  vasiationem  alicujus  imperii,  ut  historic!  politid 
Solent,  narraret.  id  plebcm  nihil  coinmoverct;  at  contra  maxtme,  d 
oninia  poetite  depingat  et  ad  Deuin  referat,  quod  facere  solet").  On 
the  relation  of  the  evidence  for  miracle  and  the  causal  judgrncat.  cf. 
B.  B.  WaMield  in  Biblt  SludfHt,  vol.  vii,  April,  1503,  p.  194,  and  Rolhe, 
Uuoled  by  C.  M,  Mead,  op.  cil„  p.  101. 

'hiicrocosmus.  Translated  from  t)ie  Gennan  by  K.  Hamilton  and 
E.  E.  Constance  Jonet.  1885.  vol.  ii,  pp.  478f.  Wernle  says  (Einfik- 
ntng  in  das  iheologisthe  Studimm,  ipoC^  p,  jS)  :  "Wa»  dai  Wnrt  Gcseti 
naturwissenschaftlich  bedeutel,  dariiber  muss  eincr  klar  seio  ein  fitr 
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il  >  miracle  scans  really  miraculous,  for  this  conception 
rawpiias  no  impulse  of  which  the  result  does  not  follow 
'•'fwsarily  and  according  to  general  laws  from  a  pre-ex- 
itifig  collocation  of  conditions.  At  the  same  time,  those 
"fioliold  this  view  of  Nature  are  in  a  position  to  admit  the 
leneral  possibility  of  miracles  in  as  far  as  the  idea  corre- 
Twids  to  a  mental  need,  although  they  may  lack  faith  to 
Wine  in  them  as  recorded  in  Scripture.  For  to  thcin,  loo, 
fie  wlwle  course  of  Nature  becomes  intelligible  only  hy 

IWpposing  the  continual  concourse  of  God,  who  alone  niedi- 
Uts  the  action  and  reaction   going  on   between    different 
prts  of  the  world.   It  is  only  as  long  as  this  concourse  takes 
lJa«  in  similar  ways  that  it  (being  then  a  constant  condition 
in  the  course  of  events)  docs  not  appear  as  a  condition  of 
diflnge ;  and  as  long  as  this  is  so  the  course  of  nature  seems 
■"caaL     ivi  gilt  allc»  McUphytitcliC  d^raut  zu  verbmiucti :    ctai  GmcIi 
"kiin  niclit»,  n  wirkt  ii>d)i».  et  i»l  cine  b«t<lireibeiitl«  Funntl,  init 
i"  mr  cine  Anzahl  konstant  ubcrcmBlim mender  Beol)3chluiiK«n  au( 
^"1  kunesten   Aiudruck    briiiEeiL     Abcr    dicsc    Bcidircibuiig    bcan- 
Vncht  lilckenlos  xu  xelten.  wo  immcr  dicselben  BecliriKuniccn  vorhan- 
dnund.    Dcr  Attronom  katiii  tnit  dcm  Gescti  j«brlauaende  vorvrart* 
W  ri^vrirts   dtc    BahiKii    der    PUnctcn    bcr«chn«n    niit    absolutcr 
didtrheiL     Ea  kann  die  Wirkung  citicr  Kraft  durchkrcuzt,  kompen> 
*itn  wefitcn  durch  cine  andcte  Kraft,  aber  danii  in  dus  ErKclxiti  bloM 
^  Rtiultamc  b«tder  KraftwJrkunscii  luid  keinc  An(hcbuns,  sondem 
^  Bcsuti(rtu>K    <1««    Gtitttei.      Das    Kill    iin    itiinrcii    Bcrcich    dcr 
*Cfcperwelt,  von  den  Himmclxkorpcrn  bit  zu  den  |>hy«ikn1ischen  uiid 
Cfccniicben  VoTKaiisen  tier  allcrklcmslcn  Lcbcwe&«ii.    Und  nun  knmmt 
«i«ni  die  weitgchcndc  UcbcrcinHimniiiriB.  ja   ld«ititai  der  hoch:iicn 
^^■JBcfuDdcncn    G«cue,   tind   die    durcb    die    Erforschunic    bestAligte 
B^^dAcllong  dcs  GrundBetet2c(  der  Erhn-himg  dcr  Malcric  und  der 
^^<Uliung  dcr  Kraft    Ktia  Wundcr,  dau  dieses  NalurKtseti  die  Stclle 
^P*Mk«  uch  rrobcrt  hni  und  dcr  Vcrtuch  gewagt  wurdc.  rnn  ibm  aus 
*k»  Metaf>by«ik  der  Getanitwclt  lu  enlwrrfen.    Strenge  Wissenschnft 
*U  damit  nicht»  in  tun,  «ic  weiu,  dtt*  jcde  gewonnene  Erkennbiii  ihr 
'^■K  Aufgaben  und  Ratsel  itcllt  und  da»s  dai  Unbcgrentle  itir  Fcld  itt. 
^^  wa»  ik  cxakt  Icittei.  i»l    geradc  gcnug,    urn    den    Tlieolonen 
*>>mpraceii.   was    fur   cin   dem    Urchnstentom    aaml   Jesus   giinxlich 
^bekinntci  Erkcnnuiisgcbict  un«  hicr  crtchlcissen  isl,  das  fur  jedc 
^Atsichauuns  und  to  auch  die  religiose,  crnste  WiGrdigung  vcrlangt. 
^  ahc  We^tbitd  von  Wundcr  nnd  WiUkur,  rait  dem  der  chrlstliche 
*3"b«  xufwuchs.  in  for  immer  icrbrochen."     And  again    (/6irf.,  p. 
l!4):  *&«  durch  die  allgctneinc  Ktaritellung  der  starren  Naturge- 
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to  be  a  sctf-cootained  whnle,  that  docs  not  need,  nor  experi- 
ence, nor  admit  inter fcrc-ncc  from  williout.  But  any  view 
whicli  admits  a  divine  life  that  is  not  fixed  in  rigid  immuta- 
bility, will  also  be  able  to  understand  the  eternal  divine  con- 
course as  a  variable  quantity,  the  transforming  influence  of 
which  becomes  prominenl  at  particular  times,  showing  that 
the  course  of  nature  is  not  independent.  And  this  being  thcH 
case,  the  completely  conditioning  causes  of  miracles  will  be 
found  in  God  and  Nature  together,  and  in  that  eternal  action 
and  reaction  between  them,  which  is  not  simply  ordered  ac-A 
cording  to  general  laws ;  it  is  this  idea  only,  and  not  the  idea 
of  complete  fortuitousness  and  arbitrariness,  which  the  mind 
frames  of  a  miracle  when  it  would  see  in  it  an  object  of 
reverence.    But  the  recognition  of  this  general  thought  does 

setzlichkcit  mil  ihrer  erdruckenden  AllRCwaU  wiril  dcr  hohk  Au(- 
kliirungsopliniiamua  und  Monitinus  rr«i:liutlcn.  dtc  Schnsucht  nach 
Fr«iheit  und  Eriosung,  iiacti  realeni  Gatt«9erl«biiix  crweckt,  uod  dcf 
Durchgang  gcofSnet  nach  dcr  Ewiskcit»sciic.  Geradc  dcr  hislorische 
Relativismiis  inuss  dazu  dicnen.  die  Mei»i:hheit  nach  bleitwndcT 
WAhrheii  und  ewigcn  Wcricn  schrcicn  m  maclirn.  und  ihr  die  Auge  *n 
offnen  fur  die  Hcrrlichkdt  des  Glauheus  und  des  in  ihm  bcgrundctcn, 
irohcn.  festen  KindeigchofMitis."  And  agnin.  reversing  his  order 
(Ibid;  ji.  272):  "Nichl  Mate  rial  ism  us — das  i»t  selb&t  ein  Rest  alter 
Metaphysik — sondern  Po  si  I  i  v  i  sni  ti  •■.  siriktc  Hcdclitaiikiing  :iiii  dai 
Erfahnmgswissen  mit  hochstens  hy;iothetischeni  Vorausgteifen.  itt 
ihie  (die  Naturforscliungl  Signalur.  Per  oberMc  Eindnick  aber  dicMS 
£r  fall  rungs  wissens,  dcr  unwillkurlicb  lur  Weltanschauung  treibt,  itt 
dcrjenige  der  absolutcn  Gescitmassigkeit,  dcs  luckciilosen  Kauulncxus 
von  Ursachc  und  Wirfcung  nach  dem  Gesetx  der  Erhaltung  der  ■ 
Enecgie  und  def  Stoffes.  Dadurch  ist  nicht  dcr  Gottesgedankc  ia  ■ 
irgendwelchem  Sinn  au»geschlossen,  wohl  abcr  dcr  Giaubc  an  trgcnd 
ein  Freies,  Schopferisches.  Erlusende;.  und  daniit  das  GehcimTiis  der 
Religion.  Und  wo  nicht  klare  philosophischc  Ueherlegung  sich  cingc- 
steht.  daag  ja  diesc  ganzc  Nnlurerkenntnis  die  Realitiit  des  crkeiuien- 
den  Bewusstseins.  also  de$  Gets  tea.  voraussetzt.  da  schwindet  not- 
wendig  auch  der  idcalistische  Glaube  und  ist  die  Wirktiiig  del  nitur- 
wissenschaftlichen  PoBilivismus  derjenigen  des  Material ismus  gleich; 
auch  dcr  in  dcr  Psychologic  cine  Zcitlang  olliziell  gcwordene  psycbo- 
physiKhe  Parallctismus  lauft  auf  einc  striktc  Natu  rati  tie  rung  des 
Geiatcslebcns  hinaus,  die  jedes  Freie  und  Ncue  zu  blossem  Schein 
einc>  lolchen  herabdriickt.  Also  nicht  um  biblischc  Wundergcschich- 
ten,  .  .  .  Iinndclt  e^  sii:h  heuie  .  .  .  sondern  um  die  Reahtat  de« 
Geiftei  und  die  Miiglichkcit  nnd  Wirklidikcit  freicn.  r«alcn  und  crl6- 
•endcn  Vcrkchrs  iwischen  Gotles  Gciil  und  unurem  Geist" 
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Knot  stiflice  to  lead  Natural  Science  to  a  recognition  of  the 

Teality  of  miracles  in  the  form  in  whicli  religion  generally 

<leniands  it.     So  immeasurably  preponderant  is  the  weight 

of  all  experience  in  favour  of  a  steady  development  of  all 

natural  occurrences,  each  step  prci>aring  llic  way  for  that 

■which  succeeds  it.  that  even  this  general  admission  prepares 

I      the  mind  to  believe  only  in  a  noiseless,  ceaseless  working  of 

I       God  in  Nature,  not  in  sudden  interruptions  of  the  cstab- 

'       lished  order  by  occasional  interferences  of  divine  power. 

Such  a  belief  could  only  arise  if  the  ideal  significance  of 

I       miracles  in  the  system  of  the  universe  were  sufficiently  clear 

I  and  important  to  cause  us  to  regard  them  as  a  turning  point 
in  historj',  for  which  tlie  efficient  forces  of  the  universe  had 
always  been  preparing  unpcrccived." 
Rightly  to  understand  the  miracle  it  must  be  viewed  in 
ts  relation  to  an  order  of  which  it  forms  a  part.    As  an  ef- 
fect in  the  external   world   wrought    immediately   by  the 
Power  of  God.  it  is  not  less  rational  than  the  order  of  na- 
ture,    It  is,  therefore,  improperly  described  as  "arbitrary" 
and  "fortuitous",  as  a  "sudden  interruption  of  the  estab- 
lished order  by  occasional  interferences  of  divine  power". 
Hqiially  with  the  order  of  nature,  the  order  of  grace  lias 
its  origin,  stability  and  efficiency  in  the  wisdom  and  power 
of  God.  But  the  order  of  grace  is  manifested  in  the  order  of 
nature  because  the  purpose  of  the  one  includes  the  other. 
^m  For  the  order  of  grace  is  related  to  the  ethical  and  religious 
^m  welfare  of  man.  and  man  has  part  in  the  order  of  nature. 
The  deepest  principle  of  miracle. — that  in  which  its  pur- 
pose and  significance,  its  ultimate  reason,  appears,  is  the 
saving  will  of  God.   Tliis  principle  gives  to  miracle  its  ideal 
significance;  it  unifies  the  Biblical  miracles  and  constitutes 
the  ground  of  their  preeminent  claim  on  the  attention  of 
men;  and  as  the  highest  expression  of  it,  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  is  just  "the  turning  point  in  history  for  which  the  ef- 
ficient forces  of  the  universe  had  always  been  preparing"." 

"  Ltibniu,  34   quoted    by    A.    Campbell    Fraxer    in    PhUosofky   of 
Tluitm,  3d  ed,  1899.  p.  303.  says:    "I    hold  that  when  God  worlu 
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Historical  Criticism  cannot  avoid  the  priiicipial  question  tti 
regard  to  llie  possibility  of  miracle.  If  Historical  Criticism 
be  defined  as  a  science  and  its  principles  be  thought  inade- 
quate to  solve  the  quesdoa,  adequate  principles  ratist  be 
soii|;ht  in  some  philosophy  of  history.  These  will  detennine 
the  point  of  view  from  which  the  investigation  of  the  evi- 
dence for  any  miracle  must  be  cooducted.  U  this  point  of 
view  be  fixed  by  a  philosophy  based  upon  the  Biblical  con- 
ception of  God,  Historical  Criticism  must  adinit  the  possi- 
bility of  miracle.  The  occurrence  of  any  particular  miracle 
must  then  be  decided  by  the  evidence.  In  this  sense  Lotze*a4 
view  that  God  and  nature  arc  the  two  conditioning  elements 
in  the  miracle  is  true ;  for  only  on  a  theistic  view  of  the  uni- 
verse can  the  possibility  of  miracle  be  maintained,  and  only 
l^  evidence  for  the  occurrence  of  such  an  event  in  nature^ 
can  the  reality  of  the  miracle  be  established.  ■ 

In  studying  the  origin  of  Christianity,  Historical  Criti- 
cism has  to  investigate  and  pass  judgment  upon  the  evidence  ■ 
for  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  The  results  of  this  investiga- 
tion will  differ  necessarily  as  the  underlying  philosophy  dif- 
fers. But  even  if  the  validity  of  the  tlieistic  point  of  view 
be  admitted,  there  may  still  be  difference  of  opinion  in  re* 
gard  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence  either  in  quantity  or 
in  quality.  For  the  possibility  of  miracle  may  be  admitted 
as  a  reasonable,  or  as  a  highly  improbable,  or,  in  respect  of  H 
its  relation  to  Christian  faith  of  today,  as  an  altogether  un- 
important hypothesis  ;^and  the  issues  at  this  point  concern 
just  the  nature  of  Christianity  or  what  is  commonly  called 
the  "essence  of  Christianity"."  ^ 

miracle*  He  do«3  it,  not  in  order  to  supply  tlie  wants  of  nalurt  but 
those  of  gract."  Dr.  A.  Kuyper  &I10  says  {Emyelopfdia  of  Sacred 
Theology,  tranilated  from  the  Dutch  by  J.  H.  De  Vric*.  1898,  p.  438) : 
"Creation  and  re-creation,  nature  an<I  grace,  separate,  to  far  as  ib« 
concrete  appearance  in  the  practical  application  ia  concerned,  but  both 
in  the  couniel  of  God  and  in  the  potentialitie*  of  being  they  have  on* 
root." 

"What  wa!L  and  what  is  the  object  of  Christisn  faith?  What  th« 
efficient  cause  of  Christianity?  What  significance  lus  biitorkal  (act 
for  doctrine?    What  the  retaiion  of  doctrine  to  fact  and  what  the  vslnn 
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I  little  difference  of  opinion  about  the  extent  of  the 
irj'  cvideiKe  for  the  resurrection  and  there  is  gcn- 
tral^eemcnt  in  regard  to  the  inferior  quality  of  the  cx- 
irwanonical"  I  Cor.  xv  and  the  four  Gospels  constitute 
'ht  primary  evidence. 

The  New  Testament  writings,  from  tlie  earliest  epistles 

"( Paul,  witness  pervasively  to  the  belief  of  the  primitive 

Cnunrli  in  the  resurrection  of  jesus."    The  fact  underlying 

*his  belief  was  r<^arded  as  so  certain  tliat  Paul  niade  its 

admission  the  premise  of  bis  argument  against  those  who 

**eiiied  the  resurrection  of  believers  (I  Cor.  xv.  laff).     In 

'^sptirt  of  this  fact  there  is  no  trace  of  any  difference  of 

•opinion  between  Paul  and  the  original  Apostles  or  the  Jeru- 

•*lcii  Church,  In  his  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  written 

*Jxiut  55  A.  D.,  Paul  reminds  the  Corinthians  that  this  fact 

coijftituted  an  element  in  his  preaching  and  in  their  faith 

^Ixn  he  was  first  with  them,  and  tliat  even  at  that  time  his 

P^'odiing  of  it  was  the  expression  not  merely  of  a  conviction 

^  Ocb  (or  Qirislian  life?    Thdc  ire  »ome  of  (he  fundamental  ques* 

*«W  involved  in  tli*  ittat.    On  tlii>  subject,  tf.  especially :    W.  Herr- 

*Hn,  H'armm  bedarf  muter  Glaubf  gtschichttiektr  TkatiaekenT   1893; 

^  Kililcr,  Der  lagtnannlt  hUlorittltt  Jttiu  und  dtr  gtjchithtlickt, 

*inkt  CkrUtut,  i8p6;  R,  A.  Lipiiut,  "Die  Bedcuiung  dcs  Hietoriichen 

'  Chrinentniii''  in  GloibtH  mnd  IViiten,    1807,  pp.  iiilT:;  A.  Har- 

"Qiriiteiiiiiin  un<I  ticschichtc",   1896,   in   Kedem   und  AmfiaU*, 

I  He  Band,  pp^  iff.,  and  D<»s  Weien  des  Chrittentums,  56  bii  60. 

1908^  ctpecitilly   Ncuntc   Vorle^ung,   ppL   46IT. ;   M.    Reiichle, 

Siftit  iiber  di«  Besrundung  de»  Glauliens    auf  den    'geschidit- 

'  Jesus  Christus",  in  ZfiUehrift  fur  Tlifoloijw  uud  Kirckf    1897. 

■iif.:  Th.  Hiinng,  "Gcliorl  die  Auferstebung  Jeiu  lum  Glaubens- 

iy  etc.  Ibid.,  pp.  iiif(. ;  Th.  Harinic  and  M.  Reiachlc,  "GlaubcDi- 

I  und  Aufctttefaung",  Ibid.,  1898,  pp,    129IT. ;  G.  Voi,  "Chriitian 

and   the  Tnithfulne»a  of   Bible   History"    in    The    Pkincetom 

acAt    Rkvuw.    igo6v   pp.    3S98.;    C    W.    Hodge,    "Fact    und 

.  '  in  Haxting't  Dtctiotmry  of  Chritt  and  the  Gospeli,  i.  pp^  jfiafF. 

On  the  extra-canonical  evidence  cf.  A.  Meyer,  Die  Anftntehimg 

[  ^n,  (905,  pp.  59*f. 

■TbcM.  1. 10;  iv,  14:  Gal.  t.  1;  I  Cor.  vL  14:  xv.  4IT.;  3  Cor.  rv.  14; 

I*'  *V<  Bmv  i.  4:  Iv.  34f.;  vi.  4f.;  viii.  11 ;  x.  9;  Phil.  iii.  10;  Col.  li. 

"''^Ejh.l.  ao;  2  Tim.  li.  8;  I  Pet.  i.  3.  «:  li'-  at;  Acts  i.  aa ;  U.  24,  3a i 

^>5>i&:  Iv.  lOb  33;  T.  30;  X.  4of.;  xili.  30,  33f-.  37;  icvii.  31;  Matt. 

i^niiii.;  Hk.  zvi.  iff.;  Lk.  xxiv.  iff.;  }ao.  xx.  iff.;  xxi.  iff. 
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groundet!  in  Iiis  jjcrsonal  experience,  but  also  of  a  tradition 
which  lie  liad  received,  lliere  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
Paul  received  this  tradition  from  the  Jerusalem  Cliurch 
through  ils  leaders."  He  was  acquainted  with  the  Chris- 
tian nioveiiient  before  his  conversion  and  had  been  present 
three  years  afterwards  in  Jerusalem,  where  he  h.id  associated 
with  Peter  and  had  seen  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord, 
the  two  men  whose  names  appear  in  his  report  of  this  tradi- 
tion (I  Cor.  XV.  sff ;  cf.  Gal.  i.  i8(). 

The  four  canonical  Gospels  contain  accounis  of  the  resur- 
rection. The  Synoptic  Gospels  were  written  not  later  than 
70-80  A-  D..  and  probably  about  60-70  A.  D.  They  embody 
a  still  older  tradition,  and  it  is  impossible  by  literary  criti- 
cism to  get  back  of  them  to  a  source  containing  an  account 
of  Jesus'  death  without  an  account  of  His  resurrection." 
Whatever  may  be  the  literary  relations  ot  the  Synoptic  Gos- 
pels in  other  sections,  in  these  sections  the  form  of  the  resur- 
rection narratives  makes  the  theory  of  direct  dependence  or 
dependence  on  a  common  source  extremely  improbable-  The 
Fourth  Gospel,  though  written  toward  the  close  of  the  first 
century,  contains  a  supplementary  tradition  coming  from 
the  .Apostle  John.  .\\\  the  Gospels,  beside  their  testimony 
to  the  fact  of  the  resurrection,  witness  also  to  the  fact  that 
His  resurrection  as  well  as  His  death  entered  into  Jesus' 
conception  of  His  Messianic  work.'" 

The  original  ending  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark  has  been  lost. 

"This  is  maintained  by   WciMacker,  who,  bowrcvcr,  arguet    froi 
Paul's  silence  agdinsi  the  primitive  ctiaracttr  o(  the  Goipcl  lumti 
(Dim  aposlotitth*  Zeilalltr   dtr  chrvllichtn  Kirtht,  2te  AufL.   i8m 
pp.  ^S.). 

"  Ramsay's  view  tlist  "the  lost  common  source  of  Luke  and  Mm- 
ihew"  [Q]  "was  written  while  Girist  was  »(II1  living"  {Bxpasitor,  1907, 
i,  p.  424K  as  well  as  Haniack's  view  that  this  source  did  not  contain 
an  account  of  the  passion  iSprucke  und  Redtn  Jtsu,  1907),  seem 
to  me  untenable.  CI.  Burkitt  In  Journal  of  ThtologUat  Sluditt, 
1906-7,  p.  454. 

"  Matt.  xii.  40 ;  xvi.  3t ;  xvii.  Q,  29 :  xxl.  32 ;  Mk.  viiL  31 ;  ix.  9,  31 ; 
X-  M  •  xiv.  28:  Lk.  ix.  33;  xviit.  33:  Jno.  ii.  rg,  aa. 

"  The  phenomena  of  the  transmitted  text  are  opposed  to  the  v: 
of  Rohrbach  (Drr  ScMutt  its  Markutrvongtliumi,  1894 ;  Die  BrrithtS. 
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T\k  Gospel  «nds  abruptly  after  the  account  of  the  resurrec- 
tion and  the  appearance  of  the  angel  to  the  women.    Two 
other  entlings  have  been  transmitted.     The  longer  ending, 
preserved  in  a  double  fomi,  is  composite  in  character,  de- 
pendent op  Luke  and  John,  and  was  added  ( in  its  more  prim- 
itive fonn)  to  the  Gospel  early  in  the  second  century.    The 
shorter  ending  was  added  at  a  later  time.    The  Gospel  of 
Peter,  after  a  docetic  description  of  the  resurrection,  breaks 
off  in  the  midst  of  an  account  of  the  disciples  preparing  to 
go  fishing.     The  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  de- 
scribes an  appearance  to  James,  the  Lord's  brother  (cf.  i 
Cor.  XV.  6).     The  Syriac  Oidascalia  (c.  300)'"  recounts 
*»^  appearance  to  the  disciples  in  the  house  of  Levi.  The  Chris- 
tian recension  of  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah  (and  cent.)"  iii. 
*  ^R..  gives  an  account  of  the  resurrection  similar  in  some 
*~^ped8  to  that  of  the  Gospei  of  Peter.     A  Coptic  Gospel 
^  3nd  cent.)*"  narrates  an  appearance  to  Mary  and  Martha  at 
^*~ic  sepulchre  and.  like  the  longer  en<ling  of  the  Gosjiel  of 
,^^ark.  emphasizes  the  unbelief  of  the  disciples  and  Jesus'  re- 
*-^uke. — Peter  and  Andrew  sharing  with  Thomas  the  dis- 
tinction of  receiving  from  Jesus  tangible  evidence  of  the 
^'cality  of  His  resurrection-body.'' 

'^bff  dit  Auff'Sttlmng  Jttvi,  il^)  and  Harnnck  {Geseh.  d.  attekr.  Lit. 
ii,  Di*  Chronoloffit,  i,  p.  696),  that  the  original  coding  of  the  Gospel 
yma  iateBtlonally  removed.    Cf.  Gresory,  Das  Pre*r-Logion,  1908,  pp. 

"Achelis  und  Flemniinic,  Die  dllftim  QutlUn  dtt  oritHlolischtm 
KirehtnttthU,  Zwcitc»  Buch.  "Die  syrische  Didukalia"  in  Gebhnrdt  und 
Hamactc.  Ttxl*  nn4  Unlertueliungtn,  N.  F.,  x.  B.  H.  2.  1904,  Cap.  xxi. 
pp.  it^ff;  cf.  A.  Meyer,  Die  Auftrstehmig  ChrUti,  1905,  p,  ?6;  Hennecke, 
Seuustameittliche  Afokryfken.  1004.  pp.  aa^R. 

"Charles,  Aufiuion  of  Isaiah,  1900,  pp.  i8ff. ;  ef.  A.  Meyer,  of.  eit., 
p.  78. 

"C.  Schmidt,  "Eine  hither  unbekanntc  attchristlieJie  Schrift  in  kopt- 

bcber  Spnichc"  in  Sitsungsberichle  der  Kgl,  Preiui.  Ahademie  der 

Wittensehafteu    su    Berlin,    1895.    pp.    Tosff.;    Hamack,   "Eia   iimgU 

'.  «nt<kcktcn  Aiiler»lehunji»bcricht"  in    Thealogitehe  Sludien   B.    Weiss 

\49Tffebneht.  1897.  [fp-  iff-;  Hennecke,  op.  eU.,  pp.  38f. ;  A.  Meyer,  op, 

eil..pp.  81  ff. 

*  Cf.  alM  the  reading  in  the  old  Laiio  MS.  k  in  Mk.  xvi.  4  in 
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Th«rc  is  little  difference  of  opinion  about  the  rclaf'^ 
value  of  tills  evidence,    The  genuineness  of  I  Corinthians^  " 
generally  admitted  and  its  date  ts  fixed  approximately.  T*^ 
primacy  of  its  witness  is  widely  recognized.    The  early  d** 
of  the  other  New  Testament  writings  and  the  fact  thai  I^'* 
Synoptic  Gcspcls  embody  a  still  earlier  tradition  ts  alsogci^^^. 
crally  admitted.    In  comparison  with  these  the  Apocrypli^^ , 
Gospels  possess  only  secondary  value, — reflecting  ideas  06^-  1, 
the  second  century  or  later,  their  character  also  making  i^  _ 
extremely  improbable  that  any  elements  of  primitive  tradt- — '* 
tioii  which  they  may  contain  have  escaped  distortion. 

The  Gospels  contain  prophetic  announcements  by  Jesus  ^*^ 
of  His  resurrection  on  the  third  day ;  and  all  the  primary  evi-  -~*  ^ 
dence  is  agreed  in  representing  Jesus  as  put  to  death  by  "^^Jj 

crucifixion,  as  buried,  as  rising  on  the  third  day,  and  as  ap 

pearing  to  various  persons  and  bearing  witness  to  His  resur — ~x  u* 
rectioii.  The  Gospels  mention  the  empty  grave  and  the  bock^S^:^ 
of  Acts  a  period  of  forty  days"'  between  the  resurrectionr-*  <==* 
and  the  ascension.  The  disciples,  though  at  first  doubting.  ~:^*g^ 
were  convinced  of  the  resurrection  and,  in  confident  faiih  iirx  i  i* 
Jesus  as  the  risen  Messiah,  founded  a  Messianic  conununitj^i*  '*r 
in  Jerusalem  which,  recognizing  Jcsus  as  Lord,  looked  tc:> 
Him  for  the  forgiveness  of  iheir  sins  and  the  glorious  con— «"^'"* 
summation  of  the  Messianic  kingdom. 

The  documentary  evidence  for  the  resurrection  is  the  same^*^ 
in  kind  as  that  by  which  the  mode  of  Jesus'  death  is  wit- — *  **' 
nessed.''    Both  events  belong  to  the  order  of  grace  and  the^*  *^ 

Tischendorf,  Nov.  Tut.  Gr.  ed.  vUi  eril.  mai.,  citeil  by  A.  Meyer, 
op.  cit.,  p.  ?8  . 

"Arts  i.  3. 

"  III  retprci  of  the  Gospels,  it  i<  iavowbl*  to  gtt  huk  t6  a  louTce 
which  contained  an  account  of  the  deatli  witbout  U  acoooDt  of  the 
resurrection  of  Jesos,  wlistei'cr  may  be  thought  of  the  content  of  Q. 
Lake,  writing  on  "The  Dale  of  Q"  in  the  Expoiilor  for  June,  190Q, 
pp.  4010.,  argue:!  that  lbi»  source  (or  sources)  of  Matthew  and  Luke 
comes  from  a  time  when  the  resurrection  had  little  if  any  peoooal 
■mpottancc  for  Chrittinnx.  He  seems  to  favor  n  date  before  1  Conn- 
thians,  but  hesitates  about  a  definite  date  because  of  the  uncertainty 
concerning  Q's  relation  to  Pauline  ideas.  He  definitely  reject*  Ram- 
•a/g  view    (p.  502;  see  above,  note  u),  but  thinks  it  theoretically 
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totality  of  evidence  that  supports  the  reality  of  God's  re- 
-vcaJing  ami  redemptive  intervention  on  man's  behalf  in  the 
establishment  of  true  religion  in  the  world  raises  a  strong 
presumption  in  favor  of  the  realitj-  of  the  resurrection.  The 
Olfl  Testament  conception  of  religion  as  an  ethical  relation 
t>ctwcen  God  and  man  grounded  in  God's  own  gracious  act, 
and  the  Messianic  ideas  prophetic  of  a  future  in  which  God 
-wouUl  manifest  His  saving  power,  entered  into  the  thought 
cjif  Jcsus  in  the  work  that  He  did  in  introducing  the  kingdom 
of  God.     Equally  with  the  Pauline  and  Johanninc  concep- 
tions, the  portraiture  of  Jcsus  in  (he  Synoptic  Gospels  is  not 
marred  but  only  completed  by  the  resurrection.    As  the  cul- 
mination of  the  progressive  revelation  of  God's  saving  will, 
the  resurrection  is  the  fact  on  the  l>asis  of  which  the  Gospel 
message  of  God's  redemptive  love  began  its  course  in  the 
Oiristian  Church.    This  fact  alone  brings  to  its  triumphant 
conclusion  the  death  of  Jcsus  for  men ;  it  alone  adequately 
explains  the  origin  and  character  of  the  primitive  Christian 
faith  and  mesx^ige;  and  it  alone  makes  possible  a  consistent 
account  of  the  early  Christian  literature,  in  which  it  is  so 
firmly  embedded." 

poMibk  that  0  might  have  bc«n  written  OO  Ae  <tar  of  Ihe  resurrection 
(p'  503)'  He  it  not  certain  that  Q  ooatslncd  no  account  of  tile  passion 
incitidinK  the  rciiirrectioii,  biit  constructs  hit  view  of  its  dale  on  this 
hnxXhesis  (p.  498).  Yd  be  admits  that  Q  implies  Icnowledgc  of  and 
belief  in  the  death  and  resurrection  (p.  S<0) ;  only  it  represents  a  stage 
of  thouiehl  when  the  resurrection  vim  not  a  matter  of  importance,— a 
very  early  nage.  During  this  time  the  tliouftht  of  the  early  Christians 
wu  dominated  by  the  cxpccutimi  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  in 
glory.  The  duration  of  this  period  cannot  have  been  long,  if  there 
ever  was  such  a  period.  The  thousht  of  the  rcsurreciion  of  believers 
was  expounded  to  the  Tbesulonians  veo'  shortly  after  the  founding 
of  the  Church  there.  Apparently  Lake  thinks  a  much  longer  inier«-al 
elapsed  in  Jerusalem,  ahhough  he  appeals  to  tlie  Thessalonian  Epistles 
k  support  of  his  genera]  hypothesis. 

"Writing  00  "Tlie  Gospels  in  the  Light  of  Historical  Criticistn", 
P.  H.  Qusc  says  (Cambridgt  Thtological  Etiayi,  igos,  p.  401) :  "If 
we  seriously  believe  in  ttie  Resurrection,  we  regard  it  as  an  event  in 
which  the  ultimate  realities  of  the  world  and  of  life  are  inrolved;  it 
it  a  reconciliation  of  the  antitheses  of  spirit  and  matter, 

*OI  two  further  considerations  historical  criticism  is  bound,  if  it 
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Tlie  faith  oi  the  disciples  in  Jesus  as  tlie  Messiah  was  the 
principle  which  differeniialed  early  Chrislianit)'  from  Juda- 
ism. This  faith  rested  ultimately  upon  the  self -revelation  of 
Jesus.  It  iiicludfd  a  finii  cotividioii  respecting  two  fads. — 
the  death  and  tiie  resurrection  of  Jesus.  The  diflferent  forms 
of  Historical  Criticism  which  do  not  deny  the  existeiKC  of 
Jesus  {generally  agree  that  the  fact  of  Jesus'  death  lies  nt  the 
basis  of  one  of  these  elements  of  primitive  Christian  faith; 
but  in  rcsjicct  to  the  factual  basis  of  the  other  equally  dis- 
litidivc  and  equally  primitive  element  they  reach  divergent 
results." 

t»<xt  the  whole  position,  to  uk«  account.  It  cannot  overlook  the  fict 
that  the  Lord  wot  mornlly  no  ordinary  man ;  that  He  claimed  to  b«  in 
t  unique  rcUlion  to  God  &nd  to  men.  and  tg  reveal  God  to  men.  And 
in  the  iccond  place  it  mu«  take  into  account  the  tcquel  of  the  Resur- 
reetion.  The  Resurrection  is  the  one  explanation  of  the  existence  of 
tlie  Christian  Church.  On  the  basis  of  s  belief  in  the  Resurrection 
the  Chriitian  Sodety  arose  and  has  lived,  at  limes  seeming  to  tin 
aicalntt  its  first  principlet,  jrct  surviving;  ugain  and  again  in  the  hour 
of  its  apparent  decrepitude  renewing  its  youth,  proving  itself  a  mord 
power  able  to  rejirnerate  men  of  every  type,  of  every  race,  of  every 
age.  The  Resurrection  cannot  be  sepHraicd  (ruin  the  effects  which  hav« 
flowed  from  it  thtouKh  all  the  Christian  centuries, 

"The  whole  historical  evidence  for  the  Resurrection  of  our  Lonl, 
critically  examined,  it.  I  solemnly  believe,  adequate.  But  no  historical 
c%'id«iice  can  compel  men  to  believe  that  an  alleged  event  m  the  past 
Ktiully  took  place,  l-'rom  the  nature  of  the  case  such  evidence  csn 
only  establish  its  probability.  If  the  alleged  event  belongs  to  the 
Sphere  of  religion,  when  hittorical  criticism  has  done  its  work,  the 
result  becomes  the  material  on  which  religious  faith  works.  Faith  In 
the  living  God  alone  cnsblcs  us  to  discern  the  congruity  of  the  Resur- 
rection,  to  realise  it.  and  to  know  in  our  lives  its  power." 

"Wcrnle  says  iEinfuhrung  in  das  thtotogiicke  Sludiiim.  1908,  p. 
159) :  "Abcr  lur  aussercn  Ceschichte  wcrdcn  von  vielen  Wnndcrfrage 
und  Auferstehungsproblem  gerechnet,  da  cs  sieh  hier  urn  Facta,  nicht 
um  Gisubcnfgedanken  handle.  Nun.  gcradc  das  ist  die  Fngt.  Was 
natnlich  im  Kampf  uin  die  Geschichtlichkeit  aller  dieser  Wundcr.  die 
Aufcrsiehiuig  cingerechnct,  aU  ausschlaggcbcndes  Material  vorliegt. 
•ind  ja  nie  imd  nirgends  jene  wunderbare  I'acta  telbst.  sotidetn  immer 
nur  der  Wunderglaube,  dcr  aus  den  Zeuf:nisien  redeL  Dariiber  sollte 
nan  Itch  allmahlich  von  beiden  Seitcn  klar  werdcn :  nicht  die  Facta 
selbst,  sondern  spatere  Zeugnisse  glaubiger  Schrifiitcllcr  darijber  sind 
tins  gegeben.  Dicsc  Zeugnissc  von  den  Wundem.  diesen  Wunder- 
glauben  soli  die  Forschting  lu  erklaren  suchen.     Die  konfervativv 
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The  fundamenta)  point  at  which  the  two  generic  forms  of 
*^istoricaI  Criticism  diverge  is  not  the  belief  of  the  early  di»- 
criples  in  tlte  resurrection  or  even  the  cause  of  that  belief,  but 
*lie  truth  of  the  belief. — its  correspondence  with  reality  The 
positive  theories  agree  willi  certain  forms  of  the  negative 
theories  that  Jesus  was  Himself  the  efficient  cause  of  the  ilis- 
oiples*  belief,  but  they  differ  in  respect  to  the  validity  of  the 
•form  of  this  belief." 

Forschang  {[luubt.  lu  dJexer  Erklarung  genfigc  dcr  KckurK  nuf  die 

AWahrhaftiskeit    dcr    Zcukch    unci    d<iDctitsprcclieii<l    auf    wunderbare 

Facta,  die  dcr  Bcticht  wahrlidtsKctrcu  wicdcrgebr,  wahrend  die  Kritik 

^iic   Meogt  anderer  Falctorcn:    die  wundcrglaubige   Disposition,  die 

XtdSfclichkcit  d«T  VcrtchiebiinfE  des  Tatbestandes   von  cinem    Bcricht 

xum  iuidem,  den  Hinfluu  fertiger  Wundcrbildcr  aus  AT  und  andcren 

K«liKK>ncn,  iiberhaupt  die  venthiedcnsten  Formen  der  TiiusclmnK  und 

£nuu:IIung  tnit  in  tlcirachi  will  grioKcii  hnbcn,  welche  die  Gcachi<ht»- 

forichung    (lir  jede*  aiidere    Gebici    selbitvcrslandlich   tn    Kecbnung 

xiehL     Dariibcr  iai  titin  cin  Jahrhundert  laiig  Kedtritten  wurden  und 

'^wird  aach  kiinftig  gesiritten  wcrdcn,  da  auf  bcidcn  Scitcn  dogmatiiche 

vder  philoM>phitche  Axionic  »i<h  gcKcniiberKehen." 

"The  theory  of  objcclive  visions  pctmiu  a  causat  relation  belwcea 
tbe  activity  of  J»iu  within  the  sphere  of  lupenenstble,  ipirituat  real- 
ities and  the  faith  of  ih«  diKipIcs  in  the  tesurrection,  but  it  explains 
Ui«  reality  underlying  this  faith  in  terms  of  immnnality.  Wemtc  says 
r(Di>  AnfiiHge  unstrer  RtUgioit,  ate  Aufl.,  igoj.  p.  S2)  :  "Das  Urteil 
cr  dicsc  Ertchcinungrn  (i.  /.,  "xuerst  in  Calilaa,  dann  in  Jerusalem", 
Ibi4.,  p.  81 :  but  ff.,  on  the  place  of  the  appearances.  Tut  PitiscEros 
TstouxncAL  Re\-iew,  tgo?,  iH.]  bangt  ab  vom  Zuiraucn  zu  Paulus  und 
teincm  BeTichlerttatter,  mehr  noch  vom  philosophise  hen  unJ  rclig- 
en  Standorl,  vom  'Glauben'  des  BeurUHlert.  Rein  witsenschaftliche 
SrwiguRgcn  konoeo  da  nichl  cni«cheiden,  wo  es  sich  um  dai  Ja  oder 
?dn  der  miMchlbureii  Welt  und  die  Mosl'fhkeit  des  Verkehra  mil 
■isiem  handclt.  Dauber  sind  auch  allc  E rkU rungs versuche.  deren 
iCrandlage  dai  Axiom  bildel.  dau  unsere  siunenfutli^c  Wcit  die  einzige 
alitit  ist,  notivendJK  und  ilbcrxcugirnd  rur  fiir  den  Erkl.irer  sclbst 
Dcr  christliche  Glaube  rechnet  immer  mil  der  Reiilitiit  des  JenseiM, 
,daa  tinscr  Ziel  ist;  cs  macht  dahcr  fiir  den  Oirisien  gar  keine 
chwcfigkcil,  das  wirklichc,  durch  eine  Vision  vermittelte  Hinein- 
^ngen  Jesu  in  unxre  Welt  fiir  den  Grund  dca  Aulcrstcbunjftglaubens 
anzunchmen. 

"Aus  cinem  anderen  Gnind  kann   sich  der  Historiker  mit   dieser 

Annahme,  >*1b»t  wenn  er  sic  billigt,  nichi  bcgniigcn.    Der  blosse  Glaulw 

dicftcs  Wunder  macht  die  Entstehung  dei  Chriitcntuins  von  einem 

|2iifall  alih.iiigiK.  als  ware  ohne  diese  Gesthicbie  die  Snchc  Jcsu  umer- 

iegtOKcn.    Abtr  in  dtr  Person  Jesu  war  einc  to  gewaltige,  sic(csmadi- 
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The  negative  theories  seek  by  means  of  certain  methods  of 
Historical  Criticism  to  get  back  of  the  witness  of  the  pri- 
maiy  documentary  evidence  to  a  niore  primitive  tradition 
and  back  of  this  to  its  factual  basis.  And  as  the  facttial 
basis  of  primitive  Christian  faith  is  dissolved,  the  difficul- 
ties of  accounting  for  Christianity  and  the  literary  docu- 
mentation  of  its  faith  are  increased.  Help  is  sought  on 
every  hand.  The  older  theories  of  fraud  or  swoon  soon 
gave  place  to  the  theory  of  visions,  subjective  or  objective; 
and  the  theory  of  legendary  origin  from  Old  Testament 
influences  is  now  beii^  enriched  from  the  treasures  ol 
oriental  mxlhology. 

The  regressive  methods  of  this  form  of  Historical  Criti- 
cism are  exemplified  by  P.  W.  Schmiedel  in  the  articles 
the  "Gospels"  and  on  the  "Resurrection-  and  Asccnsic 
Narratives"  in  the  Encyclopedia  Biblica,  and  by  Amok 
Meyer  and  Kirsopp  Lake  in  their  recent  books  on  the  resur- 
rection.''    The  competency  of  these  methods  to  validate 

tlfc  Erl6serlcTaft.  Ait  (lurch  den  schmachvollen  Tod  doch  auf  kcinc 
W«i»c  lu  vctnichtm  war.  .  .  .  Mag  er  (i.  t.,  Jciiu»]  daher  auch 
durch  ErKhciiiungcn  lur  Sammlunn  [i.  *.,  der  JiinjcerJ  geholfcn 
habrn, — Ahs%  dicse  Ersclieinunsen  wirktrn,  war  die  Folgc  dcs  fruheren 
erlotendoi  Eindrucks,  der  durch  den  Tod  nicht  lu  icrstoiYn  war.  Der 
AufcrsteliuiigsKlaubc  \n  die  Frucht  der  Erl^sunK  durch  Jcsui." 

"Arnold  Meyer,  Dit  Aufertlekung  Chrisli,  iijoj.  Kir»opp  Lake, 
Tht  Hitlorical  Evidence  for  the  Resurrtclion  of  JttMS  ChrisI,  I907. 
The  di^tiniciii^hinit  feature  of  Lake's  book  it  the  attempt  to  solve  tht 
problems  of  Historical  Criticism  by  means  of  the  eminently  sound 
methods  which  char^tcterize  the  work  of  Westcott  anil  Hoft  in  Textual 
Criticism.  These  niclhods,  however,  arc  subjected  to  some  modilica' 
tion  and  in  their  application  in  anutlier  sphere  by  Lake  they  escape  the 
numerous  objective  tests  which  made  them  productive  of  ;uch  valuable 
results  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament.  For 
tlie  determination  of  the  traditional  and  intrinsic  probability  of  differ- 
ent histoticsl  traditions  coming  from  different  sources  is  a  much  more 
subjective  process  than  the  d etc nni nation  of  the  trauicriptioftal  and 
intrinsic  probability  of  divcrgeiit  texts,  descended  fmni  a  common 
oHginal  by  ordinary  transmission  and  represented  in  numerous  manu- 
scripts, versions,  etc.  Transcriptional  probability  is  based  upon  a  wide 
induction  of  scribal  methods:  and  intrinsic  probability  upon  a  careful 
study  of  an  author's  thought  and  expression.  In  its  application  this 
method  passes  from  readinir*  to  manuscripts  and  then  to  groups  and 
all  this  is  supplemented  by  genealogical  evidence,  the  final  decision 
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the  resu/ts  of  the  n^:ative  theories  must  be  tested  in  their 
ooDcnie  application. 
TTie  n^ative  theories  cannot  and  do  not  rest  simply  in 
the  judgment  that  the  evidence  is  insufTicient  to  establish 
the  fact  of  the  tcsuircction.    They  seek  also  to  explain  the 
c>i%in  of  Christian  faith  and  of  its  literary  embodiment. 
In  diis  constructive  work  they  endeavor  to  disclose  an  ade- 
qmie  cause  for  an  admitted  ciTcct.    In  doing  so  they  have 
to  show  not  merely  a  possible  but  an  actual,  or,  at  least,  a 
highly  probable  relation  of  cause  and  effect.     The  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  subjective  vision  h)-pothesis  to  explain  the 
faith  of  the  disciples  is  partially  overcome  by  the  hypothesis 
of  objective  visions.    But  this  does  not  explain  all  the  elc- 
twms  in  the  documentary  evidence  and  fails  to  account 
for  the  form  of  the  disciples'  belief.     The  mythological 
ihtories  are  now  seeking  the  origin  of  Christian  faith  in 
*«ne  pre-Christian  sketch  of  Jesus.'-"  in  the  Babylonian 
Gilgimesh  epic."  in  the  solar  myth  of  Bel  or  Marduk,*" 

*  generally  in  the  syncretism  of  pre-Christian  Judaism." 

*  Mdi  COM  being  reached  only  it  the  result  of  a  tc«iing  which  seeks 
^aubiish  both  the  general  character  and  the  particular  value  of  each 
**<«>  to  any  varUot  from  a  supposedly  common  and  homogCDCOus 

'Oieyne,  BibU  Problfms.  1904.  p,  laS;  cf.  W.  B.  SmKh,  Der  Vor- 
^p'itllieh*  Jeiui,  1906,  pp.  iS.,  and  Gunkel.  Zum  retii/ionsgtjchiehl- 
^Vn  Vtrsfdndnis  dti  Ntntn  Trslaments.  1903.  pt  93. 

Jensen,  Dut  Cilgametch-Epos  in  dtr  WtUliUratttr,  1906,  especially 

■^  1024IT.    Jenwn  iay»  {Ibid.,  p.  loao) :   "Ja,  Jews  von  No/arclh,  an 

^'^  als  an  G<5ttc»  Sohn  tind  Erloscr  der  Welt,  wenii;«tens  scit  bald 

^*i  Ja>iTtaui«iiden,  aber  vielleicht  schon  vicl  liinger.  einc  Cliristcnheit 

5**Ubt.  «nd  in  dcm  auch  die  fongcsrhriiicnstc  Wisscnschaft  unscter 

,*8e  wenigstens  noch  uincn  ([rosseii  Meiiaclieii  sicbt,  der  tinmal  als 

J^  hobes  Vorbtid  auf   Erden  wandcltc  itnd  starb,  dicscr  Jesus  hat 

^^naals  auf  Eiden  gewandelt,  itt  niemals  auf  Erden  gcstorben,  weil 

^    ja    Nkbts  wic  cin    israelii  ischer  GilKstncsch   isl,   Nichls  urie  cin 

l^ilRistiiclc  zu  Abraliam,  ra  Mobcs  und  in  imzahligcn  anderen  G«s- 

^Uen  der  Sage." 

*  Zimmeni-Wlnekler-Sciirader,  Dit  Keilitifhrifitn  tiud  das  oil*  Tts^ 
'^—teitl,  sit  AufL.  1503.  pp.  377tf.  H.  Radati,  Bel,  The  ChrUt  of 
"**<i«H  Tim*4.  1908.  pp.  3iff, 

^Gunkel,  Zmm  religionsgtfchiehlliehen  Vtrtlatidnit  dtt  NtMn  Ttt- 
**■  •»«»U,  1903,  pp.  76ff. 
i . 
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And  these  theories  are  supposed  not  to  impoverish  bul  w- 

enrich  Chrisiianity.    Gunkd  says:*=  "Chrisiianity  is  a  S)<^'^^, 

cretistk  religion.    Powerful  religious  influences,  which  h>^  ' 

come  froin  foreign  sources,  are  preserv-ed  in  it  and  transfig''^^* 

ured.  both  oriental  and  Hellenistic     For  the  characteristic. ':==''" 

we  may  even  say,  the  providential  thing  about  Christianity""^^ 

is  the  fact  tliat  it  experienced  its  classical  period  in  the^xne 

worM-hisforical  hour  when  it  passed  from  il»e  oriental  toci»*o 

the  ilcllcnic  world.     .     .     .     Immediately  after  the  deaihrf  ^9th 

of    Jesus    these    foreign    religious  influences  must  havc^-^^^t 

streamed    into    the  Christian   community.    .    .    .    Th^.«~f  he 

Christianity  that  was  destined  to  be  preached  to  many  peo— «:>^^ 

p]e8  was  not  itself  the  product  of  one  people  only,  but  {n'cu^^  =ve< 

out  of  a  great  and  extremely  complex  history  of  niany  peo-o^"**^ 

plc».     'Judaism  was  the  retort  in  which  the  different  cle-^r^l* 

menta  were  collected.'   If,  therefore.  Chrislianily  "is  recog-"2 

niz^«|  the  necessary  product  of  the  evolution  of  the  re-s 

"7M.,  pp.  gjff.    "Das  Oiftttcntuin  in  eine  ojnkrettftiMbe  Rcligioi^ 
Starke  rcUgi&w  Motive,  die  am  dct  I-'remdc  gekommen  warcn,  •in»x^*^ 
in    ihin    enthaltcn    uii<l    zur    Vcrkliintng   itcdidien,   ori«nUliiche    tui*"^' 
heltenUtikchcL     Dcnn  daa  lit  Am  Characlemiitche,  wir  durfen  sacni-a  ^^ 
dai  P rov idem ie lie  am  Chriitcmum,  dass  cs  seine  Uiusische  Zeit  in  dc^t' 
wclttnchichtlichen  Stunde  erkbt  hat,  ah  e«  au*  dcm  Orient  in  da 
Griechenlum  tibcrtrai.    .    .    .    Untiiitiolbar  rach  Jesu  Toik  mu»' 

dlcie   fremden   religioien  Motive   in  die  Gemeinde  Jetu  einge«ru(n>- -^ 

hUi.  .  .  .  Dai  Cbrisientum,  da»  be«immt  war,  vielen  Vdikertr-^"^*  ^^^ 
gepredifl  tu  werden.  war  »elber  oicht  von  einem  Votke  er«eijg-^**  "^"^ 
worden.  londcni  war  aua  eincr  grosacn  wnd  vie1vcr»chlungencr«^*^"f"j 
Geichichle  vieler  V6lkcr  erwachsen.  'Das  Judentum  aber  war  di^ *  ^-^  °* ] 
Rctorie,  in  welcher  die  venehiedenen  Elemente  geiammelt  wtirden  *»  --'"'  \ 
(BoumM.  F/Ugion  dft  Judfilums  »,  493)-  Wenn  dcmnarh  das  Christ— *^^' 
entum  Vrkaimt  wird  nis  da*  nolwendige  Enlwicklungsprodukl  de^^"^*""* 
relliittscn  OeiWei  unwrer  Gattiing,  suf  desten  Ritiiung  die  Raiiie-^  '^ 
Gr»cliichlc  der  alien  Welt  hinsirebte,  in  de«»en  Ausgetialtung  al 
golitiKeii  Rnritgniuc  des  Orients  und  Occidents  ihre  Verwenunc  und 
mglelch  Veredelung  und  Harmoniriening  gefiinden  haben:  dano  Ist 
das',  so  Hgen  wir  mit  Pflefderer  (UrchrijUnium  ate  And.  i  %.  vii). 
'die  grosnafligilc  und  solidette  Apologie  des  Chriftentams,  die  skh 
(uuf  t(e*chleh(lidivn  Slandpunkt]  denkcn  lisst*.  Dann  liehl  man.  dau 
CI  ketii  7u(n1l  iiewetcn  isl.  wcnn  dicser  Glaube  die  Well  uWfwunden 
und  elue  neue  Epoclie  in  iler  Gcscliichie  dcr  Mcn&diheit  heraufgcfofarl 
hH.  aondcrn  dau  *ich  darin  eine  hdbere  geMhichtliche  Nolwendigkett 
oilenbnrt". 
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•rit  of  our  race,  toward  tlie  fomiing  of  which  the 
whole  history  of  the  ancient  world  was  striving,  in  the  shap- 
ing of  which  ai!  the  spiritual  attainments  of  the  orient  and 
otdtient  have  been  made  useful  and  at  the  same  time  en- 
nobled and  hannonized;  then  that  is,'  so  say  we  with  Pfleid- 
ercr.  'the  grandest  and  most  solid  apology  for  Christianity 
thai  can  be  concci%-cd  [from  the  historical  standpoint]*,  i-'or 
«c  ran  sec  that  it  was  not  mere  chance  that  this  faith  ovcr- 
CMie  the  world  and  hrought  in  a  new  epoch  in  the  historj-  of 
raaitkind,  but  that  therein  was  revealed  a  higher  historical 
ittessity". 

To  those  who  conceive  of  Christianity  as  "the  necessary 
Prt'duct  of  the  evohition  of  the  religious  spirit  of  our  race" 
ififre  is  much  that  is  attractive  in  this  theory  of  the  univcr- 
Dl  origin  of  what  was  destined  to  become  universal  in  effect. 
Bui  the  theory  does  not  enrich, — it  simply  changes  the  New 
Ttstament  conception  both  of  the  origin  and  of  the  nature 
f' Christianity.  And  this  is  the  ultimate  issue  in  the  ques- 
concerning  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  The  evolutionary 
ion  of  Christianity  changes  the  nature  of  Christian- 
from  a  supernatural  to  a  natural  religion,  from  a  relig- 
grounded  in  the  revealing  ajid  savhig  activity  of  God  to 
religion  which  is  the  expression  of  human  thought  and  as- 
^f^tion  accompanying  man's  sense  of  dependence  on  a 
fither  power.  And  it  does  this  not  by  liberating  Giristian- 
from  a  hunful  association  of  the  "eternal  truths  of  rca- 
"  with  "accidental  truths  of  history",  or  by  freeing  it 
'fom  an  antiquated  view  of  God's  relation  to  the  order  of 
J**lure,  but — in  the  historical  sphere — primarily  by  chang- 
**%  the  Christian  conception  of  the  person  and  work  of 
J^iis  and  of  the  ground  of  Christian  faith. 

In  the  New  Testament  conception  of  Jesus'  person  and 

*<^rk  the  resurrection  forms  an  essential  element.     If  this 

***Tnent  be  eliminated  the  whole  conception  must  be  trans- 

yftnnei].    In  reviewing  recent  results  in  the  Historical  Crili- 
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cism  of  the  Gosi)eIs  JiJlichcr  says;"  "All  of  our  traditk 
about  Jesus,  Mark  and  Q  not  excepted,  shows  primitive  his 
tory  and  new  faith  in  inseparable  union:  the  portraiture  of 
Jesus  in  our  Gospels  not  only  manifests  painful  gaps;  it  is 
throughout  covered  witti  a  varnish  that  here  and  there  no 
lot^er  permits  the  original  features  to  appear."  Under  crit- 
ical examination  "the  difference  between  Mark  and  his  two 
successors  has  been  astonishingly  diminished"."  "A  great 
gulf  separates  not  only  the  Joliannine  writings  from  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,  ,  .  .  but  also  the  SjTioptic  from  the 
real  history  of  Jesus"."  According  to  Hamack  even  Mark 
"has  made  of  Jesiis  almost  a  divine  ghost,  or  had  found  such 
a  view  already  in  existence".'* 

'Nfitt  Ltnien  in  drr  Kritik  dtr  tvangtlUthen  Obtrlitftrung,  190)!^ 
pp.  70(1.  "AUe  unsre  l?ber!ieferung  uIkt  J«u»,  Marcus  und  Q  nicbt 
BuaKcnommcn,  teigt  allc  Gcschicliic  urid  ncucn  Glaubcn  in  unUifbarcr 
VcTcinigunf; :  das  Jesuibitd  uns«rcr  Evangelicn  weiit  nicbt  blou 
Bchmcfiltcbe  Liickco  au(,  cs  lit  durchweg  von  einem  Firnit  fibenoccn, 
der  siellenweue  von  dent  Unprunglichen  gar  nichu  mehr  darch- 
BChcin«n  llut."  Cf.  also  P.  C  Conybearc,  Myth.  Moffir.  and  MoraU. 
1909,  pp.  I40f. :  "At  but,  perhaps,  we  can  only  hope  to  sec  Jesus,  a«  it 
were,  (Uroutih  the  mist,  ever  thickening,  of  the  opinions  which  the 
second  and  third  generations  of  his  followers  formed  of  him.  Between 
ourtelves  and  him  interi'cncs — earliest  of  our  sources  in  point  o(  time — 
Paul,  with  his  apocalyptic  preconceptions  of  what  a  Mesniah  had  to  be, 
with  his  turbid,  swirling  Rood  of  obscure  (anctcs,  his  epileptic  ecstacy 
and  private  revelations.  Next  after  him  in  order  of  time  we  have  the 
Oon-Marcan  document,  in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  we  have  almost 
certainly  echoes,  peth.nps  more  than  echoes,  of  his  teaching.  Nearly 
contemporary  with  this  must  be  the  saner  parts  of  Mark's  Gospel,  for 
the  greater  part  of  that  Gospel  is  the  work  of  someone  who  was  by 
instinct  and  predilection  a  mlracle-monK^.  Finally,  we  have  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  hardly  less  fabulout  than  the  apocryphal  rigmarole* 
of  lli«  second  and  third  century." 

"Ibid.,  pp.  6gf.    "Mit  cinigem  Staunen  sieht  man,  wic  die  Forachtuic 
der  Neuetteii  den  Absiand  iwiscben  Marcus  und  seinem  bciden  Nach-^ 
folgern  vermin  den."  H 

"Ibid.,  pL  ya  "  .  .  .  cin  tiefer  Graben  dafKg«n  trennt  nicht 
bloas,  was  noch  un  19.  Jahrhumlert  aiisreichcnd  crwicsen  war,  die 
Johannesscbriftstellerei  von  der  synoptischcn,  sondem  nicbt  minder 
die  synoptischc  Gcschiehte  Jeiu  von  der  vrirklicbcn" 

"Quoted  by  Jiiltclier,  ibid.,  p.  ro.    "    .    .    .    er  [Marcus]  schon  hat 
aus  Jesus  nahcxu  rin  gottlichcs  Gespenst  gemachl  oder  eioe 
AufTa«sung  schon  vorgcfuiiden.    ..." 
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Thus  the  critical  analysis  of  the  Gospels  discovers  trftOtt 
of  the  influence  of  Christian  faith  on  the  Gospel  portraiture 
of  Jssiis — or.  in  other  words,  the  existence  of  elements  of 
tie  Christian  conception  of  Jesus — in  the  earliest  sources  of 
Gospel  tradition.    But  it  insists  that  the  real  Jesus  was  dif- 
fonil.     Whence  then  came  this  Christian  view?     R  C. 
Conybeare  finds  its  origin  in  the  ecstatic  visions  of  Paul ;" 
cMhers  in  the  religious  enthusiasm  of  the  early  Christian 
cemmunity  in  Jerusalem;  others  in  prc-Qiristian  mythologi- 
cal influences.    When  the  effects  of  this  view  have  been  re- 
ttBi'cd  from  the  Gospel  portraiture  of  Jesus,  what  is  the  na- 
ture of  the  real  historical  Jesus  ?    According  to  Wellhausen, 
htwas  a  Jewish  rabbi,  limited  by  the  thought  of  his  time; 
Xcording  to  Schweitzer,  a  religious  enthusiast,  dominated 
by  an  erroneous  d(^:matic  conception  received  from  Jewish 
apxalyptic  sources  ;••  according  to  Kalthoff.  this  critically 
rtwns.tnicled  Jesus  has  no  reality,  and  the  origin  of  the 
Gc«pt]  conception  of  Jesus  is  explained  as  the  personification 
ol  religious  ideals  engendered  by  the  hardships  of  social  ex- 
Ptricnoe. — ideals  which  were  pre-Christian  in  their  begin- 
**^!S,  but  especially  wide-spread  among  the  lower  classes  of 
"*  Graeco-Roman  world  and  definitely  formulated  on  Ro- 
*^soil  in  the  first  and  second  centuries."    Even  Wellhau- 
**"  admits  that  the  real  historical  Jesus  of  his  own  critical 
^^ruction  is  an  altogether  inadequate  cause  of  the  Chris- 
***«  religion.**    For  the  Jesus  thus  reached  is  merely  a  hu- 
"^n  Jesus, — a  Jewish  teacher.    He  did  not  even  proclaim 
***  Gospel  of  the  Gospels;  much  less  afford  in  himself  a  suf- 
"^nt  ground  for  the  Gospel  of  the  Kpistlcs ;  for  the  Gospel 
"'Cans  Christianity,  and  Jesus  was  not  a  Christian  but  a 
/e*.    Yet  while  he  was  not  free  from  the  limitations  of  his 
'"*»«.  he  so  far  transcended  them  that  the  human  in  him  was 

*  Myth.  Magif,  and  Morals,   1909,    Cf.    Expository    Timtt.    1908-9, 
'"^-   XX.  00.  ft  PP-  300'- 

fon  Rtimamt  xu  Wredt,  vyA.  eiiiecially  pp.  ivjS. 

Doi  Chrittm-ProbUm.  «c  Aufl,.  1903 ;  Ci'  Enlitehung  det  Ckrist- 


«*» 


^^■MJ,  igot;  and  Ifoj  niiien  uiir  von  Jeitu.  1904. 

-EmUHmitg  in  dit  drfi  fftun  Bvanoelitn,  it)05.  pp.  108S. 
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more  diaracienstic  than  the  Jew.     His  person  indeed 
more  impression  than  his  teaching :  but  it  was  his  martj-r 
that  made  him  historical.    Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  tmderstand  Jesus  apart  from  the  historical  effect  which 
he  produced,  however  little  of  this  may  have  formed  part  of 
his  intention.    "Whence  comes  the  faith  that  Jesus  is  the  re- 
ligious ideal  except  from  Christianity?  .   .   .   Without  the 
Gospel  and  without  Paul,  Judaism  still  clings  to  Jesus.  .   .  ^M 
We  cannot  go  back  to  him  even  though  we  would.  .  .  .  Foi^ 
that  which  we  lose  tn  giving  up  the  Gospel,  the  historical 
Jesus  regarded  as  tlie  foundation  of  religion  is  a  very  doubt^| 
ful  and  insufficient  substitute.   .   .   .   The  impression  made 
by  his  career  rests  on  the  fact  that  it  was  not  terniinated,  bitt^ 
rudely  intcrnipted  when  it  had  scarcely  begun."**  ^H 

Manifestly  the  real  creative  force  of  Christianity  was 
either  such  a  person  as  the  Gospels  describe  or  the  idea  of 
such  a  person  which  had  its  origin  in  some  other  source. 

Docs  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  enter  then  into  the  ground 
of  Christian  faith,  or  is  it  only  a  more  or  less  indifferent  ele- 
ment in  the  content  of  faith, — a  part  of  that  conception  of 
Jesus  which  indeed  made  Christianity,  but  is  itself  of  doubt- 
ful origin  and  certainly  untnie  of  the  .so-called  historical 
Jesus  ? 

In  this  issue  the  central  principle  of  Qiristianit>*  is  in- 

'^  Ibid.,  pp.  it4f.  "Der  hinoriscbc  Jeaus  wird,  nicht  ent  kit  geslcm, 
inm  rcliKiusen  Prindp  erhobcn  und  grgta  du  Cttristeritum  ausgnpieh. 
Rcichlichcr  Anla»»  daiu,  seine  Absicht  von  seiner  Wirkuni;  tu  unter- 
•cheidcii,  isi  allerdiiiK^  vorhandeii.  Troudem  kiiui  man  ihn  nicht  ohnc 
(cine  geichichtlichc  Wirkuns  begrcifcn,  und  wcnn  man  iho  davon 
abliiat.  wird  man  aeiner  Bedeutuiig  scliwcrlicli  iiercchL  Woher  summt 
tiberhaupt  dcr  Glaube,  diss  er  das  religiose  Ideal  *ci,  anderi  alt  aa* 
dem  Chrittenlum?  .  .  .  Ohite  das  Evanficllum  und  ohnc  Panlaa 
bltibt  doch  auch  dat  Judentum  an  Jesus  haften,  nn  dem  cr  fedbiel^ 
obwol  cr  Ihm  entwachseo  war.  Wir  koiin«n  nicht  turiick  tu  ihm,  audi 
wenn  wir  wotllen.  .  .  .  Fur  dns  was  mil  dem  Evangctiuni  vcftorcR 
gcht,  i<it  der  hiitoHscbe  Jesus,  als  Grundluge  der  Retiition,  tin  Mbr 
iwciiclhaftcr  und  ungcniigender  Ersatz.  Ofane  scinen  Tod  ware  CT 
fibcrliBupt  niclit  hiMori»ch  geworJen.  Der  Eindruck  s«iiicr  LAufbahn 
beruht  darauf,  <\as»  »ic  nicht  ahgeschlossen,  sondem  jah  unterbrochca 
wnrdc,  nachdcm  sic  kaum  begoaneu  hauc" 
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— ^'olved.    This  principle  has  its  source  in  the  saving  purpose 
^zui  GocI;  its  occasion  in  the  sinfulness  of  man;  its  revelation 
mn  the  order  of  grace ;  and  its  realization  in  the  life  and  work 
^oi  Jesus.  The  final  purpose  of  the  life  which  was  laid  down 
^an  Calvarj'  was  the  salvation  of  men.     For  Jesus  canK  to 
^cck  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost  and  to  give  His  life  a 
■^aiisoin  for  many.    In  His  triumph  over  death,  the  work 
"■which  He  did  for  our  salvation  was  completed.    Henceforth 
'jcpentancc  and  remission  of  sins  were  preached  in  His  name. 
"The  resurrection  of  Jesus  stands  with  His  death  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  Gospel  of  salvation  by  grace.    The  "Easter  faith" 
in  the  immortality  of  Jesus  without  the  "Easter  message" 
of  His  resurrection  rests  upon  a  different  conception  of  the 
purpose  of  Jesus'  life  and  work.**    He  came  indeed  to  teach 
men  the  love  of  their  heavenly  Father;  but  he  did  not  mani- 
fest in  himself  the  power  of  that  love  to  save.    God  alone 
is  Saviour;  and  faith,  stimulated  by  Jesus'  message  and  life 
and  faithfulness  in  death,  lays  hold  upon  God  in  the  hope 
of  His  mercy  and  goodness.     But  faith  in  the  risen  Jesus 
receives  Him  as  Saviour  in  the  confidence  that  God's  saving 
love  was  perfectly  manifested  in  Him.    The  object  of  this 
faith  is  Jesus  as  a  personal  Saviour  and  all  that  belongs 
to  Him  as  Saviour  is  part  of  the  ground  of  faith.     The 
fesurrcetion  cannot  be  separated  from  the  spiritual  benefits 
of  this  faith  as  a  merely  formal  help  to  primitive  Christianity 
Or  treated  with  indifference  as  a  fact  of  some  uncertainty 
^nd  therefore  to  be  excluded  from  the  ground  of  Christian 
faith  and  certitude.     The  psychological  genesis  of  faith  in 
the  individual  may  be  differently  occasioned,  the  content  also 
of  individtwl  faith  may  differ,  and  it  is  not  claimed  that  mere 
assent  to  an  historical  fact  is  Christian  faith ;  but  objectively 
considered,  in  respect  of  the  realities  lying  at  its  basis  and 
constituting  its  adequate  grounding,  not  only  the  death  but 
also  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  belongs  to  the  very  essence  of 
Christian  faitli. 

llBfniick.  Doi  Wesn  det  Chrittentums,  tfi.  bit  £a  Tautcnd,  1906; 
ppb  loiS. 
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If  Christ  be  not  raised,  then  is  Christian  faith  vain 
for  the  sin  of  the  world  there  is  no  message  of  peace, 
now  is  Christ  risen  and  become  the  author  of  spiritual  M. 
to  those  who  receive  Him  as  Saviour  in  simple  faith.** 

Princeton.  William  P.  Armstron&_ 


"Dr.  James  Denney's,  Jems  and  the  Gospel,  1909,  reached  me  af-i^*^^ 
the  preparation  of  this  address ;  but  reference  may  here  be  made  *^  - 

its  discussion  of  the  resurrection  (pp.  98-143)  and  to  its  contributi  —^'"^^^ 
to  the  subjects  indicated  in  foot-note  11. 


REVIEWS     OF 

RECENT   LITERATURE 


PHILOSOPHY. 

^''^'^CX.OFAEDU  Of  RCLKUOX  AXD  ETIIIC&      Edited  by  JamKS  HAflUNC*, 

^-  A.,  D.  D.  Fellow  of  tbc  Kofat  Amhropological  lnititut«.  Mcm- 
b^^'  of  the  Council  of  the  Palestine  E3tpJoratioti  Fund,  Editor  of 
'^^*i«ionary  of  the  Bible'  and  "Dictionary  of  Chrlut  and  the  Gof- 
P*:ls'i  witb  the  asiistance  of  John  A.  Siit-Bie,  M.  A..  D.  D..  and 
***»tr     gehobrs.     Volcme     II:     A)triii.-R-BuNyAM.      New  York: 

^^arle*  Seribner's  Sons;  Edinburgh:    T.  &  T.  Clark,  191O;  410! 

Pt».  xxii,  ooi- 

Tbc  lir»  volume  of  this  great  undertakins,  which  appeared  in  the 
^ginmn  of  iguK,  waj>  noticed  in  the  number  of  thi»  tteviEW  (or  April, 
I    vffi  (VII,  ii.,  pp.  33^333).     If  any  of  our  readers  arc  as  yet  unin- 
foniKd  of  Its  general  features  and  characicr,  ihcy  mun  be  referred 
•  ^  notice;  where  also  they  will  find  suitable  admiration  expressed 
for  the  comprehensive  conception  of  the  work  and  the  xeneral 
tUence  of  its  execution.    Here  wc  can  only  say  that  the  second  vol* 
fully  stistains.  perliaps  more  than  sustains,  the  promise  of  the 
If  Kc  can  trust  the  catalogue  given  in  the  list  of  authors  (and 
fapid  counting),  there  are  something  like  265  separate  anidcs 
:  ihi  volume,  which  yields  the  lar^e  average  apiece  of  three  and  a 
.  pages  of  about  1,500  words  each,  that  ii  to  lay  of  about  5,000 
Jt  to  the  article.    These  265  articles  have  been  written  by  about 
Dtothors,  the  majority  of  whom  (135)  arc  rcpre>jcnied  by  only  a  single 
'  apiece.    These  authors  belong  to  no  single  nation,  though  the 
of  thcto  arc.  a«  is  natural.  British.    About  twenty  of  tliem 
:  Anericaiu :    G.  A.  Barton,  J.  B,  Carter,  J.  L.  Gerig.  L.  H.  Gray, 
D,  Griswold,  T.  C  Hall.  E.  W.  Hopkins.  A.  V.  W.  Jackson,  T.  B. 
ilWrick,  D.  D.  Maedonald,  W.  T.  Marvin,  J.  C  Murray,  L.  B.  Paton, 
^Miili  Royce,  C.  G.  Shaw,  G.  Showcrroan,  £.  D.  Starbuck.  B.  B.  War- 

Having  mentioned  our  own  name  here,  we  take  the  liberty  of  pausing 
'  uk  the  reader  to  correct  an  error  which  has  crept  into  the  article  — 

ton  "AuBtutine"  — which  we  have  contributed  to  the  volume.    On 

03,  tirst  column,  line  7,  instead  of  "William  of  Occam's  Dtfemer 
paev  and",  read;  "William  of  Occam,  the  Drfrnjor  f'aeis  and".  A« 
we  corre^rt  this  error,  we  are  ted  to  remark  on  the  exceedingly  good 

Kf-rcading  which  the  volume  exhibits.     In  some  rather  extenaive 
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reading  in  it  we  have  not  chnnctd  upon  another  iiuiMtce  of  Dbviou 
tjrpoeraphical  error.    The  whole  workmanthtp  of  the  volinne  i«,  RKlRd, 
»«ry  fine.    We  make  an  exception  of  Profetior  Von  DobKhuU't  Jong 
article  on  the  "Bible  in  the  Church",  which  ha*  been  very  diuiirerjbly 
translated.     A  certain  iiiconseijuente  in  the  cun»ecuiiMi  of  the  wi-. 
tticcn  in  the  former  half  of  thii  article,  making  the  sense  obscure,  i 
conjecture  to  be  <}ik  to  the  translator.    We  can  safe!;  anribatc  ae 
anything  to  a  translator  who  makes  his  poor  author  speak  of  a  "conci 
ance"  when  he  means  a  "Harmony"  {p.  s^Sa),  and  of  "Alcuin's  in« 
change  of  letters",  when  he  means  his  whole  "correapondenct" 
SP5b),  as  well  as  reproduce  ttiggestio  return  ti  tftrborum,  by  "Uie  mat" 
ter  and  llie  method"   (p.   5893),  represent  "Passover"  as  a  Htbro 
derivative  (Dr.  von  Dohschuti  means  "I>ask")   (p.  6iib),  and  tilk  o( 
Griesbach  and  Hug  labouring  more  fully  the  scheme  of  text-KW)-_ 
■ions"  (p.  5043,  ef.  p.  sgoa)  ^whatever  that  may  meaii.    We  have  '. 
noted  similar  incompetences  in  the  translation  of  other  (oceign  anida 

The  strength  oi  the  volume — perhaps  this  is  characteristic  of 
whole  work— does  not  lie  in  iti  articles  on  subjects  connected  wilii  I 
Christian  religion.  These  do  not  take  a  place  in  the  voltune  pr 
tionate  to  the  importance  of  Christianity  ainoiiK  the  reliitionB;  nor  1 
they  always  written  with  the  objectivity  whid)  cbaractcrixet  those 
which  deal  with  topics  connected  with  other  relicions.  The  great 
article  in  this  volume  nppe.irs  to  un  to  be  Professor  Otto  Sehr»4er'i 
comprehensive  and  careful  study  of  "Aryan  Reliicion"  (pp.  ri-J?)' 
Contrast  with  this,  whether  in  method  or  in  presentation,  the  articM 
on  the  "Bible"— the  chief  articles  on  a  Christian  theme  in  the  voluns' 
There  are  three  of  these,  all  written  from  the  same  one-«idcd 
point  of  hostility  to  the  Bible's  own  account  of  itself  and  the  htfb 
belief  of  Chrifttiaiis  as  to  their  Sacred  Books. 

The  fundamental  one  of  these  three  articles,  bearing  the  simple  ' 
of  "Bible",  is  from  the  facile  pen  of  Or.  William  Sanday,  and  is  wr 
with  all  his  wonted  grace  and  skill.  It  is,  nevertlieless,  let  ns  say 
frankly,  a  most  disappointinc  article,  presenting  merely  the  cur 
"critical",  that  is  to  say,  destructive,  view  of  the  composition  of 
Bible,  punctuated  here  and  there  with  an  individualism  of  Dr.  Sanda 
In  working  out  his  view  of  the  origination  of  the  Bible.  Dr. 
does  not  beaitaie  to  invent  facts  when  he  needs  them  in  order  U 
"natiiralirc"  supernatural  occurrences:  "Just  as  there  survived  throu^ 
out  the  East  the  indistinct  memory  of  a  great  destructive  flood  of  lb 
Euphrates  or  the  Tigris.  >o  also  within  a  namnrer  circle  there  nnH 
have  survived  the  memory  of  some  portentous  volcanic  eruption,  whi^ 
the  folk-lore  of  Israel  came  to  associate  with  the  greatest  event  in  ll 
religious  history"  (p.  S^Sal.  Prubablj'  it  does  not  mean  quite  so  mtx 
in  his  mouth  as  it  would  in  other  circumstances,  therefore,  when  ll 
remarks  of  the  codifiers  of  Israel's  law :  "The  writers  do  not  besital 
to  set  down  not  only  what  is.  but  what  they  think  ought  to  be"  (] 
566b).  Nor  does  it  seem  to  shock  him  a*  it  shocks  us  when  he  feel 
bound  to  say  that  when  Moses  gave  out  his  own  decisions  and  lawa  t 
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"«>*"s»clo  of  God",  thi»  was  true  of  thtm  only  at  it  it  true  of  the 

<l<!oisioni  anil  laws  of  alt  IcKislalori:  ihut  iti  to  tay,  as  the  imnizncntly 

'"■•tricing  God  i»  m  all  attempts  to  do  right coiisneis :  "The  law*  given 

"y    KdoKS  were  not  gi^en  in  hi*  own  name  but  in  the  name  o(  God,  and 

****y    w«re  accefled  in  tlie  wnie  ncatie  by  the  people  tu  coming  from 

^^cl.     In  preciicly  ili«  iamc  way  Hamniurabn  it  reprcicnicd  at  receiving 

"*^     lawt  from  ih«  tented  urn-god  Samaa,  'tlie  judge  of  heaven  and 

^**"th*,    ,    ,    .     It  is  the  common  ancient  conception  to  which  all  the 

■*al>its  of  thought  arc  adapted;  and  who  shall  tay  that  it  does  not 

^'^Prtss  substantial  truth'  (p.  s6sb-56Ga)?    Thai  Dr.  Sanday  «ill  at- 

J^*=hei  to  such  a  book  as  he  conceives  the  Bible  to  be  the  quality  of 

'ispiration",  mean*,  tlms,  very  little:  of  cour»c,  he  reads  out  of  that 

^•"Hi  a!!  that  it  has  been  understood  hitherto  to  expreu.    To  speak  o( 

**^^h  a  book  as  infallible  were  absurd:   nor  can  it  be  thought  of  at  "in 

'"*     Mricl  tense  amhf.ritative"  (p.  S78a).     But  it  may  remain  to  us  t 

^■*S>ous  book,  even  an  intensely  religious  book.    And  thai  is  the  fact 

-*'i^i  Dr.  Sanday  wishes  "to  express  in  the  doctrine  of  Inspiration", 

^^^■^     may  be  thankful  that  he  leaves  tis  even  so  much,  and  we  gladly 

the  very  strong  words  in  which  he  asserts  the  uni(|ueness  of  the 


l«'s  religious  character:    "There  is  impressed  upon  the  writing! 
^h  make  up  the  Bible  a  breadth  and  variety,  an  intensity  and  purity 


Sit. 

^t 

^^       *"«ligious  life,  lliat  arc  vrithout  jiarallel  in  any  other  literature  in  the 

^  *~ld"  (p.  S79a).  Dr.  Sanday  docs  not,  of  course,  in  this  article  tell 
^  %iow  he  conceives  the  religion  of  Israel  to  have  come  into  being. 
>.,^^^^ders  of  his  article  "God"  in  the  tliiui'oUd  BibU  Ditlionary  will 
^  prepared  to  meet,  however,  with   hints  that  be  look*  upon  the 

^^  J^VCM  as  essentially  a  naturalistic  one.  We  quote  a  single  passage  in 
^^^4ch  be  expresi^es  the  remarkable  view  that  idolatry  is  not  a  natural 
jjj*^  an  artiliciiit  crime,  created  only  by  positive  law:  the  religion  of 
^  ^'ad  "began,  like  the  religions  of  the  nations  around,  with  the  cult 
,  sacred  stones  and  trees;  it  tolerated  the  use  and  worship  of  images. 

^  ,  .  .  .  These  things  should  not  be  thought  of  as  idolatry.  They 
^^^  not  begin  to  be  idolatry  until  the  tcvclaiion  contained  in  the 
^^cond  Commandment  had  been  clearly  given  and  clearly  apprehended" 
^tk.  56*a>.  How  little  this  accords  with  the  Bible's  own  view  of  the 
^^atter,  tliose  who  remember  the  philosophy  of  idolatry  set  forth  in  the 
^rst  chapter  o!  Komans  will  not  require  lo  be  reminded.  If  we  con- 
ceive all  religions  as  the  product  of  the  functioning  of  the  religious 
^attire,  and  alt  functioning  of  the  retiiE<ous  nature  as  intrinsically 
admtraMe,  we  cannot  avoid  coming  into  Hat  contradiction  with  the 
Whole  Biblical  point  of  view  which  sets  in  sharp  contradiction  to  one 
Inutlter  God-given  and  man-made  religionik. 

By  llw  side  of  Dr.  Sanday's  article  is  placed  the  extensive  article 
«n  the  "Bible  in  the  Church"  (pp.  S79-6iS).  by  Professor  Von  Dob- 
(chfiti.  the  btingUng  tranalation  of  which  we  have  already  been  led  to 
iBeotkOii.  The  scope  of  this  article  is  very  wide,  essaying  no  less  a  task 
than  (be  exhibition  of  the  whole  "influence  which  the  Bible  has  exerted 
upon  the  OiriMinn  Church  and  the  life  of  Qiristian  peoples  as  a 
whole" ;  and  the  mass  of  inlercsting  facts  which  it  accumulates  is  very 
» 
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unpre«»ivc.  Bui  it  it  oo4  only  badly  traniUtcd,  but  ill^organttcd,  and 
Cknnot  be  (aid  lo  rise  to  the  hcittht  o(  its  sreaC  BrxumaiL  In  its  earlier 
Mctiuns  it  parallels  Ur.  Sanday'a  arlidt,  the  vieur*  of  which  on  ibe 
vrigm  and  authority  o(  the  Bible  it  repeUt.  Near  lh«  end  it  ha*  a 
Mction  on  "Mliuie  o(  the  Bible",  vrhich  is  in  turn  paralleled  by  the 
third  article  on  the  Bible,  Professor  A.  Oorner's  article  on  "Bibliobtiy" 
(pp.  6is-6if!).  On  p.  6t()b,  neat  the  bottom.  "Refonned  Chutcbet" 
•hould  be  "Reformation  Churches". 

Next  to  the  articles  on  the  Bible,  the  most  extcnsiTc  articles  on  a 
Christian  subject  arc  those  oil  "Baptism".  There  are  three  of  these, 
too.  and  the  divii^ion  of  the  subject  here  too  has  not  been  managed 
without  some  lappinu.  To  Profeanr  J.  V.  Bartlei  has  been  asuipted 
•Baptism"  in  the  New  Testament  (pp.  3?S-379>;  lo  Professor  Kirsopp 
Lake,  "rLarly  Qiristian  Baptisnn"  (pp.  379-350)  :  and  lo  Mr.  Herbert 
C.  Wood,  "Later  Christian  Baptism"  (pp.  390-406)  :  while  articles  on 
iO'<allcd  Baptism  among  other  religions  precede  and  follow.  Professor 
Lake  has  interpreted  bit  commission  in  such  a  maimer  that  be  traversw 
again  Die  whole  ki^""*!  covered  by  Profeuor  Bartlet,  and.  indeed, 
formally  divides  his  article  into  two  almost  equal  parts,  treating  respect- 
ively cf  Baptism  in  the  New  Testament  and  Bapiiam  in  the  iirst  and 
second  centuries.  It  is  curious  to  note  the  agreements  and  divergencies 
of  the  two  writers,  each  working  on  stricdy  "scientific"  line*  in  tbe 
aame  field.  They  are  aKrccd  that  baptism  was  derived  by  the  Christians 
from  the  Jews,  throut;h  John  the  Baptist,  and  very  decidedly  that  it 
was  not  initilulcd  by  Chriiit,  both  writers  appealing  to  1  Cor.  i.  i6-i7 
as  a  decisive  proof  that  Chrirt  could  not  have  spoken  the  words  attrib- 
uted tu  him  in  Mat.  XKviii.  iq, — a  view  which  overlooks  the  douUe 
fact  that  baptising  is  a  subordinate  matter  in  Christ's  commission  and 
tbe  denial  by  Paul  tliat  he  was  sent  to  baptise  is  only  relative.  Pro- 
fessor Bartlei  thinks  that  with  the  stress  laid  on  the  family  as  tbe 
lodal  unit  in  New  Testament  times,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  infants 
were  baptised,— the  only  poivble  doubt  being  whether  the  child  migtot 
not  be  regarded  as  vicariously  baptised  in  the  baptism  of  the  parent 
Professor  Lake  holds,  on  the  contrary,  that  "there  is  no  indication  of 
the  bapti.im  of  children"  in  New  Testament  limes.  With  respect  to  tbe 
mode  of  baptism,  the  two  writers  agree  that  not  much  stress  was  laid 
on  it  in  New  Testament  times:  Professor  Lake  considering  that 
thoui^  immersion  was  doubtless  "regarded  ax  an  ideal",  "it  tasH 
remain  doubtful  whether  it  was  ever  actually  practiced",  while  Pro- 
fessor Bartlet  holds  that,  though  "the  form  was  not  bcid  essential", 
yet  "immersion  seems  to  have  been  tbe  practice  of  the  apostohc  age". 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  Later  Christian  baptism  Mr,  Wood 
makes  it  evident  that  he  believe*  priniitive  Giristian  biiptism  to  have 
been  by  iinmersion  and  not  to  have  been  administered  to  infants, 
sketching  what  he  believes  to  be  tbe  rise  and  progress  of  the  practices 
of  aftusion  and  of  infant  baptism  in  later  ages.  In  these  sketches  be 
mistakes  phases  of  the  later  history  of  these  practices— as,  for  cxampkh 
tbe  legislation  in  the  filth  century  making  infant  baptism  obligatory, 
in  correction  cf  tbe  reaction  against  it  due  to  the  deep  sense  of  the 
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■i  which  had  grown  ui>— for  sign*  of  the  late  origin 
~tlM  antiquily  of  which  they  presuppose. 
Besides  these  articlct,  ihctc  arc  few  of  dociriiial  inlcreu  in  this 
'Yolamc.    Thcic  include  a  sumtwhat  ranibiing  article  on  "AtlMism",  ■ 
*vecy  informing  article  on  "Ascetic ism",  excellent  articles  on  "Bl»- 
^bemy",  "Body",  and  "Bleuedness",  interesting  article*  on  "Brotherly 
^.ovc",  "Uouk  of  Life",  and  "Assuniplioii  and  Ascension",  and  a  medi- 
ocre article  on  "Backsliding".    The  articles  on  "Belief"  treat  it  purely 
from  the  philosophical  and  losical  standpoint,  "Faith'  being  postponed 
for  later  ditctusion.    There  is  a  short  descriptive  atiicle  nn  "Beatifi- 
■catioo".    On  the  whole,  the  iinprcssion  is  received  that  the  EHcyclu- 
fMdia  >s  not  particularly  strong  on  the  doctrinal  side. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  biographical  articles  strike  tis  a*  particuUrly 
attractive.  Some  of  these— pcrhapis  rclativeiy  too  many — are  givt-n  to 
Oriental  names.  "Bnddha"  was,  of  course,  inevitable,  as  Idcewite 
"Bab",  aiid  so  possibly  was  "Asolui":  and  all  of  these  arc  treMed 
interestingly.  We  might  possibly  have  spared  "Asvafchosa"  and 
"Alisa"  and  "Badaragan>a",  "AI-Ashari"  and  "Batjuilani",  if  they 
were  to  crowd  out  greater  names  of  the  West  Of  the  leaders  of 
Western  culture,  we  begin  with  "Berosus",  of  whose  History  of  Baby- 
nio  a  serviceable  brief  account  it  Kivcn.  A  good  article  is  given  to 
ftasilidei'  and  the  "Basilidians"  (pp.  4J6-43J).  Amoiig  the  Church 
Fjthcrs  only  "Aihanasius"  (a  careful  rather  than  striking  article)  and 
"Auguitine"  find  a  place;  and  among  the  mcdincvals,  only  "Bcrbngar" 
"Bernard'', — I'oth  good  articles, — toijether  with  the  Arab  philoa- 
ers  "Aviceiina"  and  "Averroci".  An  informing  article  is  given  to 
PJacob  Boehme",  a  disappointing  double-headed  one  10  "Richard  Bax- 
"ler".  and  an  altogether  admirable  one  10  "John  Bunyau".  "Bacon", 
"Berkeley"  and  "Bain"  among  the  philosopher.i  are  adequately  dealt 
ilh.  And  tiaally  there  it  an  interesting  account  of  "Itancrjea",  We 
not  profess  to  poiacss  tlie  clue  to  tlie  principle  which  has  governed 
the  selection  of  names  for  insertion,  by  which,  for  example,  in  an 
EHcye(of^t*^iul  of  this  kind,  Berengar  and  Bernard  alone  of  the  mediiE- 
rals  are  chosen,  and  Bonavcntuia,  say,  is  lefL— Alexander  Bain  and  K. 
^M.  Banerjea  aJa..  -•l  modems  arc  chosen,  and  Jeremy  Betiiham.  >ay.  for 
Bpic,  left  We  oonfcas  we  expected  to  find  Boetius  among  the 
'dioseo;  perhaps  also  Baiut  and  BAlnic/  and  Rcllarmine  dnd  Bo»siici. 
and  Baader  1  ccrtairily  Joseph  Butler,  and  indeed  even  Beta  and  BuUcr. 
It  is  to  be  acknowledged  that  if  we  are  deprived  of  some  aniclei 
we  ought  have  expected,  we  ate  given  in  this  volume,  too,  a  number  of 
artscles  we  should  scarcely  have  .tnticipalcd  would  linil  a  place  in  an 
eocydopaedia  specifically  of  religion  and  ethics.  The  vcr>-  interesting 
article  with  which  the  volume  opens,  on  ".Arthur,  Anhurian  Cycle", 
it  one  of  these.  Its  interest  lying  purely  in  the  region  of  literalure. 
The  article  on  "Biology"  (pp.  63i-(tJS)  >>  0"e  of  the  most  Infonning 
conceivable;  bat  we  are  sorely  puided  to  know  on  what  grounds  it 
daims  a  place  for  itself  in  an  encyclopaedia  of  religion  and  ethics.  We 
would  not  have  missed  reading  the  instructive  article  on  "Blindncu", 
bm  we  should  never  have  looked  for  it  here.    The  tame  must  be  nid 
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o(  lite  admirable  article)  on  "Atomic  Theonr",  "Axlotn".  "AOraciion 
and  Rcpuhion";  of  luch  purtly  psychologial  anicks  as  Uio*e  on 
"Auociat>on~  and  "Attention",  and  of  such  purely  biological  ones  ai 
ihoM  on  "Atavism"  and  "Bioscncsis".  Wc  arc  not  cajing  that  tbe 
editors  ma]-  not  have  a  rea«on  for  including  aucb  attidea  and  excluding 
oliicM  which  to  us  sccni  more  proper  to  the  particular  scope  of  thu 
encyclopaedia.  We  are  only  saying  that  our  stupidity  has  not  diviaed 
this  reason.  W«  frankly  confess  it— were  wc  editJRS  »uch  an  cncyclo-  - 
piaedia  we  should  have  made  a  place  for  an  article  on  "Beatific  Vision",, 
even  St  the  expense  of  the  no  doiUM  very  excellent  article  on  "Atropby"- 

Wc  rouit  not  close  without  saying  a  word  in  appreciation  of  the  cai^ 
with  whidi  tlie  "Literature"  which  follows  each  anick  has  been  com- 
piled~-a  care  which  extends  not  only  to  the  clioice  of  the  books  wbicK 
are   recommended   to   notice,   but   to   the  accurate   indication   of   th*d 
Ubliographical  details. 

PrmcHon.  BixjAurN  B.  WAimui 
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Tne  Child  and  His  Rcliciok.    By  GeoROE  E.  Dawsok,  Ph.D.,  Pro^^^^"^ 
festor  of   Psychology,   Hartford   School   of   Religious    Prrl agrripw*'    '• 
8ra;  pp.   ix.   124.     Chicajco:    The   University  of   Chicasco   Pr 
1909. 

"The  material  of  this"  attractive  little  "book  is  largely  drairn  f 
magadne  articles  and  addresses  already  given  (o  the  public."    Nercr 
thelcW,  it  does  not,  as  the  atithor  fears,  lack  unity.    ~To  bring  the 
called  natural  processes  of  life  and  education  into  harmony  with  ih^^         ^. 
reliKious  proccBtc»"  is  manitwt  throughout  as  "the  central  aim  of  th^a— '  I 

writer".  _    J 

Chapter  I  discusses  "Interest  as  a  Measure  of  Values"  and  shows  hov^  ^  jj 
important  it  is  that  in  education  scncrnlly,  and  (uirticuliirly  in  rel  ifnoti^  ^"^  a 
education,  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  children  should  be  considered.  Thjj*'*'  *"*^3 
is  not  to  overlook  the  fact  that  much  of  life  must  be  uninteresting.  It:^ 
is  to  recoani^p  'hat  "intereal  iniircases  effort";  and  that  "it  the  liles^ 
has  been  made  strong  through  achieving  its  ends  along  the  lines  of  it^ 
desires,  it  will  face  the  occa^oiial  hard  and  uninteresting  tasks  in  th^ 
joy  of  mnsicring  difficulties".  To  us  this  doctrine,  while  easily  and 
often  abused,  breathes  tlie  same  spirit  as  the  petition  which  our  Lord 
taught  US  to  offer,  "Lead  us  not  into  templation". 

Chapter  II  treats  of  "The  Natural  Religion  of  Children"*.  It  finds  in 
them  an  iniLtinccive  belief  in  spirit*:.  In  God,  in  immortality,  and  in  faith 
and  eroodwlll.  Tliere  could  scarcely  be  more  striking  illustration  of  the 
universality  of  the  religious  iisturc  than  vtr  observe  in  (he«e  pages.  It  ii 
interesting,  too,  to  note  that  it  is  in  the  instinct  of  causality  that  the 
author  discovers  tlie  root  of  the  child's  belief  in  a  jiersonal  God  Thus 
one  at  leasl  of  the  often  depreciated  thcistic  proofs  is  confirmed  at  hi* 
hands. 

Chapter  III  treats  of  "Children's  Interest  in  the  Bible".  After  the 
manner  of  the  psycholoitist  of  reltjiion,  it  presents  a  mass  of  statistics 
setting  forth  the  preference*  of  children  of  both  sexes  at  different 
ages  for  different  parts  of  the  Bible.    These  statistics  arc  fairly  coo- 
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tWt  ut  ralionally    micrprtled,   antl    probably    indkale    how   the 

«^plUKi  (tiould  be  Uited.  tf  wc  would  employ  ibcm  as  wc  tliould  to 

naiBJaie  ihe  interest  of  children  to  religion.    For  cxainplc.  "from  9 

JtirtoD  to  13  or  14  children  ate  more  inier«sitd  in  tlic  Ultl  Tcjlament". 

fhtttu  "in  die  adolescent  period  ihey  abow  a  decided  intercn  in  the 

■Vew  Testament". 

Oapicr  IV  discuues  "The  Problem  of  Religioiu  Education".    Ttiit 

nnpreitea  ns  at  the  moM  valiublc  part  of  the  book.    It*  treatment  of 

*tbe  «itn",  "tbc  material",  and  "the  method  of  religious  education" 

'tMraid  be  helpful  to  creryone  interested  in  children,     h  should  be 

specially  to  to  all  p«rent«  and  Sunday-school  teacher*.     They  have 

Bnacfa  to  team  from  religioui  pcdaKOity,     Perliup*  they  need  most  to 

'Cftm  that   religious  development   is  cot   th^  Icu  the  work  of  God 

liccauie  we  ate  diicovcring  the  methods  which  he  follows  And  the 

Pe'oceasea  which  be  employs. 

\{t  with  that  we  could  pause  here,  but  f&JrDesi  compel*  us  to  point 

out  btemiihes  as  well  as  cxeellcnctcs.  Of  these  bicmithcs  the  author 

•*«m»  himtcif  to  be  aware.  Iii  his  Preface  he  say*:  "If  the  book  appears 

*0<]iewfaat  controversial  in  placet,  it  is  a  fault  of  style  rather  than  of 

^irit"    If  io,  it  would  seem  that  it  could  the  more  readily  have  been 

•^irrceted.     It  u  not,  however,  the  controversial   tone  10  which   the 

'^viewer  object*^  but  the  fact  that  the  controversy  has  its  occasion  in 

"Rtiorance-     Thus  a  belief  in  "innate  depravity"  does  not  imply,  as 

''''otessor  Dawson  suppose*,  tlie  belief  tluii  human  nature  is  essentially 

i^ad.    For  example,  nowhere  arc  we  tauRht  more  emphatically  than  in 

tt»e  theology  which  excites  his  ire  that  creation  and.  therefore,  man  as 

•><  came  from  God,  was  "very  good" ;  and  that  his  fall,  howei-cr  it  has 

*)cfaoed.  has  not  destroyed  the  divine  image  and  likeness  in  him.     In 

*o  iar,  consequently,  as  we  can  diwern  the  truly  natural  in  man  do 

*e  discern  the  really  good.     This  i*  very  different  from  the  doctrine 

UiM  man  is  essentially  bad.    It  is  just  because  he  is  essentially  good 

iHai  his  fall  was  so  icrrtbte.  that  his  salvation  is  so  urgent,  and  that  his 

'ducatmn,  and  particularly  his  religious  education,  is  so  hopeful.     I( 

*Aafi  were  csscntiaity  bad,  he  would  neither  be  worih  saving  nor  could 

■>e  be  saved  and  continue  man.    In  a  word,  our  author  would  seem  to 

*>«  K>  hitter  axsinst  orthodoxy  as  to  impute  to  it  a  belief  which,  instead 

^(  holding,  it  repudiates  as  vigorously  as  does  be.    Once  more,  he  is 

C'Qaallr  bcfoKged  in  his  view  o(  the  relation  of  the  SupcrTi.iiiirjl  lo  the 

lUiiral  and  tn  his  understanding  of  the  orthodox  position  with  refcr- 

^W(to  JL    "If  the  processes  of  nature",  he  asks,  p.  110,  "can  be  changed 

*>>  the  request  of  a  clergyman  or  Sunday-school  teacher",  who  pray*. 

^c  Bill  say,  for  r%in,  "what  assurance  has  a  boy  that  there  is  enough 

fixity  in  natural  law  to  insure  his  own  safety?"    He  would  seem  not  to 

'Qw*  that  even  a  miracle  does  not  involve  any  violation  or  even  sus- 

Pintiun  of  natural  law,  but  the  introduction  of  a  new  force,  that  of* 

Go4  laraself ;  and  that  thi*  new  force  proceeds  on  and  in  this  sense 

Pnuppotes  the  continuance  and   even   "the  fixity"  of   natural   law. 

^fortover,  he  would  seem  not  to  know  that  the  answer  to  prayers  for 

*^  10  use  a  typical  esse,  docs  not  involve  a  miracle  at  all,  that  it. 
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force,  ihat  of  God'; 


doe*  act  imply  the  entrance  of  a 
htfo  the  complex  of  lutural  laws.  If  a  petiUon 
«Ute  can  prevail  on  him  to  order  hvtry  diKluriccs  of  artillery  and 
thus  nin  can  be  prodiiccd  even  io  a  time  of  drougbi.  tbou^  the 
govctnor  ha*  wraoght  and  couhj  work  no  mtncic;  why  cannot  he  who 
»  oRiniprcjcnt  and  omniscient  and  omnipotent,  who  created  the  law) 
of  nature,  who  uphotdt  (bem.  and  who,  while  transcendent  above  them, 
is  ever  immanent  in  Ibem,  do  as  moefa?  To  bold  that  he  most  inierfere 
whh  the  unifomtitr  of  nature  to  do  to,  that  is.  thai  such  answer  to 
pfayer  would  involve  a  miracle,  is  to  regard  God  a*  le»  than  man;  and 
the  miracle,  if  wc  may  ufte  that  word  in  the  sense  of  a  wonder,  ii  tlot 
there  are  any  who  do  not  sec  thit. 
PriHCHon.  WuuAu  BtEintM  Guzxe, 
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11 
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GENERAL  THEOLOGY. 

The  Nkw  Stiiait-IIuiioc   Excyclofepia  of  RcLtoious  KucmvSS 
B>*ed  on  the  Third  Edition  of  ihc  Rr^iIciicyklopAdic,  founded  by 
J.  J.  HuEoc  and  edited  by  Albert   KrircK.     Prepared  by  more 
than  six  hundred  ichobrs  and   specialists  under  the  supernsioti 
of  Sainiict  Macauley  Jaekson.  D.D,  LUD.,  with  a  distingaished 
(laR   of  AMociaic  and   department   editors.     To  be  contplete  in 
twelve  volumes,  large  iiuario.    Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company,  Mew 
York  and  London.    $5.00  per  volnme  in  cloth.    Volnmc  V. 
to  Innocent  XUI, 
The  preceding  volume*  of  this  Encyclopedia  have  been  noticed 
Che    Princeton   Review   with    high   commendation,    though    wtih 
mention  of  difference  o(  view  at  the  case  ieemcd  to  call  for.     The 
prcMTil  vohune  i«  worthy  of  a  worm  welcome,  equally  with  lis  prede* 
ce««or«.    It  lia*  an  especial  interest  for  many  of  us  from  the  fact  that 
in  this  part  of  ihc  alphabet  are  included  such  names  as  those  of  Wil- 
liam Henry  Green  and  the  three  Hodges  and  .\>hbel  Green  and  WQ- 
liani  Breniun  Greene;  :iiid  also  from  The  fact  Ihnt  nmong  the  contribu- 
tors arc  Profeuor^  John  D.  Davis  and  B,  B.  Warfield  and  Francis  L. 
Pntloo. 

Let  the  remainder  of  this  notice  deal  with  details — details  ielec<«d 
almoM  at  random,  and  illuiiraiing  the  strength  and  the  wvakneM 
certain  rclijtious  idenf  now  prevnleni. 

The  first  important  article  is  that  on  "God".  It  constats  of  a  tivat* 
meni  by  Profewor  Kirtilin — not  the  article  in  the  old  Schaff-Hcrrog 
but  one  much  fuller  and  utronger — supplemented  by  a  presentation 
from  an  Engjish  and  American  point  of  view,  liy  Professor  C  A.  Beck- 
witli.  From  the  point  of  view  of  systematic  theology  there  is  *0<IM 
lack  of  point  and  positivenei*  in  the  theism  presented  in  these  articles; 
but  possibly  that  is  a  virtue  rnihcr  than  a  rice,  inasmuch  ai  the  value 
of  the  articles  it  mainly  historical  and  descriptive,  rather  than  dogmaiic 
The  volume  coniaim  a  useful  article  on  the  Harmoniet  of  the 
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•^•.      It  nbould  not  have  omiitcd  tulirtly  the  Hannonies  that  have 
"••■i    ptibliilifd  on  ihe  hiilorieal  bowks  of  the  Old  Tc«»iT)cnt. 

^t-o(c5Kir  Huhl  in  Ihe  article  on  iht  "Hebrew  Liiiicuauc  aiii]  Litera- 
**■■«*',  tpealcinic  o(  the  comraon  uic  uf  Aramaii^  among  the  Jew*,  ignores 
^■'^ircly  the  recoit  discoveries  of  Aramaic  papyri  iii  Egypt,  together 
^*''*^ti  tKe  other  material  of  this  tort.  It  h  gratifying  to  find  Dr.  Buhl 
**«ir»g  Buch  lanBuaiEc  ai  the  followinic  "the  epic,  which  la  hardly  eon- 
^^■vahle  in  a  prophetic  aimotphcre  that  at  a  rule  exclude!  every  myth- 
^'**ieical  element"  (p.  189,  col.  a).  It  would  make  a  marvelous  differ- 
^'^^^  with  some  critics  if  they  should  rigidly  apply  this  rwlc  that  tht 
**'"**l3Uetic  altnojphere  excludes  mytholoKical  elements. 

tr%  jix  bibliography  ihit  article  omits  the  particularly  valuable  work 
^*  t)r.  W.  H.  Cobb,  "Criiieijm  of  Syiti^nu  of  Hebrew  Metre."  Oaren- 
^'^n    Pr«s».  igos. 

*  n  the  article  on  the  Epislle  to  the  Hebrews  we  are  told  that  the 
?*'^  "noes  back  10  ihe  hcgiiiiiing  of  the  circulation  of  the  Epistle", 
.  *l  "it  cannot  be  shown  thai  the  Epistle  was  ever  read  without  this 
'**«  or  with  another",  but  that  "the  litk-  is.  of  course,  not  of  Ihe 
^*fcor's  writing".  What  is  there  to  justify  this  last  statemenl? 
^^  ^t~bc  article  on  the  Hexatetich  is  in  two  halves,  the  first  half  by 
j^*'*:a(estor  H.  L,  Strack.  and  the  secontl  by  Professor  John  D.  Davit. 
**-  Strack  thus  defines  liis  position:  "The  present  writer  is  convinced 
tt  in  the  future  neither  the  old  traditional  views  nor  those  of  the 
^^vaiKcd  critics'  will  hold  the  field"  (p.  i6i.  col.  a>.    In  his  history 
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the  opinions  that  have  been  held  be  starts  with  the  fact  thai  the 
Ezra  and  Nchemiah,  followed  by  two  thousand  years  of  con- 
^^^■»isiiii    opinion,   atlribiitc   the   auihorthip   to   M<npt.   which   of  course 
_^^ans  to  Moses  and  his  asiociates.     In  combating  this  view  he  uses 
^<   same  prejudiced  interpret  a  lions.  jLtrained  inferences,  banelcRs  as- 
sumptions which  characterize  the  Wellbaoten  school.     He  omits  the 
^■"iTinR  of  reason*  (or  the  late  dates  assigned  to  Ihe  several  paris- 

By  the  (act  (hat  Dr.  Sirack  precedes  him  Dr.  Davis  is  (reed  from 
_^c  necessity  of  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  discussion  of  ihc  sub- 
^  ^ct.     In  this  region  he  conlines  himself  to  a  brief  mention  of  some 
**«cetit  conservative  scholars.     His  work  is  mainly  a  treatment  of  the 
Contents  and  structure  and  origin  of  ihe  Hexalench  on  Ihe  hypoihesis 
X.hat  t)i«  record  In  the  Scriptures  is  correct.     Men  who  attack  what 
"Xir.   Strack  calls  "the  old  traditional  views"  often  represent  them  as 
\)eing  of  a  very  mechanical  and  wooden  character,  and  advocates  of 
those  views  tomdiniet  allow  themselves  to  be  trapped  into  an  accept- 
ance of  tbe  defiaitioDS  tiven  by  their  opponenlv     Dr.  Davis  has  not 
(alien  into  thit  trap.     He  has  historical  perspective.     He  recognij:e> 
tbe  reality  ol  miracle,  but  avoids  unduly  extending  the  function  of 
tnlrMle  so  as  to  make  it  a  mechanical  substitute  for  God's  working 
tbrodgh  naiural  sequence*.     He  knows  sonieihtng  ol  the  events  of 
tboie  early  days.     He  knows  ihe  pmccises  by  which  imlitutions  and 
legal  usages  commonly  arise  among  human  iicoples.    In  a  thoroughly 
reasonable  way  he  works  out  the  probleni  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence. 
Tbe  <!0«iclution*   which  he   reaches  arc  eaacuiially   ihoM   whkb  iba 
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Chord)  and  Synagogue  hare  held  for  two  ihoaiand  yean,  thoogb   ' 
(roBi  the  cruditiet  and  absurdiiies  wliich  mrm  persons  have  somrn^ 
regarded  m  a  pan  of  tbe  (radtiioa. 

It  is  a.  familiar  fact  tliu  ihe  last  six  chapters  of  tbe  book  of  2t^ 
ariah  are  diffcreni  in  literary  cluractcr  from  ihc  first  cighi  cbi(^ 
If  a  per»un  acccpU  tbe  tradiiton  that  the  priestly  leyisUiioii  cj 
Pcnutcuch  originated  nuJnly  with  Ezra  aiwl  later,  and 
tradition  the  basis  of  all  bis  other  critical  positions,  he  is 
to  date  the  second  half  of  Zechariah  much  later  than  Ecra,  i: 
a*  these  chapters  presuppose  the  priestly  legislation.  In  tbe 
HcrioK  tbe  writer  on  "Hadadrinunon"  follows  this  tradition,  id. 
Zechariah  xii  contcraporary  with  Chronicles.  But  the  same 
111  his  article  on  "Hadrach",  commits  himself  to  views  inconttUe 
with  this.  Me  idcntiBet  iladrach  with  the  liatarika  of  (he  Assyrii 
in»crii)tioo»  of  Asshur-Dan  III.  and  of  the  Tiglaih-Pileicr  wl>o  reiipw 
a  few  years  later,  regarding  this  view  as  so  evident  at  to  juMifj  ll 
rejection  of  all  other*.  If  he  is  correct  how  can  one  resUt  the  co 
dution  that  the  situation  in  Zcchariah  is-xiv  is  that  of  a  time  iai 
near  these  reigns — that  of  the  reign  of  Ux(i»h  and  his  near  successor 
These  chapters  represent  A«syria  as  the  world-power  (x.  lo.  ti 
They  group  Hadrach.  Damascus,  Kamath,  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  fo 
Plillisiiiie  cities,  Gath  brinK  signiticamly  omitted  (ix.  i  fO-  Nonbe 
Isiad  has  political  existence  (ix.  to,  13,  x.  6-7).  There  have  be 
deporiations,  and  the  deported  arc  10  be  returned  10  Gilead  and  Lcba 
on  (x.  10  cf  2  Ki.  XV.  ag;  i  Chron.  v.  26)  Among  the  pro]>)it 
hearers  are  pcTsons  who  fled  before  the  earthquake  tn  the  ttmel 
Uuiali  (xiv.  5).  tn  Ihesc  and  other  particulars  the  sitnation  fiia  ( 
only  time  in  history  when  we  have  records  concerning  Uadrach;  wb 
all  alleged  later  dates  arc  mistits.  ] 

The  article  on  Hosea  consists  of  a,  "conservative  view"  by  Profeu 
W,  Volck,  and  a  "crilical  view"  by  Professor  J.  F.  McCiirdy.  ProfcM 
Voick  begins  by  denying  the  truth  of  that  part  of  the  title  which  si 
lliat  ilic  career  of  Hosea  exlciiiled  to  tlic  time  of  Hrrckiali,  on  t 
ground  that  "it  is  hard  to  expl.iin  the  omission  l»  mention  the  Syrit 
Epbr«imitic  war".  TM^  procedure  does  not  ipvc  one  a  ht|{h  esttm; 
of  Professor  Volck's  judgment  in  the  valuing  of  evidence.  i 

The  book  of  Hosca  as  it  stands  presupposes  explicitly  and  speciftn 
all  ihc  parts  of  the  Hexnteuch  as  these  parts  are  divided  by  the  ciil 
of  the  WcUhaiiscn  school.  If  this  evidence  stands.  Deuteronotny  a 
the  priestly  laws  were  not  written  at  the  late  dates  which  that  scfai 
assigns  to  them.  Dr.  McCurdy  meets  this  emergency  by  assert] 
that  about  40  per  cent,  of  Hosea  iv-xiv  consists  of  later  addttioDt. 

If  the  article  on  Haniniurabi  had  been  ptiblished  three  years  ago, 
would  then  have  been  better  up  to  date  than  it  is  now.  It  says  that  1 
"generally  received  date  for  this  king"  is  mso  B.  C,  and  regards  thkl 
irreconcilable  with  the  biblical  date  for  Abraham  and  Amraphd,  at 
whom  Hammurabi  is  commonly  identified  (Gen.  xiv.  t>.  But  I 
numeral  thus  given  has  lost  standing  since  the  publication,  in  1907.; 
Dr.  King's  ChronkUs  coneerniny  Early  Babyhnian  King4.    It  it 
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*^ttlH  ha  thai  the  so-calkd  nccond  Ba^lonian  dynasty  was  eooietiqi* 

*^rMKO(  with  othtr  <!yiu»li«^f,  so  that  its  jCK  years  mtiii  be  deducted 

tram  ihc  aasa    This  makc»  the  date  B.  C,  1883,  liaied  on  sssiunptioiu 

whid  give  B.  C  931  as  the  yc*r  oJ  the  death  o(  Salomoit     Usslief, 

follonig  the  biblical  data,  placet  the  death  of  Solomon  44  years  earlier 

in  rrari  B.  C,  and  the  coming  of  Abraham  to  Canaan  in  1911  B.  C. 

Dctlucdng  the  44,  in  order  to  conform  his  tcheme  to  the  other,  bii  date 

(or  Abraliam  is  B.  C.  l8?7-    These  number*  do  not  give  the  final  exact 

Imih  in  the  matter :  but,  modify  ihejii  as  you  msy,  ihty  exhibit  one 

mdntiuble    fact     I^actng  Abraliam  in  accordance   with  the   biblical 

dab,  and  IlamffluraU  in  accordance  with  the  authentic  AuyriHii  and 

Babylonian  data,  the  lu-o  were  synchronous.    This  fact  it  important,  and 

nuy  henceforth  ler^-c  as  a  fixed  point  for  sdjtisdnK  other  chmooloKical 

dai4 

The  Schaff-Hcriog  anicle  feprc»cnis  wide  readinic  on  the  subject  of 
Use noiparison  of  the  Icipslalion  of  Hammurabi  with  that  of  the  Penta* 
tvixb.  Its  comprnd  of  the  mailer  is  concise,  and  is  cautious  and  not 
Posiure,  as  mutt  necessarily  be  the  caic  with  a  compend  based  on  the 
'XiiTing  literature  on  the  subject.  On  its  nicrits,  however,  the  evidence 
Martinu  conclusions  that  arc  more  positive. 

The  article  says:    ~A  decision  is  tnndc  more  dilTiculi  because  the 

Hebrew  legislation  U  of  ai   least   three  different   periods,   the  early 

'"fiiiiofn  (Ex.  xx-xxlii,  ao),  tlie  s<eventb  century  B,  C.  (Deuteronomy), 

*Q<1  ihe  Exile  or  later  (the  Prie*t-Code)."    It  says  further  that  "the 

^ftnemeots  of  the  later  codes  of  Moies  with  Hammurabi  are  generally 

^'  ihe  same  kind  as  that  of  the  earliest,  and  in  the  same  class  of 

^»«s".    What  ihese  facts  really  indicate,  when  staled  m  this  general 

^ay,  is  thai  the  Hammurabi  leitisUtion  sUnds  in  strong  disproof  of 

**!«  critical  theories  which  represent  that  the  pentaicucbal  legislation 

^•t  framed  at  llire«  or  more  widely  separated  periods,  the  earliest 

*^ae  centuries  after  Moses.    These  thcorici  are  largely  based  on  the 

*'Ie£iiion  that  the  pentateuchal  taws  are  such  ss  could  not  have  been 

'v^amed  in  the  early  time  when  Moses  lived,  and  that  they  diflfer  in 

*Uch  ways  as  to  prore  that  some  of  them  were  framed  sencraiions 

^ter  than  others;  the  Hammurabi  code  decisively  proves  that  many 

^f  these  legal  usages  existed,  and  that  those  of  all  three  classes  cocx- 

**<ed,  centuries  before  the  lime  of  Uoses.    The  assumption  that  the 

I*«nuieuchal   laws  are  of  late  dale,  and   of  widely   separated  dales, 

^■<at«8  difficulties  in  the  way  of  comparing  them  with  hisiorieal  facts 

^ilk  which  it  is  natnral  to  compare  them:  this  is  in  iiscK  an  argument 

^VliMt  the  assumption. 

TIksc  general  probabilities  are  strong,  and  lliey  increase  in  strength 

^)wti  we  examine  the  details.    Rightly  valued  the  comparison  indicates 

1w  the  pentaicHchal  legislation,  unlike  that  of  Hammurabi,  was  for- 

^nUUtcd  among  a  people  whose  usages  had  not  yet  been  greatly  modi- 

Wbjciiy  life,  and  commerce,  and  the  agriculture  of  a  thickly  settled 

**^:and  from  ideals  iauncasurably  lofiier  than  those  of  Hammurabi. 

''•Wa,  N.  Y.  Wiuis  J.  Bmchdl 
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APOLOGETICAL  THEOLOGY. 

Thi  RlLUlOUt  Attdvh  and  Life  is-  Islam.  BeinjE  iIk  Haskell  Lec- 
tures OB  Conparetivc  Religion  delivered  before  the  Univertily  of 
Qiiuco  in  IQ06.  By  Duncan  Black  MacDoxaU),  H.A.,  B.D. 
QiicBco:    Univcisiiy  of  OikaKO  Pnu,  1909.    PpL  xvii,  3tj. 

Wliatever  wc  may  think  of  the  marvcllou*  and  the  oecult.  it  is  always 
intCTcstins,  whether  in  liierattire,  tcience,  or  religion.  And  from  the 
days  wlien  at  children  we  entered  by  The  Arabian  Ntichu  the  world 
of  oriental  niy&iery  and  tpiriiitm.  <hc  charm  of  the  occult  at  pr.ictisrd 
in  the  world  of  Itlam  ha»  probably  been  greater  than  that  of  the  same 
practises  mi  any  other  soil.  The  jinn,  the  transfomutions,  the  sor- 
cercrt'  drcle*.  the  speaking  beads :  these  arc  among  the  chokest  prop- 
ertiei  on  the  sirkc  of  insKic.  When,  therefore,  wc  come  upon  a  book 
on  [slam,  written  by  a  profeuor  in  an  .\mcrican  Protestant  Theological 
Seminary,  which  lundles  these  belored  old  properties  in  a  familiar, 
maltcr-of- fnci  wny,  it  i*  a  decided  surprise  Bat  it  anxwnt*  to  a 
shock  when  we  learn  that  with  all  his  nialler-o(-factticss  the  profcator 
unially  believci;  in  mnny  of  the  queerut  of  them  as  firmly  as  we 
believed  in  them  when  ajied  etitht. 

He  is  kind  enough,  however,  to  prepare  our  minds  for  the  shock  is 
a  preface  that  jjives  his  comjtttio  fidei.    "Oriemali,"  says  this  preface, 

"have  kept  a  mind   for  inlinite  poisiibilitics.  and  the  inhniie 

posaibilitiei  have  continued  to  come  to  ttiem."  (We  are  reminded  of 
Mohammed  and  his  mountain,  where,  howei-er,  ihc  infinite  possibilities 
refnsed  to  "come").  "It  was  necessary,  therefore,  in  the  aeardi  (or 
interpretative  analogies,  to  turn,  not  to  our  metaphysical  systems^  or 
to  our  reliicious  pliilo«opliy,  but  rather  to  what  we  call  commonly,  in 

jest  or  cnmcst,  the  occult But  my  u»c  of  iflese  analogtei  ha* 

been  so  extensive  that,  in  order  to  avoid  miseoiiceptions,  some  state- 
rocni  of  my  own  views  h  necessary.  So  far  then  as  one  may  who 
ha*  had  no  tirst-hand  experience.  I  am  driven  tu  rcKsrd  telcpatliy  as 
proved.  Again,  so  far  as  one  may  who  is  neither  a  physicist  nor  a 
conjurer,  1  regard  the  proof  of  what  Or.  Maxwell  has  called  (etekinesis, 
movement  of  objects  at  a  distance  without  contact,  as  nppmoching 
certainly.  Of  communications  by  dlscaniatc  spirits,  on  the  other  hand, 
1  know  of  no  uiisfsctory  proof." 

This  is  a  book  on  religion,  and  references  to  the  occult  are  Krouoded 
in  the  indubitable  fact  that  for  Ulnm  thin  it  a  large  part  of  "the 
religious  attitude  and  life."  It  n  nut  siranice.  tlierefore,  that  there 
should  he  A  place  for  these  wonders  on  the  pages  of  this  book.  Bui 
it  is  stranKC  tliat  all  this  should  be. treated,  not  in  the  purely  objective 
manner  of  the  scicnliiic  observer,  which  would  seecn  to  be  Ihc  most 
approjiriatc  manner :  nor  even  in  the  frankly  subjective  manner  of 
the  Christian  nnssionary,  let  us  say.  or  apologist,  who  in  conotcdon 
witli  a  candid  statement  of  tlie  phenomena,  enters  his  plea  against 
them,  or  at  least  shows  their  harmony  or  disharmony  with  the  truths 
he  himself  believes.  But  here  we  have  a  strange  mixture  of  the 
subjective  and  objective.    In  the  midsi  of  the  review  of  some  Muahm 


rcligiouc  (cBclicr,  we  find  inj^clcd  not  a  little  of  what  the  lecturer 
thinks  of  thi»  or  that  marvel,  of  this  or  that  method  of  tensing  til* 
divin«.  of  thii  or  the  other  tlicototiicat  doctrine.  So  that  it  is  often 
ittficult  to  decide  what  it  Al-Gliaxtnii  and  whni  Is  Prof.  MacOorald. 
It  1*  not  in  the  preface,  with  its  subjective  riithts,  bat  in  the  course 
of  the  book  tlut  we  read,  fur  example,  :iadi  sentences  a*  these:  "Tbta 
.  .  .  .  i*  preciirt)'  the  tlidory  which  lici  behind  the  'mental  *dence' 
and  'ChriMian  Kicncc'  of  i>tir  ouii  day.  It  Is  olm  Inv4>lircd  in  the  in* 
finitely  more  icienlilic  'mei.ipiiycliicar,  to  use  Dr.  Maxwctr*  word, 
■nvcttJgations  which  are  now  KoinK  on.    There  lies  in  it  an  indubitable 

element  of  tntth."  (Pp.  tiA  f).    "In  the  case  of  an  Oriental it 

b  hnpoMiblc  to  separate  between  his  religion  and  what  we  have,  in 
a  aontewhat  narrow  spirit,  got  into  the  habit  of  calling  'superstition', 
or.  me**  liberally,  'folk-lore'".  (P.  ItS). 

The  largest  pari  of  the  material  reviewed  in  these  lectures  is  derived 
trora  (he  writing*  of  the  two  gic.il  Miiihmt,  Al-Ghnu:ali   (died  iiit 
A.D.)  and  Ibn  Klialdiin  (died  t4o6  .A.D.).    The  former  in  liis  "Life." 
his  "Revivifying  of  the  Sciences  of  Religion",  and  his  "Madnun",  and 
the   latter   in   his   "Muqaddinia"   or  iirefuc^e   lo   his    Univcrsii!    History, 
hare  suprilied  a  rich  store  of  fact  and  opinion  tor  the  student  of  per- 
sonal religion  in  Islam.    Of  this  material  Prof.  Macdonald  has  made 
(sod  use.    In  the  main  he  has  succeeded  in  the  difficult  task  of  being 
faithful  to  his  originKls  and  yet  also  dear  to  his  readers.     Yet  there 
Ire  many  places  in  his  book  where  one  could  wish  he  had  framed  his 
tingvaft  more  dearly.    This  is  true  even  when  he  is  not  hampered  by 
tranelaiion.    Such  sentences  as  the  followitm  are  discouraging  to  the 
'cader:    "I  will  here  attempt  only  some  bits  of  personal  experience, 
&nd    the  like,  which  may  make  living  for  you  the  conception  in  the 
broAd,"   (P.   139).     "Further,  all  that  is  said  here  of  men  holds  of 
^omen  as  welt,  down  to  the  pre-scnt  day,  even,  as  regards  lay  member- 
ship." (P.  164).    The  interest  is  successfully  maintained,  however,  and 
Mie  Author  is  happy  in  his  eRort  to  brighten  the  otherwise  abstract  sub* 
it<t   of  mysticism  by  flashiu^;  into  it  as  many  gleams  of  the  personal 
and  biogra[4iical  n«  passible. 

An  index  tn^ikes  the  volume  more  widely  usetut  than  it  wmild  be 
\vithoiit  it,  fnr  the  names  and  works  mentioned  are  none  too  familiar 
tn  the  average  American  reader. 

The  following  errors  have  caught  the  reviewer's  eye:  quotation 
mat^t  arc  missing  on  p.  1/4, 1.  7 :  lie%  eommunf  (or  tifi  tommun.  p.  144. 
t  I ;  place  (or  peace,  p.  150, 1,  33;  trading  for  treading,  p.  167, 1.  7;  the  t 
in  Minihnod,  p.  tgij,  1.  6;  the  first  h  in  Shah,  p.  304, 1.  9:  4  for  5,  p.  399, 

I  19. 
PrincelOH,  K.  J.  J.  Oscaa  Bovtn 


TuTtuoNiusi  Aniuak,  ou  Gkkkx  a.vp  Romak  Bbfore  Jesua  Cnatsr. 
A  Series  of  Essay-^  and  Sketches  Dealing  with  the  Spiritual  Ele- 
ments in  Classical  Civilization .     By   E.  G.  Sihlek,   Ph.D.     New 
York,  G.  E.  STECHtBT  &  Co.,  150ft    Pp.  x.  4531  W'th  an  index. 
Whether  approached  (ro«n  the  standpoint  of  the  classicist  or  from 
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that  o(  the  historian  of  ftltipon  and  moraU,  this  work  is  equally  stna-  — ^i 
ulating,  independent,  virile    "It  i*  not  tlic  haity  pfoductkm  o(  a  jroong^s^ 
■ludcnt  aspiring  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy," — to  n»c  tbt^rt 
languiige  of  a  prevtou*  reviewer.—'  but  the  laatuTC  woric  of  one  wh< 
(or  woll-nixh  forty  years  has  been  delving  in  both  the  beauties  and  tfa< 
deformitic*  of  cUmicaI  literature."    Its  author  has  in  fact  for  thii  loi 
period  been  a  teacher  of  the  classiea  to  American  college  men. 

There  is  no  more  striking  proof  thai  a  book  is  written  out  of  untuuaE 
depth  of  knowlcdce  and  by  compulsion  of  inward  necessity,  than  whcir 
it  proves  to  be  something  other  than  what  the  writer  first  intendM^^Hrf 
it  to  be.     And  this  phenomenon  is  true  of  Professor  Sthler'a  book_^ 
Probably  every  reader  will  have  io  some  measure  the  same  experienc^^ 
that  the  reviewer  had  as  lie  read  chapter  after  chapter,  sketch  afte^ 
sketch— for  the  sub-title  is  an  accurate  description  of  the  loose  and 
sketchy  construction — and,  at  leni^th,  finding  himself  nearing  the  cdA 
asked  himself,  where  then  is  the  roud  I  expected  to  travel  in  company 
with  the  author? 

Professor  Sihler  is  not  unaware  of  this  effect  For  he  has  writtta 
En  a  letter :  "I  did  not  inltml  to  write  the  kind  of  book  I  have  actually 
written.  My  purpose  and  design  was  largely  positive;  if.  after  Iravert- 
iug  the  entire  literary  tradition,  the  negative  and  unsatisfactory  and  evil 
features  are  projected  far  more  strongly  upon  the  screen,  I  cannoi 
help  that"  The  outstanding  impression  left  upon  closing  this  book,  is 
not,  in  (act,  what  one  would  expect  from  its  inscription:  "^o  all  loven 
of  historical  truth,  especially  to  classicists  and  clergymen,  with  tbe 
earnest  hope  that  the  large  extent  of  their  common  domain  may  be 
more  clearly  tceir;  tliat  impresMon  is  rather  the  un:inswcrab!e  indict- 
ment of  facts— the  facts  of  classical  literature— against  Hellenic  and 
Roman  morals  and  religion. 

"I  C3IUIOI  help  that";  these  words  from  the  author  open  a  clear  vista 
into  bis  psychological  altitude  toward  his  subject  and  the  relation  to 
it  of  thi»  product  of  his  life-study.  The  author's  personality  is  stamped 
on  e%-ery  page:  his  Teutonic  thorouRhncss,  liis  American  sense  of  tbe 
present,  his  scholarly  breadth  of  acquaintance,  his  critical  perception 
of  weakness— especially  in  fellow-critic*— above  all,  his  Christian,  yes. 
evangelical,  Hebraic,  orthodox.  Christian  world-view,  Yet  he  is  entirely 
juslir'icd  in  asseninit.  in  the  above-metnioned  letter,  "The  book  is  per- 
sonal, but  very  far  from  subjective."  Prof.  Sihler  could  not  sit  down 
(o  spin  a  book  on  the  classics  out  of  his  own  opinions,  pronounced  aa 
these  are;  His  type  of  mind  is  <lominated  by  the  objective.  Tacts, — 
things,  words,  people,  events,  dates,— these  arc  his  passion, — no  matter 
how  minute.  The  tangible  result  of  this  is  a  book  crammed  with  facts. 
Its  very  skctchiness  and  looseness  is  due,  more  than  to  anything  else, 
to  the  mere  collocation  of  pertinent  facts — in  the  form  of  quotation*^ 
with  a  minimuin  of  concatenatinf-  comment.  But  where  the  comment 
comes  it  is  indsive  and  convincing,  because  it  Strikes  the  mind  with 
the  freshness  and  cogency  of  an  inducliun, 

Especially  is  this  negative  character  of  the  Testimonium  Animae 
evident  in  the   author's  stricitircs  upon  the  nco-Hellcnism   or   nco- 
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"CXunn    of    the    Wtnckelmann-Goclhe'Araold-Syinonitt-Paitr  type 
■>>(  iodiciincnt  ol  tills  clua  of  wrhtn  in  not  simply  that  tlicy  magnify 
KKhttia  and  d«gratl«  ethic* :  Ihit  U  the  old   familiar  charge,  and 
^  tfui  btlDiijtt  rather  to  the  philotophcr  or  thcolosian  than  tt>  the 
CbniciS ;  but  the  more  itartling  charge,  that  the  "Grcekdotn"  vhicfa 
tbtf  extol  it  a  fiction,  sn  unreal  jtbstraclion  to  which  nothlnfc  in  liio- 
tOfy  ever  correipondcd ;  and,  ttiU  more  fundamentally,  that  the  world 
IS  wUdi  the  claMtcal  authors  moved  was  not  the  world  that  for  the 
tnoM  part  they  portray.     Speaking  of   *uch   ultra-human itti  of   the 
twoMMlIi  century,  another  reviewer  has   welt  tald :     "They  will  not 
fawn  anj-thing  new  from  f'rofcxior  Sillier,  but  it  i*  poMible  that  they 
Rtay  be  affected  by  the  way  in  which  be  timpbuJies  facCi  which  tk*y 
I    art  dUfiottd  to  innore." 

I  "My  book,"  writes  the  author,  "certainly  exhibits  the  historical  fftct. 
^^^u  claHical  antiquity  doe*  uol  constitute  any  I'raefaralio  evoHpeliea," 
^BTct.  however  negative  this  result,  he  has  certainly  achieved  the  aim 
^fct  forth  in  hii  preface,  of  "setting  tortli  for  younger  or  older  icholars 

wliat  was  the  course  and  character  of  the  religion  unci  wnr^hip, 

of  Ihe  morality  and  conduct,  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  among  whom 

the  church  of  Christ  came  up in  short,  wh.-iicvcr  wc  may  dc«ig- 

Oatt  ai  the  ipiritual  elements  in  clasnc  civiliiaiion."  What  mutt  com- 
■Band  the  respect  and  sympathy  of  every  truly  Christian  reader,  is  the 
dcaraess  and  iteration  with  wbidi,  m  these  days  of  compromise,  unccr- 
blnly,  cclnticiMU  and  confitsion  under  the  honored  name  of  Chritllan- 
■^.  this  author,  this  life-long  dassidst,  avows  his  faith  in  the  one 
■Bpremc  revelation  of  God  to  man  in  Jcfiu»  Christ  for  his  salvation 
tconi  tin,  and  in  the  unshared  power  of  that  gospel  to  realize  what 
biunmhy  should  be  and  shall  b«. 

fn»ctlPH  J.  Oscar  Botd. 

*tb;in0K    AKD  TIIK    MODKIK    MlKD,    AXD   OniKS    ESSAVS    IS'    MODKRXISX. 

By  Fhakk  Carletok  Doa.v.    Shekman,  Fkekcb  &  Company,  Bos- 
ton. 19051    Pp.  Ix,  301.    Price  $1.10  tirt. 
Our  attitude  toward  this  book  is  largely  one  of  dissent.    The  lirst 
*»d  tbief  objection  to  it  i»  its  tow  and  degrading  conception  of  God. 
'*1k  author  is  an  adTOOte  of  "humanisni  in  religion",  which  means,  in 
•ttni-lt  language,  that  God  is  brought  down  to  the  human  level.    Prof. 
"^^n  layi  we  have  dwelt  too  long  on  the  perfection  and  infmitude  of 
**>«  Divine  Being.    We  must  place  more  emphnwe  on  the  tact  that  "he 
**  in  the  deepest,  i^tense^l  and  noblest  sense  human  and  fmilc".    "God, 
*^  Mt  m^rfly  huniaii,  Is  at  sny  rate  tsieHliaUy  jurt  that"    We  must 
•*»»  to  'discover  in  tlie  Ahhwh  tlie  csience  and  aroma  of  the  ilivine, 
*Tit  difference  between  your  you  and  your  God  is  in  the  main  a  gross 
^vuiutativc  matter.    The  larger  Life  is  larger  than  you  in  very  obvious 
<aa  bat  no*  diviner."    "Do  you  ask  then  whether  God  it  simply  Uic 
*V<n  of  humanity?     I  reply  that  God  is  essentially  and  simply  just 
^fal'  "He  moves  in  human  destinies,  writhes  in  all  our  human  besilal- 
*^  <  li,  ascends  in  all  our  flights  of  justice  and  righteousness."    "God 
*»*H»n  and  nothiitg  human  la  foreign  to  him,"  not  even  sin.    "The 
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divine  itmgBlc  acatnsi  its  dcvasuting  and  death-dcaline  breath  it  in 
principle  iuid  in  fact  uncertain  I  Except  the  battle  be  reaU  to  men  tad 
Gods,  there  is  no  xlury  in  the  victory."  It  is  not  ncccsury  for  u»  to 
comment  on  theie  extract*.  'Thef  speak  for  ihenuclve*.  Wc  pauM 
pnljr  to  ask.  "Is  iiot  itab  carryinf  'bumaniam  in  rcliBion'  too  far?" 

Another  objection  to  the  book  is  its  deilicatton  ol  the  vague.  Like  all 
other  myMics,  the  author  opposes  every  attempt  to  fender  our  con- 
ceptions delinite.  "He  who  would  know  God  must  sacrifice  on  the  altar 
tbe  very  instruments  o(  knowledicc  ttscK."  God  is  '"too  itnsccn  to  be 
duttmatically  defined".  He  is  "tbe  unteen,  unknowabk,  ande&nable", 
the  itreai  "That".  Surely,  this  mystical  apotlieoflis  o{  the  vague  and 
indeliiiite  will  ulisfy  the  demand*  oi  tbe  modem  scientibc  mind  just> 
as  little  as  the  demands  of  Scripture. 

A  third  objection,  closely  connected  with  the  preceding,  is  the 
author'^  rejection  of  all  "historic  religion".  Prof.  Ooan  warns  ua 
asatnst  confusing  the  historic  with  the  eternal  in  religion.  The  modem 
man  is  "unbound  by  historic  forms  and  terms".  He  "cannot  accept 
any  historic  religion  as  tinal,  or  even  as  expressing  ttsentiaUy  the 
height  and  depth  of  hit  modern  insight".  Chrisiianily,  therefore,  caa 
lay  no  claim  to  finality.  "The  Christian  religion,  as  Christian,  is  his- 
toric, ethnic.  The  time  is  perhaps  remote,  but  it  approaches  when 
Christianity,  as  historic,  will  be  classed  among  'religions  of  the  paM'.' 

A  final  objection  is  the  author's  bold  assertion  of  the  right  of  tbe 
human  will  to  make  demands  upon  reality.  "There  is  a  region  of 
being — what  the  philosophers  cnll  the  Unknowable — where  the  (acts 
are  un determined,  where  your  poor  human  'say  to'  counts  tremendoDs- 
ly  I"  Here  mnn  has  "the  right  to  puti  from  out  the  everlasting  wbite- 
bot  lircs  of  being  all  thut  his  soul  does  most  genuinely  require".  "Enter 
the  free  region  of  the  Unknowable  and  stake  out  your  claims!  AsMrt 
your  right  to  And  in  God  what  your  human  life  most  profoundly 
nccdsl  Stake  your  life  upon  the  trust  worth  in  ess  of  tbe  clemal!  Hold 
fast  to  that!  Demand  wliat  you  need  of  thai!  Believe  in  ihatl  And, 
Bs  God  Iive«,  thut  will  come  true  in  the  end!"  What  an  arrogant, 
imperious  uttilude  for  weak,  helpless  nun  to  assume;  as  thon^,  by 
thinking,  he  could  Add  one  cubit  to  the  measure  of  being.  Wc  do  not 
believe  that  man's  will  can  change  one  jot  or  tittle  in  the  great  book 
of  reality.  Surely,  lie  that  Mtteih  in  the  heaven*  will  laugh  at  the 
defiant  self-nsucrlivcncss  of  his  impotent  creatures. 

Priuetton,  N,  J.  Roval  J.  Suallxy. 
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Tarn  Illustmatxii  Binut  DicnoNAiir.    Edited  by  the  Rxv.  WtLLtAic  C 

PiFBCV,  M.A.,  Dean  and  Qiaplain  of  Whitelands  College.     With 

colored  maps  and  36s  illustrationt;    New  York:  £.  P.  Dtrmm  Am 

CoMPANv.    ioo4    8to  pp.  xvi,  97S.    Price :  $5.00  neL 

It  is  sufficiently  Mriking  that  three  single-volume  Dictionaries  of  tbe 

Bible,  of  high  quality,  should  be  given  the  English  speaking  ptiblK 
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Mdbocoiisly.  near  ili«  uptuiiiK  of  the  year  IQ09.     The  miiiincr  in 

*tiKb  the;r  unanimoiuly  icck  to  commend  thenueirex  to  tlut  public  M 

■ilimorc  urikiiif.  They  all  wish  it  to  be  uitdtrstuod  that  they  are  "ron- 

Wmtire'— of  course,  "in  the  right  tciiRc  of  that  much  miMinderstood 

Itna".   Aad  tbey  all  wiah  it  to  be  e<]iially  un<ler3toocl  that  they  embody 

^CTcyllitng  of  ralitc  ibat  "criticism"  but  discorered.— of  courtc,  again, 

1  tb(  /igbt  MflM  of  tbii  mticb  misused  term.    Naturally  neither  asscr- 

i*  worth  making — except  from  the  standpoint  of  the  bookaeller, 

wh«  a^sbei  to  command  hit  war«i  to  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men. 

Bolh  Krmt,  ''conservative",  "criticar,  arc  without  determinative  mcan- 

isfr  >Dd  vvy  in  their  connotation  with  every  user  of  thcin.     Every 

nun  and  every  standpoint,  fccking  to  be  true,  is  at  once  boib  conterv> 

atiT  and  critical,  and  wUl  rightly  resent  any  intimation  to  the  uon- 

Uvj.    The  dc«ciiptive  employment  of  these  lernu,  especially  when  set 

inopposition  to  one  anotber,  has  therefore  become  thoroughly  question- 

btigiag  and  misleading,  and  pcrsitlence  in  it  can  end  only  In  making 

«vb  of  them  an  empty  boast  on  the  lips  ol  half  the  world  and  a  term 

of  opprobrium  on  the  lips  of  the  other  hAlf. 

In  point  of   fati.  none  of  the  three  Dictionaries  of  the  Bible  of 

which  we  h«v<  spoken  is  "conservative",  in  the  »cnse  which  that  word 

bofe  wlien  it  »(ill  po»»«»ecI  lomeiliinK  like  a  distinct  meaning.    That  is 

•o  ay,  none  of  ihem  occupies  the  standpoint  of  entire  confidence  in  the 

teuinmny  of  tli«  Bible  (which  supplies  tlie  tubicct  matter  with  which 

'bey  dealj  whether  to  its  own  nature  or  origin,  or  to  the  events  and 

tcuhings  which  it  records.     All  of  them  arc  so  far  "critical"  at  at 

■tuinerous  points — some  of  theoi  of  the  most  fa r- reach!  11  g  importance — 

lo  traverse  the  statements  of  the  Bible  and  to  set  down  as  nscennined 

'mi.  views  and  opimoni  which  directly  contradict  them.     The  pro- 

^niin  of  "coaservattve"  and  "critical"  elements  admitted  differs  nat- 

^rilly  from  one  to  another,  and  ]>erb3i>s    from  this  point  of   view 

*>ne  ainy  be  called  "relatively  omservaiivc",  another  "relatively  critical". 

^>  Hasiinics'  one-volume  Dictionary  of  iht  BibU  is,  perhnps.  in  this 

*tBSe  the  moM  "critical"  of  the  three.     Mr.   Piercy's  tlluilraied  liibl* 

^ittieno'y  is,  perhaps,  in  tlie  same  sense  the  most  "conservative"  of  the 

tttee.     Dr.  Jacobus'  Slaniard  Dibit  Dutiotiaty  occupies,  perhaps,  a 

froiiiKiD  between  the  other  two.    This  relative  "conservatism"  of  Mr. 

Party's   book   must    not    be    undcrttood.    however,    at    in    any    way 

*IOn«chtng  absolute  "conservatism".    Dr.  William  Smitli's  Dictionary 

**/  '*»  HibU,  of  which  it  is,  In  some  sense,  the  most  recent  representa- 

'••I.  «M  for  Ks  time — the  early  sixties  of  the  last  century— very  dis- 

'••ctly  "critical";  and  Mr.  Piercy's  book  marki  no  retrogrMsion  from 

^  uand)>oint  then  assumed.     On  the  contrary  it  ad«-xnces  on  the 

'oitieal"  road,  and  far  more  freely  than  the  earlier  book  calls  Scrip- 

^uil  statements  in  gucstion,  and  as  well,  of  course,  reflects  a  more 

*>*ni»c«d'"  position   of   "critical"   opinion   when   it   admits   "crilieal" 

'NdiuioBt.    it  declares,  indeed,  tliat  it  is  "a  sacred  duty  of  the  Church 

•iCod"  10  "defend  Holy  Scripture";  but  it  fecU  quite  free  to  discard 

Ntevitial  parts  of  "Holy  Scripture"  as  it  has  been  transmitted  in 

"ttt  Church  of  Cod'*,  and  very  free  indeed  to  reject  much  of  wiiat 
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it  linilt  written  in  the  "Holy  Scripture"  which  Jl  rctaini.  The 
EpiMle  ol  Peicr,  (or  exunplc,  it  does  not  care  to  defend  u  part  of 
"Holy  Scripture"  (p,  676,  b.).  It  docs  not  hesitate  to  set  aude  the 
txpfess  asiertioii  of  the  Synoptic  Gospeli  that  oar  Lord  inttituted  the 
Lord'*  Supper  ni  the  Pouover  meal  (p.  362,  a.).  It  is  not  vtta  coa- 
■blcnt  with  itself  in  the  "coiuenalism"  which  it  reuint.  U  in  the 
adnilnble  articles  on  the  "PentBicnch"  snd  its  conuitnent  books  the 
untcnsblcncM  of  the  concltuions  of  the  WellhauscD-Graf  criiicism  i* 
exhibited ;  tboM  very  conc1nsloi»  are  sssumcil  ss  a  matter  ol  cdotm  is 
the  nriicle  011  "God".  Let  any  oiie  compare  what  ii  said  on  tlte  use  of 
the  illvinc  name  "Jehovah"  in  the  article  on  "God",  which  b  written 
from  the  uaiidpoitit  of  naturalistic  c\*olutK>n.  and  what  is  said  on 
the  same  subject  in  the  article  on  "Jehovah",  which  is  wriiien  from 
tJie  Manilpoiiii  of  the  trust  wo  rthiiKss  of  the  Biblical  declarations,  and 
obMrvc  the  s^lf  which  tics  between.  It  it  meaningtess  to  talk,  with 
respect  to  such  (undaniental  diflerences.  of  the  advuviage  of  printing 
"varying  opinions  and  conclusioas  upon  matters  of  det&ir.  Here  are 
not  "alternative  views"  on  "matters  of  detail",  txit  diametrically  contra-  | 
tlictory  views  on  matters  of  fundamental  principle.  Shall  the  fountain 
BCnd  forth  from  llie  same  opeuiag  sweet  water  and  bitter?  There  is 
thus  lillle  to  choote  bctwwTi  the  three  Didionnrics  in  pwnt  of  "con- 
scrvatjsm".  All  of  theiti  are  "conienaurc"  in  spots,  aitd  "criticar  in 
splotches:  and  our  preference  among  them  on  this  score  will  depend 
merely  on  our  taste  in  llie  distribution  of  the  spots  and  splotches. 

Each  of  the  three  Diciionariet  has.  however,  a  character  of  its  own 
which  it  is  imcresting  to  take  note  of.  The  one  more  partictilarly  before 
us  puts  itself  forward  in  Its  title  as  specifically  "The  Mlutirated  Bible 
Dictionary".  This  is  no  doubt  one  of  its  dislingaishing  features: 
Dr.  Hastings'  Dictionary  has  no  illtistrations  and  Dr.  Jacobus'  compara- 
tively few.  We  thoroughly  believe  a  Dictionary  of  the  Bibte  shouU 
be  illustrated.  Speaking  broadly,  wc  should  say  all  objects  treated 
should  be  represented  to  the  eye;  and  the  principle  may  be  prohtably 
extended  to  scenes.  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  illustmtions  in 
tliis  volume  are  well  chosen  and  will  be  uieful  But  it  is  not  in  there 
xhM  its  dcstinctive  peculiarity  tics.  Of  the  three  Dictionaries,  one  is  of 
Scotch,  anotlier  of  American,  and  this  one  of  English  otigin;  and 
each  lakes  its  tone  and  color  from  its  origin.  It  may  be  going  loo  far 
to  say  of  the  other  two  that  the  one  is  of  a  Presbyterian  and  tlie  other 
of  a  Congregational isl  coloring.  The  so-called  "liberalism"  of  the  alti- 
tude assumed  by  each  goes  far  to  wash  out  distinctions,  and  the  variety 
of  the  authors  called  tn  his  aid  by  Ur.  Hastings  (there  are  more  than  k 
hundred  of  them)  still  further  in  the  case  of  his  Dictionary  obscures 
what  after  all  may  be  detected  as  an  underlying  suggestion.  In  the 
case  of  Mr.  Piercy's  Dictionary,  however,  we  can  have  00  hesitation 
in  saying  that  it  is  through  and  through  Anglican.  He  has  engaged 
for  his  assisiunce,  it  is  true,  a  very  large  number  of  contributors,— some 
ninety-five  in  all.  if  we  have  counted  rightly.  But  these  arc  not  widely 
distributed  either  geograptiically  or  ecclesiastically,  There  are  a  couple 
of  Jewish  scholars  among  them  (J.  D.  Eiiicnsicin,  Eso.,  and  Harold  M. 
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■Wiener,  Esq.),  a  hBlf-Joxcn  Scutclimen  (The  Rev.  Dhl  J.  A.  MeCly- 
Rtont,  James  Otr,  Jamen  Ri)liert«on,  J.  E.  H.  Thompson,  and  Ihe  Rev. 
Messrs.  J»iwi  Milliir  and  T.  H.  Weir),  wid  »  tingle,  each,  (iermui 
(Pastor  W.  M61ler),  l-'renchnian  (Prof,  E.  Navtile),  and  American 
(Prof.  G.  F.  Wright  of  Oberljn).  Beyond  tin*  scam  tloMo  all  the  con- 
tributors are  Anglican*;  wme  of  Ihcm  already  of  higli  rcputatiun  whcfc- 
cver  scholarship  is  esteemed ;  others  o(  them,  it  may  be  thought,  as  yet 
little  known  outside  their  native  land  and  Church-  They  may  be  of  dif- 
ferent panics  in  their  Church,  th[>ut[h  we  suppose  the  majority  of  them 
arc  of  Evangelical  tendencies.  Uut  tbcy  arc  all  unmittakably  Anitlicans 
and  Kpcnk  from  the  AnKlican  point  of  view,  A  disposition  it  even  be- 
trayed to  make  capital  for  Anglican  peculiaritiei.  Thus,  for  example, 
quite  unwarrantably  such  passaites  as  Acts  viii,  ly,  ix,  12.  17  are  repeat- 
edly (c  S;  pp.  93,  468)  converted  into  warrants  for  the  rite  of  confirma- 
tion, and  one  is  startled  10  see  Weinel'*  somewhat  cynical  attribution  to 
Pawl  of  a  very  crass  heathen  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments  adduced  with- 
oui  comment  as  really  the  Pauline  doctrine  (p.  663). 

■TVrhaps,   however,   the  most    remarkable  effMts   are   produced  by 

""^  aitnnpi  to  impoie  on  the  New  Teirtamcnt  the  three-fold  ministry 

**'   <he  Anglican  Church.    It  is,  indeed,  allowed  that  in  the  New  Testa- 

™**it   there  is  no  distinction  between  "bishops"  and  "ciders"  (pp.  lit, 

^^'t    but  this  is  not  permitted  to  stand  in  the  way  of  finding  both 
orfi. 

^toral  Epistles,  we  arc 


***torBl  Epistles,  we  arc  lold : 

£f!*^     Manual  of  Paiiioral  Care  i*  .    - _,..  _ 

J.  ****ithy  at  Ephetus,  Tttus  in  Crete — the  principle  as  we  know  it  ol 


The  principle  underlying  this  three- 
individual  bpndship  in  each  diyirict, — 


th 


jai)  epiieotaty.    Not  a  suggestion  is  let  fall  of  the  obvious  fact 

_^?*     neither  Timothy  at  Ephesnt  nor  Tiiuh  111  Crete  was  a  permanent 

^^^r,  but  a  visitant  Missionary  establishing  churches  with  permanent 

ji^^^Ts,  which  permanent  officers  include  amonj;  iheni  nothinjc  which  has 

_    *",  Slightest  resemblance  to  a  diocesan  bisbo[j.   How  litllc  the  Apostolic 

.J    |^*J  can  he  made  to  fit  the  .Anglican  is  thrown  out  in  a  very  lurid 

^^?**^t.  hi>wever,  hy  another  sentence  on  ihe  tame  page  (p.  Kyj)  :  "Tim- 

:    ^V,  as  oiic  of  the  apostolic  succewor*  ('bishops'  we  call  them  now), 

i^  ^t>  select  'bishops'  I'priests'  we  cal!  them  now,  or  'presbyters'),  and 

Jr**con9'  to  assist  him".    How  that  sentence  could  be  penned  without 

.^*  writer  becoming  aware  of  tlie  violence  he  was  doing  to  hit  text 

^  One  of  the  marvels  of  the  controversial  spirit.    And  when  we  look 

*ite  the  matter  of  the  remark  we  marvel  even  more:  scarcely  a  word 

^r  implication    In    it   is    free    from    inexactness.     Timothy    was   not 

'one  of  the  Apostolic  successors";  he  was  one  of  the  Apostle's  helpers 

la  the  Gospel,  that  is  in  the  evangclixsilon  of  the  Roman  Empire, — in 

a  word,  an  Evangelist,  a  term  very  fairly  explained  under  its  own 

headini;  (p.  36$).     Men  like  Timothy  are  not  called  "bishops"  now, 

btit  Miuionaries.    The  "bishops"  he  was  to  select,  we — at  least  out  of 

the  prelalte  churchts— do  not  cat]  "priests"  now,  but  "pastors"  and 

"«l<Ier]i".    The  "deacons"  he  was  to  select  were  not  the  "deacons"  of 

the  Anf^ican  communion,  that  is,  inchoate  presbyters,  but  ollicers  of 

charity.    And  Ifaeie  "bishops"  and  "deacons"  were  not  selected  by  him 
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"to  it»»t"  him — but  to  form  (be  permanent  officers  of  the  chn 
which  he  (ouiidett  atid  organized  and  wa*  to  leave  to  ihcir  own  lek 
govemroent:  the  tciuporarincM  of  the  stay  of  Timothy  in  Epfae^ 
(or  o(  Titus  in  Crete,  Titus  iii,  la)  is  ezpreMty  intimated  (II  Tim.,  rr. 
g,  13}  and  hit  luccessor  in  bit  reitiionary  work  there  (at  alio  Trb' 
raccestor  in  Crete)  named. 

The  •■conjcnativeitm"  of  Mr.  Pier^'a  Dictionary  it  thtu  a  iaant^ 
tirely  Anglican  "conservatism".    It  is  tnteiuely  "conservative"  in  Aii$^  ; 
can  pcculianiict.    Among  theie  |>ccuHaritics  it  devotion  to  thai  nairot 
circle  of  Christian  truth  which  was  worked  into  clear  conception  dann 
the  firtt  aget  of  the  Church  and  received  formulated  ttaicmcnt  u  lt>e 
hands  of  the  great  General  Councils;  and  we  thaakfiiUy  recogntir  ilc 
finnnets  of  the  defence  in  this  Dictionary  of  tucfa  great  fundamuul 
verities  as  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  the  Virgin  Birth  and  Bodilr 
Resurrection  of  our  Lord.    When  we  pats  beyond  the  topics  of  TM^ 
ogy  Proper  some  vacillation,  not  to  say  confusion,  enters.    Tbei*  ii* 
"oonservativc"   article  on   the   Fall  but   tin   tccmt  to   be  treated  M 
always    "wilful    straying",    and    "original    sin"    reduced    to    a  'jUf 
ditpotition  to  sin"  <p.  S34)-    The  anicle  on  Faith  it  poor  and,  tbcnfM 
happily,  short :  in  it  occasion  is  taken  to  reject  "the  theory  of  1* 
stittition  and  vicarious  punishment"  with  respect  to  the  work  of  QutA 
Accordingly,  in  the  article  "Atonement",  by  the  some  writer,  it  is  i«M 
that  Christ's  sacrifice  is  expiatory  and  His  work  is  explained  as  to!e)r 
keeping  of  the  law  (or  its.  that,  the  law  being  kept  by  Him,  w<  Ml 
be  forgiven  its  penalty  (so  again  in  article  "Salvstion").    Some  of  (^ 
most  important  tticologic.il  topics — e.  g,,  "Predestination".  "JutuGB' 
lion" — arc  treated  by  a  layman.  W.  H,  Mobcrley,  Esq.,  Fellow  oi  L* 
coin  College,  Oxford,  who  quite  vindicates  his  right  10  a  place  £fliM( 
the  theologians.     His  touch  is  not  perfectly  clcan-ctit,  and  a  ctnik 
vacilblion  is  noticeable  in  his  discussion  which  leads  IH  to  ol 
that  he  avoids  for  this  Dictionary  tlie  reproach  he  brings  agabst  D^' 
Hastings'  larger  Dielionary  of  Ike  BlbU  that  opposite  views  art  <*' 
pressed  in   the  two  articles  "Election",  "Predestination"  by  himrf' 
putting  both  views  into  his  one  article.    Some  odd  notions  find  oC, 
sional  expression.    For  example,  wc  are  told  (p.  367)  that  "self-a"*" 
munication  is  the  cstcntiul  charactcrisiic  of  Ddty",  and  again  (su"^' 
article)  that  the  "ultimate  purpose"  of  the  Incarnation  of  our  U("' 
"is  to  invigorate  weak  mankind  by  (he  infusion  of  the  spiritual  prindp'' 
of  His  own  Rlorilied  humanity".     There  falls  in  with  this  a  tfnxtf' 
tendency,  which  it  exhibited  here  and  there,  to  treat  our  Lord's  bunu* 
ity  nut  as  an  individual  human  nature,  but  in  tome  inexplicable  senKK 
humanity  in  general.     Thus  we  read   (p.  518)  thai  "the  neccsMj  ol 
the  case  was  that  One  should  be  bom  Who  could  bccon>c  the  Wtt 
Head  of  the  human  race,  Who  should  become  related,  not  to  one  hoim 
personality  but  (o  human-kind  in  general"— though  tlie  idea  is  Rmdi 
more  clearly  stated  elsewhere.    With  this  tendency  the  denial  of  a  peiu^ 
alone  men  I  ha*  it*  cibvious  connection. 

He  who  should  take  this  Dictionary  at  a  guide  to  Christian  tnitl 
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LMuM,  then,  be  likely  to  be  led  into  wmc  do'iout  ways.  It  do«  not. 
lomvcr,  shrink  from  asscnins  the  reality  of  aupeniAtural  intervcntioD, 
iod  tbu  it  a  8*^at  thing  in  this  snti-tupcrniiuralictic  age.  Ont  h 
■unkd,  however,  by  the  catmncsn  with  which  the  anicic  00  -Miracle*" 
open*  by  cxiilaining  the  whole  category  of  miracle*  out  of  exincnoc 
(p^  S47>-  It  beiiini  in  a  manner  which  recall*  the  treatment  of  }.  T. 
Bedc  in  hit  HinUiiuug  in  diu  Syiltm  dtr  thrvlKrhrH  Lthre,  by  dis- 
liDguishins  bciwcen  miracle  "in  the  uimtifie  sense,  as  a  ponent  (ripat) 
an  abnormal  event  not  explicable  by  known  natural  laws',  and, 
nincle  "in  the  rtligious  Kcnte.  a*  a  ugn  (aiffi.iiiov'i,  an  event  *ug- 
Itestinit  the  prcscitcc  anil  direct  action  of  God".  Beck's  object.  In  hi* 
•otncwhat  similar  dt*tinction,  was  to  avoid  placing  the  criterion  of 
miracles  solely  in  their  character  as  works  of  power :  since  power  la 
not  the  characterittic  of  the  divine.  He  therefore  remarks  that  it  Ja 
only  the  ncitative  characteristic  of  miracles  tliat  they  are  not  the  result 
of  second  cause*;  their  positive  characteristic  is  their  high  moral-relig- 
lotM,  divine-spiiiltial  character  in  which  is  reflected  the  Klory  ot  God. 
Every  man  who  ho*  sound  tenie,  he  declares,  will  recognize  the  aboor- 
nultty  of  the  miracalous:  we  need  only  our  own  natural  undersEiiiidin); 
for  tlut.    The  divinity  of  the  miraculous  is  the  verdict,  on  the  other 

rB  bind,  of  "our  tranicendent  knowledge  of  the  moral  powers  and  forces", 
■lad  "presupposes  a  tense  for  pure,  free  religious  truth,  love  and  holi- 
Wm".    The  fly  in  the  ointment  of  our  Dictionary**  apothecary  lie*  in 
the  introduction  of  the  word  '^own"  before  "natural  laws",  and  s 
(tertain  looMnes*  in  the  use  of  the  word  "direct",  in  the  next  dauie, 
^fore  "action  of  Cud".    "As  knowledge  of  naciiral  laws  advances",  he 
4nttK*>  "ll<c  sphere  of  miracle  in  the  scientitic  tense  is  proportionately 
'larrowed".    But  this  brings  no  lost.    For  since  a  miracle  is  not  merely 
4  p'^rtent,  but  a  sign,  it  may  cease  to  be  a  portent  without  ceasing  to  be 
%  miracle.    "The  religious  is  the  only  vital  sense"  erf  «  miracle.    Let  it 
^«  allowed  then  that  a!l  miracles  may  be  "explicable  by  natural  laws"— 
>>¥«  ntay  still  see  in  them  the  hand  of  God.    Accordingly  he  complacently 
&Ays :  "\\'e  define  a  miracle,  then,  as  a  'special  providence',  an  act  sug- 
gesting cither  in  itself,  in  its  resulii,  or  in  the  person  who  performs 
it  the  direct  action  of  God,  revealing  His  will  and  IIi«  purpose  toward* 
Vnankind,  whether  or  not  it  can  be  fitted  into  the  known  course  of 
uattire."    .A  miracle  in  other  words,  is,  then,  just  no  miracle  at  all :  foe 
a  "miracle"  and  a  "special  providence"  are  specifkally  dilTcring  things, 
the  one  being  the  product  of  God  throuRh  and  the  other  tlie  product 
of  God  apart  from  second  causes.    Tlie  odd  thing  it  that,  after  having 
Ihas    elaborately    explained    miracles    away,  our   author    proceed*   to 
develop  a  prclty  good  apologetic  for  tliem.     Uuc  this  vacillation,  or 
"ftimhting",  is  rather  characteristic  of  the  theology  of  this  Dictionary, 
as  it  is  of  mott  recent  Anglican  Theology. 

We  have  purposely  dwelt  upon  the  theological  aspect  of  this  Dic- 
tiooary  because  that  is  itt  characterizing  wde.  Of  courie,  however, 
theology  form*  bat  a  small  portion  of  its  contents.  The  great  mass 
of  the  article*  deal  with  matters  of  fact     The*e  articles  record  the 
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name  of  cverr  "peiMd"  and  "place"  mentioned  lo  the  Bible  and  alto^^ 

ol  all  tlw  "ihinK*"  ticcdinK  cxplaiuiion.  and  gire  a  •uccinct  but  adc 

<iuatc  account  of  tliem  all.    Such  article*  pfcftent,  howex-cr,  little  tha^ 
disiiiiguishes  this  Dictwiury  from  otbcrt  of  the  tame  genenl  oompau_ 
\Vr  have  liccn  imprciMd  t)>-  the  coropleteneas  of  iu  vocabubry  «a«5 
llic  KCtieral  cxccll«iic«  of  tht  trcalmcnt:  and  when  that  it  (aid  all  i$ 
Hid  that  necdt  to  be  said.    1'bc  anicla  o<i  the  several  Books  of  the 
Uil>!c  arc  carcfnlly  wrillcn  and  arc  sencrally  lobcr  in  their  point  ol 
view;  thejr  aa  a  rule  pay  particular  aUeiitioo  to  the  contents  of  the 
Mvcnl  Books,  often  givins  an  analysii  of  their  contents  and  ftciquentlr 
discuiuog  their  charaicteriitic  teaching.     Both  the  scfaolarty  and  lil> 
cr:ir7  quality  of  the  book  is  hinh,  and  it  is  written  wJlh  cofnfortinit 
fetrrrncr  for  the  Mcrcd  things  it  handles  and  in  a  tone  of  genuine 
dct»utnei«.       It    is    dislinelly    n     religious    boolc.      The     hioicrnphical 
anicks  seem  particularly  attractive.      The  render  is  struck  with  the 
constant   rcfernice  to  recent    Engliah  works  in   Biblical   learning,  to 
the  tclntivc  «'xcliuion  of  German — the  book  is,  in  this  xtpect  of  it  too, 
dittinctivcljr  an  Bngltsh  work.     The  reader  is  benefited  by  this  fad 
to  the  extent  that  the  hlcralure  to  which  he  is  referred  is  a  relatively 
accessible  titeriiure.     And  he  i*  led  to  reltect  upon  the  richness  of 
tlie  English  lilerRlurc  in  all  branches  of  Biblical  learning.    The  Church 
of  England  should  be  proud  of  the  multitude  of  her  sons  who  are 
praving  theniM'tvcs  able  and  willing  to  give  themselves  to  a  scrsovs 
study  of  the  Word  of  God  iu  all  its  phenomena.    The  debt  the  world 
of    Biblical   scholarship  owes  to  thcin   for  their   literary   product  is 
inestimable. 
PrmefioH.  B,  B.  Waxfiha 
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DlK   BUISUUMOEM   ZWlSCBtN   lUAIL  HMD   Bauvudnikk.     Six    lectures 

by  the  Late  Justus  KOkklb.  IX  ThcoL.  Profeuor  of  Tlteotogy  ia 

Rostock.    Edited  by  Prof.  D.  Wuruo.    WifUAR  I.  Maciu.    igoS 

PfKflS. 

It  is  with  a  melancholy  pleasure  that  the  reviewer  assumes  the  task 

of  reviewing  this  link  book.     Tor  Prof  KAherle,  whose  six  popular 

lectures  on  The  Relation  between  Israel  and  Babylonia  are  thus  given 

to  the  literary  world,  had  been  the  personal  friend  of  the  rcriewcr 

since  iBqs  when  both  were  students  of  the  Old  Testament  togetber  at 

Erinngen.     The   charm    of    Koberle's    personality,   with    its    German 

warmth  and  seriousness,  together  with  his  remarkable  nttainincnti  in 

his  chosen  line  of  research,  constituted  a  broad  basis  for  both  respect 

and  attachment,  so  tliat  when  those  day*  of  association  were  ended, 

correspondence  continued  the  bond  of  friendship  through  the  years 

until  death  suddenly  severed  it.  in  February,  190& 

This  is  not  the  place  to  review  the  principles  or  the  achievcusents 
of  his  brief  but  brilliant  career.  In  estimating  this  one  little  product 
of  his  energies,  however,  it  would  be  a  positive  omission  to  overlook 
hit  faithful  maintenance  to  the  end  of  that  evangelical  belief  with 
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ihdi  ht  Ml  out  tipon  )iis  Old  Tesiamcnt  «u<lics.     Called  to  tctch, 

tt«  it  Ejlangen,  ih*ti  at  Koslock.  «  juH  the  epoch  wbeo  the  infalli- 

l.litax  of  Wcli)iaus«i  was  all  but  univcnally  nc»|i(nl  in  the  circles  ol 

iGtrniaii  Old  TcKiamcnt  Kbolanhip.  he  never  allied  liimidf  with  that 

I  ■doe',  ben  CO  tbe  end,  as  thete  Icclurct  *how,  nuinlaiiied  (be  eucntial 

[liOtbility  of  the  biblical  records  o(  larael's  hiMory  and  religion. 

Tbcte  six  lectures,  delivered  in  Itottocic  in  July  igo?  at  pan  of  a 

courac  of  advanced  study,  and   dcsttaed    (or  i>ublication  in 

'  such  form  ai  tbey  have  now  received  at  the  hands  of  tbe  editor, 

unmistakably  their  author's  convicbon  of  the  uni<iiicnes*  of  the 

lllion  and  the   rcdcmpiion   vouchsafed   through    Itracl.      In    the 

[two  teclurc«  Kuberlc  reviews  the  history  of  l>ta«l,  from  Abraham 

>  Ae  exile,  ui  (he  framework  of  general  A»ia(ic  hi.itory,  as  modem 

arch  hsi  enabled  ui  to  reconstruct  it  with  a  kiiowlctiKe  of  Egj-pt, 

^lonia  and  Palctllne  wholly  impossible  a  few  decades  since.     In 

Mxt  (hrec  lectures,  which  constitute  the  rejl  kernel  of  the  book. 

:  tuthor  compares,  Rnt  the  civiliiation,  and  second  the  religion,  of 

rkinia  and  Israel,  and  third  the  mftho\ogj  of  Babylonia  with  the 

history  in  the  Bible.     In  the  final  lecture  the  jrield  of  tbe 

^Bible  eoBtroversy  in  discussed. 

!  A  representative  assertion    from  each  of  these  Inst    four  chaiilers 

show  at  once  tlie  soundness  of  the  author's  iudgment  and  (he 

:th  of  his  conviaiont. 

I  When  comparing  the  two  dvilications  Koberle  speaks,  among  otbcr 

titulars,  of  their   literar)'  side.     Of   Babylonian  letters   he  sayo: 

n'oihins  '*  more  marked  in  the  religious  literature  cultivated  by  the 

*xn(  than  its  riirid  immobility  and  its  retrospective  character.    There 

'  merely  a  further  (ransmisiion  of  what  has  been  transmitted  from 

pntniiive  (imes All  this  is  qui(e  in  harmony  with  the  historical 

Wiopoient  of  Babylonia:  (he  really  productive  penod  of  this  dvilt- 

I  lies  at  least  a  millennium  back  ('f  Hwnmurabi"    Then  of  Israrl's 

"How   mobile  and   up- reaching,  on  the  contrary,   is  the 

ter  of  Hebrew  literature! We  have,  il  I*  true,  plenty  of 

tnwiymous  liicraiure  in  the  Old  Tc'lameril,  but  along  with  this  a  whole 
•"ws  alto  of  sharply  drawn  literary  characters  wf  definite  type,  who 
BDDot  be  understood  »ave  in  the  light  of  their  particular  time  and 

t)  conditions Judaism  knew  perfectly  where  its  strenmh  lay, 

■k  in  the  domain  of  culture,  but  exclusively  in  that  of  teligion ;  and 
Hnuch  as  it  sulTered  its  religious  knowledge  and  the  ethical  accom- 
nmnems  thereof  to  develop — as  we  are  convinced,  under  the  guidance 
t'Uir  divine  Spirit — it  made  a  contribution  to  huin.intty  that  is  coin- 
Mnnrate  wr(h  Eiabylon's  achievements  in  ciriliiation.  t^vcn  (he  man 
'te  rejects  our  altitude  toward  the  Old  Tcsiameni  must  still  in  ihc 
'»«  of  this  history  concede  thai  it  is  not  siie,  nor  greatness,  nor 
>'»tr.  but  in  tbe  last  ^.nalysb  spiritual  forces,  which  determine  most 
*'<tliully  the  fate  of  natiojis.     The  strongest  thing  in  the  world  is 

ia  the  lecture  on  Babylonian  and  Biblical  religion,  after  illustrating 
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tbe  force  of  the  monotheistic  idea  In  Israel,  our  author  sajs:  ~AU 
this  was  noE  the  secret  doarine  of  the  prie«Ui  ererj  Israelite  could 
and  should  know  it  We  see  that  it  i*  a  sort  of  practical  monotbciiin 
that  here  forms  tbe  ioundalion,  and  this  monotheism  is  in  the  lim 
iiis(ati<«  calculated  for  the  people  as  a  whole  It  is  not  satisfied  to  bt 
the  secret  doctrine  of  prieMs,  of  an  exprcuioa  of  political  imprrialitsi, 

tt  it  bound  to  become  the  religion  of  tiK  nation The  monoihetsni 

of  Israel  developed  in  direct  opposition  lo  Canaanitish  tendencies.  I 
ujr  'devdoped*  without  meanins  by  this  to  say  that  h  was  tbe  prodact 
of  a  natural  development.  Yet  we  cm  in  part  trace  its  origin  bjr  his- 
torical stages But  it  was  Israel,  not  Babylon,  that  gave  fnnnan- 

ily  the  monotheistic  faith." 

Babylonian  mythology  and  the  beginninss  of  Biblical  bistoiy  are 
compared  in  the  next  lecture,  in  which  E^f.  Koberle  condense*  and 
exhibits  in  masterly  manner  the  material  common  to  Genesis  and  the 
cuneiform  tablets  of  creation,  die  deluge,  etc.  In  it  there  is  a  pas- 
sage noteworthy  for  its  grasp  of  the  fundamental  problem  of  this 
comparison :  "It  oufclit  particularly  to  be  observed,  liow  in  the  earliest 
narratives  of  the  Bib!e  all  theie  primary  recollections  of  the  human 
race  arc  taken  tip  into  a  tinitjiry  story  of  primitive  himianity.  This 
story  is  tbe  counterpart  ol  tliat  one  living  God  in  whom  Israel  be- 
lieves. Israel's  monotheism  displaced  and  Iianishcd  Babylonian  myth- 
ology. In  the  framework  of  this  religicm  there  was  no  place  for  myth- 
ology;  here  the  principles  of  religion  and  morals  could  not  but  work 
themselves  out  to  a  complete  transformation  of  the  whole  world-view. 
Thus  it  happens  that  just  at  the  point  where  the  apparent  points  of 
contact  are  most  intimate,  we  find  also  the  profoundest  difTcrenccs 
between  the  thinkine  of  Israel  and  of  Babylon.  Highly  interesting 
those  Babylonian  myths  may  be.  certainly  I  But  they  belong  to  the 
past.  They  no  longer  work  upon  humanity.  Marduk  no  longer  rules 
the  world ;  his  city  lies  in  ruins.  But  that  God  of  whom  the  Biblical 
narrative  «pcaks  is  also  our  God.  It  is  He  whom  Christendom  con- 
fesses, and  whom  one  day  »ll  the  world  shall  confess." 

Koberlc's  estimate  of  what  the  Bibel-Uible  conlrovcriy  yielded  in 
the  way  of  results  is  stated  in  the  concluding  lecture  with  characteristic 
clarity  and  breadth,  "In  iiv  ipiriiual  n*  wrll  .11  matcri.il  culture  Urac! 
stands  wholly  witliin  the  sphere  of  that  culture  common  to  the  ancient 
orient  which  was  essentially  determined  from  Babylon,  We  may 
without  reserve  reckon  this  as  a  tirm  and  fixed  result  of  tlie  contro- 
versy   This  must  not  be  merely  grudgingly  conceded,  but  earn- 
estly accepted  Tbe  Old  Testament  docs  really  need  to  be  understood 
by  the  spirit  of  the  old  oriental  civilisation.  Hence  every  lind  in  the 
soil  of  Mesopotamia  or  nf  Egypt  that  illuminate*  for  us  the  nature 
and  character  of  this  civiliratton  is  of  value  also  for  the  underttandinc 
of  [iracl's  history.  Hut,  now  for  the  other  side!  As  surely  as  Israel 
stands  in  the  midst  of  the  general  .Asiatic  civiliialion  so  surely  does 

it  stand  therein  as  an  independent  Iiislorical  quantity It  has 

often  been  assumed  that  the  relation  could  only  be  this:  on  Babylon's 
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side  the  Miarec.  the  original ;  in  Israel  only  dependence  and  imitation. 
But    it  siaittts  to  reason  thM  this  li  only  one  posaibilily.     For  whilst 
foreign   induencc*  may  lead  to  imitation  and   adoption   of  what  i* 
foreign,  they  may  quite  as  readily  lead  aim  to  internal  opposition,  to 
v-cnction  a^inst  (he  foreign,  to  the  ttrengthening  of  what  i»  individual 
a^d    peeuliur.     Hence  wc  must  reckon  us  one  ouIcMne  at  (he  Babel- 
Bible  controversy  one  that  stands  as  firm  as  the  former — that  Israel 
developed    its    relifpous  individuality   in    opposition    to   the    religious 
culture    around   it,   in   particular  to  that  of   Uabylon."     Tlien,  after 
^  iirikittg  review  of  the  history  of  the  Jehovah -religion  from  Abra- 
Kiam  throu4ih  Moses.  Samuel,  Elijah,  down  (o  the  prophets  and  Juda- 
ism, under  the  afpcci  of  a  protcn  against  the  polytheistic  and  immoral 
'religions  tliat  surrounded  it,  the  lecturer  sums  it  up  in  two  sentences: 
"The  understanding  of  the  history  of  this  nation  is  impossible,  if  its 
religioit  is  revardcd  as  only  a  chapter  in  tbc  general  history  of  Asiatic 
religion,  and  if  one  overlooks  the  fact  that  Israel  from  the  very  begin- 
aiiiig  moTc&,  or  rather  is  led.  In  its  religious  development  along  peculiar 
and  independent  paths.     It  is  not  resemblance,  the  analogies  and  bor- 
rowing)', but  opposition,  the  rejection  of  influences  issuing  from  the 
envimamcnt,  that  is  here  the  characteristic  thing". 
^_    With  the  following  confession  of  his  faith  this  champion  of  Israel's 
^^kiique  religion  closes  bis  lecture  and  his  po«thumous  book — At  end- 
l^^ng  (or  a  life  that  now  has  passed  from  faith  to  sight! — "Yet  we  regard 
these    historical    processes"    (those,    namely,    through    which    Israel's 
religion  developed)  "from  another  puini  of  view  as  well,    They  are  (or 
ns  not  only  a  unii^ue  religious   development,  but  more:   we  recognise 
in  them  the  tone  and  aaual  guidance  of  God,  His  sway  in  history,  and 

I  His  real  divine  revelation". 
I    PriHCilOH,  .V.  /.  J.  OSCAB  Born. 


ITbi:  ReLtoiOK  or  tse  Old  Testauckt.  Its  Place  Among  the  Religions 
of  the  Nearer  East,  fly  Kasl  Marti,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and 
of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Bern,  Editor  of  the  "Kurzer 
Hand-Commenlar  lum  Allen  Testament".  Translated  by  Rev. 
G.  A.  BimuKHH,  M.A.  Ediledbj-  Kev,  W.  D.  Mowuso.v,  LL.D.. 
New  York;  G.  P.  PiTNAu'e  Sons.  London:  Wiluams  &  Noa- 
CATIL    iqo?  (Crown  Theological  Library,  vol.  x'lx.)  Pp.  vii,  251. 


The  aim  of  this  volume  is  to  give  an  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
religion  of  Ihc  0.  T.,  especially  of  those  features  which  specifically 
differentiate  it  from  the  other  religions  of  antiquity.  This  is  done, 
however,  in  ihe  form  of  a  htttory  of  ihc  religion,  and  the  principles  on 
which  the  hisior)-  is  constructed  are  those  of  the  Graf- Wet  Ilia  u  sen 
School.  Hence  we  meet  with  ihe  stereotyped  division  brought  into 
vogue  by  this  school :  The  Nomad  Religion,  (he  Peasant  Religion,  the 
Religion  of  the  Prophet*,  ihc  Ixgal  Religion.  Prof.  Mani  is  well 
qualified  to  be  the  spokesman  of  (his  still  widely -prevailing  view  of 
,lti«  nlicioia  history  ol  Israel.    His  redaction  of  Kayier's  "Alitca- 
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tanicnllichc  T1i«<do2ic",  which  Jti  its  Utcr  vicwt  became  Tirtaallr  in 
independent  work  ttnder  the  title  "Gescliichte  dcr  IsraeliiisclKn  R<liti«n' 
■nd  his  nuthorKhip  of  KVcral  parts  of  the  "Knner  iUndkotnmenUt 
zum  A.  T.",  of  which  he  i*  the  editor,  ore  sufl&dcnt  gtunuilces  o(  a 
Uwrough  fsiniliarily  with  the  5cld  tra^-erxd  both  cxegeticall]'  and 
constructively.  I-'or  thuw  who  deiirc  u  bri*(  mid  reliable  staienKW 
of  the  hypotliwis,  the  prcwnt  volume  will  prove  serviceable^  It  gire* 
the  Graf -Well  huuten  tradition  iii  its  old  unadulterated  form.  A  lew 
EUleoients  like  "the  thntight  of  reward  apart  from  ihc  fullitling  of 
the  divine  will  is  altogether  foreign  to  tlw  prophets"  (p.  IS7) ;  "both 
(the  Sabbdlh  nnd  circumcision)  had  been  rejected  by  the  propbcu" 
(Pl  xS)  :  "the  real  Mctiiiinic  prophecies  arc  to  be  declared  as  products 
of  the  tcs^l  nagc  of  the  religion"  (p.  315),  sufficiently  charactcriie 
the  author's  position.  Tile  "pure  cthioil  Monotheism"  in  which  wrners 
like  Marti  find  the  valuable  essence  of  the  O.  T.  religion,  forms  an 
antithesis  to  the  principle  o(  redemption,  and  that,  iipart  from  its 
naturalistic  principles  in  the  question  of  origins,  is  the  main  reason 
why  this  critical  hypothesis  is  inconsistent  with  the  historic  faith  of 
the  Church. 

The  writer  take*  some  account  of  the  recent  entrance  of  Assyriolog* 
ical  and  Babylonian  research  as  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the 
controversy  about  the  Old  Testament.  His  conviction  evidently  is  that 
it  has  left  the  central  positions  of  Wellhtiuscnianitm  untouched 

The  translation  is  well  done.  On  p.  49  "ngUts"  is  a  misprint  for 
"rites". 

Princeton.  CsiBUtDUS  Vol 


EatTSDr,   HAurnaoktrr   und    Gcdanickkcakc   ioi   Missiakischbk' 
Wbissmuxo.    1.1.  9,  >-6.    Von  Lie,  Dr.  WtLUKUi  Caspaki. 

Goma  AXOESICHT  Von  Lie.    Dr.  J.  Bosbmer  (Beiirige  kit  F6nferuiig 
Christlicher  Thcolngic  xii.  4). 
Guter^loh:   Druck  und  Verlog  von    C  BcrteUniBfln. 

The  former  of  these  two  piccet  is  a  careful  investigation  of  the 
Messianic  prophecy,  Is.  i>:  1-6.  whoae  genuineness  ha*  been  denied  by 
Hackniann,  Clieync,  Marti,  c.  o.  Caspari  sugitests  that  through  the 
work  of  Grcssmann  and  Procksch,  eschalology  and  Messiani&m  Iiave 
been  restored  to  their  legitimate  place  in  the  older  texts  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  that  conservative  criticism  may  revoke  the  concestiaa 
it  had  already  begun  to  make  of  placing  the  rise  of  Messianic  proph- 
ecy in  the  post-Uavidic,  prophetic,  if  not  in  the  legalistic  period.  Gen 
49.  Numb.  24  and  3  Sara,  J  may  be  set  down  as  material  Isaiah 
could  have  built  upon,  if  he  actually  penned  our  passage.  Thus  the 
diacuision  about  the  genuinene*s  Jiai  entered  iipuii  a  new  wajK.  It  is 
further  the  author's  opinion  that  by  way  cf  more  penetrating  exegesis 
sometliinff  can  and  should  he  done  to  mediate  between  the  two  opposing 
views.  By  this  ii  meant  that  the  objections  to  the  genuineness  hav« 
s  certain  basis  of  juttilication  in  the  fact  that  the  conservative  cxcgcns 
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Iw  unduly  magniticd  or  even  deified  the  tigare  of  the  Messiah  here 
'tpiocd.    While  iniuiy  excellent  points  are  made  >nd  Die  discuuion  is 
W]  wmubting,  mc  aiaa  confess  ihu  it  leaver  us  uneonvinccd  of  the 
DKcwity  or  evni  poMibiliiy  of  suvb  a  cuncitialory  interpretation.    Q»- 
Ittn  (ndearora  to  show  thai  the  Messiah  it  not  conceived  by  the  proph- 
et u  1  king,  bat  merely  a»  a  ton  of  adininixtralor  or  rczir.     Thi> 
would,  indeed,  meet  the  crttical  objection  derived  from  the  polemic 
Jitmude  of  prophecy  towards  the  idea  of  the  kinsdom.     But  in  our 
vin  this  erlticsl  cuivtcoiion  has  no  basis  in  fact.     Aitd  cvcii  if  it  had 
Wc  could  not  ace  our  way  dear  towards  removing  it  after  the  manner 
P«pc*td.    Vs.  b  lays  in  to  many  wordi  that  llic  promised  one  shall  be 
UffDn  the  throne  of  David  and  over  hi»  kingdom.     To  put  into  this  the 
•«n>t  that  hi*  rule,  at  something  iioiiroyal,  sluU  take  the  place  of  the 
^01  Mpcrseited  kiiiKdom,  lecms  a  forced  exegesis.    Nor  lia.)  the  author 
■untufulty  met  (he  point  that  to  describe  the  accession  to  office  of  a, 
mere  ailmtnislrator  or  vedr  the  words  "a  child  b  bom,  a  son  u  given" 
*»e  unsutuble.    The  reference  to  a  "birth"  clearly  indicates,  that  th« 
^<«iah  inherits  the  dignity  to  which  he  is  called    Jt  is  true  that  some 
o*  ibe  expressions  imply  the  subordination  of  the  ruler,  but  they  do  this 
^ly  With  reference  to  God,  so  thai  royal  sovereignly  in  other  relations 
**  001  ibereby  excluded.    We  also  hesitate  to  follow  the  author  in  his 
•^^^tring  of  FJ-Gibbnr  as  "God  u  a  Hero",  so  Ihal  ii  ccn«<s  to  char- 
•''criie  ihe  Messiah,  and  makes  him  merely  bear  a  name  expressive 
**'  *b)i  God  is.    Caspari  himself  admits  tbat  this  places  it  out  of  anal- 
°W  with  the  other  three  names.    To  Appeal  lo  Jer.  33:6  (Jehovah  Zid- 
*^u)  j,  nseless,  because  here  there  are  no  accompanying  names  10 
.^e  the  point  of  analogy.    Interesiintt,  but  also  sliorl  of  carrying  con- 
^^On,  is  the  way  in  which  the  writer  meets  the  critical  objection  tbat 
*^  Prophecy,  i(  Isatanie,  otight  to  have  left  traces  in  subsequent  proph- 
^^  liierature:.     He  finds  such  traces  in  the  use  of  the  word  Shalom 
^^  e  ha  racier  i  ting   the   message  of   ibc    false   prophets   in  Jeremiah's 
^^*-  on  the  view  that  their  Idea  of  Shalom  was  a  misinierpreiatio«i 
9:6.     This  occurrence  of  Shalom  is,  however,  so 


^J  '.bt-se  of   I. 


^ral  under  the  circumstances  that  a  derivation  from  some  concrete 


_*<tge  is  <iuile  superfluous. 
'*ie  second  contribution  of  Ibis  "Heft"  deals  with  the  Old  Testament 


^^"^•^te  "the  /ace  of  God".     In  regard  to  this  a  usage  connected  with 

lf    '  evltiit,.  and  an  anthropomorphic  iitage  are  diitingulthc-d.    The  coni- 

jr?**tton  of  "the  light  of  tlie  f«ce  of  Jehovah"  is  traced  back  to  the 

^^"oeption  of  God's  Kabod,  and  the  latter  is  said  to  be  originally 

^''eiaicd  with  the  son.     in  this  is  sought  Ihe   explanation  of  the 

"^ae*  "to  lift  up  the  face"  and  "to  lower  the  face",  of  which  tht 

*^er,  a*  taken  from  ihe  ascent  of  the  sun,  is  used  in  scvsun  bonum, 

*  'wter,  as  taken  from  its  decline,  in  lensum  malam".    Both  the  cul- 

^"~  and  the  anihropomon>b>c  significance  of  "the  face  of  God"  have 

II**''!'  rooli  in  this  mythiilogical  ideniiticaiion  of  the  deity  with  the  *iin. 

L«    ^K-  iJ;i3-A3.  the  author  finds  the  actual  hyposiaiizing  of  "the  face 

r        C^chI",  which  in  the  last  analysis  Ibis  mythological  origin  of  the 
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phrsM  maket  inlclligibJc.  In  hi*  view,  however,  the  present  form  of 
diis  ptricope,  is  tuo  voiifused  to  be  accepted  u  a  unit.  Hence  aa 
attempt  at  diuccling  and  reairnnging  11.  The  text  i«  admittedly  diiBcolt 
but  we  do  atti  iliink  iliat  llie  diftictiltica  are  exegelicully  insotvable  and 
such  extreme  n^asuret  nccestary.  Nor  do  we  bclln-e  tliat  "(ace"  hu 
actually  become  a  icparaic  hypoitntH,  It  it  sJmpty  Jehovah  in  rvrda- 
lion.  1 1  ounJit  to  be  added  that  the  author  dou  not  ascribe  to  tbe  Oti 
TaBtamcnt  con«cioiHnc6»  in  its  hisbcr  and  later  kvcli  any  rentcmliraim 
of  the  primitive  mythological  aisodation  of  the  phra«ei  in  vnt.  They 
had  becotne  in  course  of  lime  wholly  spintuiliicd. 
PrintttOH.  GaanMBus  Vos. 


What  We  Know  Anottr  Jtxvs.    By  Chabus  F.  Dolx,  D.D,    Chicago. 

Tbe  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.    iv&    Pp.  xiti,  »)■ 
Lire  ANp  MiNitntr  of  Jest;*.    According  la  the  Historical  and  Critical 

Method.     By  Kvoul*m  Otto,  Lic.ni,     Tnuislated  from  the  third 

unaltered  edition  by  H.  }.  Wtitrvv.  B.D.     Chicago.     The  Open 

Court  Pxiblisliine  Co.     1408.     Tp.  85. 

These  two  little  books  mitcht  well  be  read  consecutively ;  for  jn  dit- 
cuiiing  much  the  same  subject  they  afford  interesting  material  tor 
comparative  study, — in  point  of  view,  in  priiici(i1cs  and  spirit,  in  meth- 
od, and  in  result*.  Both  are  fundamentally  naturulittic  in  point  of 
view,  and  both  seek  to  conserve  for  Ilic  life  and  teaching  of  their 
human  Jesus  a  certain  ethical  and  religious  valuer  Of  the  two  Dr. 
Dole's  book  is  the  more  subjective  in  method  and  reveals  less  direct 
acquaintance  with  the  problems,  evidence,  methods,  and  results  of  the 
historical  criticism  of  the  Gospels.  Doth  books  follow  the  procedure, 
now  familiar  in  certain  circles,  of  setting  aside  the  Fourth  Gospel 
and  of  tracing  the  Synoptic  Go>.pcIs  back  to  their  two  principal  sources 
(Mk.  and  Q.) — although  Otto  lays  a  lirmer  basis  for  the  historical 
construction  and  its  defence  against  tbe  radical  criticism  in  the  explicit 
or  inferential  information  which  is  contained  in  the  major  Epistles  of 
Paul.  In  results  Otto's  book  U  the  more  positive,  but  in  principle  the 
two  books  do  not  differ, — seeking  as  they  do  to  commend  to  modern 
religious  failb  a  purely  human  Jesus. 

I'be  statement  of  l>r.  Dole  (p.  5)  that  "There  is  nothing  to  show 
that,  growing  slowly  out  of  traditions  and  reminiscences  more  or  less 
aomralc,  and  possible  early  bits  of  memories  of  Jesus'  sayings,  tbe 
Go4pels  were  nut  a  hundred  years  in  shaping  themselves  as  we  now 
have  ibero"  is  somewhat  striking  in  its  negative  form, — but  the  proof 
of  the  positive  would  be  more  instructive.  Almost  equally  interesting 
is  the  note  on  the  immaculate  conception  of  tbe  Virgin  which  the 
translator  of  Otto's  book  has  added  to  the  author's  discussion  of  the 
birth  of  Jetus  (p.  21).  The  translator  seems  also  to  be  responsible  for 
the  rendering  of  ".^uferstchungsberichtcn"  (p.  iB)  by  "account  of  tbe 
crucifixion  (p.  t2)  and  for  rendering  "Was  iiber  Golgatha  hinaus 
berichtct  wird"  (p.  44)  by  "what  is  related  concerning  Golgotha"  (p. 
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V);  ba  to  Otto  hiniMlf  nusi  be  diariced  the  inaccuracy  m  sutcmcnt 

^/m  when  he  uys  of  Matthew's  account  of  the  resurrection  (p.  la; 

Cemun  editkxi  1901,  p.  17) ;  "Alreadj-  the  diiciple*  themitclv«t  at  wdl 
li  On  women  go  to  the  grave,  lee  the  ri»en  one,  and  receive  innnictioni 
fna  htm  to  go  to  Galilee:" 

Priwticn.  WiLUAM  P.  AiiusTxoNa. 

Dot  LiUKKRKis  ns  GAt.ATuiitaixrK«.      Ein  Beiirag  zur  tirchristlichcn 

Miuioiugnchichte  vox  D«.  ALrsoxs  Stonmax.s.  Privaldocenl  in 

Bretlau  (NcLiuTAMrKTucnK  AnitANOLitscEN  hcrausgcgclicn  vok 

Dr.  A.  Bllibau.  Heft  3-4)  MiinMer  i.  W.  Verlag  der  Aichendorff* 

sdien  Buchhandlung,  1906.    Pp.  xix,  sst. 

Tbc  present  work  it  a  continuation  of  the  author'*  AbSasiungmit 

iff  Ccialerbritftj  wbich  appeared  in  igo6,  and  exhibits  the  same  mas- 

ttry  of  ilu  Kwrces  and  of  the  recent  literature  a*  well  a*  the  same 

adoiinMe  sanity  of  Judgment.    Alter  nn  invaluabU-  nine-pafic  bibliog- 

taptty,  Dr.  Steinnunii  occupies  tbc  body  of  the  work  with  a  learned 

^feaie  of  the  Nonh-Gatatian  theory.     But  the  value  of  the  treatise 

V  by  no  means  confined  to  that  belonging  to  a  skillful  argument  even 

■nh  regard  to  Mich  a  vexed  ciucslion  as  the  destination  of  the  Epistle 

to  the  GaUlinni.  for  in  itipporl  of  hh  potilion  Ihc  aulhor  ha.<  brought 

^inher  a  great  nuss  of  information  which  is  useful  in  the  solution  of 

fMtions  even  more  important  than  the  one  which  \(  directly  in  view. 

M  historian  can  neglect  what  Dr.  Steinmann  has  to  say  about  the  bis- 

'"y  ni  the   Roman  province  Galatia  and   of  the  Galalians  of  Asia 

•fiint;  no  imdcnt  of  the  New  Tcsianirnt  can  fail  to  be  instructed  by  the 

'  Bttfol  and  extended  review  of  Paul's  activity  in  North  Galatia  and 

•<  S«utb  Galatia.     Of  course  the  criiicism  might  pi^rhaps  be  made 

jbt  Mine  of  the  information  that  the  author  brings  is  not  strictly 

to  the  subject  indicated  by  the  title,  but  in  view  of  the  cir- 

iccs  sudi  a  criticism  would  be  a  criticism  of  the  chief  merit 

Ibe  booh.     Students  of  the  New  Testament  have  been  confused 

than  helped  by  many  of  the  special  pleas  on  one  side  or  the 

*<kr  of  tlie  Galatian  question ;  what  was  most  needed  was  a  well- 

''^trcd  collection  of  all  the  material  which  could  by  any  chance  be 

^  in  arriving  at  the  solution. 

Dr.  Sieinntann's  investigation  of  the  tise  of  the  terms  "Galatia"  and 
^niiiiuis"  in  inscriptions  and  secular  writings  leads  to  the  conclusion 
^)wib  terms  were  used  to  refer  10  North  Galatia  as  well  as  to  the 
^•e  Roman  province.  !n  the  investigation  of  the  Biblical  usuge,  the 
'Wint  Epistles  naturally  claim  the  largest  share  of  attention,  and 
^■■^  too,  the  result  it  favorable  to  the  North -Galatian  contention.  Dr. 
«ibiHmn  ibtnks  there  can  be  no  question  of  a  painfully  accurate  ad- 
•bkc  in  Paul  to  the  Roman  dJvifiun  of  provinces.  In  the  Ecclion 
^  11  devoted  to  Paul's  activity  in  North  Galatia,  Dr.  Steinmann 
'**wi  that  Ads  xvi  :6  and  xviii  -.13  must  mean  that  Paul  visited  North 
Cilnia  twice  and  engaged  in  preaching  there;  the  other  interpretationf 
*>(  examrnrd  in  detail  and  convincingly  refuted.  If,  therefore,  Paul 
tttsing  the  term  "Galatia"  in  the  address  of  the  Epistle  in  the  Roman 
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oAkial  acnsc.  he  mu^t  at  least  include  ibc  North  Galatiui  Christuat. 
But  llie  Eptille  clearly  pretuppoie«  that  the  "Oiarches  of  Galatia' 
htil  a  comnion  oriitin  and  a  ci>innM>n  li(e.  They  cvinot  therefore  have 
iiiclu<le<l  the  churchei  both  of  North  Gnlaiia  and  of  South  Galatia. 
Tlicrefofc  they  must  be  identified  with  Ihc  churches  of  North  GaUtit 
■lone. 

On  p.  ts.  nolc  4.  line  3.  read  Aapiyimt  instead  of  AiifMtvSoit  ,- 
on  p.  139.  tine  3  from  the  bottom,  read  ^xavtr  instead  of  ifKotvw ; 
oil  p.  151.  note  7.  rcail  Act.  11.  \A,  iniiead  of  AcL  II,  17;  on  p.  164,  line 
16,  insert  ol  before  rpwfiinpm. 

Of  course,  a  iiiimlwr  of  details  in  Dr.  Steinmanii'*  book  might  give 
me  to  criticitm.  For  example  it  may  well  be  doulrted  whether  pr. 
Slcinmann  is  correct  in  interpreting  Acti.  xv  :j8  u  aeaiiing  that  what 
Paul  objected  to  in  Mark  wnt  hit  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  freedooi 
with  which  Paul  offered  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles  wilhottt  requiriog 
obiervance  of  the  law.  Uut  even  where  the  author's  suggtstioos  can- 
not be  definitely  accepted,  the>-  are  instructive.  Dr.  Stelninann's  bock 
limply  compcU  attention  from  nil  branchet  of  the  Church,  and  will 
help  t(i  put  a  «top  to  the  indifference  with  which  Protestant  schoUrs 
have  too  often  received  the  work  of  their  Roman  Catholic  brethren. 

Prinetloti.  J.  Gresham  Machem. 

TiiK  Pauuke  ErtitTLES.  A  Criticau  Stiidy.  By  Kohkrt  Scott,  M.A.^ 
D,D,  Bombay.  (The  Literature  i>(  the  New  Teilamenl).  Edtn^ 
burgh;  T.  &  T.  C1.AI1K,  38  Gcorae  Street.  IQ09,  Pp.  376  (Im— 
poned  by  Chakles  ScuiiMUc'f  Son».  New  York,  iuxt  net.) 
According  to  Dr.  Scott,  I.  Cor.  (except  xv.  ^0-34),  II  Cor.  (cxc 
vi.  14 — vii.  I.  xiii.  ij — 14),  Rom.  i-xi,  Galalians,  PhilipfHann,  and  Rom. 
xvi.  i-t(i,  31*24  were  written  by  Paul:  Epheaians,  Hebrews,  I  Peter,  i^ 
The**,  iv-v,  tl  ThcM.  i-ii,  Rom.  xii,  xiii,  xv,  I  Cor.  xv.  lo-^,  I[  Cor. 
vi.  i4-vii.  1  were  wriilcn  by  SiJai,  to  whom  i»  due  also  the  Gospel  oF" 
Mallhew  in  its  final  editing  and  perhaps  Rome  flight  elements  in  Acts; 
1  ThetiL  i,  iii,  II  1'he*s.  iii,  Colasiiant,  Philemon,  and  probably  al^o 
Rom,  xiv  were  written  by  Timothy,  who  is  also  responsible  for  tli« 
final  form  of  Murk;  II  Timothy,  I  Timotliy,  and  Tiltij  were  written 
by  Luke,  the  autbor  of  the  Third  Gospel  and  ;\cts.  The  average  reader 
will  proliably  be  lotnewhal  stariBcd  nt  ihc  boldneu  of  the  theory,  hu* 
such  a  (celing  will  receive  no  sympathy  from  the  author.  Dr.  Scoct 
ii  apparently  unaware  that  he  has  said  an)lhing  revolutionary,  or  any- 
thing that  re(|ulrcs  special  proof.  Tlic  widely  accepted  results  of  mod- 
em criticism  are  treated  with  as  scant  consideration  as  the  tradition  of 
the  t*irsl  centuries.  Neither  is  deemed  worthy  of  any  very  elaborate 
refutation. 

Dr.  Scott's  rp'arraiigenienl  of  the  New  Tesianiciil  writings  "rcsl* 
exclusively  on  internal  data;  mainly  on  theological  idea*  and  literary 
style".  CriticiKm  has  here  become  astonishingly  imcriticaL  A  criticisnt 
which  is  keen  enough  to  separate  four  chapters  of  tlie  Thessaloniau 
Epistles  and  three  cliapters  of  Romans  from  the  genuine  writings  of 
P>ul  should  have  been  sufficiently  keen  to  prevent  the  assignment  of 
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e»e  chaptcri  to  th«  author  of  Hebrew^  and  Hckrrw*  to  ilt«  autlior  of 
£{ihc£Un».  nnd  Ephciiant  to  the  author  oi  I  Peicr.  Of  course,  an  abund- 
ance of  jupplcnicniary  hyTir-lhcK*  'lands  ready  10  cornmnnd.  Agree- 
ment occuring  whiTc  the  theory  call*  for  divergeiice  ii  cJiplained  by 
tniiiitiioii  oi  rhc  maMcr  Paul  or  by  pergonal  acquairi  lance  bciwccn  the 
(cvcral  auihors  or  by  the  work  of  a  enmniofi  redactor.  Divergence  where 
there  shoulil  be  agreement  U  similarly  <li»po*cd  of.  At  for  the  idenlifi- 
catioii  of  the  variout  authors,  that  kivm  Dt.  Scott  Mule  difficuhy.  We 
are  looking  for  friends  of  Paul,  Mncc  the  Pauline  basis  of  the  wriiiiigt  in 
question  mutt  be  explained,  and  tuitatilc  (rieuds  are  not  numerous 
noueh  to  cause  any  bewilderment.  Th«  nanic§  atsociateil  with  ihe 
came  of  Paul  at  the  bcBitiningx  of  the  epinllet  may  often  give  us  ihc 
clue.  The  men  d«»iKnated  by  those  names  felt  that  ihcy  had  s  right 
to  prelix  to  their  own  names  the  name  of  their  master,  since  they 
fere  expressinn  his  thouKhls,  and  at  limes  were  even  reproducing  his 
cry  words.  In  some  places.  Dr.  Scott's  book  reads  almost  like  a 
iirles<|Uc  on  criticism.  Thus  on  p.  34,  in  speaking  of  the  "iecond,  or 
exhortation  group",  the  author  wy»,  "If  the  unity  of  the  group  is  estab- 
lislied  it  will  follow  that  the  authorship  belongs  to  Silas",  and  a  few 
HiicR  below,  under  the  "third,  or  Timothean  group,"  we  read,  "If  the 
former  group  is  by  Silas,  ii  will  follow  lh.it  this  supplementary  work 
ia  by  Timothy".  On  the  whole,  there  is  tittle  genuine  argument,  and 
tliat  little  is  repetitious  and  poorly  arranged. 

Dctpiie  its  faults,  the  book  contains  some  interesting  suggestions. 

E>r.  Scott  is  well  worth  hearing  when  he  calls  attention  to  the  aston- 

l-»bing  richness  of  a  creative  period  like  the  period  of  primitive  Chris- 

Ktaniiy  as  affording  a  belter  explanation  of  ditTercnces  between  various 

'writings  than  is  given  by  ihe  hypothesis  of  wide  divergence  in  dale. 

,And  the  suggestion  that  differences  of  style  between  the  Pauline  Fpis- 

<lcs  are  to  be  explained  at  due  to  ihc  work  of  diiciplcs  who  had  the 

-function  of  forfflulating  the  thotighE  of  their  leader  cannot  be  ilismii.sed 

wtthottt  connderation.    The  appreciation  of  the  work  of  Luke  which 

forms  the  substance  of  the  last  paragraph  of  Ihe  book  also  displays 

real  insight.     But  when  Dr.  Scott  says  that  "it  is  tn  the  qualities  of 

breadtli  and  sanity  of  judgment  that  Luke  is  the  most  modem  of  the 

S«rip(urv  writers,  and  mott  allied  to  ourselves",  we  moderns  may  well 

hesitate  before  we  choow  Dr.  Scott  a»  our  representative  in  the  latter 

quality. 

The  most  that  can  be  Mid  for  the  accenting  of  Gf*«k  words  throufli- 

^^oui  the  book  is  thai  it  U  sometime)  correct. 

^K   PriHcelon.  J.  Gkesbam  Machbn. 

^Bl»i;s  AKD  THE  Gospel.  Christianity  Justified  in  the  Mind  of  Christ. 
^K  By  Jaucs  Drknkv,  U.D.,  Professor  of  New  Tcsument  Language, 
^H  Literature  and  TheoluKy^  United  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow; 
J^  Author  of  "The  Death  of  Christ".  New  Vork:  .\.  C.  Arnutrong  ft 
I  Son.    1909-    8vo. :  pp.  ix,  36S. 

Dr.   Dcnncy's  latest  book  puts  us  under  the  strange  neccuity  of 
heartily  praising  its  contents  and  ai  the  same  lime  deploring  most 
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deeply  Ibc  main  puipoM  for  which  it  was  wrinen.  We  coafea^  u 
having  Kidom  r««ij  a  book  productive  of  tuch  »  tiiddm  uid  piia/n' 
rcrulsion  of  feeling,  from  a  sympatbctic  and  cnthusiattically  admiiiK 
*Ute  of  mind  to  one  of  sharp  prot»t  and  radical  iliHcnt,  »  the  woA 
before  at.  Dr.  Dnincy'«  slyk  and  manner  of  prcseataiion  are  to  brilliint 
and  yet  to  warm  and  Kcnial,  be  carrie*  us  alone  s^  euity,  w  alMobiitir 
compels  onr  belief  in  the  irrcfutablcncM  of  hii  argamcnt.  that,  icbca 
be  proceedi  to  make  the  disagreeable  application,  we  find  it  more  Udd 
ordinarily  diOictiti  to  attest  the  roomcntum  of  conviction  a«inired  tot 
tsm  our  minds  all  at  uoce  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  state  of  St- 
tllufrionmcnt  at  the  close  is  so  poignant  that  it  inevitably  givet  riu  <■> 
tbe  question,  whether  perhaps  tbe  profound  agreement  in  whicb  *t 
imaitiiied  ourselves  to  be  witb  the  writer  was  not  after  aill  a  deluiico. 
arising  from  a  misinterpretation  on  our  part  of  the  real  drift  oi  th 
diicus&ion,  so  that,  if  we  had  only  read  more  carefully  and  bdvMs 
tbe  lines,  we  would  have  disagreed  from  tbe  beginning-  Whethtr  ite 
case  ties  aeiualty  ai  just  slated  or  wfacihcr  it  is  a  simple  in  si  wee  » 
HffH  jfquitur  between  approved  premises  and  a  false  conclusion,  "' 
find  it  extremely  diihmilt  to  decide 

Dr.    Dcnney  sets  himself  to  answer  the   following  two  qiKilion*' 
Firsi,  "Has  Christianity  existed  from  tlic  heginniog  only  in  the  fo'" 
of  a  faith  which  has  Jesus  for  it*  objea,  and  not  at  all  in  the  form  ol     \ 
a  faith  which  has  had  Jesus  simply  as  its  living  pattern?"    And  i"^ 
«HifJy,  "Can  Chrislianity,  as  even  the  New  Testament  cjihibiis  il,  jii»«>'J 
Itself  by  appeal  to  Christ?"     The  timeliness  and  pertinence  of  ib*** 
questions  will  be  immediately  rcwgnixcd  by  every  one  who  is  ix*^  * 
stranger  to  the  criticiil  discutaious  and  religious  movements  of    ^ 
day.    For  these  discussions  and  the  resulting  movements  have,  so  f»^  ** 
the  I'crson  of  Christ  is  concerned,  all  narrowed  down  to  this,  whe*^'*f 
Jesus  biitorically  claimed  (or  biniscU  and  actually  received  from    _^ 
very  first  in  the  Apostolic  churcb  a  place  aii  the  c^icet  of  relitr'^ 
devotion,  or  whether  he  simply  meant  to  take  his  stand,  frimm  i    ^*^ 
Paret,  as  tbe  subject  of  religion,  the  model  of  faiih  among  hit  folkvi^^'^^ 
and  waa,  at  least  for  some  time,  treated  in  the  Apostolic  Church"^   ^ 
eiuitlcd  to  no  higher  rank  and  no  diRcrrnt  position  than  tbb.     r^^^  ^^ 
in    modern    form    I  he   nld,    ever- recurrent    question,    whether   in  iiu. 

religious  concerns  of  (be  sou]  with  God  Jesus  stands  on  the  »^  ^ 
of  deity  and  humanity  both,  or  of  humanity  alone,  whether  He  is  _^lj. 
object  of  worship  and  the  ideal  worsliipper  in  one  or  the  latter  os  ^^^^  m 
It  will  be  noticed  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  cither  the  one  or  .^.^ix^ 
other,  but  of  both  logetlier  or  merely  tbe  one.  Everybody  recogn^  ^^uid 
that,  inascnuch  as  Jesus  was  a  true  man  wlio  exercised  faith  ^  ^ 
prayed  and  gave  glory  to  God,  he   had   religion.     But   not   all  •  ^j 

willing  to  admit  that,  side  by  stde  with  this,  Jcbus  knew  Himself  ^^^t,:di 
the  Church  from  the  beginning  knew  Him  in  another  asperi,  in  wh*"        , 
He  did  not  practice  but  rtctivtd  religion.    Compared  with  this  ftm^  ^\^„t 
mental  question  all  other  problems  connected  with  the  life  of  J*  ^^^^i* 
and  the  history  of  the  early  Church  dwindle  into  insignificance. 
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'  Hill  farther  noticed  Uiat.  Mriclly  fonoubted,  the  question  is 
k  Mbether  Jrnis  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah  or  wu  rccogniMd  from 
{.hgliiniHg  u  the  Messiah,  for  this  i]ue»tion  may  be  answered  in 
<  aflifnuiivc  snd  has  as  a  matter  of  fact  been  answered  in  the 
nutivc  without  cuRipclting  the  further  admission  that  Jesus  meant 
oUtr  himself  as  an  object  of  religious  devotion.  The  conception 
ihe  Mcssiahship  is  more  or  test  flexible  li  may  be  to  construed 
IM  to  place  the  Messiah  on  the  side  of  God  but  on  the  side  of  man. 
depends  in  ihiii  respect  on  the  definition  of  the  Mesiianic  functions. 
fce»e  arc  conceived  as  strictly  mediatorial  aiid  in  connection  with 
ftbe  Messiahship  is  thoroughly  spirituahzcd,  it  will,  of  course, 
me  apparent  that  llie  Mesiiah  cannot  be  kept  outside  of  the  rans« 
faith  and  worship  at  their  proximate  object  But  when  the  medi- 
-lal  aspect  of  the  Messiabaliip  is  less  cmpha«iicd,  it  is  possible  to 
id  this.  Hamack,  f.  g.,  finds  (hat  even  the  earliest  accessible 
reel  of  Uie  Gospel-tradition  are  pervajivcly  Messiaiiie,  and  never- 
e*s  he  alto  holds  that  in  the  Gospel  at  preached  by  Jesus,  which 
It  sources  disclose  to  us  and  of  which  this  Messiauism  wai  an 
tdient,  there  is  no  place  for  Jc^ui  himMlf  as  an  object  of  religion, 
Jy  for  the  Father.  The  problem,  therefore,  mutt  he  so  formu- 
ii  lo  open  up  through  and  beyond  the  Messiahship  the  inquiry 
kthal  higher  and  more  definite  aspect  of  the  Saviour's  signiticance 

which  his  potflJon  as  the  recipient  of  reliuim  is  no  longer 
kblc.    On  the  other  hand,  it  must  alto  be  remembered  that,  while 

abstract  Jesus  might  hare  been  the  Mcisiah  in  his  own  citima- 
i  and  that  of  his  earliest  followers,  and  yet  not  have  been  the  object 
religion.  He  could  not  under  the  given  circumstances  have  claimed 

Eiived  siich  a  irniiscendcnt  religious  siKnit'icance  without  being  at 
ne  time  the  Messiah.    Those  who  attack  the  historicity  of  the 
nic  conscionsncta  of  Jesus  thereby  if-io  fatto  also  undermine  the 
of  Jesus  to  the  place  and  rights  of  Deity.    Dr.  Uenney't  mode  of 
an  the  problem  and  of  solving  it  admirably  k«eps  these  distinctions 
bind.    His  argument  is  many-sided,  calculated  to  meet  the  conten- 
of  Wrede  and  Harnack  alike, 
two  main  questions  are  dealt  with  in  succession.     Book  1   is 
(cd  to  the  inquiry  into  the  attitude  of  the  New  Testament  Church 
ds  Christ.     Here  the  Christianity  of  Peter  (in  .Act*),  of  Paul, 
Epiitlc  to  the  Hebrews,  of  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter,  of  James, 
Peter  and  Jude,  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  (as  distinct  from  their 
of  the  teaching  of  Jesus),  of  the  Apocalypse,  of  the  Epistles 
|obit.  and  of  tbe  Fourth  Gospel  is  dealt  with.     The  preienlation 
evidciKV  is  masterly  and  wc  do  not  hesitate  to  say  overwhelm- 
I(  it  clearly  brought  out  ttiai  there  is  no  process  of  gradual 
DD  or  of  an  tncreating  tendency  to  draw   Jesus  within  the 
of  religious  veneration  observable  anywhere,  but  that  fmm  tirtt 
at  the  atiitnde  of  ilie  Apostolic  Church  is  unn-av crinkly  and  undif- 
niiatcdiy  the  same.     Dr.  Dcnney  has  put  all  lovers  and  defenders 
faith  under  obligation  by  writing  this  clear  and  cogent  summary 
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of  the  fact*.  And.  be  it  utiMrved,  this  is  a  summary  whose  coiivincing 
fofce  is  indepcnilciil  of  any  panicular  position  in  regard  to  literal^ 
problems  in  New  Testament  criticism.  The  New  Testament  documents 
from  ihc  Icnsi  to  the  most  ClirinoloBical  among  them  arc  at  one  in 
thit,  th.1t  the;-  muke  t)ie  religion  of  the  believer  terminate  in  Oirist 
He  i«  the  object  of  failh  and  trust  thronghout  in  su^  a  high  sense 
thn;  tin  diiiiiiciion  it  drawn  between  God  and  him.  This  attilude  ii 
inherent  in  ChriiiUiiily  (roin  the  firii.  A  dilfereni  kind  of  Clirist- 
ianily  hat  never  exi*tc<l.  The  advncacy  of  a  dilTcrrni  kind.  iU  bctng  the 
true  Chrimianiiy  after  tlie  mind  of  Christ,  ii  equivalent  to  asserting. 
as  the  writer  ponitcdJi-  puts  it.  that  the  liiuory  of  the  Christian 
Church  duplicates  the  history  of  the  world,  in  that  it  prcMntt  the 
spectacle  of  a  fatl  aliuutt  immediately  after  the  bcKinning  of  things. 
In  the  Second  Book  Dr.  Dcnncy  puts  the  more  fundamental  qnestion, 
whether  tlic  facts  of  the  life  and  tlie  mind  of  Christ  are  such  an  to  sup- 
port this  historical  attittidc  of  Chriitianily.  Did  Jesus  claim  such  a  place 
in  religion  for  his  own  Person  ?  Here  again  the  evidence  is  admirably 
arrayed.  Tlic  author  lakes  due  account  of  the  apologetic  necessities  of 
the  flitualion.  He  iloei  not  draw  his  arguments  indiscriminately  from 
ttie  Gospels  or  even  from  the  Synoptics,  but  drawi  upon  the  sources 
which,  according  to  the  current  two-document  hypothesis,  are  believed 
to  underlie  the  Synoptics.  The  treatment  of  these,  however,  is  pref- 
aced hy  an  inquiry  into  the  historical  evidence  for  the  resurrection. 
In  this  inquiry  the  share  which  the  purely  historical  data,  and  that 
which  moral  and  spiritual  predispositions  respectively  contribute  to- 
wards the  production  of  belief,  are  carefully  diitinguished  and  the 
reasonableness  of  their  joint  operation  is  acutely  vindicated.  The 
self-  revelation  of  Jesus  accordint;  to  the  l.ot[ia- source  (or  Q),  so  fjsr 
as  its  contents  arc  common  to  Matthew  and  Luke,  is  then  first  dis- 
cussed, and  afterwards  the  same  thing  is  done  with  reference  lo  the 
Gospel  of  Mark.  Here  again  every  unprejudiced  reader  most  re- 
ceive the  impres.iiim  that  the  evidence  sweeps  away  all  doubt  as  to 
the  substantial  basis  which  the  attitude  of  the  Apostolic  Church  bad 
"hi  the  mind  of  Jctiw  concerning  hiniiicif.  With  cumulative  force 
after  tlie  examination  of  each  piece  of  testimony  the  author  brings 
down  the  sledge-hammer  of  his  argument  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
faith  of  the  Church  was  fully  justified  by  Jcaus'  own  consciotisness, 
a  conclusion  recurring  at  the  end  of  each  section  with  the  cRecl  of  a 
sort  of  refrain,  all  the  more  impressive  because  of  the  monotony  of 
its  repetition.  The  ton  often  prevailing  notion,  as  if  the  larger  pan 
of  this  apparent  support  could  be  placed  to  the  account  of  the  dog- 
mau'iiflg  productivity  of  the  early  Church,  and  thus  eliminated  from  the 
actual  history  of  Jesus,  is  shown  to  break  down  at  each  point  when 
tested  by  the  concrete  facts.  The  author  professes  hia  willingness  to 
admit,  and  in  rviiard  to  some  points  actually  doci  admit,  the  modtfring 
influence  of  the  later  Church-faith  in  the  shaping  of  the  Gospcl- 
traditioii,  but  he  contends,  and  that  with  irresistible  force  of  lofpc^ 
that  to  explain  the  Messianic  and  divine  consciousness  attributed  to 
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JcKiK  as  a  whoU  irvta  such  a  source  !s  noiliing  «hon  of  pKpostcraus. 
In  practically  all  cases  where  this  U  attempted  it  reits  on  the  pelilia 
priHcipii  ihat,  hccaiuc  the  attitude  anil  statements  of  the  Gospel -Jesus 
bear  resembUnce  to  the  r&le  plajred  by  Him  in  the  belief  anil  worship 
of  the  nrly  Churdi,  therefore  the  former  can  be  nothing  else  but  a 
precipitate  of  the  latter  carried  back  iiitu  tlie  life  of  Jesus.  The  possi- 
bility of  n  irae  historic;)]  continuity  and  caosal  connection,  which  is 
after  all  the  first  and  most  plausible  hypothesis  to  suggest  ttselF,  is 
thiu  ruled  otit  from  the  besinninit.  Perhaps  the  most  delightful  por- 
tion of  ibe  argument  is  that  in  which  Wcllhausen's  view  in  regard  to 
"ihe  ncsi  of  ilie  Gospel"  in  Mark  tviii,  ay-x,  45)  is  subjected  to  triiiciim. 
Wetlhaitscn  contends  that  the  Jesus  of  this  tcction  is  cuttitially  dif- 
ferent from  the  Jesus  of  the  rest  of  Mark,  and  would  explain  thil- 
dtfTcrcnce  on  the  principle  that  here  the  gospel  about  Jetus  and  the 
religion  of  Jesus,  as  produced  by  the  early  church,  are  tlirown  back 
into  the  story  of  the  Saviour.  The  Jesus  of  the  earlier  chapters  is  a 
Jew,  here  the  Christian  Jesus  appears,  the  represcBlaiive  of  the  religion 
of  the  cross.  Dr.  Denney  show*  how  utterly  unneccstary  and  baseless 
Mch  a  construction  is,  and  how  naturally  the  change  in  attitude  and 
program  on  the  part  of  Jesus  here  noticed,  so  far  as  a  real  change 
exists,  can  be  explained  from  the  historical  situation  at  this  point  of 
our  lord's  career. 

The  reviewer  sincerely  regrets  that  he  cannot  here  bring  his  remarks 
to  a  close,  but  is  bound  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  aitti-ctimax 
which  Dr  Denney  has  prepared  for  his  readers  in  the  last  chapter. 
This  chapter  explains  the  purpose  to  which  he  would  have  us  put  the 
result  of  his  historical  investigation.  The  purpose  is  twofold.  On 
the  one  hand  he  wishes  his  conclusions  to  Mand  as  a  barrier  and  pro- 
test against  e>'ery  form  of  religion  which  would  evacuate  Christianity 
of  ih«  divine  Christ  as  an  object  of  trust  for  salvation  and  an  object  ■ 
of  worship.  He  claim*,  and  rightly  claims,  that  tliese  things  are  essen- 
tial to  the  Christian  religion,  and  that  where  they  are  eliminated 
Christianity  has  ceased  to  exist  But  on  the  other  hand— and  if  we 
may  judge  from  relative  emphasis  and  insistence,  the  author  has  most 
at  heart  thii  second  consideration— he  also  wishes  to  show  that  the 
whole  essence  of  Christianity  lies  in  this,  and  accordingly  makes  a 
somewhat  impa-isioned  plea  for  requiring  nothing  more  than  the  pro-^ 
fessioti  of  this  ns  a  test  for  membership  and  ordination  to  the  teaching 
office  in  the  Christian  community.  He  e\eii  proceeds  10  formulate  this 
essential  and  suHicient  content  of  the  Christian  faith  in  a  brief 
symbol:  "I  believe  in  God  through  Jesus  Clirist,  His  only  Son.  our 
Lord  and  Saviour."  From  the  adoption  of  this  as  the  only  creed  he 
experts  (he  deliverance  of  the  Qiurch  from  its  present  intolerable 
silualion.  To  the  creeds  at  present  in  force  Christian  people  are 
hteofliins  tnore  and  more  averse,  because  ihey  trammel  their  inlelleciual 
and  spiritual  freedom.  The  trouble  is  not  merely  that  these  creeds 
are  too  elaborate,  so  that  a  return  to  the  more  ancient  and  simple 
symbols,  say  thai  of  Nicea.  could  afford  the  needed  relief.    As  between 
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'the  WcatmioBter  Con(«Mioa  and  the  Niccne  Creed,  Dr.  Deitney  would 
faror  the  former,  because  it  coniainc,  lew  metaphyska  and  nwrc 
practical  religion  in  (be  protnnience  it  gives  to  ibe  ordo  taiutit.  The 
obicction  it  not  a  matter  of  degrees,  it  it  one  of  principle:  the  con- 
fcMtoti  ihould  be  no  creed  in  the  sense  of  a  statement  of  truth  believed, 
but  a  simple  drclatation  of  a  practice  religious  state  of  mind.  And 
be  it  noted.  Dr.  Dcnne)-  wishes  his  new  declaration  of  faith  to  be 
restricted  to  what  (he  bare  words  affitm ;  it  alone,  not  its  implications 
-and  presuppositions,  is  to  be  the  bond  of  Omstian  fellowship.  M 

Wbal  shall  we  say  lo  these  things?  Perhaps  the  ftrti  and  nM>st  I 
^kobvious  thinie  to  be  ssld  is  what  has  already  been  intimated  at  the  I 
^Iwginning  of  this  review,  that  by  lhe»e  statements  the  impression  is  " 
created  as  if  Dr  Deniiey  had  not  quite  meant  what  the  unsuspicious 
reader  would  naturally  take  him  to  mean  in  ibe  body  of  his  book. 
Can  we  be  sure,  after  this,  that  when  be  interprets  the  New  Teslamcat 
as  placing  Jesus  on  the  side  of  God,  this  is  meant  in  the  sense  of  full 
essential  deity?  May  it  nut  perhaps  be  meant  in  the  Ritschlian  liCDse 
of  a  value- judgment,  or  at  least  intended  to  leave  room  for  this  as  a 
recogniicd  Chrisiian  attitude  falling  within  the  terms  of  the  proposed 
confession?  The  mind  putting  this  question  will  naturally  recall  certain 
statements  here  and  tliere  cropping  out  in  the  earlier  discussion,  to 
which  the  author  reveals  his  averNon  to  metaphysics,  and  more  paf^ 
ticularly  one  statement  in  the  closing  chapter  itself  to  the  effect  that 
the  difference  between  Arianism  and  A  (h  anas  inn  ism  lies  wholly  outside 
of  the  sphere  of  the  Christian  (^th  in  the  fiduciary  sense.  Yet  we  are 
loatb  to  believe  that  this  is  Dr.  [)cnney's  personal  position.  When  he 
ftSrms  that  Christ  stands  on  the  side  of  deity,  this  means  more  for 
^m,  we  lake  it,  than  a  value- judgment.  It  carries  metaphysical  impU- 
cotions.  Unless  we  are  mistaken,  his  own  theological  conviction  is  th» 
of  an  Athannsian,  But  for  all  wc  can  see  lie  has  surrendered  the  mind 
of  the  Church  into  the  hands  of  the  Kitschlians.  To  the  confessing 
church  the  cotifeuion  which  he  puts  into  iu  lips  can,  if  we  understand 
bis  statements  aright,  be  hardly  more  than  a  value -judgment.  It  it 
somcihiTig.  he  tells  us,  from  which  all  metaphysics  must  be  on  principle 
excluded,  something  to  be  kept  so  absolutely  untheological  and  undoe- 
trinal  that  It  may  not  even  carry  its  own  implications  and  presupposi- 
tions. In  other  words,  as  a  church-member  Dr.  Denney  wishes  his  faith 
to  be  voided  of  all  doctrinal  content.  But  this  docs  not  preveni  that  in 
another  capacity  he  may  retain  and  even  cherish  the  metaphysical 
implications  and  presuppositions.  He  himself  professes  to  attach  cOB* 
ssderable  importance  to  the  speculative  problems  and  discussions  of 
theology.  This  would  certainly  seem  to  bear  out  the  correctness  of 
our  belief  that  his  own  intellectual  standpoint  is  not  that  of  Ritacb* 
lianism.  It  is  only  the  confessing  consciousness  of  the  Churdi  that  Im 
would  make  agnostic  to  metaphysics.  His  exclusion  of  metaphysics 
has  a  practical  religious,  not  an  epistemological,  basis. 

In  tlie  strond  place,  we  must  ask  whether  such  absolute  divorcement 
of  tbe  Christian  confession,  even  in  its  simple,  most  practical  form,  at 
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'  ■«>  of  diurch-meinbership,  from  ail  theotogical  content  it  ponible? 
IB  cut  opinion,  n  is  not.  There  can  be  no  ilcelaration  of  pracdcal 
/hit  M  4II  wbtdi  slull  b«  workable  ax  an  objective  ten  for  inclntion 
wci«JuK<ui  in  a  religious  coniinuiiity,  except  in  tome  terms  of  belief. 
hii  in  regard  to  tbtt  matter,  as  with  the  Kantian  categories,  if  we 
019  be  excused  for  qaoting  such  a  metaphytical  analogy ;  as  without 
tlur  there  can  be  no  sense- perception,  so  there  Is  no  rccognliablc 
Ckittian  experience  or  cxpre&uon  of  experience  without  at  least  a 
iKKlicum  of  Christian  belief.  The  doctrine  may  be  simple  and  priiSK 
tit,  but  once  fiven  it  does  not  differ  any  longer  in  principle  from  a 
ienal  creed.  There  is  a  fundamental  metaphysics  which  it  is  not 
panible  to  keep  out  of  any  creed.  hi>we\'er  brief  and  prsctlcal.  The 
iMi|ioiu  coniciouutes*  can  no  more  slip  out  cf  the  intellect  u  ita 
iMiaal  organ  of  operation  and  expression  than  a  man  can  slip  out  of 
[Uilkin.  Dr.  Denney's  own  proposed  coofessioii  does  not  escape  from 
Inecessity.  It  may  exclude  the  anii-Arun  implication,  but  it  cannot 
a  number  of  other  implications  equally  theological,  if  not  10 
ij  metaphysical.  To  speak  of  a  "Saviour"  implies  lin,  and  "Sav- 
'  ilMlf  Is  a  term  back  of  which  there  Is  a  certain  ilieological  pcr- 
■l«.  On  Dr.  Denney's  own  showing  "Our  Lord"  implies  belief  In 
|todily  resurrection  of  Jesus,  which,  by  the  way,  we  think  it  illogical 
I  a  condition  on  the  wide  basis  of  mere  trust  in  Christ  as  divine. 
I  Dr.  Dcnncy  seems  to  take  the  ground  thai  religious  belief,  doc- 
I  is  always  the  precipitate  of  reliKious  life,  we  would  place  over 
I  this  tbe  view  iImi  a  certain  amount  of  it  is  the  indispensable  pr«- 
■ite  and  Inevitable  concomitant  of  religious  life  In  the  conscious 
ic.  In  many  cases  It  docs  not  follow  life  but  precedes  it  and 
I  it  to  become  conscious  of  itself,  it  is  simply  not  true  that  the 
faith  is  always  primary  and  the  Christology  always  second- 
Without  a  rudimentary  Chrlstology  there  can  be  no  Christian 
and  therefore  we  are  not  able  and  have  no  right  to  recogniu 
I  [4it)i  and  leave  the  Chrlstolon^  wholly  out  of  accounL 
;  the  third  place.  Dr.  Dcnncy  overlooks  that  this  unity  which  he 
*^1<]  produce  by  his  simplified  confession  needs  no  longer  to  be 
^nied,  because  it  ^ready  exists  In  the  invisible  Church,  in  which  all 
^Metlants  believe.  It  rests  on  a  bond  deeper  and  closer  than  any 
^fenioii  am  make.  But  what  is  superi1iiou<  from  the  point  of  view 
^tbe  invis3)le  Churcb,  becomes  wholly  Inadequate  from  the  point  of 
**>  of  the  vUible  Church.  No  visible  church  organiiation  can  lead 
l^rmal  healthy  existence  on  sudi  a  basis.  Even  in  the  Apostolic  age 
^'t  was  a  large  background  of  authoritative  doctrine  behind  the 
^ctKal  faith  in  ChrvsL  Nor  is  It  desirable  that  the  visible  Church 
*^ti4  divest  herself  of  the  right  to  formulate  and  proclaim  her 
1^1  is  the  form  of  a  creed.  Dr.  Deniiey  asks  this  sacrifice  of  the 
^rch  in  the  najnc  of  spiritual  and  Intellectual  freedom.  This  de- 
**td  for  freedom,  be  it  noted.  Is  not  In  itself  a  speclAcatly  religious 
'■'land.  It  is  simply  an  expression  of  the  Zeilgeisi.  In  many  of  its 
*^4tni  manifestations  it  reveals  even  a  pronouncedly  ami- religious 
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•pint,  aiid  ssMioici  the  character  of  a  protest  affunn  all  atnkorit;  u 

Mcb,  in  rcUgioQ  as  well  as  in  other  tpbcrcs.  iliviiiG  as  well  at  humui 

Aii<l  in  the  name  of  ihii  demand  for  freedom  tbe  Oitircb  U  ului  » 

(urtccidcr  her  organic   function   and  her  tune-hoaored  rifhti  ia  ^ 

matter  of  confesuojc  lier  belief  Ln  the  great  truths  of  the  Chriitiw 

rc!i|{ion!    Instead  of  follnwinic  Dr.  Denncy's  advke,  it  i»  o«r  duty  w 

cmphauxc,  ctpeciaUy  a*  Reformed  believers,  ihal  atdimiiaion  to  ^ 

revealed  truth  is  of  Hie  very  eaaeoce  of  the  Chri»lian  reltgioci,  bwig       M— * 

one  of  the  fundamental  aspects  of  thai  absolute  deimtdence  on  u>J 

surrender  to  God  in  which  tnie  religion  confixtt.    Becaute  we  wuh  » 

be  more  fully  religioui.  rclit(ioua  in  uur  intellect  as  well  as  in  our  aill. 

we  desire  a  creed,  in  order  that  our  acceptance  of  the  truth  may  ^ 

articulate. 

FoHUMy.     Dr.    Deiiney's  conduion  does  not   follow    with  logic)) 
itringency  from  his  premise.    That  a  cetiain  thiog  is  of  the  essco" 
of  Qiristianity  Kivea  us  no  right  to  conclude  tbnt  the  Church  shoaU 
■ubxitt  on  no  more  than  this  essence.    While  this  might  be  a  debatab" 
question  so  far  as  ordinary  members  of  the  Church  are  concern** 
(e\en  then  debatable  only  if  the  essence  be  taken  in  a  solid,  doctrii'*-^ 
VCflfisbk  sense),  we  think  it  impossible  to  CKtcnd  this  to  the  oif*^ 
bearers  of  the  Church  in  their  leaching  capacity.    Who  can  seriuu'^' 
propose  thai  the  Church  shall  put  this  unnatursl  fostricuoR  upon  *^t 
life  in  tile  iphcrc  of  belief,  and  muxxle  herself,  while  alt  form* 
error  are  rampant  and  mordant  rounil  about  her?    And,  apart  ^^^^^yt 
this  apologetic  necessity  of  a  common  confession,  it  is  to  ignore  ^^^ 
Church's  right  to  dorclopmcnl  and  progress  in  faith,  thus  to  tie  l.^*Jl 
down  to  the  level  of  what  in  all  parts  and  at  all  times  has  been  v>  ' 
conunon    citcice.  the    minimum,   of   her    faith.     What   conicicntio    ^^ 
believer  in  the  Kefomicd  truth  would  want  to  entrust  the  teachi^^^ 
of  his  children  to  one  tlie  sole  guarantee  of  who&c  soundness  ™^^. 
subscription  to  such  a  formula  at  Dr.  Denney  proposes?    He  endcavo^^T 
to  show  tlie  reasonablenesi  of  his  plan  even  for  Cliurch -teachers  l^^T 


the  observation  that  the  men   who  made  the  creeds  cxerciseil  sue- 


^ 


freedom  in  tbe  very  act  of  making  theoi,  because  previous  to  th» 
making  the  creed  there  was  as  yet  no  creed  to  bind  them,  and  applies 
this  line  of  reasoning  specifically  to  the  Westminster  Confession.     Bu' 
he  overlooks  thnt  in  the  very  ^luoiation  made  by  him  the  niemhers  oi 
this  assembly  soleninly  biiul  themselves  to  abide  by  what  was  lo  then 
the  sirtclrst  of  all  creeds,  of  not  merely  human  but  divine  ol>ltKatioii«r>'^ 
the  Wor<l  of  God.    To  them  such  freedom  was  possible  becauM  HMf"^  ' 
were  in  their  consciences  bound  by  (be  Scriptures.    Under  tbe  authoKs- 
plan  it  is  not  possible,  because  we  have  reason  tn  fear  that  be  would 
not  contemptaie  such  an  oblimtorr  submission  to  the  Bible  u  tbe 
Word  of  God, 

This  leads  us  in  the  fifth  place  to  our  concluding  remark.  We  cannot 
but  feel  that  an  insufficient  recognition  of  the  formal  principle  of  tbe 
Protestant  Reformation,  the  acceptance  of  the  authority  of  Holy 
Scripture  lies  in  the  last  analysis  at  the  root  of  the  false  position  Dr. 
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eanejr  ukn.    Biicauac  the  ChriMinn  Church  is  and  always  htMoncalljp 
fau  been  a  chtircb  which  believed  in  tht  Bible  as  an  autboritaiirc  reve- 
lation, as  well  as  a  church  tru»uiig  in  Clihst  (or  lalvation,  because 
'*be  [onncr  wa«  recoKiiiied  to  be  a»  much  of  her  cstencc  as  the  Utter, 
cherefore  «hc  hat  from  early  linics  felt  in  duty  bound  to  act  as  a 
professing,  creed -making  Church.    Where  (his  belief  in  the  Bible  h  in 
principle  abnndoned,  or  in  the  same  degree  that  it  is  weakened],  and 
represented  a»  immaterial,  a  lack  of  interctt  in  and  finally  intolerance 
<if  creed  must  of  necetsity  result    We  trust,  bowerer,  (liat  the  Evan- 
(cUcal,  cspectatly   the    Kcfprraed,   Churches   are   not   yet    sutficicnUy 
looec   from  this  tJicir  Scriptural   foundation  to  retcard  l>r.  Uenney'a 
profkoul  as  wiihtn  the  rcsiro  of  possible  expefitiiciii. 
PritKtton.  GnBMARDVS  Vos, 


Thb  i-'ouMTit  GoKm.  IN  RKSEAKcti  ANiJ  Dkbate.    A  Sericd  of  EsRHjn 
on  Problems  concerning  llie  Origin  and  Valne  of  the  Anonymous 
WritioBs  attributed  to  the  Apostle  John.     By  Bexjamin  WiHtin 
Bacon,  O.D.,  LL.U.  Buckingham   Frofesior  of  New  Testanietit 
Criticism    and    Exei[esi«    in    Yale    University,    etc.      New    York. 
Uoffat,  Yard  and  Contpany.    191U.    Pp.  xii,  iaA-     Price  $4.00  net. 
An  important  book  on  an  impuriant  subject;  controveriial  in  lone 
and  negative  or  "de«tniclive"  in  its  results  in  relation  to  the  Iradi- 
liona]  view  of  llie  autliorship  and  historical  I  runt  worthiness  of  the 
Pourth  Gospel,  the  Epiicsian  residence  of  the  Apostle  John,  and  (lie 
ntity  of  the  critical  text  of  the  Go«pel ;  yet  not  without  contribu- 
tions   of    a    cuiiitructive    character    toward    an    uppicciiitiun    nt    the 
Bpiritnal  siKniticance  of  the  Gospel,~a  field  declared  by  the  author  t* 
ht  the  more  congenial,  although  the  greater  part  of  his  book  briiilci  with 
tfM!  weapons  of  oflcnsirc  warfare.     For  Dr.  Bacon  well  itnderstantlf 
that   the  work  of  destruction  is  nccevtary.     Error  muit  be  denlroyed 
Uiat  truth  may  be  ettablished.     But  he  insists  tliat  the  adjective  "dc- 
vtriMtivc"  be  used  with  discrimination.     The  characterization  of  hit 
Vievv  at  "destructive"  criticism  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  he  neither  makes 
himself  nor  receives  cordially  at  the  hands  of  olhert.     fie  desires  it 
to  be  clearly  recognized  that  his  view  >*  destructive  only  of  erroneons 
view*  about  the  Fourth  Gospel:  in  relation  to  the  Gospel  itself, — its 
origin,  character,  meaning,  historical  and  spiritual  signilicance — in  a 
\rord,   its   value — lie   regards   hia  view   as  "constructive",  and    holds 
those  guilty  of  "destructive"  criticism  of  the  Gospel,  who  xtill  attherc  to 
ibat  view  of  the  Gospel  which,  though  embodied  in  a  "long  dominant 
tradition"  and  '^adc  aacrosanci   by   the    dependence  on   it  of  such 
naatMS  of  ibcoloKy"  is,  in  his  opinirin,  errnneoui. 

Each  of  these  views,  it  is  true,  has  its  interpretation  to  offer  of  the 
same  set  of  phenomena,  and  the  primary  object  of  each  is  to  sinie  ihcie 
phenomena  acicnrately  and  to  explain  them  correctly.  In  doing  to.  how- 
ever, each  »erve«  a  higher  end;  for  each  implicatei  a  judKrnent  concern- 
ing the  value  of  the  Gospel  for  religious  life,— and  in  panicular,  for 
that    form  of  religious  life  which  has  its  origin  in  Cliristian   faith. 
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Eacb  therefore  may  involve  a  different  co«ic«ptioti  of  tbe  character 
grounding  of  Christian  faith,— cspcci.tlly  in  its  historical  bcKinniBst. 
Yet  the  i-icw  c.illcil  by  Dr.  Racon  the  "criiicaF  view  nppcara  to  if- 
proach  the  lanie  end  as  the  traditional  view  when,  in  conduding  Wt 
ditciasion.  Dr.  Bjicon  aay»  (p.  536} :  "The  itory  of  God  in  Chritl. 
'dungitis  the  relation  of  tbe  world  to  himself  should  be  so  (old  by 
modem  historical  research,  so  interpreted  by  modem  pbilosophk 
thought,  thai  men  'may  belieie  that  Je^u*  is  the  Christ  the  Son  of  God, 
and  in  be1i«vin][  may  have  life  ihroiijih  his  name'".  But  whether  the 
ultimate  end  sought  or  served  by  the  two  viewt  is,  in  its  reliKious 
aspect,  rejLlly  the  same,  will  depend  in  no  small  measure  on  the  mean- 
ing to  l>e  attached  to  thc«c  words,  especially  in  their  Chnstotogicil 
dgolficance.  The  "critical"  view  in  maintaining  that  the  Fourth  Gospel 
docs  not  possess  "the  apostolic  authority  of  an  eye-witness,  a  ooe- 
fidant  of  Jesus'  inmost  consciousness",  cannot  "present  the  Chriti- 
ology  of  the  fourth  cv&nKelist  as  the  personal  testimony  of  JcBtu  to 
himself.  Having  treated  the  Pauline  incarnation  doctrine  u  repn- 
sentinic  only  Paul's  altempt  to  interpret  the  eternal  siRiiiAcance  of  tbe 
life  of  man  in  God,  the  life  of  God  in  man — having  treated  the  fourth 
evangelist's  also  as  only  a  further  development  by  unknown  handt 
a  full  generation  later  of  Pniil's  deepest  thought,  we  arc  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  problem  in  our  own  independent  thinking:  What 
significance  for  the  human  race  has  the  person  and  career  of  Jeans? 
What  rational  account  shall  our  (ihilotophy  make  to  itself  of  the  life 
which  first  made  the  filial  relation  to  God  actual  in  itself,  and  is  to- 
day making  it  a  reality  for  muliitudct  of  lirethrcn'?"  Juit  what  ac- 
cotmt  the  philosophy  of  the  critical  view  does  give  of  the  person  of 
Jesus,  of  His  nature  and  signi^cance  for  men  in  their  relation  to  Go<i 
is  indicated  by  Dr.  Bacon's  interpretation  of  the  person  of  Jesui  as 
"a  pbcnomeaan  of  the  life  God  in  man.  of  the  life  of  man  in  God, 
having  permanent  Mgniiicancc  for  the  race — as  'a  reprctrniation  of 
the  divine  idea'  (p.  $33,  quoting  Hegel.  Philoscfhy  of  Religion,  Vol 
iii,  p.  85  Engl,  trans!  )",  However  this  be  understood,  even  when  inter- 
preted in  the  light  of  Dr.  Bacon's  recognition  of  an  initial  realiaation 
in  Jesus  of  the  filial  relation  to  God  now  so  widely  experienced  by 
multitudet  of  brethem.  it  is  manifest  that  the  faith  in  Jesus  as  the 
Son  of  God,  which  this  view  commends,  differs  widely  from  the  faith 
eommended  by  Paul  and  by  John,  and  that  the  end  of  historical  research 
in  relation  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  as  set  forth  in  Dr.  Bacon's  interpre- 
tation of  Jn.  XX,  30  in  the  terms  of  modern  thought,  raises  definite  and 
fundamental  issues  concerning  the  nature  of  Christian  faith  both  in  it* 
objective  aspect,  touching  its  redemptive  and  revelatory  character, 
and  in  its  subjective  aspect,  touching  the  mode  of  its  origin  and  the 
nature  of  its  source. 

Dr.  Bacon's  book  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  discussion  of  tbe  external' 
and  internal  evidence  bearing  on  the  origin,  character,  and  integrity  of 
the  Fourth  Gotpel.  The  present  issue  in  regard  to  the  external  evidence 
as  formulated  by  Dr.  Bacon  isconcerneil  withiherelation of  Iheliterary 
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adications  of  knowledge  and  um  of  the  Gospel  or  of  "a  compiact 
>(ty  of  teadiing  like  that  which  we  have  io  the  Fourth  Gospel", — 
whether  in  the  fonn  of  qiiolations,  influences,  or  mere  ecbocfr— to  the 
second  center)-  tradition  of  It*  Johannine  authorship.  In  this  iuue  the 
datf  of  the  origin  of  the  Gospel  no  lonncr  holds  the  central  place. 
"To-day  we  are  not  concerned  with  'testimonies'  later  than  JustiD; 
nor  with  earlier  ones,  except  with  relation  to  a  tjuite  altered  problem. 
Testimanics  to  (he  existence  of  the  type  of  evangelic  tradition  known 
as  'Johannine'  are  superfluous  unless  earlier  than  Justin.  Those 
which  are  of  Justin's  age  or  earlier  never  connect  this  type  with 
John  (p^  89)".  Tlie  external  evidence  is  divided  into  two  periods  M 
about  17a  In  the  Uler  period  the  tradition  of  Johannine  authorship 
is  definite,  firmly  fixed,  and  general.  The  issue  concerning  this  Is  one 
of  orijtin.  How  did  it  arise  and  what  is  its  validity?  The  solution  of 
these  qaetlions  mu.-it  be  sought  in  the  earlier  period-  liencc  ihe  issue 
there  is  twofold  Are  the  indications  of  the  knowledge  and  use  of 
the  Gotpcl  in  this  period  of  such  a  kind,  in  "mode  and  measure",  as  to 
justify  the  view  <.'(  authorship  which  is  iteiicril  in  tlic  lalcr  period? 
And  what  light  do  these  plieiiomena  throw  on  the  origin  and  disseminn- 
,tion  of  the  Gospel,  and  on  the  origin  of  the  later  theory? 

After   examining   the   evidence   of   the   earlier   period.    Dr.    Bacon 
ches  the  conclusion  that  it  does  not  support  the  later  theory  of 
Johannine  authorship.     "It  is  a  result  of  something  more  than  con- 
troversial interest  to  observe  that  outside  the  little  group  of  Asiatics, 
Ignatitis,  Polycarp,  Justin,  even  the  faint  echoes  and  influences  to-day  ra- 
ther hesilHiingly  advanced  3i  possibly  showing  acquaintance  with  the  in- 
itruinenlutn  Jolianneum',  prove  on  closer  scrutiny  to  be  altogether  Il- 
lusory (p.  57)".    Moreover  the  silence  of  Papias  about  the  authorship 
of   the    Gospel — inferred    mainly    from   the   silence  of    Ircnxus   and 
Busebius —  weighs  heavily  amaiiist  the  later  theory  as  embodied  in 
the  various  argumenta,  the  Muratorianum.  Irenieus.  and  Cement  of 
Alexaitdria.    The  sources  of  this  theory  are  the  Acts  of  John,  which 
may  have  inHucnccd  the  argumenta  and  the  Muratorianum,  and  the 
Appendix  to  the  Gospel    (p.  86).     "What  becomes  of  the  tradition 
of  John  as  an  author?    Unless  we  greatly  mistake  the  evidence,  all  that 
connects  him  with  the  Fonnh  Gospel  runs  rapidly  out  in  mere  legend, 
^kther  bom  of  Gnostic  fancy,  or  educed  from  the  'Johannine'  writing* 
^■hemselves  (p.  gi)".    The  exiernal  evidence  points  in  .A^in  ai  the  place 
^Kf  the  Gospel's  origin  but  "after  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
^^W  Rome,  we  (ind  ilie  name  of  John  attached  to  it,  which  previously 

is  associated  with  the  book  of  Revelation The   first   attempt 

^■|to  secure  for  the  Gospel  and  P.pistles  the  same  apostolic  authority 
^fcigorouily — and  it  would  seem  successfully — .iMcrted  fi>r  the  Apcc- 
^■Klypsc,  is  made  (in  a  very  cautious  and  almost  ambiguuus  manner) 
^ni  aa  Appendix,  oltached.  it  would  scrm.  at  Rome-  (p.  99)"-  From 
this  it  would  appear  that  (he  later  theory  of  Johannine  authorship 
has  a  witness  in  the  earlier  period  in  die  Appendix  of  the  GospcL  It 
is  Implied  also  in  eeriain  passages  in  (he  Go«pel;  but  (hue  arc  held 
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10  be  interpolated  or  mis  interpreted  by  "R",  Uw  nilbor  of  tlw 
(pp.  Jj(i,  J59,  48^).    Dr.  Bacon'i  diiifiK  of  the  Appendix  in  Rooie 
■  SO  i*  based  not  apon  Mncrdc  ci-idcim  bai  upon  the  argnmeat  tnm 
silence,  upon  lii»  inference  frotn  tlic  "nxxlc  and  mtuorc"  of  iJir  lUenf 
the  CmpcI.  and  upon  his  conception  of  (he  development  of  ihc  lite  t.id 
thought  of  tbe  church  in  tbi*  period.    The  Epbcsiwi  residence  of  Ebc 
Apostle,  which  forms  a  distinvtivc  clement  in  the  bier  tradition.  6aii 
itip|)ori  ia  llic  culicr  period  in  JitifiQ  iDiaL  Ixxxi)  sod  in  the  Apo- 
calypse. 

The  imdilion  of  Ihe  Ephesian  rcGideoce  of  John  in  iu  Ircnxan  fota 
it  closely  connected  with  ['iipias.    Did  Irenzus  misunderstand  thcifi^f^ 
vot  of  Papias?    Dr.  Bacon  thinks  it  "irrationar  (p.  452  cf.  pL  77' »'  ^> 
to  doubt  the  cotKluiivraesf  of  Eutcbiut'  refutation  of  the  Irtoxn  inter- 
pretation  aod  offers  an  interpretation  o(  the  puss^KC  quoted  frura  Pipiu 
in   EuKb.  //.£.iii.  39J-4  (involving  a  conjcciural  emendation  of  ^ 
Itxt),  which  clitniiialcs  from  residence  in  Asia  boili  the  Apostle  sndttt 
Elder  John.    Like  many  other  interpreter*  of  this  pasMge  Dr.  Bwm 
hardly  <lot%  full  justice  to  the  opening  words  of  the  qooutioo  w 
iav  irorl  infiit  vur  xpM^vripvtt  iccJwn  ifinSifv.      The  statciitcnt  il>« 
"lie    lEuicbiusl   has   the   cJnilur   to   admit   thai   Papiai   did   not   r^"f 
State  that  he  had  twcn  'himself  a  hearer  ol  Aristion  and  the  Eld«t  Jibs' 
hut  only  |the  conecssivc      ycM     "at  all  events",  as  interpreted  b<l«*I 
'mentioned  them  frei|»eiitly  hy  name  and  fiave  Uieir  traditions  in  bit 
writings'  (pp.   lOjf,  cf.  pp.   119)"  accords  better  with  a  corrccl  **' 
egcsis  of  Papias'  words  than  with  the  language  of  Eusebitu'A^torw^ 
a    mil    TOV    irpia^vrifiov    'laidynv    ufniKoof    ttmif    ^t/n   yaiaVa^' 
AfOftaari     yofv     ireAAamt     avruiy     fu^^uifiuTat     iv    rott     avrov    mTf 
ypofL/iainv  riBjjaa  alnviv  vapa&uaw.    The  concessive  clause  betrays  o^J 
Huicliiui'  part  a  certain  scn*t  of  iosccurtiy  in  liii  inlerpretaticia  **' 
Fapiat,  but  .(hows,  as  Dr.  Ha-con  pcrceivei,  That  the  rcnittiilng  conttn** 
of  the  f'lvt!  bijoki  of  the  Jfifyfo<i(  atTorded  00  more  explicit  tupp^'* 
for  bis  aluck  on  the  IrcnxAn  view  of  Papias'  relation  of  jL>hn  th^^fl 
the  passage  which  he  quotes.     In  this  collection  Dr.  Bacon  aitribu^*'* 
to  Diociysius  the  idciililicalion  of  "the  John  of  Revelation  with  Jo^" 
Mark  of  .\et»";  but  this  h  scarcely  borne  out  by  EuseK  //.£.  vii  25.  '5' 
titiii<nrrofiypJaliativriv,0vKiv^ofv. .  .a\Aov8i'rutto(iiururJ*'A^*^ 
ytvofiinov.  The  'bcjitation "  (of«  iicv^v)  of  Papias  to  "subjoin  10  **' 
(iwn   intcrprciaiion  of  tbc  Lord's  woriU.  the  words  of  Aposlles"    ' 
thought  by  Dr.  Bacon  to  make  the  reference  to  the  Apostles  in    *Vj 
introductory  words  {m^  riy  irpta^vripw)  "ridiculous"  (p.  t3I )  ;  »*Vl 
yet  this  may  have  had  its  occasion  in  some  current  misuse  iti  Guo»'t1 
drclei  ol  esoteric  tradition  aliened  to  have  come  from  .apostolic  sourC^I 
Hence  beside  indicating  in  itapk   ruiv   vptafivripaiv  tlic  source  of   ^'^^ 
information,  Papias  adds    iia^t^uivfuvvi   v»Jp  afirw   iX^^oo*-.      ^— 
this  and  in  the  sentence  which  follows— o£  yjtp  rois  r&  voAXa  A«y 
fKUpoc    ktX.— just  sucii  a  background  is  suggested  Uf.  Liglitfoot, 
tityt  on  SufrrHDlural  Rtligion.  pp.  160II;  Polycarp,  ad  Phil,  vii;  af 
Bacon,  p.  4691. ) 
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jiof  ihe  Fplifiian  residence  of  the  Apostle  ta  liel<l 
a  irHdilioti  of  hU  raartyrdora,  cxplkity  witncMcd 
to  by  Papias,  r^fleclcd  in  cetiain  niArtyToloKica,  and  implied  in  levcral 
pusasu  in  the  New  TetUmcnt  The  priority  of  this  tradition  and  its 
tnuiwonhr  character  hAve  been  maintained  by  Schwartz,  Wellbau«eo, 
Bouuet,  and  Burkiii.  Dr.  Bacon  agrees  with  Boufsct  in  rciecttnit  the 
VMw  of  Schwatit  aiid  Wellluuieii  llial  tbc  martrrdatn  of  John  wai 
conirmporancoiit  with  that  of  Jbdik,  c<i,  44.  asMcifttinc  it  railwr  wttb 
lliai  of  Jatne*  ihe  Juhl  ca.  dj.  Accepting  Ibi^  I'apian  iraditimi  as 
auiheutk,  he  linds  the  mattyrdani  of  John  rellccleil  not  only  in  Mk. 
".  ^5-40— Malt.  XX,  jo-aj  but  alio  in  Hev.  xi.  1-13.  in  which  a  double 
martyrdom  (in  Jerusalem)  is  described.  Critical  study  of  Hefccitpput* 
Mcounl  of  the  death  of  James  the  Jan  ( Euaeb.  H.E.  xi,  t ;  cf.  Jo*. 
Ani.  XX,  0.1)  (lijcluses  doublette^  one  of  which  is  supponed  to  refer  to 
JoJui,  while  Ihe  d<«crip(ion  of  James  by  Epiphanius  contains  iruiit 
that  arc  characleristtc  of  John  ns  porirayed  in  the  New  TctUmcnt  and 
by  f'olycrates.  Finally  certain  patiuKe^  in  Ihe  Gotpcis,  when  studied 
in  llic  lighl  of  Ihe  Jewish  doctrine  of  ihe  "witnesses  of  the  McsMah" 
(a  Eaitivs  vi.  a6),  are  held  to  favor  ihe  view  that  the  function  of 
a  "followlntc  witness"  has  in  John'h  case  been  replaced  by  thai  of 
a  '"larrying  witncM*'  (<:/.  especially  Mk.  ix.  i;  Lk.  ix.  jf;  Jn.  xiii 
36;  xxi.  i8(:  Ml  xiv.  1&-32:  Mk.  vi.  45-sa:  Lk-  fx.  51-S6).  Dr. 
Bacon's  view  of  John'*  martyrdom  rc*t»  chiefly,  however,  on  the 
Papiaii  tradition:  '"r  apart  from  this,  the  combination  of  more  or 
Ids  uncertain  inferences  from  other  eources  is  quite  powerless  to 
Id  aside  the  latet  tradition  of  the  Epbeuan  lesitlence  of  tlie  Apoatle, 
sUfipuncd  at  il  is  by  the  most  natural  interpreialion  of  JuMin,  the 
Apoc.  and  the  Appendix  to  the  (iukpel.  The  I'apian  tradition  is  con- 
tained in  the  dc  Boor  frajcmeiu  which  is  said  by  Dr.  Bacon  to  declare 
"'ibat  John  and  James  his  brother  were  killed  by  the  Jews',  to  which 
an  inlerpolalor  of  the  Codex  Coislinianus  adds,  'thus  fulliUinE  the 
prophecy  of  Jesus  concerning  thcnt'  {p.  ija)."  I'rom  this  evidence 
Dr.  B»coin  concludes:  "Until  some  valid  reason  is  advanced,  there- 
fore, why  Ihia  doubly  attested  statement  of  ihc  martyrdom  of  Jamei 
and  John  may  not  have  stood  on  tlie  panes  of  Papias,  writing  ta. 
I5(\  it  must  be  accepted  as  the  simple  historical  fact,  in  perfect  harmony 
«Jth  Ihe  'prophecy'  it  wat  adduced  to  conlirm  (p  133)"-  I"  a  foot- 
note (Jbid.)  and  on  p.  144  reference  is  made  to  the  date  aMigned  in 
incient  martyrolonies  for  James  and  John.  The  validity  of  Dr. 
Bacon's  contention  in  regard  to  the  Papiati  tradition  depends  not  a 
tittle  on  the  accurao-  of  his  statement  of  (act  The  de  Boor  text 
rnds  Dairuie  hr  r^  itvripif  Xoyy  Xry(i,  «ri  'liaavv^  I  AeoXayot  nsi 
lajtmfiot  o  tlSeA^ut  atrot'  tnrit  'Im&aimv  S.v^i&tjv«.v.  The  title  i 
0w\^y«i,  which  Ur.  Bacon  omits,  is  the  clearest  indication  thai  tlicse 
words  Ciinnot  have  been  written  by  Papini  in  their  present  form. 
SchwarU,  it  is  true,  accepts  them  with  ihe  title  as  genuine  (Tod  d. 
Sohmt  X<b..  p.  7>;  bui  the  title  has  been  rejected  by  Boussel  (Ttuoi. 
Run^eham,  1905,  p.  aa?),  who  quotes  from  Schiirer  the  reference  to  Jo. 
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Chr.  Wotfii  Cartr  fkiSol.  et  eritiiir  in  N.  T.  IV.  l?,js  p.  jtJpt:    Hacie- 
DM  vero  ex  Doctoribui  eccksix  rerlcrii  nemo  alUttis  c*t.  qni  ante 
Eiuebium  Joinncm  hoc  tHulo  (u  ^toAoyou)  insigniv«nL     In  thu  con- 
nection  Dr.  Bacon  ipealn  of  Zahti  as  "vainlr"  endcavorinx  to  show 
that   P&pus  cannot  'rtMy  have  cadoned  thii  inwlition/  ind  quoict 
Porsehttngen  I'!,  pp.  147^,  but  apparently  nexlccis  Zahn's  ditcussion 
of  the  litte  A  fiwXoyot  <>n  PP^  i-W^-    Some  tmcertainty  at  lean  aitscbn 
alto  to  Dr.  Bacon's  reference  to  the  martj-rdoni  of  Jamei  and  John 
■1  "doubljr  attested".    Tbc  Codex  Coixlinianu*  docs  not  dciiniicly  in- 
clude itie  martyrdom  o(  James  in  the  Paptan  tradition.    But  even  were 
Dr.  Bacon's  view  a  correct  inference  from  the  reference  to  James  in 
the  following  word*  (vXt^piMTai  SijAoi^  fittk  tov  d&A^ov),  tberc  are 
lilcrRry  indicaiiont  that  the  Codex  is  not  an  independent  wiltKss  to  tbe 
Fapian  tradition  but  hai  been  influenced  fay  the  lourcc  front  whidi 
the  de  Boor  fractnent  comes.     The  Codex  also  coniaint  indicaiiont 
of   mtnal   corruption,     Tfaai    little    weight    con    be    ^ittnched    lo    the 
evidence  of  the  ancient  martyrolo^et   (tbe  earliest  of  which  19  the 
Syrihc  MS  uf  the  fifth  century   reprirsentinK  an  oricinal  not  eartier 
than   the  last   quarter   of   the    fourth   century),   hat   been   pomled   out 
by   Drummond,  /tuthorthif,  etc,  p.  233,  J.   H.    Bernard;    The   IritK 
Chmreh  Quorlfrly,  June,  1906,  Haniack,  Thtologisehf  Lileralmrttilmng. 
190^,    pp.    lOff,   J.   Artnitasc    RobinKiii,    Tkt   Itittoficot   Charatltr    o^ 
St.  Jolm's  Gospfl.  lOoB,  pp.  64?.    And  finally  is  not  this  an  instance 
in   which    the  combined  silence  of   Euncbius  and  Iretucus.— both   oC 
whom  were  familiar  with  the  wrtiinKs  of  I'apias — really  hat  signifi'- 
cancc  <r/,  Harnack.  Dif  Chrottohgie.  j.  pp.  6lJ5f}  ?    And  should  it  doc 
be  borne  in  mind  conitantly  tfaat,  whether  genuine  or  not,  the  Papiaia 
tradition  does  not  fix  the  date  or  tbc  place  of  John's  death? 

An  examination  of  tbc  "direct  internal  evidence"  yields  the  following 
result*.  In  tbe  Apocilypte. — a  writing  composed  of  E*alestinian  element* 
put  togetbcr  by  an  Ephesian  editor  worktnK  in  the  interests  of  ths 
province  of  Asia^the  sections  i-iii,  xxii,  8-3i  constitute  commenda' 
tory  prolotnie  and  epilogue  added  for  the  purpose  of  equipping  ther 
book  with  apostolic  amhority  (p.  174).    This  "'literary  fjction"  of  "Vie 
Ephcsian  editor  of  a  Palestinian  book  of  prophecy", — possible  only  after 
the  Apotlle's  death — h  the  Mnrting  point  of  the  tradition  of  the  pre- 
sence of  John  in  Asia  (p.  183).    The  elTect  of  the  Johannine  Epit' 
lie),  oonsiituthie  as  they  do  an  epilogue  to  the  Gospel  and  written  by  the 
author  of  the  substance  of  the  Gospel,  was  similar  but  more  eltttirc, 
containlnK  "not  a  word  to  even  remotely  suegcsi  the  name  of  John 
(p.  190)".     The  identiiimtion  of  the  author  of  the  Gospel  with  "the 
disciple  whom  Jesut  loved",  and  of  this  disciple  with  John,  was  madt 
by  the  author  of  the  Appendix,  who  also  subjcded  the  Gospel  to  1 
revision    (pp.   i92fT).     The  Gospel  circulated  for  some  time  without 
the  Appendix,  as  is  shown  by  Mk,  xvi.  9.     Tlie  Appendix  was  added 
about  130  at  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  Jerusalem  form 
of  evangelic  tradition  to  the   Roman  as  represented   in   proto-Iklarlc 
(p.  2t4.  cf.  pp.  368f). 
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The  (liscustioii  of  tb«  "tadirtct  internal  evidence"  bcffins  with  a 
MKitpanton  of  the  ol<lcr  "atomiuic"  method  and  lli«  method  exempli- 
fied hr  Mr,  Scott  in  bis  book,   Tht  Fourth  Gospel,  Us  Purpost  amd 
Tktohgy.    Tills  13  foltowed  by  a  sutement  of  Ihc  formative  principle  of 
tlic  Gotpel  hucd  upon  Jn.  xx.  30  nnd  involvinK  an  ex|>o&itii>ii  of  ihc  de- 
ttgii  ol  the  Gotjiel  as  revealed  ta  its  relation  to  Pautiniim.  the  Synop- 
tic tradition,  and  the  tboiisht  and  needs  of  the  post-apostolic  age. 
FollowinK   Scholten,   "the   diiciplc   whom    Jchik    lovrd"   is   understood 
as  an  ideal  figure.    The  relation  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Synoptic  Goipel 
is  diictii^cd  uiih  tome  dciall  am)  in  the  consideration  i.'f  ihr  lopa- 
graphical  and  chronolofirical  data  of  the  Gotpel  il  is  conceded  ih.tt  the 
author  manifefti  acquaintance  with  Pstcfitinian  conditions.    It  is  main- 
tain«d.  however,  that  bis  knowledge  of  the  country  i*  limited  to  "a 
particular  line  of  travel"  and  "bespeaks  not  a  companion  of  Jesus'  walks 
about  the  villages  of  Galilee  and  Perea,  but  the  pilgrim  antiijuary  of 
a  century  alter   whose  itarttnit  point  is  Jerusatcm    (p.  380)".     The 
chronology,  although  differing  wiilely   from  the  Lukan,  nevettheless 
preserves  in  some  of  its  features  an  apoilolic  tfadilion.    "Lk.  iil  23, 
w  far  from  representing  the  older  Palestinian  tradition,  merely  cor- 
relates the  primitive  date  for  the  crucifixion    (Tiberii  XV-XVI— aft- 
ag  A.D.)  with  this  evangelist's  own  synchronism  of  the  Nativity  with 
tlw  Census  of  Quirinius  (3-3  B.  C).    The  older  tradition,  .is  trace- 
able by  all  otlier  authorities,  merely  assened  that  Jesus  was  born  "Jn 
the  dayi  of  Herod  the  King",  and  that  He  had  "fully  Aiiainrd  Ihc  age 
Krhich  lielits  ihe  (cachet  (40  years)  when  he  began  to  leach  (p.  407)". 
I-eaving  out  of  consideration  the  interpglaied  section  Jn.  ti,  13-3;,  the 
representation  of  the  duration  of  Jesus"  ministry  accords  with  that 
of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  implying  a  tninistry  of  two  years.    The  Fourth 
Gospel  interjects  a  visit  to  Jerusalem  at  each  oi  Ihe  three  greater 
"feasts  of  Ihe  Jews",  besides  one  lesser  feast  (Dedication,  Jn.  x.  23) 
corresponding  with  each  division  of  the  ministry;— v.  t  (Pentecost)— 
Aik.  iL  i-iii.  6;  vii.  j-io  ( TaberaacJes)— Mt.  xii.  33-451  PaWon  Psm- 
over.    The  irtaimetit  of  iJie  "feasts  of  the  Jews"  is  thus  "not  historical 
l>ut  interpretative  and  doctrinal.    We  cannot  draw  from  it  an  itinerary 
of  Jcius'  journeys  during  the  ministry;  but  we  may  obtain  froni  it,  if 
w  will,  a  real  insight  into  the  mind  of  Christ,  as  understood  and  in- 
«crpretc<l  well-nigh  a  century  after,  on   'the   feasts  of  the  Jews'  as 
fluperse^leil  and  glorilied  in  the  ritual  of  the  Christian  Church  (p.  4>>)"- 
In   the  concluding   chapters  of  his  book   Dr.   Bacon   distinguishes 
tl»c  work  of  the  Analytical  School  from  that  of  the  Revisionists  and 
win  forth  his  own  view  concerning  the  editorial  work  of  "R",  its  charac- 
ter, motives  and  elTects.    In  this  work  be  tliinks  that  "R"  was  influenced 
in  some  respects  by  an  early  tradition. — poHibly  by  the  Gmpcl  ac- 
cording to  the  Hebrews.    That  the  subject  is  one  of  present  interest 
is  evidenced  not  only  by  the  literature  which  Dr.  Bacon  reviews  but 
also'  by  the  appearance  of  Spitta's  Das  J ohanntstvangtlium,  1910  and 
tlie  articles  by  A.  Meyer  in  the  Thtologisch*  Rundt<hau,  tgi(^  isff, 
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Dr.  Bacoa'i  general  view  of  the  origin  of  the  Fonttli  Gocpd  and 
the  tradition  of  it«  Apuiiobc  aaihonlup  b  well  nuninariMd  in  th« 
lollowiiig  patsAxc  (pp,  453O.  "Tin  wliolc  uKlcavor  somehow  or  otlNr 
to  connect  ihit  Jerutaleni  Elder  (the  Papian  "John",  a  member  of  a 
((roup  of  "iildcn"  ratdcni  iti  Jcnualcm]  with  the  *Johaiintnc  Epiitlu 
and  Goipcl  is  due  to  the  notion  thai  the  attacbincnt  to  them  of  tbe 
name  'John'  muU  lomebow  be  accounted  (or.  Bat  the  attacbmeot 
accounts  fur  itself  the  moment  wc  lind  a  prcvioitt  attachment  of  ft 
to  tbe  Epheniun  nporalyp^c  of  Revelation.  And  ihiii  we  do  liiid  madt 
in  Mveral  wtitert  uHne  decades  earlier  than  the  attacJiment  to  tlM 
rest  of  the  Kplieunn  canon.  Tbe  Kpislle  cinanaic  ii  i»  uoe  fron 
an  'Elder';  but  who  else  but  one  who  held  this  office  wotild  write 
cpiatlcs  to  the  churches?  Ai  an  earlier  point  of  our  diacastton  wc 
have  proposed,  simply  ai  a  working  hypothesis.  10  hloitify  Ihii  nameless 
Ephesian  'Elder'  of  t1i«  Epitttca  with  the  rcvcml  and  naaidessa  teacber 
of  Juttin  Martyr,  For  convenience  let  us  call  him  Theologo*.  The 
Elder  Thtotogoi  will  be  the  aiithor  of  the  Gospel  in  tbe  form  it 
potsesfcd  before  the  final  revision  which  aima  to  adapt  it  to  seneral 
ciretitaiion  and  identities  its  enigmatic  figure  of  tbe  Beloved  Utsdple 
with  the  Apostle  John,  Whether  previous  to  the  form  tCiven  it  by 
the  Elder  Tlieolngos  llie  Gospel,  or  elements  of  it,  had  circulated  in 
still  simpler  form  is  a  more  difficult,  perhaps  a  frt^tleu.  questioa 
Tbe  evidence  seems,  however,  10  the  present  writer  too  precarious  to 
warrant  the  assertion  that  this  earliest  hand  was  other  than  that  of 
TheoloKOs  himiell.  Whoever  ii  was,  his  qualificaiions  for  ihis  task 
were  by  no  means  those  of  an  apostte,  or  even  of  an  eye-witne**,  bni 
such  as  we  might  attribute  to  Apollos. 

"For  the  author  of  the  Appendix  and  recasler  of  the  Gospel,  who 
adjusted  the  Asiatic  or  Pauline  tradition  to  the  Petrine  of  Syria  and 
Rome,  wc  have  no  desijiiialioii  tare  tbe  title  Redactor.  This  editor 
(R)  gave  to  the  Gospel  it*  authoritative  ctirrency  by  his  unnatural 
identification  of  'the  disciple  whom  Jestu  lored'  with  the  sod  of 
Zebedee,  and  by  ascribing  10  htm  the  writing  and  leslitnony.  R  was  a 
contempiirary  of  I^apias,  Polycarp,  and  Justin,  probably  a  Roman.  He 
doubtless  liclievcd  with  Papias  and  Justin  that  'John  the  Apostle'  had 
been  'in  the  Spirit'  in  the  island  of  Patmos,  whence  he  had  addressed 
letters  to  the  churches  of  .\si3.  What  more  naiural  than  to  attribute 
to  John  the  anonymous  Gospel  aliio?  K  knew,  moreover,  that  Polycarp 
claimed  to  have  seen  anil  hcurd  that  Apostle — whether  correctly  or  by 
confusion  with  some  other  depends  upon  the  date  of  the  Apostle's 
death.  Polycarp's  memories  and  the  Seven  Epistles  of  Rev.  i-iii.  would 
tend  to  make  John  the  natural  patron  of  Asia.  Otherwise  there  is 
notliing  to  indicate  that  R  thought  of  him  as  having  ever  been  there. 
Ob  ihe  contrary,  it  is  Peter  who  is  carried  away  "whither  he  would  not", 
and  John  who  "abide*'  with  the  Rock.  So  the  ^urnron'iiHiiHi  undcr- 
Mands  ihe  Apfiendix,  and  so  it  was  probably  meant  Even  for  Ignatitis 
and  Polycarp,  Paul,  not  John,  is  still  the  Apostle  of  Asia". 
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CftRATA  :  p.  zl.  n.  3.  MmmiUaM  tm  MicmilUo-     p.  jj,  a.  4.  Ui.  for 

^*»    {L  40,  L  19;  p.  S9.  1-  at.    189a  (or  t8tA-7.     p.  hy  1.   4.  PAilaJ.  lot 

^^tiif.   p,  76. 1.  6,  tri  tot  in.    p-  9).  n  a.  I  [.  t  for  J,  laiwnx  lor  fniMHt. 

pk  m6,  B.  i>  //(r  U>i  //iter.     p>  IIO.  Ureek,  1.  S,  woUoi  for  troAAot      p.  iiOv 

CZvbI,  I.  10.  (aun  Tot  More  iXXorpiat.    p.  tti,  a.  1,  1.  4,  '■  ArBi(u  "  for 

**  AtKaian".     p.  iij.  1.  6.   juatf^ot  (or  padifnu.     p-  ri3.    I.  13.  inurritAM 

fiOT  JKuTTuAdt'     p.   11^,   I.  14.   'A^toTioMi   lot  'Apuniuitn.     p.   114,   I,  fl, 

Jtati/Tai  (or  pafitfrmi.    p.  Ir6,  Greek.   1.  *.  i\ii6tia^  (or  lUij^c^.    p.  116^ 

^^nti^  1,  C,   rpttfivTiptia  (Of  wptafivripwv.     p.  117.  [.  7,  rou  ftw  rrf,     p. 

z  X  ;.  Crtck.  I.  1,  avrof  for  aurtiv.     p.  of,  1    3.  iar  (or  (I.     p   llf,  I.  6,  clm> 

foi  tim',  Ti'  (or  2t(.     p  1)9.  n.  1.  di  (oral      p.  144.   n   1.  i.  (p.  143)  for 

Cf>-  133)-     p.  lis,  I,  10.  iivavurrii  for  dfioirwrrof.     p.  ^3^.  n.  3.  I.  j,  F»ttMr 

f^€  Uttr.     p,  336.  o.  3,  I.  1,  <tvrov  (of  avroif,  'luiaivov  (or  *lMi'np>.     p.  »90. 

'•      9,  roit  jfption  (orrAt  XP*"'^-     P'  J'**-  '■  *-  "00'"  '"'  "or",     p.  jji,  1. 

^»o.  ntrnilatti  tot  attemiiJilij.     p.  39C.  n.  1.  1.  1.  "du"  (or  dCr.     p.  404,  I.  16, 

S  :  I  (or  1:5.     p.  40s.  n-  1.  1-  >.  iM$r{Tii  lot  /m^^nu.     p  413.  o.  $,  J/tr  lot 

■^ftw.      p,  434.   I  9.  irfXTc^  for  itydiri},     p.  4Sa.  d.  i.  I.  3.   ''pp.  jbSn."  for 

""¥>p.  367ir.".     p.  joa.   1-  I  1  p.  S03.  I- !»:  p'  S)".   P»r-  J.   I.  9.  "S^on'M" 

^•w"  "  SuoaU  '.     p.  J09.  D.  1,  I.  a,  GUn  kmiittdtn  lor  CltiihnitridtH. 

fnmttto».  W1U.IAH  P.  Aruetvokg. 

Sjkbt  in  tus  Xsw  Testament.    An  Enquiry-  into  the  usr  of  the  Word 
QnSiia  in   All   PusMgcs  Jinil  a   Survey  of  (he  evidence  rnnccming 
die  Holy  Spirit    By  EuwAMt  Wiluam  Winstanlev,  B.D..  Trinity 
CollcBG.    Cambridge    Inipector   of    Kcligiom    Education    in    the 
OioccM  of  Lichfield.    (Zamliiidge :    at  the  University  Pres».     190& 
bix,  ppb  166.    Price  3/6  net. 
Thii  little  book  eonusts  of  an  Introductory  Survey  in  which  typical 
^^cunplet  of   the  use   of  mitXifka  in   the    Greek  Old   Testiimml.  and 
"JfJifeOty  of    P'''    in  the  Hcl>rew  Scriptures,  are  cln-i,iilie<l ;  further,  of 
^   -"K  of  all  the  New  Tcsiament  paMAgcs  in  which  irvi^^u  occur*,  with 
"t^f  anaotation  of  each.  10  which  ia  added  a  itatislical  table  affording 
^    (ontpcctu*  of  disiritiution :  finally,  a  diRCUMion  of  the  New  Teita- 
'^ut  evidence  with  a  view  to  dctinins  the  doctrine     The  inductive 
Pan  of  Uie  work  appears  lo  have  been  carefully  done.     If  the  con- 
^uiont  drawn  in  the  doting  leciion  arc  not  altogether  satisfactory, 
Uiii  u  in  part  doe  to  the  critical  prcmisea  of  the  author,  which,  in  our 
*iew.  render  him  over-tuspicious  of  the  objectivity  of  the  record  in 
^  Gotpcis  and  the  Acts.     It  is  due  to  this  that  in  the  Icachins  and 
^oertTiationi  of  our  Lord,  a»  repi^rtcd  by  the  Synoptiitt,  he  is  unable 
te  find  any  "direct  assertion  that  ia  ivtli  tstabXithtd  daiminE  the  Holy 
Spirii  ai  the  Inipirer  of  Hi*  tnetsage  and  work".    But  ihc  teiiimony  of 
'<"  wofdi  spoken  by  Jesns  in  t)ie  synuKOKue  at  Nazareth  is  ruled  out 
**■  Ihe  sole  ground  that  "there  is  evidence  of  a  purposeful  artistic 
finipositioo  of  the  episode"  and  *'tbat  such  a  daim  at  that  time  is  not 
'^  •tcord  with  the  silence  otherwise  observed  by  our  Lord  in  the  early 
^^ths  of  his  minbiry".    A  less  suspicious  criiicitm  might  have  con- 
ned Hself  with  regardinK  the  episode  anticipated  by  Luke,  without 
that  account  (luestionir^  its  authenticity.     Similarly,  the  statement 
Matt.  xiL  aS  is  doubted  btcatuc  the  parallel  passage  in  Luke  has 
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"by  lh«  fiTigeT  of  God"  instead  of  "by  the  Spirit  of  God".  In  Lokt 
xj.  13  llie  itUttnct  to  the  Spirit  i*  tzpUincd  as  "due  to  the  interpret*- 
tion  from  Christian  life"  011  ibc  baus  of  a  eotaftxiuM  with  Matt, 
vii.  4  ("sood  thing*"  initead  of  "tlie  Holy  SpirK"),  sod  in  tlie  »amc 
way  Matt.  x.  30  =  MIc  xiii.  1 1,  which  promiae  the  help  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  dcfenie  of  the  ditciples  at  witnesses  to  Oirut,  are  held  to  reflect 
llie  story  of  early  peneeulion.  Why  the  passage  in  which  Jesus  fpeak* 
about  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit  in  connection  with  bis  casting 
out  of  detnoni  (Mntt.  xii.  jt  =  Mk.  iii.  39  =  Lk.  xii.  jo)  should  not 
be  taken  at  its  face  value,  simply  because  "the  claim  to  the  Spirit  upon 
Him  is  mdtreclly  made",  we  are  unable  10  see.  Rut  not  merely  in 
regard  to  the  sayings  attributed  to  Je»us,  also  as  regards  the  narratire 
of  the  Evangelists  where  it  speak&  oi  the  Spirit  in  connection  with 
Jesus,  the  author  seems  to  be  sceptical.  He  breaks  the  force  of  the 
account  of  Jesus'  baptism  by  calling  attention  to  the  variations  in  tlw 
several  narratives  and  to  what  he  calls  "the  throwing  back  of  the 
anointing  of  Jesus  in  the  written  records  as  time  went  on".  By  thb 
is  meant  that  the  "anointing"  was  first  placed  at  the  transligu ration, 
then  at  the  baptism,  and  finally  as  tlie  last  step  in  the  apprebcnsioa 
of  the  Person  of  Jesus  at  the  conception.  For  the  negative  conclunon 
reached  l)i«  writer  seeks  to  account,  somewhat  hesitatingly,  in  tbc 
following  manner :  "May  it  not  be  that  tlie  immediacy  of  His  coia- 
munion  with  the  Falhcr  was  such  that  He  did  not  need  to  speak  of 
His  endowment  with  the  Messianic  Spirit,  and  that  in  his  trsining  of 
the  Twelve  He  led  them  to  treasure  a  direct  access  lo  the  Father  in 
prayer  during  the  days  of  His  flesh?"  That  Jesus  should  have  re- 
garded the  influence  of  the  Spirit  as  introducing  Into  his  own  or  tbe 
lUsciples'  comnitmion  with  God  any  degree  of  indirectness,  we  ^<1  it 
hard  to  belie\'e.  The  whole  tenor  of  the  conception  of  tbe  Spirit  and 
hii  functions  seems  to  be  against  ibis.  The  Spirit  is  the  very  factor 
which  not  only  renders  commttiiion  with  God  possible,  but  also  renders 
it  most  direct  and  intimate. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  references  in  Acts  the  same  distinctioB 
between  the  viewpoint  of  the  author  and  that  of  the  acting  and  speak- 
ing persons  ol  the  history  obtrudes  itself  with  the  same  effect  of  prc- 
venliiiB  the  arrival  at  a  clear-cut  definition  of  the  early  apostolic  doc- 
trine. The  distinction  is,  of  course,  guile  legitimate  in  itself,  the  point 
of  view  from  whicb  Luke  regards  the  Spirit  and  his  operation  need 
not  be  in  all  respects  the  same  as  that  from  which  Peter  in  his  speeches 
approaches  the  subject.  Bui  when  the  suspicion  is  given  place  that 
Luke's  point  of  view  has  been  worked  into  tlie  Petrine  addresses^  the 
data  on  which  the  student  relies  for  tracing  the  developmeot  beeome 
wonhlcss.  Mr.  Wiiistanle;-  thinks  that  Luke  writes  of  tbe  Spirit  U  h« 
does  because  of  the  living  ex[>erieiicc  and  the  vivid  realisation  he  had 
of  bis  work  in  the  Christian  life  around  him,  and  that  in  consrcsa- 
tions  which  were  to  a  large  extent  Pauline.  Hence  the  dominance 
of  the  conception  of  tbe  Spirit  in  his  thought-world  both  in  the 
first  and  the  second  treatise.  And  yet  the  author  is  compelled  to 
admit  a    fact,  which  alone  we  believe  is  suiKcJent  to  diKredit  this 
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*T>!ibM»;  "The  inily  Pauline  level  of  leaching  i»  unaiuinc<t.  the 
^^^'f^truic  nf  (he  Spirit  M  the  mouIJcf  and  rashioner  of  the  Cbrislian'i 
'^Titr  life  is  uoaMunllaied."  How  l.uke,  suppOMng  that  be  aclualljr 
corned  back  ih«  idci  of  the  Spirit  current  st  bis  time  of  writing  into 
Uic  earliest  histoir  of  the  Church,  could  have  possibly  refrained  from 
attributing  to  the  Spirit's  influence  the  phenomena  of  high  moral  nnd 
^religiooi  life  of  theie  early-  days,  it  it  difficult  to  understand.  The  fact 
Peter's  references  to  the  Spirit  in  their  sub-PjuIine  charscter  ad- 
tinbly  At  into  the  time  to  which  the  hiitorian  assigns  tliem  and 
C^xitlilute  one  of  the  most  siriking  marks  of  the  auihenttcity  of  these 
^P^Mchcs  and  of  the  trustworthiness  of  Luke  as  a  reporter. 

"The  grejit  problem  in  connection  uith  the  New  Tesisment  doctrine 

the  Spirit  lies  in  the  Pauline  teaching,  in  tbe  remarkable  widening  out 

the  sphere  of  operation,  its  extension  to  the  fundamentBl  processes 

the  Cbnstian  life  and  its  transition  in  consequence  from  the  abrupt 

tbe  organic,  equable  and  constant.     The  author  makea  no  serious 

vmpi  to  solve  this  problem,  nor  could  this  have  been  satisfactorily 

«mptcd  within  the  limits  of  so  brief  and  elementary  a  discussion. 

It  the  peculiarities  of  the  Pauline  (caching  might  .11  least  hare  been 

iHght  out  with  greater  distinctness,  eipecially  the  sll-imporiant  point 


a' 
i« 

a. 


^*'— t  to  Paul  tbe  Spirit  is  not  merely  a  Spirit  whom  Christ  bestows, 
*»«  a  spirit  first  of  aW  stibjectively  Christ's  own.  indwelling  in  the 
C^S«>rified  humanity  of  the  Saviour,  since  tbe  resurrection,  so  that  it  is 
■**>«  <}uiie  the  iaine  when  Peier  says:  Oirisi  ha*  sent  (orlh  the  Spirit, 
■■^  when  Paul  aflinns  the  same  fact  in  various  ways.  Hence  (or  Paul 
*■  tflerent  results  follow  not  as  yet  connected  with  the  fact  in  the 
^^striuc  leiKhing,  chief  and  most  central  of  all  the  life-union  between 
^— •»ri)t  and  tlie  believer,  while  also  the  soteriologic^il  identilication 
'*^»*eni  Christ  and  the  Spirit  in  the  light  of  this  acquires  a  new 
^*^£Tii6iance. 

In  ihe  treatment  of  tlie  Juhannine  writings  the  ume  dubiousncM  crops 

^^si.    Is  it  really  necessary  to  assume  two  strands  of  teaching,  one 

^^^Mtiiie.  the  other  characteristically  Johannine,  simply  because  the  new 

^^■^  is  sometimes  delincd  as  a  birth  from  God,  at  other  limes  as  a 

'^^■Th  of  the  Spirit?    Does  not  tlie  Spirit  stand  precisely  for  that  which 

«»*-ijiBatcs  from  God  supernatural ly  f    Nor  do  we  think  that  the  differ- 

*^«s  of  representation  in  the  closing  diicouises  of  the  Gospel  are  sufH- 

•■«niljr  real  even  to  invite  the  suspicion  that  here  "another  hand  of  the 

**  aui  school"  is  traceable,  "to  whom.  In  view  of  Church  traditions,  the 

^I*»its  work  was  insufficiently  prominent".     The  variation  that  the 

^Bifii  is  rcprcscnicd  on  the  one  h;ind  a*  sent  "by  the  Father",  on  the 

^**»t  hand  as  "by  Jesus  from  the  Father"  is  certainly  an  insuflident 

^^^M  for  such  an  inference,  to  which,  we  are  glad  to  say,  the  author 

**'^*n»a  in  the  end  cummit  himself  positively. 

^  Srkf  paragraph  is  dn-oted  to  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  and  the  con- 

**«*lii(  recnarks  on  the  "Present  Sitrnificance"  of  Ihe  doctrine  speak 

*^^*eiilly  and  soberly  of  the  mystery  of  the  triune  Being  of  God,  to 

^^^  the  doctrine  of  tbe  Spirit  is  one  of  the  Scripture  avenues  of 
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approach,  the  autbor'i  psniciilnr  ctmccta  being  ro  warn  asatnsl  »  vat 
of  the  worti  "person"  with  irithentic  iinplkatioitt. 
PriHtfl»n.  GcnitAKDVS  Vos. 


The  ffACKCWTOsro  or  mr.  Gonrnji ;  on.  Jithaism  in  thi:  Pmoo  nrrw^ey    -m 
IH«  Olb  ahd  Nkw  Te4TA»iesri.     The  Tw«nlieth  Scries  of  tht  ^ 
CunnioKhtin  I.cclurcp.    lly  William  FAiKWKATnm.  H.A.,  Uimrtei — s 
o(   (he   Uunnikicr   Uniced   Free  Church,  Kirkcald)-.     EdJabuffh^ 
T.  &  T.  Clark.    tgoSi.    Imponwl  by  Charle*  Scriboer"*  Soiu.    dro.;^ 
pp.  XXX,  45&    $J^K>  net 
"The  BackgTPUiid  of  ibc   GotpcU"  meani  the  backgroand  of  rtii^_ 
C«spel-hiitor>-,  not  the  background  of  the  Gospels  as  litcnry  docu — 
lacms,  and  ii  would,  pcrkapt,  have  been  better,  for  thit  reason,  if  th^ 
title  bad  uted  the  noun  ia  the  Hiiii-ular.    Mr.  Fairwcatlier  is  the  aitthor 
of  From  lilt  EriU  to  ikt  Advent,  one  of  the  volume*  of  the  "Bftile 
Clast  Handbook"  series.     In  the  present  work  the  latter  part  of  lltt| 
same  period  is  dealt  with,  after  a  broader  fashion,  not  for  the  sakt  i 
of  the  external  history  aa  such,  but  in  order  to  exhibit  the  developmeat  ( 
of  Judaism   as  a   spiritual    movement     The   inAoence  of    Bonistfl 
Rtlig'wn  of  Judaism  is  clearly  traceable  in  Fairweatber's  point  of  view 
and  manner  of  Ireatment.    To  him,  as  lo  Rmi«!>et,  the  ceniral  Bienific- 
ance  of  the  hitlor)'  of  Judaism  consists  in  this,  that  h  means  the  trans- 1 
formation  o(  a  national- re ligion  into  a  church- religion,  and,  in  connec- 
tion with  this,  the  denationalising  of  the  religion  in  the  deeper  sense 
of  a  steady  proxress  towards  univcrsaltsn),     ,\nd  he  further  axrees 
vrtth  Bousset  in  the  opinion  that  this  movement  towards  universal  and 
Spiritualiied  religion  was  arretted  and.  so  far  as  Judaitm  itself  is  con- 
cerned,   proved    abortive.     .'Vs    was    pointed    out    in    our    review   of 
Bousset's  work  some  )-cars  ago,  this  oonstroction  rests  on  the  accept- 
ance of  the  current  critical  hypothesis  regardins  the  post-exitic  origia 
of  the  legal-church  1y  organisation  of  Israel,  and  Fairweatber's  vcrsioal 
of  it  also  presupposes  this.     In  still  another  respect  the  author's  dis> 
cussioii  leads  him  into  the  ticid  of  Old  Testament  criticism.    By  placing 
Daniel,  most  of  the  wisdom- writings,  and  parts  of  the  prophetic  lilcr- 
stare  and  of  the  Psalms  within  the  period  dealt  wiUi,  these  become 
included  among  the  soarccs  and  tlie  phenomena  of  the  history.    Nor  ill 
this  merely  a  <iuc3lion  of  chronology.     Being  classed  with  the  other ' 
products  at  the  Judaistic  movement,  tliese  Old  Testament  pieces  neccs* 
sarily  share  in  the  jtidgment  the  writer  passes  upon  this  movement  in 
its  various  phases  and  aspects.    Thus  we  arc  told  that  in  the  ethical 
litcratttrc  of  the  period  "there  was  no  sense  of  spiritual  proportion , 
tending  to  frame  life  into  a  moral  unity"  and  that  it  "mechanically'^ 
groups  together  numerical  lists  of  otherwise  unconnected  things"  (p. 
i8)  and  the  reference  is  not  merely  to  Sinwh.  bin  also  to  Provcths, 
Even  the  Decalogue  comes  in  for  its  share  of  i-riiicism,  together  witb  i 
HilleJ,  on  account  of  the  negative  tenor  of  its  rules  (ibid.).    From 
point  of  view  of  an  intensive  particularism  the  slian>  division  in  the 
Psalms  between  the  poor  and  rich,  oppressed  and  powerful,  pious  and 
godlcs,  is  censured  (p.  19).    .^Uo  the  defect  of  (he  mystical  piety  in 
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lie  Pulms  is  pointed  oat.  It  is  raid  to  have  lacked  inspirational 
force  (p.  37,  note  3).  On  p,  ij8  the  lilcrnturc  of  the  wisdom  books  is 
ui<l  (o  bear  "witness  to  tli«  prevalence  of  tbe  latne  uliiggiih,  prnstrate 
rationaliitk  spirit"  <u  had  already  shown  itself  In  the  dayi  of 
HsKgai  and  Zechariah).  Nor  daea  the  author  hesitate  I9  mgKctt  that 
the  visionary  method  of  propheey  was  adopted  by  Ezckiel  in  depend- 
ence upon  the  Babylonian  relixinn  (p.  45).  On  the  other  hand  it 
should  be  stated  that  wherever  the  author  lias  occasion  to  speak  of 
the  leaching  of  Jcjus  there  is  a  noteworthy  absence  of  obserrations 
of  this  character.  In  discussing  the  two  extremes  of  the  hypcr-apoca- 
lypltc  and  the  hyper- spiritual ixiiig  interpretations  of  our  Lord's  teach- 
inc.  he  strikes  a  happy  mean  and  makes  many  excellent  points.  The 
whole  section  devolcd  to  the  Apocalypse  literalure  may  \jv  considered 
nut  only  the  most  interesting  but  also  the  best-executed  part  of  the 
book.  Il  is  trve  here  again  the  influence  of  Bousset  Is  clearly  percep- 
tible, over  against  the  Euenic  derivation  of  the  Apocalyptic  writings 
<WelIhaiisen  and  Thomson)  or  the  tlieory  of  [heir  cs.icniially  Jewish, 
Pluirisaic,  scribal  provcuicBCc  (Porter,  Hais^),  or  the  view  tliat  they 
Were  of  Jewish -Hellenistic  origin  f  Friedliinder)  our  author  takei  the 
stand  that  the  probaSiliiies  point  to  an  oriental  orijiin.  He  works  this 
out  In  the  specific  form  given  to  it  by  Bousset,  that  (he  Persian  rather 
than  the  Babylonian,  or  the  Persian  through  the  Babylonian  religion,  is 
the  source  of  this  remarkable  development  in  the  Jewish  eufhatology 
and  lakes  pains  to  uphold  It  against  the  criticism  that  has  been  passed 
upon  Bousscl's  theory  in  various  quarters.  As  a  special  point  of  detail 
agreement  with  Bousset  we  notice  the  suitgesiion  on  p.  .^  thai  Daniel 
probably  found  a  mysterious  concrete  picture  of  the  Son  of  Man 
already  to  hand  and  made  symbolic  use  of  iL 

The  book  is  very  readable  and  free  from  technical  abstruseiieu, 
a  result  largely  due  to  the  collection  of  tlie  notes  dealing  with  detail- 
points  into  an  appendix  at  the  close  of  the  book  An  excellent  bibliog- 
raphy is  likewise  appended,  in  which,  however,  the  proof-reading  of 
the  Gernun,  French  and  Dutch  titles  should  have  been  more  careful 
<«fpcclally  on  p.  4*31)  Of  typographical  errors  wp  have  noiiced;  jnti 
for  Stat  on  p^  61 ;  5J  for  6$  on  p.  164 ;  pairioiie  for  patriiiic  on  p.  Z35 ; 
rtligian  for  rtmrrttltoii  on  p.  359.  In  the  note  about  the  etymology 
of  the  name  Eaiene*  on  p.  201J  n  and  (^  stand  for  n. 

Princeton.  GiEKnABDtn  Vos. 

EMU.r  CnKiSTiAKrrv.    By   S.   B.  Bi-acx,   M.A.,  Chicago.    The  Open 
Court  Publishing  Company.     (Without  date.     Preface  dated  Sep- 
tember 31,  1908).    Pp.  xi.  93. 
Il  is  not  an  easy  task  to  treat  of  Christianity  (rnm  the  time  of  Jesus 
to  the  time  of  Orlgcn  in  the  space  of  eighty  eight  smalt  pages,  of 
whkh  the  first  nineteen  are  devoted  to  a  general  characteriration  of 
Western  and  Eastern  (^rlslianity.    All  that  can  be  expected  of  such 
■n  attempt  is  a  brief  ontlitie  of  the  most  essential  features  of  the 
history,     But  even  this  cannot  be  done  without  being  controlled  by 
the  author's  point  of  rlew:  and  when  this  differs  fundsmenlally,  as 
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Hr.  Bbck't  does,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Mtircca,  the  treatmeot 
c&n  be  rtfiarded  only  u  illustrative  of, — and  in  a  mtuan  ftlso  a«  a 
test  of— tile  validily  of  the  author's  point  of  view, 

Mr.  Black  (reals  Christianity  nnd  its  histoiy  from  the  naturaliitic 
point  of  view  and  ctaploya  the  comparative  method,  having  evidcntty 
been  inllu«n«ed  ttrongljr  by  the  "religio-hJstorical  method".  The  book 
contains  many  bare  assertions :  cither  accepts  or  favors  miuiy  wild 
conjectures;  and  is  ttrangcly  undiscriminating  in  the  use  of  source*. 
The  style  is  abrupt  and  diKresslons  arc  frequent.  The  remarks  on 
the  texiual  criticiim  of  the  .\'ew  Testament  and  on  the  English  vcrsioo 
(pL  a?)  do  not  inspire  conAdcncc;  the  cxegetical  method  is  frequently 
unconvincing,  quite  apart  from  its  premises ;  and  the  suggestion  of 
problems  is  all  loo  meaner  to  be  really  InforminK, — for  example 
(p.  53) :  "It  is  interesting  to  nole  that  Aramaic  docs  not  diulngtiitti 
between  'Man'  and  'Son  of  M^n'.  No  title  has  been  more  discussed 
than  this  title  of  'Son  of  Man'.  The  language  testimony  therefore 
is  importaiiL"  Of  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  it  i*  said 
(p.  86)  :  "The  New  Testament  was  notoriously  written  in  the  every 
day  lanitusge  of  Uic  people ;  it  is  only  quite  recently  that  this  has  been 
made  clear  by  the  recovery  of  numerous  contemporary  documents." 
Tlie  author  mentions  the  "well  authemicated  anecdote"  of  Polycarp*s 
answer  to  Marcion't  salutation  fp.  68),  'I  recognise  the  first-born  of 
Satan',  and  comments  upon  it :  "It  Is  one  of  tlie  most  singular  phenom- 
ena in  history,  this  bitter  hatred  on  the  part  of  men  of  eminent  piety, 
of  men  of  blameless  life  whose  theological  views  are  diRerent";  and 
yet  after  a  few  pages  he  himself  writes  (pp.  84ff.) :  "A  book  like  this 
is  not  intended  for  controversial  niaitcr,  but  the  student  is  wanied 
not  to  suppose  that  anything  advanced  by  Hort-Mayor  is  likely  to 
weaken  the  positions  of  Hatch  and  Hamack,  anainst  whom  their 
polemic  is  directed.  The  English  student  is  rarely  aware  of  the  change 
that  has  been  brought  abotic  in  philosophy  on  the  Continent  by  tlie 
works  of  Schopenhauer  and  Eduard  v.  Hartmann:  most  of  what  is 
called  philosophy  in  Enuland  is  nothing  btit  the  elaborate  and  elusive 
plirascglogy  in  which  obsolete  theology  is  re-stated." 

i'rif..-elon.  William  P.  Abmstbo.y«. 

PAaAuroHENA.    Bemains  of  Gospels  akd  Savikcs  or  CBUSt.    By 
Rev.  Bkrxbakd  Pick,  Ph.D.,  D.D.    Chicago.    The  Open  Court  Pub- 
lishing Company.     1908.     Pp,  xi,  15& 
The  ArocRvpnAL  Acts  of  Paul,  Persx,  John,  Amduw  and  Thomas. 
By  BeaKBARD  Pick.    Chicago.    The  Open  Court  PubUshins  Com- 
pany,    i!»9.     Pp.  xiv.  376. 
In  his  Paralifomena  Dr.  Pick  has  published  an  English  translation 
of  •omc  of  the  earlier  Apocrypha!   Gospels  and  of  certain   of   the 
Agraphn;  in  his  Apocryphal  Am.  an  Enjclish  translation  of  the  more 
important   representatives  of   this  type  of   early  Christian   literature. 
The  two  volumes  contain  extensive  bibliographies:  they  will  not  be 
without  value  in  spite  of  certain  inaccuracies  in  the  translation.    Tb« 
Student  of  diese  nibjecta  will,  however,  need  more  than  Dr.   Pick's 
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books  supply,  and  tti«  fcadcr,  who  cannot  test  the  translation  by  refer- 
ence to  ihc  original  texif,  niusi  u»c  them  for  gcncinl  rather  than  (or 
exact  informuion. 

The  examiiMtion  of  Dr.  Pick**  work  has  been  attended  with  diflktil- 
ties;  and  not  lli<  Iea»t  o(  these  has  been  uncenainty  concernuig  the 
lext  from  which  Ihe  traii^laiion  was  made  In  the  "pretecc"  to  the 
Apooyfkal  Acts  Or.  I'ick  uUimt  for  hit  work  the  merit  of  being; 
"ibc  first  effort  to  iiiiikc  the  rrwarches  of  Lipsius,  Bonnet,  Schmidt, 
etc,  acccMtble  to  the  English  reader*'.  Turning  to  the  Acts  of  John 
I  have  made  a  coniparisoii  of  Dr.  Pick's  tran»Iaiion  of  a  number  of 
chapters  with  the  various  authorities  (or  the  text.  From  this  compai^ 
iaoii  it  appears  that  Dr.  Pick  has  translated  an  eclectic  text,  sometimes 
following  the  text  of  Bonnet,  sometimes  that  of  Tischendorf;  some- 
times departing  from  Bonnet  in  his  estimate  of  manuscripts;  sometimes 
adopting  the  conjectural  emendations  of  Bonnet,  of  James,  or  of  Ueo- 
ncckc.  Thus  the  text  which  underlies  the  translation  is  inaccessible 
except  at  it  may  be  reconstructed  from  these  authorities.  The  results 
of  such  a  reconstruction  being  necessarily  uncertain.  Dr.  Pick's  work 
would  have  possessed  greater  value  if  it  had  been  based  upon  Bon- 
net's text  and  emendations,  other  cinendalions  being  limited  to  foot- 
oolet. 

The  examination  of  the  translation  of  the  Acts  of  John  has  dis- 
closed (0  a  large  number  of  omissions  compared  with  Bonnet's  text, — 
many  of  them  being  witboui  sdciuate  authority;  (3)  the  adoption  in 
tome  instances  <if  what  is  certainly  a  corrupt  text. — in  one  instance  of 
a  conjectural  emendalian  by  Tischendorf  of  an  illegible  text  where 
Itonnet's  text  is  based  upon  manuscript  authority  (Bonnet,  p.  157,  11 ; 
Tischendorf.  p.  a?©) !  (3)  wrong  or  inadequate  renderings;  (4)  typo- 
graphical errata.  It  will  not  be  possible  to  tabulate  here  in  detail  the 
restilts  of  this  examination.  1  shall  give  merely  a  few  of  what  seem 
to  me  to  be  wrong  or  inadequate  translations.  The  references  are  to 
paigc  and  tine  of  Bomiet's  text;  the  abbreviations  arc,  B(onnct,  Ada 
Apos.  Afot.  ii.  1, 1898),  T<isch*ndorf,  Ada  Apoi.  Apoc.  1851),  J(ames. 
^pit.  Ante  ii,  1807.  in  Cambridge  Texts  und  Studi*s,  v),  Z(aba,  Atla 
Joan.  t88o),  H(cnnccke,  flandbuch,  1904). 

154.  3if,  Ktu  kafiaiv  Tu  waK^mv  avmv  JSijitm-  ly  avTif  ^oCvtiMn  Surtl 
^ipaf  &io  "takes  his  pallitmi,  together  with  about  two  handfuli  of 
dates*  (p.  IZ9  n-3)> 

155.  36f,  ai  Si  wf  Akoviu  Btoy  Ivovpavior  wplnTirvi-tiv  xai  atffnf  irai-rae 
4l*^pwn'ovs&&i?i4>t"and  thou  tcachett,  as  1  hear,  that  all  men  worship 
and  adore  a  heavenly  God"  (pi  130;  n.  3). 

IS9-  11  Koi  <i<fu^(t^)f  (T)  "and  having  praised"  (p.  t^). 

l<So>  3${,  ofrdc  yo^  Tapavra  J£s^«^at  to  ip^pftaxav  "for  be  drank  the 
poison"  (p.  136  a). 

iCl.  it.  aai  ^Stj  t^t  iSoir  ^rvirra  a/iru  iijkia  riirirapa,  4aiW;  ifvij/fitj  dirA 
ofpacoi-  nfrrait-  ij/iisv  •fKoviirrwr  Xiyowri  "and  had  almost  gone  about 
four  miks,  a  voice  from  heaven  was  heard"  (p.  136). 

161,  ai.  o^it  afiriji-  HvairrfyTiK  "who  will  comfort  her"   (p.  IJJ). 

I9t.l9f,  ica!   ajjfan  myg  [JH  m  y^*]  to  wAdioi"  ityayr!vr««    [/If   but 
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lo  am 

isU. 
cmt 

r  iiiiriga  Bcrial^i 


B  trr.  a»off«,yivTv(\  v-ha/iw  ml  oMt-  J^  i^ir  [J  ^  'rora  /^qf  with  if 
■bove  (  Id  cod   C]  ^otfimvra  iwiat  ti  irXotor  /Jytoo-avitv  "uid  SO  viMit 
he  h»d  brought  the  ship  (to  land)  we  saw  him  alto  helping  alone  *itllH| 
tn«  to  MCtlc  the  ship"  (p.  177).  ^| 

I9?.»(.  Uia  (TM-  TJ  t^  (J  Z)  "Glory  10  the  nloryr"  (p.   i8l>. 
IpeLaof.  r«<I,uJTw[J  Jyw  ;1  yro  [»J  Ywi«ni]  oTari«aga»  "Who   am 
1?    Thou  shall  not  knon-  when  I  Ru  away'  (p.  183). 
301.  35.  Iffpntcni-  "banging"  (p.  187)- 
306.  13.  «ii]  i»  -waaiv  Ar  (T/-1   "and  art  all"   (p,   190). 
a07,<)(.  ioiHonw  anv  ro  X<)[tfa"  viro  rvv  >VTpnt'frO|M  "fX.  "Vf  e  glc 
the  name  of  the  Father  called  by  thee",  etc  (p^  igof).    If  the  truisU- 
lioii  tB  liaied  upon  Hcnneckc'*  emendation  {Hondtmth,  p.  sjg),  ax  tecmt 
lilcely.  the  definile  article  before  "Father"  and  before  "Son"   should 
be  omitted. 

213.  if.  h  rvv  vmpovpaviw  »anj/>-    4  fw  htovpayiair    Stairinjt  ' 
Tun-  aWtptav  vo/xM  Kti  ruf  dfpi'aiv  SpiSfiof.   "Falhef   of   the  •Mpcrnattir 
ruler  of  llic  licavcnly  law  of  Ihingn  ethereal,  the  courtc  of  things  aerial" 
(P^  194). 

2tX  laf,  4   viipunfat  lAt  Wo   fnj.   ircvflti*!    Si*<r6aS   inw 
*Vho  for  two  years  made«t  my  eyesight  weak,  didst  make  men  "aioum 
and  dependent  on  ihee"  (p.  194)-  ^_ 

313.7.   rpa(iv  "MCtion*"   (i>.   lQ^).  B 

The  general  Katcmcnt  introducing  note  8  on  page  115  ("The  folloi^^ 
tag  Bonnet  has  below  the  text"),  stands  in  sudden  and  marked  coa- 
tra&l  with  the  ipccilic  statements  regarding  the  source  of  the  preccdlnf 
notef  {"According  to  cod.  Vatic  654"  p.  ij8;  '"The  Vatican  recension" 
pp.  139,  ijo;  "According  to  the  Vatican  recension"  pl  ija)  and  natn- 
rally  suggetis  a  dtiTcrcnt, — possibly  an  unknown,  certainly,  an  unnamed 
— source  for  this  note ;  hut  this  is  not  borne  out  by  Bonnet's  note,  p. 

'59.  "f™  /""'    lliriuf  ad  Praehorum rtiit drin 

Tov  a  ffaa  ft  q  s  habei  I'". 

In  the  "Introduction"  10  the  Acts  of  John  Dr.  Pick  says  (p.  13 
that  "Zahn  dales  the  Acts  of  John  as  early  at  130".  This  is  in- 
accurate. When  Zahn  publithcd  his  /Ida  Icannis  in  18S0  he  iiug- 
gested  the  d.ite  "about  130"  but  deRniicly  qualified  it  as  hypotbcticat 
(vorluufig  nur  hypotheiisclicn )  and  1imi1e<l  it  to  certain  fragmenli 
Itf.  Acta  Joan.  pp.  cxiivf,  clxv).  Since  that  time  he  has  modified  hi* 
view  Ul.  Gfich.  d.  netilftt.  Kanons.  ii.  2.  1^2.  p.  8G4^VeM«  KIrtk. 
Zeittch.  iSt)!i,  p.  215;  Fortckungen.  vi.  19OD.  p.  i5>. 

Thus  in  spite  of  the  advance  which  has  been  made  in  our  ki>owted£« 

of  these  Acts  since  Walker's  translation  appeared  in  the  Anlt-Niemt 

Falhrrs.  and  in  spite  of  the  diligence  and  labor  revealed  by  Dr.  Rdc's 

transtaiion,  the  word  of  Bonnet  remains  true  of  the  later  as  of  the 

earlier  work:    "quo  intcrpfele  utendum  est  cautiistmc"  iAtia.  A^ot. 

Apoc.  ii.  I.  p.  x).  M 

FrintetOH.  Williah   P.  AiusTiK>NC.  1 

Otm  N«w  TtSTAMENT.    How  Dm  Wc  Gn  !??    By  Hetnty  C  Vnwc^ 

Professor  of   Church    History   in    Croier  Theological   Seminary. 

Philadelphia :    The  Griffith  4  Rowland  Prew.     igA    Pp.  xii.  jSS. 
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SIdoc  Um  first  edilioo  of  Westcoit't  work  on  the  New  TesUmcfll 

Canon  (1855)  the  lubjcct  hat  been  discuucd  in  En|[1i»h— not  to  speak 

^C  ibc   workH   of   GcraiiU)   ichoUn,   which    have    l>rcii    numrrnus — by 

^TTiuii  such  at  Charieris,  Moore,  Matti-y,  Fctris  aii<l  Greeory.    Some 

^f  ibcK  writers  luve  xircn  popular  proctiuiions.  und  Or.  Vcddcr's 

b«ok  belong*  to  this  class.  The  object  .luutcht  by  ihe*e  popular  treatises 

*»  *(i>od  one.  Trustworthy  iafonnaiion  coiicemiint  the  atifpn  of  the 

X^tw  Testatnrnt  should  be  pui  within  llie  reach  of  all  QiTislians.    Such 

axaimtDation  is  not  easy  to  obtain.    But  he  who  would  be  pitde  to  other* 

in  Ifait  field  must  have  studied  the  subject  with  care.    Of  such  an  one 

■t  nay  reasonably  be  expected  that  he  will  be  accurate  in  itatcment  of 

Can  Hid  wise  in  the  expreeMon  of  opinion.    The  obliBationi  resting  on 

*^  *riicr  of  a  popular  treatise  are  even  heavier  than  thoit^  by  which 

the  vnttr  of  a  scientific  iliscussion  is  bound,  for  his  readers  ar«  le>s 

in<l(p«n<jciit. 

Or.  Ved<ler  claims  a  certain  completeness  for  his  discussion.  He  pra* 
poses  "to  tell  (his  story  within  reasonable  limits,  and  so  that  the 
average  man  can  easily  understand  it,  and  yet  tell  all  that  needs  to  be 
^i"  (p.  19) :  and  again  toward  the  end  of  the  discussion,  "the  reader 
•■as  tn  his  posscuion  all  the  material  facts  relating  to  the  history  of  the 
Canon,  tOKether  with  the  inferences  that  may  be  rationally  drawn  from 
'l>on"  (p.  3J7).  The  Appendix  contain!^  English  translations  of  seven- 
**m  (locumenis  bearing  cni  the  history  of  the  Canon. 

Or.  Vcddcr  thinks  that  the  early  Church  was  in   possession  of  a 

^tioa  of   sacred   Scripture    from  the  beginning.     In   common    with 

Jii4usm  it  received  the  Old  Testament.     In  addition  to  this  the  words 

^f  }esttt  were  received  as  having  supreme  authority.     The  Aposllci 

*">ie  letters  and  tlieie  were  read  publicly  and  soon  collected.     The 

^'■iticn  GospeU  took  the  place  of  oral  tradition  and  in  turn  were  col- 

'ttitd  and  publicly  read.    When  heresy  appeared  the  Church  was  led  10 

'**niofc  dctinilety  ihc  exael  limits  of  in  Canon.     Thus  arose  a  "Pro- 

*»iicinal  Canon"  of  twenty  books  (4  Gutpels,  ij  ^istles  of  Paul,  Acts. 

'  John,  I  Peter).    To  ilit«  seven  others  were  added  and  by  the  fourth 

**<iiiiry  there  was  complete  aKrecmenl  in  the  East  and  in  the  West 

'^rding  the  extent  of  the  Canon.    The  New  Testament  Canon  was 

*^  the  result  of  a  long  process.    It  grew  unJer  the  influence  of  usage. 

'V  principles  which  guided  the  early  Church  were  numerous,  such  at 

K^ral  or  universal  anagnosis,  recognition  by  the  Fathers,  Apostolidty, 

^"Went,  and  capacity  for  edification.    But  the  supreme  principle  undcr- 

^'tg  the  Canon  is  the  principle  of  worth.    This  was  clearly  staled  by 

J"*  Reformers,  especinlly  by  Luther,     While  rejecting  the  results  of 

^ttier**  application  of  this  princi|ile  and   frankly  acknowledging  its 

^^jectlvc  eharaeier.  Dr.  Vedder  slitl  maintains  its  validity.    He  seeks 

**  Snard  its  subjectivity  by  appeal  to  the  consensus  of  experience  in  the 

Hesle  Oitirch  but  holds  that  ullimately  the  decision  of  worth  must  rest 

.    *th  the  individual.     Out  of  regard  for  the  judgment  of  others,  the 

**flividual  may  be  unwilling  to  remove  from  the  New  Testament  books 

*^l)  as  Jude.  2  md  3  John,  although  he  may  esteem  them  of  lets  value 

^**i  Pilgrim's  Pfogrtst  or  llie  imitalion  ot  Chrul  (p.  534,  ef.  pp.  J49, 
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359)-    Thu  kads  quilc  luturally  lo  ibc  rdoogBitioR  «t  a  printe  Cue 
OQfnpoMd  of  favoriir  book*  (p.  334)- 

Dr.  Vcddcf's  stjrk  it  at  tim«s  iRrolr^d  ■nd  )«nlcnc«i  occur  berr  m< 
tltcre  which  arc  ungraminaticaL  Some  of  the  illuMraiicmi  are  beneath 
the  dtgnitjr  of  the  vubjtci.  In  the  arpimcni  coaccrnint  tbe  lansnige  of 
the  early  Roman  Church  (pfi.  l$$-i6t),  in  whidi  Westcott  and  Crecorr 
are  chosen  ai  exponents  of  the  view  coinbaiicd,  one  of  the  chief  cooHd- 
erstioRf — (be  origin  of  the  early  Latin  vciuon — it  passed  over  and  onir 
ttiddentally  referred  to  in  another  pboe  (p.  aoa).  Tbe  statement  abotf 
the  character  of  the  "Mcfflnirt"  of  Jastin^"Evefl  when  Jostin  ti*ci 
such  phrase*  as,  'a*  it  is  written  in  tbe  Gospel',  and  Vhich  are  called 
(he  Gotpc)',  it  is  far  from  certain  that  he  means  any  delinite  book  .  .  . 
but  in  such  passages  as  those  died  above,  be  probably  meant  the  cea> 
tvnt  of  those  'Memoirs' — the  Gotpel  iruih,  their  oial  teaching — and  not 
the  books  Iberoselres,  or  any  □(  their  number"  (ppL  ;of,),  accords  bat 
poorly  with  the  facts  as  staled  by  Dr.  Vrdder  himself  on  pp.  8ij  and  no. 
A  wrong  impression  is  alto  made  by  the  failure  lo  differentiate  clearly 
(be  opinion  of  others  from  thai  of  the  author.  Tlitis  the  reference*  to 
1  Peter  (C«m  to  imply  Ibc  acceptance  of  Ihe  theory  of  its  psendonymitT 
(pp.  84,  333,  357).  hut  this  theory  is  eventiully  dismissed  briefly  as 
"^ictorlcally  incredible"  (p.  xis).  In  the  BiblioKraphy,  which  is  said  to 
contain  "the  titles  of  the  books  most  consulted  in  tbe  writing  of  thit 
book,  and  mnsl  frnniently  referred  to  in  it«  paget"  <p.  viii),  Zabn's 
Gesehichlf  its  HtHUtlamrutliehfH  Kanoiu  and  Grumlritt  (misprinted 
GrundUi)  dtt  ntmteitamcntlitktn  Kanont  are  mentioned,  but  the  appar- 
ent failure  lo  include  Zabn's  contribution  to  tht  subject  even  in  con- 
nection with  questions  where  his  statement  of  the  evidence  and  of  its 
inierprclation  cannot  wisely  be  neglected,  constitutes  one  of  Ihe  defects 
of  Dr.  Vcddcr's  book  (Zahn's  wnrh  is  indeed  referred  to  on  p^  xtt,  but 
only  through  Ifamack's  critic|ue  of  the  Brst  volume  of  his  GftrhUhte  in 
Am  Sent  Testameni  am  dat  Jahr  (miiprinted  Jakre]  200).  On  p.  ,« 
(r/.  also  p.  65)  it  is  said  thai  Qemcnt  makes  dittiiKl  reference  to 
Paul's  "letters"  to  (he  Corinthian  Church.  The  distinct  reference,  as 
distiuEuithed  from  indications  of  literary  dependence  is  10  I  Corinthians 
(ef.  xlvii.  1  iiHiXifirrtTiirtwurrokttyTWiutmpiovnavXov).  Yet  when  the 
Greek  has  the  plural  hurroKit,  as  in  Polycarp  ad.  PhiKp.  ili,  a  simibr 
expmsion  is  u*e<l:  "Direct  mention  is  made  of  Paul's  letter  lo  Ihe 
Fhilippians"  (p.  J?).  On  page  7  Luther's  famous  remark  about  the 
Epistle  of  James  is  quoted  in  the  form :  "cin  recht  strohren  Fpistel"  instead 
of  "cine  rechte  stf oheme  Epistel".  or  in  the  old  spellin):  of  the  September- 
bibel  (1533),  "eyn  rccble  stroem  Epistel".  On  page  so,  line  3  from 
bottom,  read  "Aitl<^"  for  "/intol.":  on  page  65,  line  a.  read  "Polycarp" 
lor  "Ignatius".  The  statement  on  page  77  'hat  Justin  "had  a  text  lof 
Mai!,  and  Lie.]  substantially  identical  with  that  o(  the  Vatican  MS.' 
scarcely  describes  willi  accuracy— certainly  not  wilh  completeness— tbe 
textual  affinities  of  Juitin  (ef.  Wntcoti,  ed.  6,  p.  14Q;  lippeldt,  Qitat 
furrint  Jytslim  Martyrts  idrofoi^fiomifuirB,  1901 ;  BouBsel,  Thtohgiuke 
R»Hdt(hau.  t90J.  479ff..  and  Tkfologueht  Lileratmrititmng.  1008,  673!.). 
The  rendering  of  Euscb.  H.  E.  ri,  14  (rnrcMMnr  (p.  J78)  by  'stis- 
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ed"  11  D0(  felicitous  even  in  the  En([lish  sentence  of  which  It  forms 
pari ;  "suipicttnis"  would  be  better.  On  page  19^  lut  line,  foot-note, 
Strom,  is  witliont  reference;  on  page  31 J  reid  1S86  (or  1866  ((/.  p. 
433).  On  page  377  the  siaicmcni  that  "till  then  [i.  t..  the  discovery  of 
tbe  Codex  SiitaiticusJ,  the  Greek  oriiitnal  (of  tbe  Epitilp  of  Banuibas] 
had  been  tuilmown"  it  inaccuraic.  li  thould  be  qu&tificd  by  the  inscr- 
Sob  of  the  word  "complete"  before  "Greek". 
J^riii€*tmt.  Whjuam  P.  AaHirntOMG. 

&xe  Vnaio  Latika  dk*   Bam  n  a  it  a«  Mints  vxa  ihr  VeNUArTKU  tux 
ALTt-^tTiNisciiBM  BiBSL    Efstmals  untcMUcht  nebit  AiuKabc  und 

PGIotsar  de«  Griechi»chen  und  Latciniichcn  Textet  Ton  J<axru 
Mkbaei.  Heek,  Doktur  der  ThtotaKie  und  Pbllusophie.  Prirst- 
dntent  an  drr  Univcr(.ltai  lu  FrrlburB  im  Brcitgau.  Mit  ciner 
TaftL  Freiburg  im  BreisRiu.  Hcrdersche  VcrlagihandluDK.  1906, 
Pp.  Ixxxiv,  J33.  Markii  7,— 
~X^t  Latin  version  of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  is  contained  in  tbe 
^--O^Icx  Cofbeicflttt  of  the  iilh  cenmry.  now  in  Sl  Petersburg.  Dr. 
■^^cr  has  reproduced  the  Barnabas-text  of  this  manuscript,  retaining 
"^  abbreviations.  A  photographic  fa<:siinl1c  of  part  of  the  first  page  of 
^^^  Baraabas-text  alTordu  an  idea  of  tbe  external  appearance  of  the 

In  the  Prolegomena  Ur.  ffeer  discusses  the  Latin  version  of  Bamabat 
**»*i  ils  relation  to  the  Old  Latin  Version  of  the  Bible,  treatiiic  of  the 
"'story  of  the  text,  the  relation  of  the  version  to  the  Canon,  the  purpose 
'^t  tlie  translator,  tbe  witness  of  the  version  to  an  Old  Latin  Bible,  the 
P*rton  of  the  translator,  the  age  and  lime  of  the  version  and  iti 
Wignagc. 

Bnide  ediltnK  the  Barnabss-iext  of  the  Codex  Corbciensis  Dr.  Heer 
Civcs  also  an  edition  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  Epistle  with  the  Latin 
>n  parallel  columns.  This  part  of  the  work  is  acL-ompanicd  by  L-rtiical 
Botet  containing  the  variant  rcadingt  in  the  Creek  and  Latin  texts, 
lofether  with  the  parallels  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Bibles,  In  conse- 
quence of  this  inclusirc  plan,  the  second  part  of  the  Prolegotncna  is 
•fcvoted  to  the  text  of  the  Epistle,  discusiing  the  authorities  for  the 
text, — their  relation  and  value  and  prcbable  genealogy.  A  list  of 
PMrbiic  wiincMes  to  the  Epistle  is  given  and  full  indices  of  Biblical 
Pvsuges,  a  Greek-Latin  and  a  Latin-Greek  glossary,  and  a  somewhat 
*Xt«niive  table  of  errata. 

Dr.  ilecf  thinks  thai  ifae  Latin  translation  of  Barnabas  was  made  in 
Africa  before  Cyprian  and  for  private  rather  than  for  public  (Chttrch) 
■"vading;  that  the  motive  of  the  translator  may  have  been  aiiii-Jewlah 
'vtling:  that  he  made  ii.ic  mi  the  Old  Latin  Version  of  the  Bible,  cer- 
•aiiJy  of  Isaiah.  Jeremiah.  Genesis,  Psalms  (probably  of  the  Pcnta- 
•*odi;  the  quotations  from  Daniel  showing  closer  resemblance  writh 
~Z>odotion  than  with  the  LXX).  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  of  Paul,  if 
■■<*  tbe  whole  New  Testament.  He  assigns  to  the  Latin  version  (L) 
*  hith  value  for  the  Greek  icxt  and  groups  L  and  V  (Vaiicanua)  in 
^*'f  line  of  descent,  though  retaining  the  possibility  of  their  independ- 
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enoe.  the  other  line  bdng  repreMnted  by  5  (Sinahicus)  uid  U  (Hi«To> 
eolrmiunus). 

On  p.  xliv,  L  ts,  the  numenl  viii  it  probably  a  mitprim  for  13a; 
p.  lii,  1.  36.  read  txvi  {or  Ixviij;  p.  Ixrlt,  1.  3  (rocn  bottom,  read 
"AuS."  for  "AnS.'\  p.  Ixxix,  I.  5  bom  bottom,  read  "imbedingt"  for 
"tindcdinst". 

Prmttton.  WiLUAii  P.  Anusmouc 


HISTORICAL  THEOLOGY. 

Lm  PiCTUBXs  op  John  Caivim.    For  Vooag  and  Old.    By  Jambs  I. 
Good,  D.D..  and  Gi».  W.  KicaAUis,  D.D.     PhiUdelpbia:    Presby- 
terian   Board    of    Publication.      1909.     Copyrigbl,    19091,    by    the  h 
Heidelberg  Press.     Pp.  32.  H 

John  Calun,  Thgolocian,  PnzAcnEii,  EoucAToa,  Statxsmak.      Pre- 
sented to  the  Ucfarmcd  Churches  holding  the  Preibylenan  System, 
on   the  400Ih   Aniuveruty   of   the    Reformer's   Birth.      By    Rev. 
Phcup  Volluex,  Ph.D.,  U.D.,  Professor  in  the  Ceotral  Theolosic.al 
Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Oiurch,  Dayton,  Ohia    With  Contri- 
biUions  from  Kcv.  J.  I.  Good,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  Wm.  M.   Kobcru. 
D.D,.  LL.D.     PbUadcIphJa:    Presbyterian    Board  of    Puhlicatioa. 
1909.    Hvo. ;  pp.  X,  3t6. 
Two  memorial  contributions  to  the  400t1i  anniveTMry  ol   Calvin's 
birth,  the  fornier  a  mere  pawphlei,  wliich,  when  one  lakes  uui  the 
nineteen  illustrutions,  twelve  ol  which  occupy  a  whole  pia|{c,  become* 
quite  diminutive.    The  spirit  of  the  tract  is  set  forth  in  the  folluwing 
tibjervutiun  talcen  from  the  I'rcface  (p.  3):    "Calvin  has  a  message 
even  for  the  twentieth  century.     He  is  not  merely  an  etiho  of  a  past 
age ;  the  preient  generation  may  still  sit  witli  prolit  at  Ilie  feet  of  the 
distinguished  man  of  God." 

The  second  elTort  is  a  detailed  study  of  Calvin  "designed  for 
popular  use".  The  lirst  sixiecti  chapters  arc  biographical,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  book  (except  the  closing  statistical  chapter  31),  is  in 
Ui«  nature  ol  sn  estimate  and  appreciation.  The  author  conducts  the 
reader  through  the  ever-interesting  scenes  of  Calvin's  early  life,  student 
days,  his  "suliila  coflversio"  (1532).  fugitive  period,  first  arrival  in 
Geneva  (I5j6)  and  Farel's  challenge,  subsequent  struggle  with  Ge- 
nevan libertinism,  and  his  Bojoum  in  Sirassburg.  Here  (ch.  g-io) 
the  writer  pause*  to  set  fortli  Calvin's  relation  to  the  German  reformers 
(which  is  somewhat  meagre:  where  Is  Buccr?),  his  marriagie  and 
home-life.  Quickly  the  historical  thread  is  resumed  in  Calvin's  recall 
to  Geneva  (1541)  and  his  form  of  church  govcmmeni  there,  involving 
him  m  renewed  conflict  with  the  Libertines  and  Servetui.  Then  follow 
two  chapters  (14-13,  f/.  ch.  20-^1}  on  Calvin'*  pastoral  and  educa- 
tional labors,  with  a  lina]  chapter  on  his  demise. 

Survcyins  this  product  in  its  entirely,  wc  should  call  it  an  admirable 
compiUlion  rutlier  tb:in  a  biugrapby.  We  misi  the  imprcsMon  of 
unity  and  finality  that  one  look*  for  in  a  biography.    In  the  mtiltifold 
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v«  lose  tight  of  Ui«  centripdal.  Wc  do  not  regard  this  a  fanh, 
conudering  what  Dr.  Voltm«r  lias  givett  ub  instead.  considerinK  aim 
kHc  popular  design  of  the  work. 

Those  who  leek  in  tbiK  pRgcs  the  dinoned  Calvtn  of  a  certain 
cradtboo,  the  tnooaitic  recluse,  the  culd.  beanlcM  tcholasttc,  the  inqtiii* 
itorial  Calvin,  the  Calvin  o(  the  dterfiMm  borribilt,  the  Calrin  who 
(noTcd  only  amidst  supralaptarian  abstractions,  sallying  forth  from  hia 
lair  now  and  then  to  dispatch  a  Scri'cti)»— will  look  iti  vain  (or  such  a 
CAlvin.  He  is  ivM  here,  for  the  simple  reason  that  history  is  not 
trarcjty,  Readers  will  tec  in  Dr.  Vollraer's  Calvin  a  man  of  broad 
^ympiathtM  and  of  cosmic  interests.  They  will  also  read  a  book  that 
"Strays  the  ardor  of  the  devotee  iccnpered  by  the  calm  perspective  of 
**"«  historian. 

Nowbcrc  docs  Dr.  Vollmer  conceal  the  apologetic  intent  of  his  book 

'^^'erruig  to  tlie  "Expiation  Tablet",  erected  at  CJeneva,  Oct  Jj,  igo3, 

"y    friends  of  Calvin,  on  the  tpot  where  Scrvctus  was  burned,  as  "a 

t'icxre  of  well-meant  French  emotionalism,  which,  however,  has  prompted 

sniite  on  the  part  of  Calvinistft  among  the  other  nations  of  th« 

5**'ld",  and  declaring  that  the  erectiun  of  montmients  to  the  mistakes 

^       Knat  men  would  soon  exhnust  the  marble  (gaarries  of  the  world 

^^b'    6^70).  tlie  author  repeatedly  protests  against  any  judgment  of 

^'vjn  thai  rivets  ilic  aiiention  merely  un  ilie  docirinc  of  prcdeiUna- 

■^n    and  the  execution  of  Scrvctus   (pp.  70.  ^-&|.  95-96,  151).  and 

^*l<la;    "fo  write  about  Calvin,  therefore,  means  to  defend  him"  (p. 

^^i-     In  this  defense  the  vigorous  uncompromising  charadcf  of  Cal- 

!***"»  theology  and  ethics  is  emphajiied.     He  was  relentless  in  his 

^^JftJe  and  morality  because  he  was  rclentlcM  in  his  zeal  for  the  glory 

^_5    God.    This  is  generally  recogiiiied  (see,  e.  g.,  Mu  Schcibe:    Cat- 

»M  PradeHinaliiiittUhrt.  pp.  74-85,  I16,  l3;-t26:   E,   SUhdin:  Sohan- 

j^'"*  CahiH.  II,  a7f>-2r7,  iUo-381 ;  Alexander  Schweiier:  CeniraldogineH. 

^'    '7i).     Btti,  says  Dr.  Vollmer.  it  was  just  this  that  made  Calvin  the 

T^*a  of   the   hour.     TTiere   are   times    when   conditions   demand   the 

Z^*i4ovablc  severity  of  an  Elijah,  a  John  ihc  Baptist,  a  Luther,  a  Knox. 

rT*'*in  roiM*  be  Calvin,  if  Geneva  is  to  be  reformed  and  the  Reforroa* 

^^»i  preserved  (pp.  bi.  9^99).    Yet  he  was  not  heartless  and  intolerant 

^^  tome  have  imagined;  he  was  choleric,  but  never  malicious    (pp. 

^^^1,  95)-    Even  so,  it  may  still  be  true  ihst  "Calvin's  fatal  want  wa> 

*  Ude  of  geniality  in  his  miture"  (p.  95). 

"'e  were  interested  in  ihc  page  (89-90)  devoted  to  Calvin's  love  of 
'^urc,  where  a  warning  is  raised  against  pressiag  the  ursument  from 
]|*'tncc  too  far.  We  wish  that  more  of  the  "passages"  had  been  given 
^  sbow  that  Calvin  was  far  from  insensible  to  the  grandeur  of  God's 
"^^  in  the  natural  world"  (ef.  SchatT:  Crcrda  of  Chrult»dom, 
4,3>44i>.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  anyone  who  seeks  a  popular 
"*•»*««  for  Calvin.     If  there  is  an  aesthetic  Calvin  the  ftoplt  ought 

'•a  duptcr  19,  containing  quotations  from  twenty-six  different  wit- 
^**«  to  Calvin's  worth,  we  notice  the  absence  of  such  authorities  as 
^**»t!a.  Buiigencr,  Merle,  D'Aubigiic,  Kuyper,  Dounierguv,  HcCric, 
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Fiibcf  and  Lindtay:  iiUhough  ihr  author  hu  not  flirted  Dr.  Kayr''* 
cxccllrtii  LMuret  en  Cahtnism.  from  which  be  quotes  at  Ungtk  i*the 
chapter  (36)  on  "Cntvini^m  and  Morality". 

The  book  prescntH  an  attr»cliM  >ppcar&nc«,  with  Calvin'*  bcamfti*"  , 
armorul  on  the  cover.     There  arc  fiftwn  lllusiratioiu,  vrhich  {ollci^^ 
mainly  the  fint  section.     No  fooinotea  or  reference*  to  *oarce*  arf  ^|^ 
given,    We  think  thi»,  even  in  a  popular  woflc  n»di  at  this  i«  intttidd 
to  be,  only  a  half  vinue.     To  the  Uity  long  footnotes  are  vs^\s 
burdrnfonie,  but  brief  and  accurate  references  invite  the  reader,  if  ht 
90  deiires,  to  invcstisalc  for  liimicH.    They  are  tlie  inoffetuiTe  Philipt 
of  a  book,  who  »ay,  "Come  and  »ce".     Here  al«o  the  abMncc  of  w 
index  i*  a  marked  defect.    This  is  abiolutely  occesury  for  the  con- 
venient localization  of  important  (IctailiL    Nowadays  men  want  to  find 
things,  even  in  a  book,  as  eltcwherc,  with  a*  Ihlle  difficulty  as  possible. 
It  is  a  complimentary  crilicixm  of  a  good  book  to  say  that  It  oushc 
to  have  an  index. 

\Vv  notice  the  following  minor  errors,  some  of  them  mJapriiM: 
On  page  38  the  "T"  is  left  out  in  "FarelV";  "to  to"  for  "to  do"  (p.  173); 
"Peter  Martyn"  for  "Peter  Martyr"  (p.  190).  Coold  not  "I  rejoice  ol 
it"  be  better  rendered  "I  rejoice  in  it"?  (p.  3).  On  page  34  the  term 
Anabaptists  is  correctly  explained  "Rebapiizcra".  When,  howerer, 
Johann  Storder  is  called  "a  Bapliit"  (p.  46)  instead  of  an  Anabaptiit, 
It  is  an  instance  of  historically  loose  terminoloiQr.  Modern  Baptists 
would  justly  disclaim  connection  with  the  fanatical  Anabaplutt  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century. 

Summaries  of  Calvin's  personality  and  tabor  abound.  There  is  a 
sense  in  which  he  is  the  common  properly  of  Protestantism.  To  the 
Christian  historian  who  adjusts  himself  to  the  times  and  condtiioRs 
of  which  he  writes,  and  who  »ecs  in  him  a  maximum  of  menial  and 
ipirituHl  flchievcment  with  a  minimnm  of  physical  vitality,  all  ethical 
judgment  will  ever  preponderate  in  favor  of  the  Reformer.  This 
new  estimate  of  Calvin  recalls  an  eloquent  sentence  from  Tfaomsi 
Hardy's  description  of  Egdon  Heath  in  Tht  Return  of  the  Naiiv*,— 
a  description  which,  with  slight  modi ti cations,  might  be  applied  to 
the  great  prophet  of  Geneva :  "A  thing  majestic  without  severity, 
Impreisivc  without  sliowiness,  eniphsiic  in  its  admonitions,  grand  in 
its  timplicity." 

Langhomf,  Pa.  Bgnjauin  P.  Paist,  Jr. 

Amka   van  ScitCBMAN,    AansT.   Scholar,  Saint,     By   Una   Btitctt. 

With    Portraits.     London,    New    York,    Bombay    and    Calcutta: 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co,  1909.  8vo. ;  pp.  xii.  3S4. 
The  author  of  this  sketch  of  "the  Star  of  Utrecht",  the  famous 
"Learned  Maid"  of  seventeenth  century  Holland,  is  unknown  to  tis: 
and  we  have  found  it  a  little  difficult  to  allow  for  her  personal 
equation.  One  thing  early  becomes  very  clear ;  she  is  not  a  "Calvtnlit', 
neither  does  she  know  "Calvinism"  from  the  inside.  In  dep^ctirig  the 
life-history  of  Anna  M^ria  van  Schurman  she  has  had  to  deal  much 
with  Calvinistt  and  Calvinism,  and  she  deals  with  them  with  a  perfectly 
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Assartd  touch,  which  prares,  hovrcvcr,  to  be  scimcthing  diScrent  froin 
a     jxrftctly  sure  touch.    The  wader  is  led  lo  conjecture  that  the  has 
bad  Mceis  to  good  sourc«t  of  inforniation,  but  h%s  not  been  able  to 
K«siimlMe  accurately  what  wxs  accurately  laid  before  her;  and  in  the 
freedom  of  hand  which  she  permits  hcrwlf  in  sktichinic  10  her  por- 
traitures occasioitatly  ifott  astray.    Thus,  for  example,  she  has  kamed 
quite  accuriilcly  ihat  Calvin  "alleced  that  once  a  man  was  assured  of 
hia  )usti(ication  he  was  aiaa  assured  of  ttis  tanrtiRcaiion".    Frotn  this 
■be  lecmt  10  have  inferred,  quite  absurdly,  that  10  extreme  Calvinists 
kC    leait— *to  >ome  extent  to  Calvin,  and  still  more  to  Bexa",— "the 
Justilied  Chriitian  clett  of  God  became  'a  uiiit'— he  couM  neither 
•ttunble  nor  fall",  and  therefore  "in  the  extreme  Calvinistic  scheme 
■so  pl»cc  for  penitence  was  found,  for  since  the  clea  never  lal),  thejr 
can  never  need  to  rise  and  begin  afresh".    She  fails  to  find  her  way, 
^    ether  words,  among  the  pitfalls  of  "falling  from  grace"  and  "back- 
diding",  "perfcciionifm"  Rnd  "perseverance  nf  Iht  saints",  ihnuKh  she 
walk)  here,  as  elsewhere,  with  very  coiiAdcnt  step.     She  has  yet  to 
le«rn  that  the  Pelagian,  the  Romanist,  the  Arminian  can  believe  ia 
^ih  Perfectionism  and  Falling  from  Grace:   the  Calvinist  in  neither. 
In  the  judgments  (he  passes  on  persons  the  same  partial  under* 
landing  betrays  her  into  some  very  curious  portraitures,  involving 
'*iliircB   in   (omprehcniion,  and    even    injustices.     Gi^bertus   Vociiiis. 
'**r  uample,  though  she  faithfully  (though,  one  would  suppose,  somc- 
*l>»t  wonderingly)  cites  the  reverence  in  which  he  was  held  through- 
^t  the  land,  she  seems  herself  to  look  upon  as  an  arid  watte  of  dry 
*'>d  hard  intelligence,  pushing  logical  inferences  to  the  utmost  extr«m- 
'^,  with   no  inspiration   for  the  heart     She  knows  that  he  was  a 
*chi)lMtic  of  the  scholastics:  but  she  does  not  seem  to  know  Ihat  he 
''at  above  everything  a  saint  of  the  saints;  whose  chief  end  in  life 
*'%>  10  awaken,  not  t)t«  intellects  of  his  pupils  to  sound  thinking. — 
though  be  was  lealous  to  do  this  also,— but  their  hearts  to  true  piety; 
*ho  characteristically  (as  ~dai-tisiimiis  praclicus",  as  Van  Til  calls  him 
^  My  of  eminence)    made  his  inaugural   lecture   as    Professor  of 
■^logy  de  pifWt  cum  icitntia  coniungeniia,  and  having  all  his  ll(« 
^(^ioined  the  deepest  piety  with  the  deepest  learning,  died  with  the 
*'<irdi  on  his  lips:    "desidcro  te  millies,  mi  Jesu,  quando  veitles,  me 
''•tiBn  qiiando  fades,  me  de  le  quando  saiies?" — which  are  surely  the 
*ords  less  of  the  scholastic  than  of  tlie  saint.    She  docs  not  even  !«ave 
*^  poor  Voetitis,  however,  his  name  in  its  integrity,  writing  it  with 
f^Mul  persistency   with   a   dizresis — "Voci" — though,   oddly   enough, 
••^  ihr  Latin  form,  "Voetius",  where  the  dlKrcsis  would  not  be  mis- 
''•'Md,  she  as  persistently  omits  it 

Clear  as  il  is,  howevtr,  that  Miss  Birch  is  not  a  Calvinisi  and  sees 
*-*lvinifm  and  Calvinists  only  through  a  glass  darkly,  it  is  not  very 
***»r  precisely  whence  the  colors  are  derived  which  obscure  her  glass. 
^^  speaks  of  the  I'rotestant  faith  as  if  from  the  outside,  but  she 
JJ'^s  no  special  synipalhy  with  Romish  pretentir-n?,  freely  reprohales 
"%»iih  perKCUtions,  and,  ihoush  somclimes  using  Romi.'ih  phraseology 
**■  f.  "penitence"),  yei  is  apparently  not  to  the  manner  horn.    Can  it 
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be  thai  wh*i  cloud*  her  ^pectacks  is  thai  curiously  mingled  lint  kaowt 
in  oiir  day  fts  "AnBliciini>m"?  Ccrtsinly  the  »pcci»cies  sbc  utan 
enable  her  lo  look  down  upon  mo»t  of  tlie  rcligiinu  pbenfinrna  ol 
scvcnicrnlli  century  HolUnt].  not.  indeed,  wholly  wflliotit  sytnpiithy— • 
syminlhy  which  tceinii  to  lie  wannesi  for  Labadic  »nd  hii  liiile  flock'- 
but  al«o  certninly  with  a  not  very  perfectly  oonipcehciiiliuic  condoKCu- 
sion. 

The  principtl  ohjcct  of  Mit*  Birch's  study  in  seventeenth  centsty 
Holland  it  Anna  Maria  van  Schunnan.  She  tells  her  story  with  >n 
air,  (o  our  taut,  a  little  too  jaimiy,  not  to  say  dt  haul  tm  bat,  but 
undeniably  interestingly;  and  she  leaves  in  our  niindf  a  raih«r  vivid 
picture  uf  Aniia  Maria  van  Schurninn'i  Ti^urc  and  career.  I'bc  dctiK- 
nations  she  has  pluced  on  lier  title  pa^e — "Artist,  Scholar,  Saint" — do 
not  merely  suin  up,  in  her  view,  the  three  sides  of  Aima  Maria  vaa 
Scburman's  character,  but  indicate  the  three  stages  through  which  she 
paMcd  in  hcT  dcvclopnicnt.  Properly  to  ser^c  this  purpose,  wc  should 
substilutc  the  terra  '■mjrstic"  for  "saint".  For  Anna  Maria  van  Schur- 
man,  happily,  did  not  wait  to  bceotne  a  LaliaUist  to  become  a  saint. 
She  was  one  of  those  blessed  beings  who  learned  to  know  the  delifht 
of  communion  with  her  God  and  Saviour  at  a  very  early  age,  and 
whose  whole  life  was  passed  in  the  consciousness  of  His  pretence 
and  love.  It  is  a  beautiful  picture  she  draws  for  us  in  the  second 
(Mi*«  Dirch  uys,  by  a  slip,  the  "opening")  chapter  of  her  Euclrrui — 
Miss  Birch  ha§  advisedly  placed  it  in  the  forefront  of  her  own  narra- 
tive— of  how,  a  child  of  barely  four  years  old,  she  sat  by  the  brook- 
side  with  her  nurse.  "Icaminit  her  catechism",  and  how,  as  she  repeated 
the  first  words  of  the  lirst  answer  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism. — "1 
am  nut  my  own,  but  belong  to  my  true  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ". — she 
was  "penetrated  with  so  great  and  sweet  a  joy,  and  was  filled  with 
so  strong  an  iimer  impulse  of  love  to  Christ",  that  the  pasuge  of  time 
ne^-er  "dimmed  the  lively  recollection  of  that  moment".  Artist  she 
was,  or  rather  arstheticisi  of  the  Kicai  Dutch  rciuiiB.ince  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  scholar  of  the  type  of  the  eager  tcholarship  of  the 
period;  but  always  saint,  with  tlic  true  center  of  her  life  in  her  vivid 
and  rich  religious  nature.  With  this  understanding  Miss  Birch's 
division  of  her  life  into  three  stages  is  well-advised  and  fairly  suras 
up  her  development  as  she  hcnclf  well  expresses  it:  "Art  engaged 
her  energies  till  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  learning  for  the  next  twenty 
years,  and  mysticism  till  her  death  at  the  age  of  seventy-one." 

Miss  Birch  is  compelled,  indeed,  to  add  tlial  Anna  Maria  vaa 
Schurroan  was  ''no  great  artist",  and  she  might  with  equal  truth  have 
subjoined  that  she  was  no  great  scholar;  and,  indeed,  also  that  she 
was  no  great  mystic.  These  words  are  relative:  in  no  sphere  of  action 
did  Anna  Maria  van  Sclnirniaii  achieve  real  greatness.  Her  claim  to  our 
adrairalion  is,  nevertheless,  not  less  real  because  she  wat  neither  a 
Rctiibrandt  <'r  Franx  Hali,  nor  a  Helnsius  or  Voetius,  nor  a  Madame 
Guyun  or  Fenelon.  The  richness  of  her  gift*,  the  variety  of  her  ttdenti, 
the  facility  of  her  execution,  the  wide  range  of  her  interests,  enabled 
her  to  make  acquisitions  of  no  mean  order  in  a  multiplicity  of  direc- 
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I  her  on  «asy  term*  in  a  lociat  enriTomncnt  crowded 
rs  and  saintt  of  STcalcT  than  hfr  own  aitainmtnts. 
ea^h  [n  his  ipeda]  line  of  work,  whilr  ihe  elevation  of  licr  character, 
ihc  Ktcady  impcriousneu  of  h«r  M-nw  of  duty,  and  the  depth  of  hn 
rc'liitious  teiitiment  gave  to  her  life  a  qualitjr  vhicti  wa«  greater  than 
srcatncM  in  tbc  comnion  acceptation  o(  that  word.  If  the  wa»  not  a 
ert3t  anbt,  or  a  great  scholar,  or  even  a  great  mystic  in  the  proper 
■«mc  of  thnse  words,  she  was  something  better— a  ^reai  woman. 

It  is  iiiept  to  point  out  so  good  a  woman's  weaknesses.    She  dissi* 

patcd  ber  fticrsics  in  the  variety  of  her  occupations.    In  no  single  one 

of    these  various  occupations  did   -ihe  produce  a  masterpiece.     She 

experimented  with  nearly  eiery  form  of  art,  only  lo  leave  behind  her 

a    number  of  clever  amateur  iierformances.    Her  extensive  scholarship 

has  left  nothing  to  commemorate  it  but  some  exercises  in  composition 

in   tlien  languages,  and  a  treatise  on  ~the  aptitude  of  the  female  mind 

for  the  higher  learning".  Wheti  wc  say  her  Etielcria  must  come  iulo  com* 

tsartton  with  Augustine's  Cottfcjiiom  we  perceive  at  once  her  limita* 

tiont    Her  pious  exercises,  sincere  and  deep  a^  they  were,  ran  out 

"ito  the    fanalicii.ni    of   l^ihaditm.      She    vi'^i    without    creative    force, 

*"il  wttai  even  largely  lo  have  tacked  initiative      She  was  ever  the 

PUpnl  (irii!  ever  found  her  congenin]  siatioti  at  the  feel  of  some  master. 

"cr  devotion  in  her  laltr  years  to  Labatlie  was  but  the  fitting  ciilmi* 

***tion  of  a  life  of  di<ciplc)ihip.     She  even  exhibits  a  certain  vanity  with 

■"^frttnce  to  her  powers  and  allainmenls,  which  is  so  naively  displayed 

**  to  seem  prfliy.    We  may  not  be  even  yet  at  the  end  of  the  list  of  her 

'^titngs.    But  what  docs  it  all  amount  to.  when  we  have  accumtilaled 

'"em  all?    KolhinK  but  the  stamp  of  our  human  imperfection.    In  the 

*'w  of   ihem   all    we    shall    say.   as   Conslantyn    lluyghcnii    wrnie    lo 

"l^erjenne ;  "She  deserves  more  praise  than  you  conW  possibly  iriaginc," 

5^vjpite  all  these  imperfections,  she  remained  a  true  woman,  brilliant 

"1  mind  and   large  of  heart     Capable  of  mistakes,  no  doubt:    and 

^lially  making  mistakes,— mistakes  not   few  nnd  not  trivial:    dcvot- 

"ig  the  last  twenty  years  of  her  life  to  a  huge  mistake.    All  that  she 

did  hag  perished :  neither  art,  nor  Kholarship,  nor  religion  look*  back 

^  her  aa  a  leader  from  which  it  has  received  an  impulse,  or  counU 

••*r*forks  as  part  of  its  treasures.    But  no  one  who  values  true  woman- 

■**>»d  will  vrillingly  let  the  name  of  this  gifted  and  pious  woman  fad« 

*•*  of  his  raemofy,  or  ceaM  to  command  his  admiration. 

^rinteion.  B.  B.  Wabfield. 


SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY. 

^Stikatic  Tvtauyyf.  A  CnstFEMiit^si  and  CouMONi't>CK>Boox. 
Disicxro  TO*  THE  Ufti  or  TBeoLOGicAi,  SrutffiMTs.  By  Aucuarus 
HopxiKS  Stxoxi;,  D,D..  LI,D.  President  and  Professor  of  Bibli- 
«al  Theology  ih  t(.e  Rochester  Theological  Seminary.  In  three 
volumes.  Volnme  III  Tht  Doetrinc  of  Sah'ation.  Philndetphin. 
The  CrifElh  and  Rowland  Press     igog.    Pp.  777-1166. 
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This  is  ibe  third  Tolume  of  tbe  new  cdttian  o[  Dr.  Strong's  Sjrsit- 
matic  Theology.  Tlie  ftrtt  tvro  volumes  of  tliis  edition,  which  vett 
pubtished  io  1907,  were  reviewed  by  the  present  writer  in  Thi  Putxa^ 
TDM  Tiiixiu>ucAL  RiTlEW,  vi.  pp.  iJ5-Ml-  The  second  volume  dosed 
wilh  the  first  chapter  of  Part  Vt.  trebling  of  the  Person  and  Wock 
of  Christ.  This  third  voIiudc,  acconlmglr,  begins  with  the  secood 
chapter  of  Pan  VI.  which  discuMcs  Ihe  Application  of  Redemption 
by  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  takes  up  in  successive  seciiont  the  Appli- 
caiioi)  of  Redemption  in  its  "Preparation"  or  the  doctrines  of 
Election  and  Calling:  the  Application  o(  Redemption  in  its  ".\cttiBl 
Beginning"  or  the  doctrines  of  Union  with  Christ,  Regeneration,  Con- 
version, and  Jusiilicaiion ;  and  the  Application  of  Redemption  in  iu 
"Continuance"  or  the  doctrines  of  Sanctlficailon  and  Persevct>i»ce. 

In  tbe  discussion  of  (he  Order  of  Decrees  or  Plan  of  Sa]vatioa  at 
Ihe  beginning  of  the  section  on  Election,  Dr.  Strong  adopts  the  doc- 
trine of  Amyraut,  usually  known  as  Hypothetical  Universaliim  or 
Post -Redemption  ism.  This  doctrine  Dr.  Strong  calls  SubUpsarian- 
ism,  distinguishing  two  types  of  Subtnpsarianism  by  referring  to  the 
Infralapsariaiii  u  "those  who  bold  to  Ihe  .\n^elniic  view  of  a  limited 
Atonement"  (p.  779).  This  section  is  the  most  unsatisfactory  one  ja 
this  volume.  We  do  not  refer  to  what  seems  to  ns  to  be  tbe  nnsati>< 
factory  and  unscriplural  character  of  the  doctrine  advocated.  Nor  ii 
it  merely  that  the  terminology  employed  is  liable  to  lead  to  confusion. 
The  fact  is  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  contusion  attaching  to 
Dr.  Strong's  treatment  of  the  subject.  Thus  on  the  first  page  of  the 
book  (p,  777)  in  the  large  print,  where  Dr.  Strong  is  stating  hi*  view 
of  the  Order  of  the  Decrees,  the  doctrine  which  he  adopts  and  dis- 
criminate! from  Supralapsarianism.  is  the  Aniyriildian  ilucirine  or  Hypo- 
thetical Universalism.  To  this  doctrine  the  author  gives  the  name 
Sublapsarianism,  and  tlien  proceeds,  in  the  fmc  print  immediately 
following,  to  sflirm  that  Sublapsarianism  was  adopted  by  the  Synod 
of  DorL  We  presume,  of  course,  that  Dr.  Strong  is  well  aware  that 
the  doctrine  which  he  accepts  and  calls  Subtapsarisnism  was  not 
adopted  by  the  Synod  of  Dorl.  Indeed,  Dr.  Strong  shows  that  he  is 
aware  of  this  by  goins  on,  in  this  paragraph  in  fme  print,  to  define 
Sublapsarianism  by  staling  the  view  usually  termed  Infralapsarianitva 
This  It  most  confusing,  especially  because  it  is  two  pages  further  on 
that  Dr.  Strong  for  the  first  time  discriminates  between  Infralapsarisn- 
ism  and  Hypothetical  Univcrsalism  as  being  two  types  of  SuUap- 
Mrianiim. 

Id  his  treatment  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Ordo  Satulis.  Dr.  Stroog 
defends  Auguslinianism ;  the  whole  discussion  being  much  dearer  and 
better  than  tbe  preceding  section  on  Election, 

Part  VII  is  occupied  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  and  Sacra- 
ments. In  these  sections  Dr.  Strong  defends  the  Baptist  views  in  very 
much  the  same  manner  which  called  (oriU  Ihe  protest  of  Dr.  F.  L 
Patton  in  his  review  of  the  first  edition  of  Dr.  Strong's  book  (cL  Tht 
Prtsbylerian  RtvtfW  VIII  pp.  365-367)- 

This  volume  concludes  with  Part  VIII,  which  is  devoted  to  Etdia- 
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■o1r>g]r,  3nd  (Ukiusck  in  »ix  «u«<e*givr  sections— Physical  D«iit)<.  (be 
latcmttdMtt  Siaie,  the  Secoml  Advent,  the  General  Remrrcciion.  the 
L.aGl  JDilgmeni,  and  the  Final  Suia  of  the  righteous  and  tlie  wicked. 
Dr.  Strcoc  arRUEi  ably  and  \igoioaslj  againtt  ihc  Pre-rotlleRi&l  theory 
of  the  Second  Advent,  and  also  axaiiist  the  doctrbiei  of  Annihila- 
t^ionitm  uiitl  keitonitioniKn,  defending  the  tloctriDc  of  EvcrUslIng  Fa- 
ture  Punitiunciit 

A  ootewortliy  {eatnre  of  this  volume  it  the  very  complete  Indices 
A(  the  ctose  of  the  book,  ccveriog  about  one  hundred  piiges.  Thete 
c  an  Index  of  Subjects,  of  Authors,  of  Scripture  texts,  of  Apocry- 
iial  texts,  of  Greek  word*,  and  of  Hebrew  wordji.  These  Indices 
II  aild  greatly  to  the  value  of  all  three  volumes. 
We  would  not  conclude  this  notice  without  calling  attention  to  what, 
oar  c*iiination,  grcBtly  enhances  the  merit  of  this  third  volume 
"'^**  Dr.  SirODg's  Theology  as  contrasted  with  the  first  two  volumei, 
**  ^nsely  the  apparent  absence  from  this  volume  of  the  "ethical  nioniam' 
^^•"hich  Dr,  Strong  advocated  in  volumes  I  and  II.  In  reviewing  those 
^^^luDMS  we  sought  to  show  that  the  ethical  monism  and  the  Christian 
*  *Jp<;maturaIiim  of  the  author  stood  often  side  by  side,  unhnrmonized 
^-*^<1  incapable  of  being  harmoniied.  In  other  instances,  as  for  example 
**^  (lie  doctrine  of  Creation  and  the  doctrine  of  Miracles,  we  attempted 
.  ^^  s;bow  how  the  ethical  monism  had  led  Dr.  Strong  into  unscriplura] 
^**Wr*,  In  this  third  volume,  however,  there  appears  to  he  little,  if 
^*iy,  of  this  monistic  philosophy  remaining.  For  this,  a«  well  as  for 
F^^c  completion  of  his  Rdmirable  Compendium  of  Systematic  Theology, 
P**"*    congratulate  the  author. 

J^fiMttlon.  C  W.  Hones. 

1'         Sg   PsYCROLocr  OF  pRAYss.     By  As.ka  Louise  Stkonc     Chicago: 
The  University  of  Chicago  Press.     1909.     8vo.,  pp.   122.     Price: 
83  cents,  postpaid. 
\\'bat  is  prayer?     .\n  old  declaration,  which  has  become   famous, 
^xponds  that  it  "is  an  offering  up  of  our  desires  unto  God,  for  things 
Tceabk  to  His  will,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  with  confession  of  our 
**a,  and  thankful  acknowledgment  of  Hit  mercies".    It  will  be  readily 
Acknowledged  that  tliis  is  not  so  much  a  definition  of  what  prayer  is, 
^^*  m  prescription  for  making  a  good  prayer— which  is  something  much 
***tter.     To  a  psychologist  of  the  stripe  of  Miss  Strong,  however.  It 
^^t>«rs  as  a  definition  under  a  more  fatal  defect  than  this.    It  describes 
*"'*yer  roundly  as  a  species  of  iiitcrcuune  between  two  persotis  stand- 
***R  ohiectivcly  over  agninsi  one  .mother,  and  thus  supposes  the  reality 
^'    these  two  "persons".    This  is  sliockingly  "'metaphysical" ;  and  what 
*'      deuundcd    is   a    dciiiiition    in    purely    psychological    terms    without 
*^etaphyslcal"  assumptions.     .\nd  to  Miss  Strong  psycliology   is  an 
^^vhisively    empirical    science,   which   takes   account   of   nothing  but 

L*tatcs  of  consdousneis".  What  she  struggles  after  is,  therefore,  a 
***ifialtion  of  prayer  without  the  assumption  of  anybody  to  pray  to  or 
***  anybody  to  pray.  The  result  is,  of  course,  portentous.  An  atlieistic 
^*^ycr  we  have  hesid  of  before.    But  Miss  Strong's  prayer  is  not  only 
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atliciMic.  hut  abo  a-ptycbic.  Ultat  »Jic  makct  oE  ii  b  this :  'Prarttli 
llie  direct  interaction  of  two  mIvcs  arising  limultsneoiulr  in  mricmu- 
ticM,  ns  the  rc»utt  of  a  need,  a  Lack,  a  iltnurt>atK«  which  demand)  Uit 
ptettnce  o(  a  completer  and  more  adequate  iclf  before  ii  can  be  ont- 
cooic.  .  .  .  It  iK  a  relation  of  mIvcs,  and  aims  at  the  prodnctiooof 
another  kM."  Or  a^ain :  "Prayer  is  a  social  relation  which  tai  » 
aim  tlic  aitainment  of  a  wider,  ha  partial  »clf. — a  more  conDdni 
self,  a  self  more  strung  to  endure,  a  leU  of  larger  sympathies,  a  inort 
truly  clhical,  more  completely  social  self." 

To  uTideritaiid  this  deliiiition  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  "«M",  to 
this  nomenclntiire,  it,  not  an  individuum.  but  only  a  more  or  lc« 
extensive  cousulation  of  elemcntt  of  conscioutneM.  "It  is  not  mom- 
ihtnff  which  koj  consciousness  ...  but  something  which  arise*  in 
consdousnesa."  It  is  not  "any  underlying  substance  or  activity",  but 
an  evanescent  mental  fact,  changing  continuouily  and  never  the  siotc 
in  two  consecutive  moments.  Of  *uch  "selves"  two  or  more  can,  oi 
course,  coexist  in  coiiKioiuneM:  and  prayer  »  rcpre«cnied  as  ihe  inm- 
action  of  two  such  "selves"  arising  simuluiieouily  in  coiudoiuoesa,— 
one  the  "self"  of  immediate  pergonal  desire,  the  other  an  objectified 
"•elf",  the  aim  of  the  interaction  being  the  altamment  of  slill  a  third 
"»el(".  a  "seir"  of  wider  and  lew  partial  cliaractcr. 

Mi**  Strong,  of  course,  deceives  herself  in  supposing  that  by  taking 
up  this  phenomenal i Stic  position  she  has  avoided  "metaphysicar*  as- 
«uni|)iion*.  It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  we  shall  have  "meta- 
phyiics".  but  of  what  sort  of  "nictapbystcs"  we  shall  have.  The 
"meta physical"  autumplions  of  phenomenalism  are  as  tiasrani  as  those 
of  any  other  conceivable  standgmint  Of  course,  it  is  not  to  be  pr«- 
tended  that  the  psychological  nature  of  the  act  which  we  cal'  praying 
cannot  be  described,  and  its  psychological  effects  traced  out,  without 
mtcring  upon  the  "metaphysical "  questions  involved.  But  this  is  not 
to  say  that  prayer  can  be  construed  and  explained  on  a  plienomenaliscic 
basis  without  implication  of  "metaphysics".  The  case  is  much  like  tlut 
of  the  ainiosiic  in  his  cunstruiiiK  of  the  nuiverse.  He  profeases  not  to 
deny  the  exigence  of  a  God,  but  he  construes  the  universe  without 
God :  whatever  he  may  be  theoretically,  practically  he  is  an  ailieisL 
So  the  phenomenal isl,  in  explaining  prayer  in  all  its  phenomena  with- 
out the  assumption  of  God,  is  really  explaining  prayer  on  the  .-usump- 
lion  ihai  there  is  no  God,  He  is  not  giving  the  psychology  of  pfaijrer, 
but  making  a  labored  attempt  to  explain  prayer  as  a  merely  psycholog- 
ical phenomenon,  which  is  to  explain  away  prayer.  I'or  "prayer"  is 
a  thing  which  cannot  exist  without  the  assumption  of  God,  much 
less  on  the  atsumplion  that  there  is  no  God.  Da  away  with  God, 
turn  your  back  even  momentarily  on  God,  and  you  have  by  that  act 
done  away  with  prayer. 

It  is  idle,  then,  to  seek  a  delinition  of  prayer  without  "metaphysical" 
assumptions.  Prayer  is  a  thing  which  involve*  very  definite  "meta- 
physical" assumptions :  and  a  delinition  of  it  without  these  "meta' 
physical"  assumptions  would  not  be  a  definition  oi  prayer.  You  might 
as  well  talk  of  a  deRnition  of  ''conversation"  as  of  prayer,  without  the 
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•■UmptJOT  o(  collocuiord.    0(  courM,  prayer  tnaj  be  addrctted  to  an 

Bnapnacy  pervon   as  converssttioii   may   t)c   held   with  an    tmuKinary 

ptTKin.    But.  ilirn,  thii  ii  only  imaginary  prayer,  ax  that  n  only  imag> 

iru^  converuiion — juit  as  when  children  pl«y  "Lady  come  lo  jce", 

>tii  iinly  an  imaginary  visit    Alt  real  prayer,  as  all  real  converaadoti, 

pioneds  on  the  assunipiioii  o(  the  objective  reality  of  llic  collocistor. 

Pnyrr  without  two  collocutor*  were  at  alMurd  as  an  clltpie  wiihoac 

t»o  (ocL  And  this  laci  nNC»ariIy  rule*  the  piycholofo-  of  the  act  we 

call  prayer.     To  allcnipt  lo  explain  prayer,  therefore,  withniil   llie  as- 

luinpiion  of  the  objeclivir  reality  of  ihe  collocuior.  is  dimply  to  cxpUin 

away  prayer.     Prayer  exist*  only  on  the  utumption  of  the  reality  of 

the  collocuior. 

Whfii  Mif-i  Stronx's  exposition  proves  to  be.  therefore,  as  a  sustained 
aitempt  to  show  that  atl  the  pbenoraena  of  prayer  may  be  explained 
withoat  the  assumption  of  a  real,  personal  object  lo  whom  prayer  it 
addresied  is  an  efiort  to  prove  that  God  is  an  unnecessary  assumption. 
All  that  lakes  place  bi  prayer  ii  explicable  as  an  interplay  between  two 
Hiaginary  organizations  of  phases  of  consciousness,  "l-'rora  outside  the 
total  process  of  expenen<«  there  is,  indeed,  no  proof  that  anything 
*nter*."  The  "self"  addretscd  is,  no  doubl,  objective  to  the  "self"  ad- 
'Ifessine  il '  but  both  the^e  "lelven"  coexist  in  the  same  consciousness. 
^(1  if  wc  lake  this  "contcioiKoess"  in  the  wide  sense,  including  the 
■uboonscions"  aciivities.  we  need  not  ^o  outside  '■consciousnesi"  to 
^ccoiuit  fof  all  lliai  happens  in  prayer,  whether  in  process  or  result. 
Ot  coarse,  this  m«ins  thai  "answers"  to  prayer  outside  of  recrystali- 
'^tions  of  "consciousness"  do  not  occur.  It  is  only  tlie  immature  re- 
"Ktous  consciousness  whkh  prnys  for  such  things  as,  for  example,  rain: 
*>  the  religious  coiitciousnCKS  grows  higher  in  type,  it  discri  mi  nates 
"*lween  the  tilings  we  may  properly  ask  "God"  for,  .ind  the  things 
**  may  nc>t.  .^nd  all  ihe  (hintis  a  truly  miiturc  ciinsciousnes*  dc- 
**'ll-»  wc  n«y  prfiprrly  ask  God  for,  Mi»s  .Strong  allcmpls  t"  show 
"tty  come  to  it  tlirough  subjcclivc  mc.in*.  In  its  hixhcit  forms,  indeed, 
••^aytr  di»e*  not  asic  (or  tilings  at  all.  it  seeks  not  the  alininmrni  of 
**tcific  cmU,  but  tnerely  "the  establishing  of  a  wider  seir". 

The  Mrtielurc  of  tbe  book  follows  the  distinctions  thus  drawn.    First 

"•t  "in discriminating  forms  of  prayer"  such  as  are  employed  liy  the 

^td  and  tlie  primitive  man  ( Miss  Strong  knows  an  amazing  lot  about 

*^  primittre  man)   are  described:    in  these  prayers  of  reli^ous  im- 

"^Writy  anything  we  wish  is  asked  for  indiscriminately.     Then  the 

•ntrtroedinte  types"  of  prayer  arc  described,  such  as  grow  up  with 

"^  gradual  entrance  of  discrimination  between  things  which  can  and 

""ngs  which  cannot  properly  be  asked  for:  in  these  types  of  prayer 

**  ask  for  sucli  thingi  only  as  may  be  attained  by  purely  subjective 

J^anges.   though   we  may  not  always   recognize   this.     Finally,  what 

*'»«s  Sirtmg  calls  "the  completely  soci.nl  type  of  prayer",  is  deuribed: 

*^ai  is.  prayer  which  wishes   for  nothing  but  "the  establishment  of 

*    \ridcr  self"— whether  the  aspiration  takes  what  Miss  Strong  speak* 

^^    as  the  "contrtuplaiive  or  'aesthetic'",  or  what  she  speaks  of  as 

^  practical  or  'ethical' "  form.    Last  of  all,  in  a  few  ioetfective  words 
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the  qnestion   of   the  "objective   Rfennce"   in   pnyer   u   apfirMChtdl 
aixl  the  suRicestion  is  made  that  though  all  that  ii  real  m  pnycr  aof 
Kry  well  be  explained  without  God,  yet  tf  that  "metaphytical"  tioNiitt 
b   raiKd.   "we   seem   jiiuilied   in   the    ataiement    thai    some   ton  d 
dynamic  UDit;  can  be  maintatncd  in  the  alter  as  in  the  roe". 

A  pbcDoroenaUsm  of  thi>  type,  it  ii  dear,  ia  tantamount  to  ailnm 
Manifestly,  anyone  whu  conceives  prayer  at  Miu  Stroag  withe*  ui  u 
conceive  it  »ill  soon  ccoic  to  pray  to  ko  problematical  a  God  u  ih 
leaves   at,   and   will   practice    prayer,   if   ai   all,   coatdotuly    (ai  tht 
teacbei  lu,  it  really  \%)  as  only  a  tpecics  of  spifitna]  syninastks.   What 
particularly  str&ea  ua  in  her  diKUuion,  however,  it  the  conipletenta 
with  which,  in  her  flamlei,  Hamlet  is  left  oat.     Of  course,  she  can 
oRer   a   purely   ptychu logical   explanation   of  prayer   only   by   Kttiaf 
arlHirarily  aside  the  tnost  cbaractcrisilc  exercises  of  prayer,    Sbe  mna 
ncedi  fust  be  rid  of  all  petition  for  things  external  to  oar  own  mtanal 
stales  and  this  IhcIikIcs  intercessory  prayer.     Acoordingly,  the  mako 
a  valiant  effort  to  prove  all  such  prayer  ineffective:     Already,  in  at 
article  on  "The  Relation  of  the  Subconscioas  to  Prayer",  puUUhcd  in 
Thf  Amerieait  Juumal   of   Reliffioiu   Psychology  a»d   EJiuatityn   for 
190^1907   fll,  Nok  3,  3) — before,  it  would   seem,  she  had   adopted 
that   phenomenalistic   pxyciiology,   the   obscure   tcrmtnoIo|Ey   of   whkh 
renders  her  prcsccii  booklet  almost  nnrcadaUe— sbe  entered  the  lists 
with  a  determined  attempt  to  explain  away  all  "objective  answers"  to 
prayer.     The  conclusion  which  she  reached  was  that  "the  pcrcenuft 
of  yet  unexplained  cases  is  so  small  that  it  seems  fair  to  assume  that 
in  time  alt  answers  to  prayer  will  be  seen  to  come  at  the  reaatt  of 
dc5nitc  psychic  laws". 

Miss  Stron)!.  however,  certainly  deceives  herself  here  Prayer  lor 
objective  benelits  are  not  rare :  neither  are  the  records  of  objective 
answers  to  prayer  so  easily  disposed  of.  All  men  of  prayer  pray  for  ob- 
jective benelits:  and  no  form  of  prayer  is  more  common  than  inlef- 
C4^sxi(>n,  ilie  .nnswer  to  which  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case  purely  external 
to  him  who  prays.  So  little,  moreover,  is  prayer  (or  external  Ihl^t 
the  mark  of  imniAluriiy  in  culture  or  religion— Miss  Strong  would 
have  us  believe  it  the  practice  only  of  children  and  "primitive  man' 
— that  it  has  been  the  habit  of  all  the  most  eminent  saints  and  ii 
commended  to  their  followers  by  all  the  greatest  religious  leaders. 
We  know  not  where  Miss  Strong  would  rank  Jesus  Christ  among 
religious  teachers;  we  may  still  assume,  perhaps,  that  he  cannot  be 
placed  wholly  amonx  thoic  whose  reliicious  instincts  are  pecaliarly 
immature.  But  Jcsui  Christ  not  only  exhorted  His  followers  10  pray 
for  every  class  of  henelit.  but  incorporated  in  the  model  prayer  wfaicli 
He  K^ve  them  a  petition  for  so  objective  a  bcnclil  at  their  dally  bread. 
Intcrccsiory  prayer  was  the  practice  and  the  inculcation  of  all  hit 
followers:  and  the  one  of  Them  who  bat  sivcn  us  perhaps  the  roost 
extended  arKiimenl  fi>r  the  practice  of  prayer  actually  holds  up  to  bs 
as  our  txaniple  the  prayers  of  EliJRh  for  rain  and  drouitht.  A  study 
of  the  psychological  Mates  and  movements  which  belong  to  sacfa 
prayers  would  be  very  interesting  and  might  possibly  be  aseful;  a 
psychological  explanation  of  the  answers  to  the  prayers  in  Mitt  Stroni^t 
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sense,  that  b  to  say,  an  cxplaiialioa  of  thcin  an  "ihc  result  of  dcfmiie 
psychic  Uw*",  i*  manifcsiljr  impostibk.  There  i»  noihtng  more  on- 
BcicnitAc  it»a  to  begin  your  exposition  by  ihe  exelusJon  of  all  cates 
which  do  not  range  ihcRiMlves  within  artificially  created  catcsoriei^ 
U  iSisa  SiToniE  wishes  to  be  taken  scriotisly  when  she  Tt^ammrndt  u» 
lo  think  of  prayer  sa  simply  a  aprcics  of  spiritual  Kymnailics,  the  muU 
either  show  hvw  spiritual  gymnastic)  can  produce  daily  food  ot  cuum 
h  to  rain,  or  else  she  must  attack  the  cases  of  prayers  to*  ohjcelivc 
liencfits  and  of  objective  nnsncrt  to  prayer  in  some  other  spirit  iban 
that  of  an  eaty  conicmpl  which  sets  such  things  aside  without  debate  u 
"childish",  "primitive",  "undiscriminailng".  It  it  odd  how  people  who 
take  the  antt-supernaiuraliMic  assuinplion  with  them  as  major  premise 
in  all  their  reasoning  can  persuade  themselves  that  they  arc  engaging 
In  a  purely  empirical  invc^iigation  and  arc  announcing  in  iheir  con- 
ehisions  just  obMrved  fact. 

But  Miss  Strong  does  not  exclude  from  her  discussion  of  the  psychol- 
ogy of  prayer  merely  the  very  cbatacierlstic  prayer  of  petition  for 
objective  benefits.  She  excludes  also  what  mutt  be  regarded  ns  the 
most  characlcrisiic  of  all  forms  of  prayer.  For  prayer  is,  briefly,  the 
Godwuril  expression  of  religion;  and  religion  ha.-:  ai  itt  root  a  feeling 
of  absolute  dependence.  It  is  in  adoration,  praise,  tbanksgivinif!,  confes- 
sion, as  truly  as  in  supplication  that  this  sense  of  dependence  expreuea 
IimK.  And  these  exorcises  cannot  be  said,  with  any  rational  meaning, 
lo  be  aiming  "at  the  production  of  anoilicr  self,  however  much  wider, 
more  confident.  Mr^mKcr,  more  ethical  this  new  'self  is  supposed  to  be. 
The  characierisiic  reference  of  prayer,  in  a  word,  is  not  to  self,  bat  to 
God:  it  is  on  Him  that  these  niovementa  of  soul  lerminale,  and  they 
fttid  their  fiiiicsl  expression  in  such  petitions  as  "Hallowed  be  Thy 
Name ;  Thy  Kingdom  Come ;  Thy  will  be  done".  For  all  lhe»e  move* 
mcnts  of  soul,  however,  Miss  Strong  has  and  can  have  no  place  in  ber 
"psychology  of  prayer".  No  doubt  by  these  movements  of  soul  the 
soul— or  "scir— is  enlarged,  strengthened,  purilied.  Bni  this  is  tnercly 
a  by-product.  To  exponnd  the  "psychology  of  prayer"  on  the  basts  of 
its  by-prodncts  only.  Is  not  to  expound  the  psychology  of  prayer  at  all 
We  fear,  then,  that  to  express  its  real  compass  Miss  Strong  would 
require  to  eincnd  the  title  of  her  booklet.  It  is  noi  the  "psychology  of 
peayer"  of  which  it  treats;  it  is  only  the  psychology  of  unreal  prayer. 
So  soon  as  real  prayer  is  taken  into  account  in  the  profundity  and 
variety  of  its  exercises,  it  will  be  seen  how  inadequate  the  facile  formula, 
tbat  prayer  is  an  interaclioo  between  two  selves  ansing  simultaneously 
in  consctousness  with  a  view  to  the  formation  ot  a  wider  self,  is  to 
0*e  a  psychological  account  of  that  wealth  of  apprehensions,  afTectiont 
■nd  craees  which  arc  produced  by  the  soul's  "awful  apprehension  of  the 
majesty  ot  God.  and  deep  sciiie  of  Its  own  tinworlhinrstes,  neccfsitiea 
and  sins",  as  with  "penitent,  thankful  and  enlarged  heart",  it  comes  with 
"ntderttanding,  faith,  sincerity,  fervency,  love,  and  pcrMvetance"*,  (o 
watt  on  God  and  humbly  submit  ilscit  to  His  Will. 

The  volume  close*  with  a  singularly  inadequate  "selected  bihliog- 
nphy"  of  prayer. 
Printfton.  B.  B.  WAvaxa. 
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aiO.       New   York:    Tli«   Mucmillaii   Company.     1909-     I'^iw  (liS 

DM. 

This  is  not  u)  attempt  to  solve  "the  Socul  QuuUod".  tbooch  tW 
ti*k  o(  the  iweiitinli  crntHT?  H  to  be  the  fefofRUlion  nnd  rmntin;- 
lion  of  ibc  social  world".    It  is  rather  the  more  modest  endcavot  *w 
nadefMaod  the  Social  Quculion".    "Where  is  the  htsh-n>jd  to  a  p):^ 
osophy  of  the  Social  Queslion?    Here  are  these  scattering  prubltni)'- 
the  family,  philanthropy,  induitrial  life,  mdal  diriiJons  and  collinoa. 
How  shall  a  particularly  detcinuned  attempt  be  mailc  to  reach  thtil 
meaning  and  unity?     Is  ihert  beneath  lliete  varied  forms  of  wud 
actiivi  any  common  intention  or  de»ire?     Is  it  possible  to  attain  at* 
merely  vicwt  of  lliein.  but  a  view?    Through  whHi  gate  of  tbaniU 
may  one  enter  must  immediately  into  the  meaning  of  modern  tooil 
life?     W)ial  is  tile  key  which  opens  this  gUc  and  lets  one  in?    In 
answer   to   thexc    quesiiont    there    present    themselves    four    WST*  of 
approach,  which  appear  to  lead  toward  a  pliilosophj  of  the  Sodil 
Question.     .    .     .     lite  lirst  of  these  approacbcs  i*  by  the  way  of 
social  science;  the  second  is  by  the  way  of  sociology:  the  third  is  fcj 
the  way  of  economic! ;  the  fourth  is  by  the  way  of  clbks.    ...    At 
what  point,  ihcn.  inuy  one  hope  to  arrive  as  he  talced  up  the  march  alon) 
each  of  these  four  rondt?"     To  i.how  tliis  is  the  purpose  of  the  whole 
discussion,  and   tlie  results   reached  arc   impressively   set    forth  in  a 
splriiilid  passage  at  the  close  of  the  volume.    This  passage  we  prticnl 
verbatim  both  because  it   is  an   adniirable  >ummary  of  the   book  and 
because  it  i*  a  line  example  of  the  richncu  of  its  style.    "Up  the  dusV 
road  of  social  sdence  the  traveler  trudges  until  tlie  wall*  of  the  ciir 
conic  into  view.     Over  those  walls  he  looks  toward  the  spires  tt 
sociAlogy.     Up  to  the  gate  he  comes  by  the  economic  highway,  and 
knocks  at  the  porter's  lodge;  and  ihc  key  of  ethics'  (idealistic  ethicf 
as  ditiingiiishe<l  from  egoistic  elhici  and  from  prudential  ethics)  "optm 
the  gate  into  the  mcaniiiK  of  ihe  modem  world.    Along  the  main  ihor- 
oughfarc  of  ethical  idcntisni  he  marches  toward  the  end  of  his  search,  and 
finds  himself  at  last  where  all  roads  converge,  .is  in  a  cathedral  square: 
and  cnienng  the  temple  of  religion  he  is  led  up  the  aisle  of  faith  into  the 
immediate  presence  of  the  living  God.    And  here,  in  this  quieting  t<titt 
that  the  Social  Queition  is  God's  way  of  persuasion  to  the  mind  of  the 
present  age.  he  linds  rest  from  thenoisesof  the  time.as  thotigh  the  church 
door  closed  behind  him  anil  left  him  before  the  altar.    The  final  tnstifi- 
cation  »f  hope  and  couraicc  ani^og  the  perplexities  and  penurbaiiont 
of  the  present  age  is  in  thin  tinal  recognition  of  a  religious  signilKMicc 
in  the  Social  Question."    fieiice.  the  great  lesson  whtdi  our  ambor  haa 
written  to  impress  is  that  "it  is  not  less  important  that  social  service 
should  be  recogniied  as  a  religious  work  than  it  is  that  religious  service 
should  be  recogniced  as  a  social  work:  and  to  draw  a  line  between  the 
two  is  to  rob  religion  of  its  reality  and  social  service  of  its  sacredness". 
This  bli^ly   intcresiitig,   suggestive   and   stiiTiiilating   discussion,  as 
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Tuight  l>r  loppoied  in  view  of  iiti  diMinEuJshcd  •Blhor'f  other  and  well- 
loiowii  worICK,  has  many  and  great  excellence*.  Among  tli««e  vt  may 
particulaiizc  the  followitiBr 

I.  lis  MlunHte  uf  tile  teictiot,  or  a»  we  thould  prefer  10  lay,  u  yet 
allcti  tdeacc  oi  sociolaKy.  Thi&,  ~wl(li  all  in  fasdnalions,  is  an 
ro3<h  to  ibe  Social  QucMiun  which  mny  ratily  proininc  more  iban 
is  likely  10  be  Rtiained."  Ii  is  an  "end  to  be  rcachfrd  rathi^r  than  a 
^vay  to  Ko".  "Lihe  dirigible  ballooning,  it  rnay  easily  become  a  |>auinn 
for  iiivcmivv  mimis  btii  ii  i^  ttill  involved  in  grcai  dit)kiiliie«  of 
balance  and  steering,  and  rcmainii  for  the  present  very  niucli  in  the 
air." 

3.  It*  appreciation  of  ihe  Ijibor  Quntion,  It  recognises  clenrly  that 
thb  qiKtiioii  is  not.  ai  many  agliaturi  leacli,  "a  stomach  qtic«lian". 
"Between  1890  and  1903,  according  to  the  FcderBl  liurcai]  of  Labor,  the 
aver^ae  viaties  of  llie  country  advanced  16^.  llie  hour*  of  work  per 
week  decreased  3%,  the  number  of  persons  employed  advanced  33%, 
and  ihc  retail  prices  of  food  rose  but  8%."  That.  then,  under  thcM 
pro^pert't)!!  circumstances  industrial  confticis  tiavr  become  so  deter- 
mined,  and  the  organization  both  of  cmploycri  and  employed  has 
advanced  on  so  vaM  a  scale,  means  "that  the  moiivrs  which  thnit 
express  (hcnitclves  in  economic  forms  must  be  sought,  not  in  industrial 
conditions,  but  in  eibical  sensilivencsa  and  desire.  It  is  not  so  mnch 
a  (lecreaac  in  income  which  cxdtes  discontent,  as  an  increase  in  intelli- 
gence and  ambition.  It  is  not  that  wane  earners  have  Ic",  hut  that 
tlley  want  more."  Nor  arc  iheir  wants  boundrd  \<y  the  cte.iiurc  c'lm- 
(oris  with  which  an  increasing  number  of  benevolent  individual  em- 
ployer* and  even  corporations  surround  them.  "They  want,  as  other 
people  want,  model  homes  and  baths  and  corcrrt).  but  Ihi-y  want  one 
thing  else  *o  much  more  that  for  it  "  they  will  «irjke  and  so  forfeit 
these  economic  sains.  It  is  the  right  to  live  their  own  lives,  to  own 
their  own  homes,  to  choose  their  own  amusements,  and  to  spend  their 
wage*  in  their  own  way.  At  any  cost  ihey  want  liberty,  and  they  will 
not  accept  as  benevolence  what  they  think  ihey  have  earned  ju  riehis. 
They  want  to  be  employed,  but  ihey  do  noi  want  to  be  patronised." 
Hence,  "the  l^bor  Question  cannot  be  answered  in  terms  o(  economic 
advantage,  but  mtiM  lake  aceoiinl  at  every  step  of  the  increasing  alert- 
ness of  mind  and  will  in  the  watje  earning  class-"  In  a  word,  the 
Labor  Quettiim  is  at  boltOBi  a  moral  problem. 

3.  The  admirable  balance  of  the  whole  disnission.  TTie  economic 
aspects  of  the  Social  Question  are  never  lost  sight  of  in  the  more 
fnndamenial  importance  of  moral  and  espcciatly  of  religious  consid- 
erations. On  the  contrary,  it  is  aRain  atid  again  affirmed  that  "while 
twnanuc  theory  may  in  itself  offer  no  social  calvfttion,  neither  riRht- 
cou*  scorn  nor  aesthetic  sympathy  can  accomplish  that  social  salvation 
imless  economic  tlieory  be  suhiianiial  and  secure". 

Because  of  these  and  other  merits  this  work  must  take  the  high  place 
accorded  to  its  auilmr's  other  publications.  Indeed,  all  things  consid- 
ered, it  U  probably  the  sanest  and  most  illuminating  ireaii'e  on  what 
might  altnosi  be  called  the  itnesiion  of  the  day. 
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It  ii;  Ibcrtlorr,  with  regret  that,  in  iba  iat<r«n  of  outk,  tfae  K*i«Nr 
feeb  ooannmeA  to  point  otu  nra.  u  ibqr  mob  to  hin,  not  ■UBportut 
aiftalcts. 

t.    ProfeiKM-  Pcabodr  would  not  vmftf  rccard  "sodd  •enricc'  a*  a 

"KUglow  vorV:  he  woalA  have  it  recosnUed  alw  aj  a  depaninent  of 
the  Cbraiiaa  Mmisirr.    "Not  pricau  and  fteaAtn  only,  with  cbdr 
BtiU  iodbpensaMe  function  of  rttigiooi  leadenbip,  bat  the  great  con* 
fitaj  of  aclf-effadng  servant*  of  the  world'*  need*,  who  in  ibeir  Tariont 
w»y»  are  brinsing  in  the  accepiable  jear  of  the  Lord,  bare  choaoi  for 
Ihenitelvcj,  though  m  oficn  anawarc  of  tbetr  cfaowe,  Uw  vocatkie  of 
the  minitlr;,  and  iho>a]d  be  conrted  in  the  itatistkal  record*  of  the 
proftatiOR."    This,  h'^wtvtr.  is  contrary  to  ilie  examples  of  the  Ntw 
TeStanxnL    The  apoitlcs  felt  that  it  was  luueaMnable  that  tber  ilioiiU 
"leave  the  Word  of  God.  and  icrre  tables':  and  H  they  directed  the 
brethren  lo  choose  deacon*  to  attend  to  this  todal  btuineM,  that  the; 
might  give  ihecnadvcs  "coaiioually  to  pnyer,  aad  lo  the  mintftir  of  the 
word".    When  Paul  would  viodicate  hi*  pastorate  at  Epbesos  be  refers       -m 
first  of  all  atid  above  all,  i*ot  to  "social  terricc',  but  to  the  bet  thai  be     -^ 
1i»d  not  shBoned  to  declare  all  the  counsel  of  God~,  "Imi  lad  tatight  —^ 
piAlkij  and  from  boitse  to  honM,  testifrinf  both  to  the  Jews,  and — ^ 
also  lo  iIm  Greek*,  repentance  toward  God,  and  faith  toward  o«ir  LQn4    ^ 
Jettis  Christ".    Nay :  yet  more  strongly  did  he  etnphasiie  his  convktioii^^ 
that  the  proclamaiion  of  the  "truth  as  it  is  in  Je«iis"  wa*  hi*  one  grcat^^ 
business.    In  his  first  letter  to  the  Corintbiaas  he  dedared  that  'Got^^V 
■eit  him  not  even  to  baptlie,  b*tt  to  preach  the  GoApcl".  and  that  be  wa^^* 
delerminfd  to  "know  nothing  among  Ibem  save  Jems  Christ  and  trin^^* 
crucified".    S'or  was  it  otherwiie  with  our  Lord  and  supreme  exemplar—  -■ 
Ris  great  work  was  "to  preach  the  Goepel  of  the  ktngdom  of  God"^  ■* 
aad  few  thing*  were  more  characteristic  of  his  ministry  than  Its  aloof — ' 
t>eM  from  social  question*  as  such.    Thoagh  the  greatest  social  refotra*""^ 
have  originated  it)  his  teaching  and  influence,  he  himself  was  anythingr" 
but  a  social  reformer.    Hi*  mission  wa*  to  preach,  and  ihf  *iibject  of  hi* 
preaching  was  "the  Bood  tiding*  of  the  grace  of  Cod".    And  we  can  ux 
why  it  should  have  been  so  and  why  his  ministers  to-day  should  follow 
in  his  foolitept.  The  divine  plan  of  salvation  from  the  guill  and  from 
the  power  of  siiT  is  Ilie  troth  'inm  which  cveti  the  angd*  dciire  to  look". 
It  J*  also  the  truth,  and  the  only  one,  'the  knowledjK  of  which  shall 
make  men  free'.    That  it.  it  is  of  all  truth  the  most  profound  and  IIk 
mo*t  nec«Mary.    There  mutt,  therefore,  be  *ome  «el  apart  specially  to 
proclaim  it,  and  they  mu*t  be  specialists  in  it.    What  would  be  tbotigbt. 
were  it  claimed  that  there  was  no  reason  why  medicine  *haHld  be 
regarded  a*  a  ditttnct  profesiion,  or  were  it  insisted  thai  all  who  min- 
istered to  physical  need  should  be  included  in  U*  ranks? 

3.  Thi*  fundamental  miiinke  has  its  root  in  an  error  jet  more 
fnndnmenlal.  Indeed,  our  author's  very  conception  of  religion  b  at 
foult.  True  religion  it  not  the  result,  but  the  cause  of  riichi  practice. 
Ethical  integrity  will  be  the  consequence  of  union  with  God  tn  Christ: 
In  the  case  of  a  race  fallen  as  is  ours  it  can  be  neither  the  mean*  nor 
the  condition  of  such  union.    Hence,  ideal  living,  even  10  ilic  point  of 
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tocul  service",  cannot  of  itself  bring  us  lo  religious  peace;  it  itidf 
can  And  its  irwe  norm  and  power  only  in  ihaL    In  a  word,  if  we  woukl 
Jive  ihc  life  of  Christ,  we  must  know  bis  doctrine,  that  it  be  of  God. 
Nor  is  it  Ibe  fact,  a*  our  author  claims,  that  such  experimental  knowl- 
edge of  the  "truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus"  comes  primarity  through  ihc  will. 
"Viroogh  ethical  dcciuon  and  obedience".     Because  "the  dedication  of 
the  will  to  spiritual  ends  is  a  path  |o  spiritual  cctiainly",  it  does  not 
lollow  that  Ihc  will  is  "a  medium  of  insittht".     It  is  a  condition  of 
insigbt,  but  it  b  not  the  cause  of  it.    One  must  give  attention  to  and 
most  be  in  lympaihy  with  what  he  is  looking  at,  if  be  would  sec  it  as 
it    is  and  appreciate  its  worth.     In  thifL  imporiani   sense  ihc  head  Is 
dependent  on  the  heart.     Neither,  however,  in  the  physical  nor  the 
tt»sritual  world  would  there  be  any  insight,  if  there  were  not  a  real 
object  to  be  known  and  a  real  knowing  faculty.    It  is  tbe  exercise  of 
the  latter  thai  gives  Icnowlcdse  and  issues  in  insight.    Hence,  holiness 
's     Dot  the  result  of  good  iittenlions  only.     It  does  not  presuppose 
twerely  "the  dedication  of  tbe  will  lo  spiritual  ends".     It  is  rooted  io 
tvuth;  and  white  one  must  be  disposed  toward  tbe  truth  if  he  is  to 
coxM  fully  under  lis  influence,  he  must  first  know  it.    This,  moreover, 
**     «bai  those  ofl- misapplied  words  of  our  Lord — misapplied  even  by 
^Y>r  Bulliof — tncan :   "If  any  man  willeth  to  do  his  will,  he  shall  know 
^{  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God  (John  vit:  17]."  The  emphasis  is 
•^aa  ihe  wiUInx.  not  on  the  doing.    The  necessity  of  a  right  disposition 
'*^^«ird  God  to  a  correci  insight  into  his  nature  and  requirements  la 
^^nned ;  but  there  is  not  even  nn  implication  that  such  insight  comei 
■s'om  right  conduct,  or  even  tliat  the  heart  docs  the  work  of  the  head, 
^•^nuine  "social  wrvicc",  therefore,  as  every  other  kind  of  real  service, 
depends  nhimatcly  on  the  truth.  In  a  word,  in  the  social  sphere  perhaps 
*'^ea  more  than  ehewhere  it  is  not  consecration  alone  or  chiefly,  but  the 
^*oifel  that  is  "the  power  of  God  unto  salvation".     It  is  only  In  the 
**«»«leclgc  of  the  Gospel  that  consecration  finds  iw  effectiveness. 

PriHttlOn.  WiLUAM   BbzNTOM  GbEENE.  Ji. 


PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY. 

*''^b:   Its  Satvuz  and  its  Work,    By  Hanblky  C.  G.  Mouls,  D.D., 

Bishop  of  Durham,  author  of  Tkoughls  for  the  Snndayi  of  Ihe 

Ytor,  etc.,  etc.     I^ndon,   New   York,  Toronto  and    Melbourne: 

Cassell  &  Co.,  Ltd.    igog.    Crown  Svo. :  pp,  x,  i^a. 

j^Hcre   is  a  delightful   little  book   on   Faith,  written  with   adequate 

r^'^w ledge,    appropriate    religious    feeling    and   exquisite   delicacy    of 

^**>Ch..  Its  author  warns  ns  not  lo  expect  too  much  of  it;  its  "aim  is 

^"^tfcrt";  "it  makes  no  pretention  to  deal  with  its  momentous  subject- 

>^tl«r  in  a  fashion  either  scientltic  or  exhaustive":  it  seeks  only  to  be 

""fgestive"  and,  above  all,  "praclical".     Suggestive  and  practical  it 

*^«ordingly  is,  and  that  in  the  highest  degree.     It  is  just  the  book 

^^•(ors  are  loolcing  for  to  put  into  the  hands  of  devout  souls  seeking 
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to  know  what  Gmt  requires  of  thcai;  H  k  jut  tlH  book  |»son  octd 
to  rc(r«»h  their  own  tiiiriit  with. 

There  are  thinccci  »horl  cliaplcrs.  The  commoa  moBioe  of  the 
wuril  Faiih  ii  Iracvd  uui,  and  (he  u^agc  of  ibe  word  in  Scripiarc.  The 
relation  nf  Faith  to  creeds  and  to  practice,  to  charncter  ami  to  tniaing 
is  explained.  Id  functiun  in  "furgivcnus"  and  in  "puritj"  it  diKUMed. 
that  h  to  say,  in  tlieolouical  latintiace.  il&  place  iu  JtmiAcalioQ  and 
SaiKlilicaiiun.  l^luw  it  itandt  related  to  the  Bible  nnd  to  the  Sacra- 
ments ii  iuggtitcd.  Some  of  the  diHiciitiieii  u(  faith  are  touched  oo— 
with  reipeci  to  prayer,  and  Gud't  inicrutabic  providence  and  bodily  ill». 
The  whole  appropriately  cloict^  with  an  eloquent  survey  of  "the  clood 
of  witnes*et".  A  rather  comprehensive  Mhemc  of  treatment,  it  wilt  be 
»cen;  and  everywhere  ilie  di&cuiiion  i&  redolent  with  wiie  faiihfulneu. 

The  analyst*  of  the  term  Paith  is  partiailarly  hajipy.  We  are  tol4 
thai  "it  i*  not  preci§ely  identical  with  belief,  p^rsuaaion,  conTiction", 
not  being  uied  "in  so  wide  a  reference  a«  that  of  ihcM  other  wordi"; 
thai  it  h  "what  we  may  call  a  word  of  good  omen",  connecting  it»clf 
"naturally  with  what  it  fricmlly  and  bcneficiar:  thai  it  is  "tis  nature 
and  tendency  to  ko  out  toward*  a  person":  thai  it  is  essentially  active 
and  "gort  nnt  to  ii*  object":  that  it  it  "always  in  an  important  acme 
the  auiliheaii  to  sight",  and  thus  "by  its  very  nature  deals  with  the 
unknown,"  but  it  not  a  faculty  of  intuition,  but  "an  attitude  or  action 
of  reliance".  All  ihii  i*  admirably  said.  We  are  particularly  tttadc 
with  ihc  ncatnens  of  ihc  cxpotiiion  of  the  tendency  of  the  word  to  go 
out  towards  and  to  finds  its  reiponse  and  repose  in  a  perioa.  "We 
may  have  belief  or  conAdencc  reBarding  the  most  absitact  idea  possible. 
But  when  we  speak  of  havini;  Faith  we  habiiunlly  direct  the  notion 
cither  towards  a  veritable  person,  or  towards  somethinic  which  we 
personify  in  the  mind.  .  .  .  It  is  an  attitude  of  personal  reliance 
upon  personal  capacity  and  fidelity"  (pp.  lo-ii). 

We  like,  too,  the  attempt  to  bring  out  in  a  practical  way  the  difFerenoe 
between  pardon  and  ju^lificalion:  "As  we  study  Ihc  Biblical  doctritie 
of  sin  and  pardon,  we  shall  be  sure  to  notice  one  important  side  of  it 
I  mean,  that  in  it  the  idea  of  God's  forgiveness  is  such  that  it  traik- 
scends  what  commonly  forgivenes.s  means  and  include*  something 
nobler  and  greater  still.  Ttiis  someiliing  is.  in  the  language  of  tbeolosy. 
Justification,  In  words  more  familiar  and  of  the  common  day,  «c 
may  call  it  the  Welcome,  Ihc  Acceptance,  of  the  guilty"  (p.  ijj).  Tfaif 
it  not  all  the  difference,  certainly;  we  should  not  forget  thai  Justificaiion 
or  AcquilUl  implies,  as  Forgiveness  docs  not,  an  adequate  ground  or 
claim  in  right.  Hat  it  finely  sucucsis  ui  element  iif  the  difference 
which  is  often,  perhaps  commonly,  forgotten. 

We  must  advert  aUo  to  the  beautiful  way  the  difiicultiei  of  Faith 
are  treated,  and  pariicularly  to  the  use  which  is  made  of  ihe  maxim 
borrowed  from  Kichnrd  Whatcly:  "Never  let  what  you  know  be  di»- 
luttted  by  what  you  do  noi  know."  This  is  a  wise  maxim,  which  admits 
of  very  wide  application.  Anil  liciw  many  of  tlie  difficultiet  of  prayer 
vrill  be  solved  if  the  counsel  is  persistently  followed  '"to  recollect  also 
ihat  prayer  deal*  not  with  a  mere  law  of  effect  and  cause,  but  vrith  a 
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inflnile  in  mourec,  Miprtme  b  kindness,  and  alto  soverciifnly 

:  to  His  all-wise  volitions  how  to  mcrt  cacli  case  of  supplicatioa". 

The  fofRiuIa  (or  a  happy  aiid  a  succcsiful  life  is  not  "dictation  to  aucb 

a  l4i.t«ner",  but  jusi  "a  trusted  Christ",  who  will  prove  enou^  for 

tvtry  need. 

Printeioti.  B.  B.  WA«ntLa 

How  lo  RiLAtii,  HoLiJ.  Teach  and  Win  ukm.  By  Uansiiall  A. 
HiJEsoN.  riiiladclphia  1  Sunday  School  Tins*  Co.  linio..  pp.  144. 
50  c«ms. 

This  manual  is  by  the  fouixler  of  the  nmdeni  org&nixcd  Men's  Bible 
Qass.  It  »eis  forth  the  in«ibuds  which  have  proved  so  successful  in 
Betting  men  la  study  the  Riblr  in  (he  Baraca  CUsses.  While  much 
attention  is  jfivcn  to  orxaTiiiution  3nd  methods  of  drawing  men  to  the 
class,  the  chief  business  of  winning  men  to  fellowship  with  the  Lord  is 
kept  prominent.  It  abounds  with  incidents  taken  fram  the  life  of  i)iis 
merchant  who  sold  hii  three  stores,  one  after  the  other,  so  (hat  he 
might  devote  his  time  to  winning  men  to  Bible  siudy  and  a  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ. 

Phmeelon.  W.  B.  SimoAK. 


GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

AMASvnt  "00  cwicR  Jvtiit"  nach  seiner  ursprunslichcn  Idee  und  seiner 
literftrischen  Verwertung  hctrachiet  von  Euvakd  Konig.  Dr.  phil, 
n.  ihcol.,  ordenihchem  Frofciaor  an  dcr  Univcrsit.11  Bonn. 
Guterslol) :  Druck  tmd  Vcrlax  von  C,  BtricUmann.  1907.  Pp.  74. 
Dr.  Konig.  the  wcli-known  Uld  Test-nmeni  scholar,  tracrt  in  this 
brochure  with  his  usual  thorouichncis  the  original  siKniticance  of  the 
story  of  "The  Wandering  Jew"  and  the  varying  liier.iry  uses  to  which 
it  ha*  been  put,  especially  in  modern  tinwi.  He  decides  that  the  version 
of  it  contained  in  the  bouk  publidied  in  t6cu  (ostensibly,  bill  not  really. 
M  LeydcD  by  Cliiisioff  Creuiier)  is  independent  of  the  story  as  given 
by  the  monk  Roger  of  St.  Albans  in  his  chronicle  for  the  year  123& 
cODcerainc  Cartaphilui.  and  of  the  tale  of  Guido  Bonaiti  of  Forii  con- 
rerning  one  Johannes  ttuiiadetis,  also  of  the  I3(h  century.  Tliis  decision 
is  connected  with  the  other  conclusion  urrived  at.  ibat  the  story  is  not 
K  Icgmd  but  a  myth,  does  not  rest  on  any  historical  basis  but  ecnbodics 
an  idea,  so  thai  it  could  emerge  with  identical  import,  and  even  partial 
rcMmblancc  in  detail,  yet  without  hbtorical  interdependence,  at  various 
times.  The  idea  which  linds  expression  in  the  myth  is  "rctixions- 
gcschichtlich".  viz.,  that  (he  Jewish  people  in  result  of  its  trcamient  of 
Christ  muil  wander  until  He  shall  coine.  which  latter  clause  carries 
M  least  ilic  implication  of  their  itliimatc  retttni  to  favor.  Dr.  Kunis 
has  his  own  peculiar  explanation  of  ihe  new  emergence  and  incre.xsed 
circulation  of  the  talc  at  the  close  of  the  sisteenlh  century.  This 
explanation  is  connected  with  the  nain<  borne  by  the  wandering  Jew 
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io  thi*  version,  ihat  nf  Ahssucros.  The  fact  that  Ihit  it  the  pon^ 
Hebrew  and  not  the  Graedxed  or  Lattnixed  form  points  to  dcrivaiioo^s 
of  the  n&me  from  the  Jews  and  this  leadi  him  to  offer  the  hypoihen^^i 
that  the  »tory  arose  at  that  lime  as  an  answer  on  the  part  of  Oiri'tian^v 
to  the  prcvBiliiiit  Ji-wlsh  custom  of  cursing:  at  the  feast  of  Puritn,  iiitfv 
connection  with  ibc  reading  of  the  Book  of  Esther,  not  only  HamBB^  fl 
but  all  sorts  of  heretics,  Persians,  Mohammedans  and  QirisiianR.  Ttii^^ 
hypothesis  icems  plausible  cnoutih,  at  least  it  may  stand   in  defaults 

of  somelhing  better,  for,  even  if  one  should  not  tie  convinced  by  Or 

lUniit's  aricument  as  to  the  entire   independence   of  the    Ahasneroa^ 
version  of  the  older  Cartaphilos  and  Rutiadeus  versions,  the  tubstttn- 
tJon  of  the  new  name  needs  at  any  rate  to  be  accounted  for. 

The  second  half  of  the  booklet  gives  an  account  of  the  role  playe<f 
by  the  wandering  Jew  in  modem  lilerattirc.  Konig  shows  that  the  use 
to  which  it  has  hem  put  ba^  been  in  many  cases  downright  abuser 
entirely  out  of  touch  with  the  true  import  of  the  Itgure.  Pantbeiati^ 
pe»tmistic,  material  is  tic,  politico- messianic  ideas  have  bera  folate^ 
upon  it  It  is  interestmg  to  know  thai  Goethe,  Wilhelm  Hauff,  A.  W. 
Schlcgel,  Schubert,  SeidI  and  one  of  the  old  songs  in  "Des  Kitabea 
Wunderhom'"  have  given  the  poetic  interpretation  of  the  story  that  is 
most  faithful  to  its  original  significance. 

PriiKtIon.  CusnaitBPa  Vos. 

CoftreKSiUN  akd   OniKR  Vkkskk.     By    Mav   Austin    Low.     Boston; 
SberiiIak,  PwtMCB   AND  COMPANY.     igoQ.     t3mo.     pp.  48. 
cents  net, 

A  dainty  book,  both  as  to  printing  and  binding,  of  songs  in  a 
key.    There  seems  to  be  rather  too  much  of  pervading  melancholy 
be  true  to  life.     Shadows  are  somher,  but  they  need  not  be  morbid. 
Some  of  the  notes,  such  as  "The  Request",  are  altnoM  u  realistic 
in  the  expression  of  a  woman's  soul  as  anything  one  finds  in  "LeaTca 
of  Grass".    The  inherent  difficulty  is  the  lack  of  idealism.    The  siagc^ 
onght  to  read  "Pippa  Passes".  ■ 

PriHcelon.  W.  B,  Shebbau.   ' 


Love,  Faith  a.sd  Endeavob.     By  Haiwkv  Ca«SON  Grumdixe.    Boston: 
SiiEfiUAN,  FuENCB  AND  CoMPAHv.     iQDQ.     lamo.     Pp.  76.     SiMI 
The  tnolif  of  this  beautifully  finished  book  b  found  in  the  coupl 
on  page  7: 

"Of  shadow  less,  of  simshtne  more  shall  (ill 
Our  common  walk  as  in  Arcadia's  clime.*' 
ITie  poems  cover  a  wide  range  in  both  matter  and  form,  but  t' 
atmdiine  is  in  all.  There  Is  the  lilting  song  of  the  birds  in  "Pastou-I 
relle",  while  with  stately  tread  the  mail-clad  knight  goes  forth  to  meet 
King  Arthur  in  "Pellinore".  The  poems.  "Jubilee  Ode"  and  "Tba 
Sabk  and  Gold",  are  of  the  poet  laureate  order,  evidently  being  written 
for  special  occasions  at  Woostcr  University.  They  are  poetically  be- 
low the  mark  of  the  rest  of  the  book.  Modem  matters  of  poetry 
avoid  dividing  a  word  at  the  end  of  the  line  but  our  author  seems  10 
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find  ihia  oecestanr  for  bit  meter  in  two  inslanccB.  However,  one 
lorgeU  the  occationsl  jsrHoK  discord  in  the  miuic  when  lie  it  channed 
awxr  ffORi  wow  ind  cold  to  wander  alons  the  country  road*  where 
the  Five- finger 

"Are  the  bravett  flowers  of  May; 
^1  Fur,  vatinitnt!  their  wealth  in  a  debonair  way, 

^B  High  in  ihcir  spreading  handj  ifaey  hold 

■  Tbeir  lavish  treasure  of  jewels  and  gold," 

VSo  *rc  are  glad  to  meet  the  versatile  songster  who  leads  ns  along  the 
common  roads,  but  bids  us  to  see  the  uncommon  things. 

Prinettem.  Vf.  B.  Sueddait. 

Stakdaxd  Amuiicak  Skriks.  rirrtt  Readis.  St.  LoqIb:  Concordia 
PublishinK  House.  igo9.  ixmo.  t>p.  afifi. 
This  is  a  well-printed  but  not  ably  edited  school  reader.  It  dings 
to  the  old  classic  seleetions  in  many  cases  which  the  reviewer  heard 
read  a  generation  ago  when  he  began  hi§  public  school  life.  The 
ehild-wortd  has  moved  on  since  then.  Hack  wriiing  cannot  compete 
_Brith  Louita  M.  Alcoli.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  ajid  Eugene  Field. 
?riiueton.  W.  B.  SnmoAfi. 


Principles  or  SuccusFUt.  Cuuicii  Advertisjnc.    By  Ciiakles  Stki^ 
XLC  \'ew  York.    Flsuixc  H.  RevellCoupanv,  1908.  8vo.  f^.  172. 

II-2S- 

Tills  book  by  the  busy  Secretary  of  Labor  and  Immigration  of  the 
Presbyterian  Home  Board,  is  an  attempt  to  show  the  need,  the  power 
«nd  tlie  methods  of  church  advtrtbing.  And  it  is  well  done.  Whether 
it  be  the  "Psychology  of  Advertising"  or  mechanical  processes  in- 
volved in  the  "Use  of  Illustrations",  always  the  hand  of  the  master 
mechanic  is  seen. 

The  author  contend*  that  the  church  should  advertise.  Many  people 
know  only  remotely  shout  the  church  because  it  thrusts  itself  so  little 
upon  the  public  Attention  must  be  excited  and  effort  concentrated 
on  a  few  main  points.  Then  the  author  turns  to  collecting  material 
and  to  sttidy  of  the  character  of  the  audience  to  be  reached.  The 
chapter  on  "Preparation  of  Material"  is  full  of  suggestive  things,  "The 
sermon  writer  is  practicaUy  sure  of  his  audience  to  the  end,  the  strong* 
est  part  cf  the  address  being  at  the  close.  But  the  advertisement  and 
newspaper  writer  reverses  this  order.  He  places  his  climax  at  the 
beginning."  The  sixth  chapter  on  "Methods  o(  Advertising"  it  one 
of  the  roost  valuable.  The  daily  paper,  the  parish  paper,  the  circttlar, 
the  yearly  c-dendar.  the  weekly  calendar,  the  booklet  and  many  other 
media  are  all  discussed  Some  of  ut  would  have  saved  money  and 
giined  bearers  if  this  book  had  come  out  ten  years  ago.  Then  come 
bfU-board  and  similar  out-door  devices.  "The  limits  of  an  advertising 
caaipugn  arc  bounded  only  by  the  extent  to  which  a  church  may  be 
useful  to  a  dty  or  community,"  The  dosing  chapter  discusses  the 
questions  of  cuts,  type,  paper,  and  the  processes  involved  in  getting 
the  matter  through  the  press. 

kEvcry  pastor  ought  to  own  and  study  thts  manual.    Many  a  preacher 
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is  brwailiiiK  ibc  cmpiy  pens  wlien  lie  lius  never  heartily  gone  about 
penititiliiig  men  thni  ilic  church  really  cAn  offer  MmelbJnK  to  theia 
Advcniginic  iwill  :i(jt  »ave  souls  hut  il  will  reveal  to  »omc  men  ibc  fact 
Ihiit  the  church  acttully  liclio-cs  ihal  men  have  touls  that  need  iaviftf. 
PrmeeloH.  W.  B.  Sueiwax. 

Trk  Palace  op  Danger.     By  Masel  Wackau^.     New  York:    Ftmlt 
and  W.igiulh  Comp.-iny.    igi*.    ismo.  pp.  jn.    Si-50- 

Aftcr  one  reads  it  he  aiks,  C~Mt  bono,'  [t  i>  a  well-plannri),  carefully 
written  itnry.  The  laitsiiaiic  ift  f3tilile>'»  and  many  paraitraplis  are 
beautiful.  But  what  t>(  the  *lory  ittelf?  Well,  frankly,  it  takes  the 
reader  into  quite  iniiTnaic  relationi  with  the  notorious  Madiunc  Pompa- 
dour and  her  royal  paramour,  Louix  XV.  To  be  ture,  llicrc  is  a 
d«nure  lilllc  matd  who  in  the  end  inarrie^  a  noblcniaii,  as  is  proper, 
but  she  is  only  a  minor  figure.  The  center  of  the  stage  is  for  this 
woman  of  the  Tenderloin  who  lives  in  a  palace.  Is  it  necessary  (bat 
we  should  know  her?  I'hc  book  is  very  tastefully  printed,  appropriately 
bound  and  finely  illustrated. 

PriiKtlon.  W.  B.  Shkddam. 

A  CtitiAi.v  Rich  Mas.    By  William  Alum  Wum.    Nrw  York:  Tfae 

MacMitlan  Company.  190P'  i3mo.  pjK  434- 
This  is  not  an  ordinary  story.  The  journalist  who  had  already  g^iven 
us  Thf  Couri  of  Boyt-illf  could  not  write  a  commoniituce  novel.  It 
deals  with  the  life  history  of  a  man  who  measures  success  by  what  a 
mail  has.  The  scenery  is  always  thai  of  Mr.  While's  native  surround- 
ings, the  Inwn  in  K.ini^u,  which  one  critic  says  is  F.mporia,  here  called 
Sycamore  RidRc.  Here  is  a  boy.  the  son  of  a  Congress ■■<'<ul  home 
missionary,  icrandson  of  a  Yankee  trader,  who,  even  as  a  watcher  of  3 

cows,  organixes  a  monopoly.    With  a  sturdy.  God-fearing  mother,  who  a 

cams  a  livinc  at  the  wash  tub,  for  his  father  had  been  shot  by  a  pro-  — 4 

slavery  niob,  John  Barclay  growi  up  (luring  the  period  of  the  Civil  War  -s:i 

and  the  opening  era  of  reconsi  ruction.    He  kocs  to  colleKe.  pays  his  awn  rw, 

way.  and  comet  home  with  more  money  than  he  had  al  the  start.     He  ^^  ] 

studies  law  and  opens  his  office  in  parlncrshi[i  with  the  N'ew   England  .f>« 

idealist  of  ihc  book.  General  Ward.     Wiih  the  dtnughi  of  1873  came  ^n 

the  first  great  typponunily  '>(  the  youiiK  man"*  life.     Setidinji   his  liesl  *^s 

friend  lo  New  York  lo  negotiate  the  loans,  Ihc  young  lawyer  mortgageil  M»^» 

the  crops  and  farms  of  the  cooiiiy.  The  people  were  literally  siarvinc  .^^*^ 
and  Ihc  young  financier  made  capital  of  their  necessity.  By  a  trick  hit  -n=^S*^ 
company  bankrupted  ihe  farmers  who  borrowed  in  ihcir  need.  John  ,«-^«** 
Barclay  henceforth  knew  no  friends  in  business,  lie  tliirsted  for  powct  ~^  ^^■^ 
and  go|  it.  By  false  entries  in  (he  books  of  the  bank  where  he  was  1  *" —  '^ 
director,  he  involved  ihc  father  of  his  best  friend  in  such  a  maic  thai,^^^  ^^ 
suicide  seemed  the  only  way  out  to  the  older  man.  He  so  played  upoor:*  ^^^"^ 
the  loyalty  of  Molly  Culpepper  lo  her  father,  that  llnally  she  mroedt*'^^  ^ 
away  from  Bob  Henderson,  her  cirlhood  lover  and  John's  friend,  tc*-*" 
marry  an  advcnlurer;    to  live  through  fifteen  years  of  wrctcbedM*  < 
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Ml  by  llic  body 
dly  buiband,  who 


railroad*  did 
iwd  of  a  day 
ol.  It  men 
K  tbcjr  were 


>Tc  (car(u]  than  the  nigttt  when  it  , 
Bet  HtndeHon,  murdered  by  her  jealoui.  c( 
AectniE  from  ih«  crowd  who  wanted  to  lynch' 
Throu^  wtret  rchitcft  Barclay**  power  widened 
'^ij*   biddinc  ^t»m  men  watted  for  hU  order*,  and  be 
'^^''Heii  all  the  iM^rtLtilJes  of  life  shoitld  be  within  hi*  C' 
^^^poicd.  their  btistnev>  wai  Tuincd:  if  poliiicianb  deii»<in< 
'^^•"Sni'icd  with  and  won  over:  if  laws  were  in  the  way,  jt'^j^  were 
^^^^^•■'uiXed  and  Congrestmen  "fined".     Rui  ihe  profile  awakeited'4M  the 
ir-vesi  of  the  whirlwind  begin  to  come  in.    Government  protet)'*"*' 
-Kan  and  a  penitentiary  opened  before  him.    Trouble  came  al  hfiq^ 
-~-  ^'sac  wife  fell  a  vktini  to  (ever  lirotiKhl  on  by  the  bad  water  which  rN^ 
^****ipany  furai^hed.    Hi*  tirong  old  mother,  who  had  never  been  blindeJ' 
^^3r     ihe  nioney.  t«l  him  forth  in  hi»  own  eye*  at  othcri  »aw  hini,     Hi» 
**'<*     law  partner  declared  it  to  be  the  depth  of  ealamity  for  hi*  high- 
**"  ^•■*aled  boy  to  marry  Barclay's  daughter  and  learn  her  father's  huiinest 
•■"'^^tbod*.     And  Jf>lwi  saw  the  lighl.     He  bouiiht  up  the  iiovk  of  the 
"<»  Idling  company  which  he  controlled  and  bumni  up  the  tcrenty-live 
^^■Ilioiis   of  paper   debt    whieh   bad   burdened   the   indnslrie*   involved- 
'^^  *~clay  became  a  clungcd  man.    Tbotc  who  had  feared  him  learned  to 
*'^'*'K3ect  Iitnt    At  last  he  found  (he  ureal  expiation  and  (C^ve  tip  his  life 
^*     ^ave  another. 

~*"he  elbical  character  of  the  book  i«  always  erident.  1l  is  a  book 
^*'**Ji  a  purpote.  That  is  what  tnakei  it  worth  while.  It  it  a  terrible 
^***^imentar)'  on  .Araerican  IlIl^ine3S  life  llial  the  piclnre  ii  so  true.  But 
^^^^We  is  Iiope,  Any  body  of  men  who  would  exploit  a  necessity  of  life 
''^at  reckon  wilh  the  common  people.  And  men  can  repent.  And 
'1>vitancc  can  find  ways  for  restitution.     Barclay  did.    So  can  other 

'*>Tiopoli»t». 

-^nistically  the  book  falU  short  in  some  ways.  Many  things  are 
'■'^»*tirably  done,  but  other*  are  not  eqnal  to  them.  Some  of  the  char- 
^^=t«r  drawinff  is  almost  as  clear  as  George  Qjot't.  But  when  one 
**»ne«  to  the  story  as  a  whole,  the  carpentry  la  not  firsi-cUss  joinery, 
"^^•pecially  is  thi*  true  in  the  earlier  chapicr*.  One  moment  we  arc  in 
*^«-nc»  of  1857  and  the  next  in  tSS?,  ajid  we  have  somebody's  rccollec- 
"■'^n*  of  the  outcome.  This  vibratins  from  paiT  \a  present,  from  pros- 
*"^*m  10  f«ro«pt<n,  makes  the  slory  liresome.  Then  Mr.  White  can 
^'•'ite  more  thritlingly  of  the  political  struggles  of  1S97  than  he  can  of 
.^  battles  of  i860.  The*e  are  things  which  he  has  lived  throuah  and 
^'t    manner  shows  il.     As  to  langtiase,  it  hardly  teems  Rcccssary  to 

"i»il  so  nwny  oaih*.  Doubtless  these  men  did  swear  They  are  that  sort. 


«*4 


*4t  the  reviewer  has  felt  compelled  sometimes  when  reacting  the  book 
^^ud  in  the  family  drclc  10  omit  some  expression*. 
I^u!  it  is  indeed  an  unusual  book.    Tlie  vigor  and  profoundly  moral 
''-'Tpose  of  the  author  arc  dommaling  faclorv     N'obody  who  thinks 


*>a 


^*i  rrtd  the  book  and  then  lay  it  down  with  no  ctirring  of  soul  over 


*r  problem*  which  are  wrenching  our  social  fabric. 

■fnrntetoH.  W.  a  SneoDAH. 
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ENGLISH  HYMNODY :    ITS  LATER 
DEVELOPMENTS.* 

I. 

THE  LITERARY  MOVEMENT. 

The  publication  in  1827  of  Reginald  Heber's  Hymns, 
written  and  adapted  to  the  Weekly  Church  Service  of  the 
Year*,  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  period  in  the  history 
of  the  English  Hymn.  This  book  offered  a  new  standard  of 
Hymnody ;  that  of  a  carefully  restrained  devotion,  accomo- 
dated to  the  Church  Year,  and  expressed  in  forms  of  poetic 
grace  and  ornament.  It  introduced  a  new  type,  the  Literary 
Hymn. 

Heber's  correspondence  shows  him  in  1809  purposing  to 
introduce  hymn  singing  at  Hodnet  as  a  novelty  calculated  to 
increase  the  attendance  at  the  parish  church,  and  inquiring 
as  to  the  purchase  of  a  supply  of  Olney  Hymns,  for  some 
of  which  he  expresses  great  admiration'.  He  speaks  of 
them  as  Cowper's,  and  it  seems  improbable  that  his  admir- 
ation covered  many  of  Newton's. 

*  Being  the  Sixth  of  the  Lectures  upon  "The  Hymnody  of  the  Engliah- 
spaidag  Churches",  dehvered  on  the  L.  P.  Stone  Foundation  at  Prince- 
ton  Theological  Seminary,  in  February,  1910. 

'London:  John  Murray,  8  to. 

'Lift  of  Rtginaid  Htber,  by  his  Widow;  ed.  New  York,  1831^  vol,  i, 
V-  334- 
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In  Tlic  Chrislum  Observer  for  October  i8i  I,  Hcber.  over 
the  initials  "D.  R.",  puWishcd  four  original  hytniis  as  speci- 
mens of  a  proposed  series  to  be  sung  between  tlie  Niccnc 
Creed  and  sermon  on  the  Sundays  and  principal  holy  days 
of  the  year;  the  themes  of  the  hymns  to  be  more  or  less- 
connected  with  the  collects  and  gospel  for  the  day.     In  » 
prefatory  note  he  calls  attention  to  the  fulsome,  indecorous 
or  erotic  language  found  in  "popular  collections  of  sacrecf 
poetry",  nnd  claims  for  his  own  hymns  no  more  than  their 
freedom  from  such  profanities,  except  that  in  alluding  to 
ihetn  he  calls  ihem  "poems".    He  printed  additional  h>'mns 
in  subsequent  numbers  of  The  Christian  Observer  down  to 
May  1812,  and  a  few  more  in  January  l8i5. 

The  hymns  thus  appearing  represented  Heber's  personal 
contribution  to  a  hymn  book  he  had  projected  on  distinctly 
literary  lines ;  a  hymn  book  that  should  be  in  reality  "a  col- 
leciion  of  sacred  poetry".  From  the  work  of  earlier  h)-nin 
writers  he  made  selections  from  Druimnond,  Ken,  Dryden, 
Addison,  Pope,  Cowper,  and  also  (unrecognized  by  himself) 
from  Watts  and  Wesley.  But  especially  he  wislied  that  his 
book  should  represent  the  great  lyrical  developoKiit  of  the 
contemporary  school  of  Romantic  poets.  To  the  pictur- 
esque and  ringing  melodies  of  Scott,  Byron,  Moore  and 
Campbell,  he  conceived  his  own  hymns.  And  he  eagerly 
sought  the  co-operation  of  Scott,  Southey,  Milman  and 
others  of  his  literary  friends':  though  securing  actual  con- 
tributions from  Milman  alone. 

Rumors,  more  or  less  vague,  of  this  projected  hymnal  of 
the  poets,  spread  not  only  in  England  but,  through  the  Epis- 
copal periodicals,  in  America.  Miihicnbcrg  in  the  preface 
of  his  Church  Poetry,  1823.  doubts  if  the  project  will  ever 
be  realized,  and  from  his  Evangelical  standpoint  heartily 
disapproves  of  it.  The  harps  of  Southey.  Scott  and  MooiT, 
he  says,  "have  not  been  tuned  to  the  songs  of  Zion". 

For  this  Romantic  hymnal  Hcber  sought  llie  imprimatur 
of  the  Bishop  of  London  and  the  Archbishop  of  Cantcrbur)-. 
~^#.  ii.  36, 30,  57- 
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Z*^  Ihu  tnU  he  entered  in  1820  inlo  correspondence  willi  tlie 

^■'"shop  of  London,  to  whom  lie  subniilicd  the  manuscript  in 

'^^  incomplete  slate.    He  secured  the  Bishop's  sympathy  and 

^*^iniration.  but  also  his  judgment  that  the  time  was  not  ripe 

'^^r  an  authorized  h>iiinaP.     This  manuscript  Hebcr  took 

^^"ith  him  to  India,  purposing  iia  immediate  publication;  an 

^•^^^  from  which  his  sudden  end  debarred  him.     In  1827,  the 

™^u_aol:  was  published  at  London  b>-  his  widow.     It  was  re- 

f^=*~mted  in  India  and  in  New  York,  and  many  times  in  Lon- 

in  form  suitable  for  reading  and  in  nxirc  compact 

irm  for  use  in  parochial  worship. 

The  vogue  of  Heber's  Hymns  as  a  hymnal  w.as  limited 

id  temporary.     His  ambitious  scheme  of   furnishing  an 

borizcd  hymnal"  had  failed,  and  was  not  to  be  revived. 

ml  certainly  his  collection  as  published  was  unfitted  for 

»y  such  position.     But  it  iturkcd  nevertheless  the  turning 

the  tide  of  hymn  singing  in  the  Church  of  England. 

tber's  accomplishments  and  position  and  death  had  made 

■^*-*s  i  great  name.     He  was  a  Tory  and  a  churchman  of 

^'X^spositc  tendencies  to  those  of  the  Evangelicals.     Moreover 

•^_»  8  hymns  were  beautiful  and  also  made  the  fullest  recogni- 

*^  *  <3n  of  tlie  holy  days  of  the  liturgical  year.  All  this  went  far 

*^*^^  recommend  hymn  singing  to  the  circles  in  which  Hcber 

^^d  moved.    His  influence  was  very  great  in  removing  from 

*  *~Ul  ordinance  the  reproach  of  dissent  and  even  the  flavor  of 

■^^"Wngel  icalism*. 

Upon  the  development  of  the  English  Hymn  itself  Heber's 
'*'fcience  was  quite  as  marked.  It  became  and  has  remained 
**'f  evident  that  Hymnody  had  a  great  accession  in  the 
^*''*>iic  of  Hebcr  and  Milman,  It  is  claimed  for  Hebcr,  what 
^^tid  be  claimed  for  no  other  considerable  English  hjTim 
^^"teT.  that  every  hjinn  he  wrote  is  to-day  in  common  use*. 

*'M,  ii.  31 -as- 

^f.  a  paper,   "HymiiB   (or   Public   Wordiip"    (prMunuibly  by  Jno. 
1^^^  Mtate)  in  Tht  Christian  Reinettibraueer  for  January  iS^a,  f.  461 
C'f,  W.  G.  Honl«r,  The  Hymm  Lotvr,  London,  n,  d.  ^  I4S- 
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But  tlicy  were  more  than  new  hymns:  Uiey  were  a  new- 
type — the  Literary  Hymn. 

Dr.  Johnson  in  his  Life  of  Wollft  had  divorced  religion 
and  poetry,  on  tlic  ground  that  the  intercourse  of  the  soul 
with  God  was  in  a  realm  aliove  and  beyond  poetry,  and  an 
attenipl  lo  give  it  poetical  expression  necessarily  failed. 
Pious  \'ersc  tiiiglit  be  useful  to  assist  the  nieinor>',  but  there 
was  no  religious  poetry.  With  dJtTering  views,  but  prac- 
tically on  these  tines,  Dr.  Watts  laid  out  the  model  of  the 
modem  English  flynm.  He  aimed  at  casting  the  ordinary 
speech  of  plain  people  into  nielHcal  fonn  to  assist  their 
devotions.  He  wrote  pious  verses,  aiid  wlwn  he  rose  to 
poelry  it  was  uncoiiBctously.  And  he  iransmilted  to  a  school 
of  writers,  and  established  throughout  dissent,  an  ideal  of 
Hymnody  that  shrank'  from  free  rhythm  and  poetic  eleva- 
tion. Charles  Wesley  set  aside  the  Watts  model  and  also  the 
ordinary  bonds  of  spiritual  restraint,  and  poured  out  from  a 
surcharged  heart  his  inmost  thoughts  and  feelings  in  a  voice 
naturally  musical.  His  rapid,  impidsive  work  greatly  modi- 
fied the  ideal  of  the  Hymn  in  tone  and  form,  and  in  contents. 
But  his  work  was  spontaneous,  and  its  motive  was  not  liter- 
ary, and  at  the  time  perhaps  only  his  brother  realized  that 
at  certain  moments  it  attained  the  spirit  and  vesture  of 
poetry.  The  Evangelicals  made  use  of  both  the  dissenting 
and  the  Methodist  models,  inclining  on  the  whole  to  Dr. 
Johnson's  ideal  of  pious  verse  that  would  be  useful.  Of 
their  movement  indeed  nothing  could  lie  less  characteristic 
than  any  effort  lo  balance  or  to  reconcile  the  claims  of  relig* 
ion  and  of  culture.  Of  the  Evangelical  liymn  writers  fol- 
lowing the  Revival,  the  most  outstanding  and  most  voltnnitv 
ous  was  Thomas  Kelly,  whose  publications  range  from  i8o2 
to  1853.  Moderate  and  fluent,  sometimes  attaining  excel- 
lence and  utility,  one  is  hardly  conscious  of  any  direct  in- 
flitence  upon  Kelly  of  the  great  contemporaneous  outburst 
of  English  poetry.  As  a  whole  he  cultivated  rather  the 
conmionplace.  and  over  the  area  of  his  765  hymns  be  beat 
it  out  to  palpable  thinness. 
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^m  with  James  Montgomery  there  is  a  change.    He  may 

loconnted  as  a  minor  member  of  the  current  Romantic 

School,  ami  even  in  that  great  tlay  he  created  and  retained 

\^-    provincial  dissenting  [niblic  for  his  musical  verse.     In  the 

I>TtfKe  10  his  Christian  Psalmist  (Glasgow,  1825).  he  com- 

"l>at*  Johnson's  theory  of  sacred  poetry  and  Watts'  theory  of 

■*.Vie  Hymn,  and  criticizes  the  "negligence,  feebleness,  and 

1>»oang"*  of  current  Hymnody.  But  he  is  able  to  gather  46t 

'Wttods.  apart  from  his  own,  as  up  to  his  standard.    And  the 

oollection  as  a  whole  shows  the  actual  standard  to  be  Uial 

of  a  refined  edification.    This  indeed  was  the  line  of  Mont- 

eoneiy's  excellent  work   for  Hj-mnody.      He  helped  to 

nfinc  the  taste  of  the  dissenting  churches  especially;  at  the 

ame  time  keeping  the  Hymn  close  to  Scripture  and  true  to 

iheends  of  edification.     Montgomery  himself  wrote  hymns 

"Ofthy  of  a  i^ace  in  the  poetical  antholt^y,  but  he  <lid  not 

■nalte  an  anthoIog>-  of  his  hymn  book. 

Heber's  Hymns  appeared  two  years  later  than  MoiUgom- 
'"y's  Christian  Psalmist,  but  his  project  for  refonning 
Ryrnnody  antedated  Monlgomeiy's  earliest  hymn  writing. 
So  that  in  any  case  he  was  the  first  to  propose  making  the 
current  taste  in  poetry  the  touchstone  of  English  hymns, 
Hii  poetic  standard  was  new — that  of  the  Romanticists,  and 
"t  applied  it  with  a  frankness  and  consistencj'  of  which 
5ilontgonier>-  would  not  have  dreamed.  He  was  thus  the 
founder  of  a  movement  to  subject  English  Hymnody  to  the 
utwary  motive, 

Heber's  and  Milman's  own  work  illustrates  botli  the 
sirsngih  and  the  limitations  of  the  new  movement.  It  at- 
lins  instant  success  in  such  a  hymn  of  adoration  of  The 
Triune  God  as  "Holy!  Holy!  Holy!  Lord  God  Almighty!", 
"pon  a  height  where  the  poet's  is  the  only  human  voice  one 
Ores  to  hear.  It  succeeds  ahnost  as  well  in  the  descriptive 
Iiynin,  celebrating  the  events  chronicled  in  the  Oiristian 
V«r.  But  in  the  hymn  of  spiritual  experience  the  literary 
ntxive  assumes  a  look  of  self-consciousness.     It  seems  to 
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invite  inquiry  whether  its  intrusion  has  lowered  the  spiritual 
teni])crature,  and  whether  its  welcome  involves  any  sacrifice 
of  spiritua]  reality  or  depth. 

The  quality  of  elegance  and  the  alleged  defect  of  that 
quality  in  Hcbcr's  hymns  caused  many  then  and  since  to  took 
a^ancc  at  them.  To  dissenters  trained  in  the  school  oij 
Watts,  and  to  the  Evangelical  with  sober  standards  of 
edification,  they  seemed  to  violate  the  canons  of  spiritual 
simplicit)'.  This  feeling  is  expressed  by  Josiah  Miller  in  his 
Singers  and  Songs  of  the  Church: — their  "rlietorica!  flow 
and  an  elevation  of  manner  and  imagery  *  •  •  threaten  to 
take  them  out  of  the  class  of  hymns,  and  rob  them  of  the 
pious  moderation  we  ordinarily  expect  to  meet  with  in  such 
productions"'.  The  h>iiins  also  proved  unsatisfactory*  to 
another  school  of  thought  just  emerging  in  the  Church,  who 
sought  for  moderation  of  another  sort,  that  may  be  called 
liturgical  moderation.  To  John  Mason  Neale  in  1843  it 
seemed  "wonderful  both  that  [Hebcr]  should  have  made 
such  a  collection,  and  that  it  should  have  taken  such  hold, 
even  for  a  time,  on  the  public  mind"'".  He  found  the  metres 
fantastical,  the  poetic  merit  slight,  the  tone  more  fitted  t^^ 
the  drawing-room  than  the  church.  ^| 

But  tlic  h>Tnns  on  the  whole  retained  and  steadily  broad- 
ened the,  hold  they  liad  first  gained.    And  the  acceptance  of 
them  hy  the  Church  established  a  new  type  of  hymn,  with 
the  spirit  and  expression  of  lyrical  poetry,  a  consciou^H 
literary  motive,  and  an  untrammelled  metrical  development. 

We  have  henceforward  a  new  school  of  h>Tnn  writers, 
consisting  of  poets  who  do  not  hesitate  to  work  in 
hymnic  form,  and  of  h>Tiin  writers  who  aim  to  prodi 
hymns  that  shall  make  the  impression  of  poetry. 

And  the  movement  thus  started  by  Hebcr  continues  as  one 
of  the  living  forces  at  work  in  modifying  the  Hymnody  o^| 
the  English-speaking  Churches  to-day.    Their  acceptance  of 
hymns  such  as  Heber's  "Holy!  Holy!  Holy!"  and  "Bright- 

'anA  edition.  London  1669,  p.  379. 
^ChrUtiait  Rfmembraneer,  Jan.  184J,  pi  46. 
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"•I  and  Best".  s€ts  up  a  standard  of  inevitable  comparison; 

^^d  with  the  dissemination  of  culture  this  Iitcrar>'  standard 

"^s  operated  by  way  of  the  exclusion  of  materials  no  longer 

■"^^^rded  as  up  to  the  mark.     It  happens  tliat  the  greater 

C>an  of  the  material  thus  winnowed  by  criticism  is  the  hjmns 

contributed  by  the  Evangelical  School;  and  thus  tlie  literary 

standard  combines  with  a  changing  doctrinal  emphasis  to 

xnakc  the  share  of  the  old  Evangelical  Hymnody  a  diminish- 

*"g  proportion. 

In  filling  the  gap  thus  created  by  the  exclusion  of  older 
Tnaterial  the  Iitcrar>*  motive  has  effected  not  only  an  im- 
proved expression  of  the  recognized  hymn  form;  it  has  also 
gT'^atly  widened  the  definition  of  the  Hymn  itself  by  annex- 
ing to  the  domahi  of  Hymnody  numerous  religions  lyrics 
heretofore  not  regarded  as  within  the  definition  of  liturgical 
poetry.  Instances  of  this  are  to  be  found  in  the  ballad-like 
*'0  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem"  of  Bishop  Brooks,  and  in 
the  intense  and  generally  subjective  lyrics  of  Miss  Rossetti. 
**■  has  already  become  somewhat  difficult  to  define  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  Hymn  and  the  religious  lyric. 

On  such  lines  there  lias  been,  since  Heber's  time  (and.  we 
rnay  add.  Montgomery's)  a  continued  conscious  effort  to 
elevate  the  literary  tone  of  the  Hymnal,  in  all  the  Churches. 
AjTjong  the  Congregational ists.  "Watts  Entire"  gave  way 
to  Conder.  and  Conder  Jn  his  turn  to  others  more  advanced, 
"P  to  Garrett  Hordcr.  a  li  fe-long  advocate  of  a  literary  Hym- 
nody, who  embodies  his  views  in  his  Worship  Song,  regarded 
'*y  some  as  the  best  modern  hymn-book.  The  Methodists, 
with  every  stage  of  revision,  have  left  behind  more  and 
^ore  of  the  Wcsleyan  hymns  as  outworn,  and  have  sought 
"^or*  and  more  a  modem  literary  standard.  The  American 
^elhodisl  Hymnal  of  1905  has  gone  out  of  its  way  to 
*««ure  Dr.  Holland's  "There's  a  Star  in  the  Sk)",  and 
Wier's  "Into  the  Woods  My  Master  Went",  and  other 
'^''irent  lyrics.  A  similar  literary  motive  has  contributed  to 
^^ansfonn  Prcsb)'tcrian  Hymnody ;  and  to  that  body  belongs 
^^i  distinction  of  introducing  into  the  hymn  book  Tenny- 
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son's  "Stinwl  and  Evening  Star",  whose  immediate  accept- 
ance by  all  the  Churches  is  itself  significant.  In  the  Anglican 
Church  the  growth  of  the  literary  motive  was  impeded  by 
liturgical  otutructionalists.  but  in  some  new  books,  such  as 
the  YattendoH  Hymnal  and  The  English  Hymnal,  it  is 
frankly  avowed  and  exemplified,  and  it  has  considerably 
modified  the  last  editions  of  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modem 
and  the  Church  Hymns.  On  the  other  hand,  the  new  Oxford 
Hymn  Book  may  lie  regarded  as  a  protest  in  some  sort 
against  certain  tendencies  of  the  literary  movement ;— aim- 
ing at  "simplicity,  directness  and  genuineness  of  religious 
feeling",  and  the  avoidance  "of  cheap  sentiment,  of  con- 
ventional and  rhetorical  form,  and  of  weak  and  honeyed  ^ 
phrase"'*.  ^ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  literary  lc\'el  of  recent 
hymn  books  as  a  whole  has  been  greatly  raised,  and  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  the  devotional  level  has  suffered  fpDm 
that  cause.  The  contempt  and  disregard  of  Hymnody  by  H 
literarj-  critics  has  so  far  yielded  that  several  recent  hymnals 
have  been  regarded  as  worthy  of  careful  and  extended 
reviews  of  such  literary  organs  as  Tht  Alhewetmi,  Tht 
Spectator  and  The  Nation. 


XI. 
THE  HYMNODV  OH  THE  OXFORD  REVIVAL. 

I. 

THE   MOVEMENT  TO  RESTORE  THE  OLD  CHURCH    HYMNODV. 

Keble's  Christian  Year  appeared  in  the  same  year  M\ 
Hebcr's  Hymns,  and  like  them  had  been  long  delayed.  The 
book  w.'is  not  a  hymnal,  by  inleniion  or  in  effect.  The 
meditative  verse  lends  itself  reluctantly  to  hymnic  use.  and 
the  familiar  morning  and  evening  hymns  extracted  from  the  , 
opening  pieces  have  been  taken  at  the  cost  of  marring  the 
beauty  of  those  poems.  It  had  little  direct  influence  upon 
Hymnody  except  as  it  elevated  the  standard  of  sacred  verse. 
"  Oxford ;  ai  the  Clarendon  Preu.  iqoS,  preface,  pl  vi. 
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Its  int1ii«nce  lay  in  the  glamour  of  poetry  it  tlirew  upon  the 
feasts  and  fasts  of  tlic  litur^cal  year,  its  call  upon  the 
imagination  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Oxford  Movement. 
Of  this  Movement  Kehle  was  the  undoubted  founder,  and 
his  Assize  Scnuoti  of  14th  July.  1833.  was  ever  r(^arded  by 
Newman  as  its  actual  start^  And  this  movement  was  des- 
tined to  exert  a  most  direct  and  pronounced  influence  upon 
the  Hymnody  of  the  Qiurch  of  England  first  of  all.  and 
ultimately  upon  that  of  all  English-speaking  Churches. 

The  Prayer  Book  with  its  elements  of  compromise  be- 
tween Catholic  and  Reformed  types  of  churchnianship,  was 
to  give  opportunity  for  the  movement  and  to  prove  the 
center  of  its  operations. 

The  task  of  demonstrating  the  essential  catholicity  of  the 
Prayer  Book  was  undertaken  by  William  Palmer  of  Mag- 
dalen. His  Origines  LUurgicae,  or  WiWifuifif-'i  of  Ihe  Eng- 
lish RilucU,  published  in  1832.  was  an  essential  factor  of  the 
prepflrations  for  the  Movement.  Now.  in  the  Prayer  Book 
the  daily  order  for  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  replaces  the 
Divine  Office  for  the  observance  of  the  daily  Hours  of 
Prayer  in  the  old  system.  But  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer 
are  so  trifling  in  the  extent  of  their  contents  against  the  vast 
bulk  of  the  Divine  OtHce  as  gathered  in  four  volumes 
of  the  Breviary,  that  it  suited  Palmer's  thesis  to  show  how 
complicated  and  cumbroys  the  Office  had  became,  and  that 
before  the  Reformation  various  expedients  of  abridgment 
were  resorted  to:  thus  indicating  the  prudence  of  the  Re- 
formers in  reducing  the  Hours  of  Pr-iyer  to  two,  and  drop* 
ping  the  great  mass  of  appointed  materials'.  Among  the 
materials  missing  from  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  were 
the  metrical  hymns  that  made  a  stated  part  of  tlie  Oflicc. 
Hence  it  suited  Palmer's  purpose  to  slight  the  hymn  singing 
feature  of  the  Breviary-,  and  by  citing  in  a  foot-note  decrees 
of  certain  Councils  prohibiting  it,  to  leave  the  impression 

'  Apotegia,  tA.  1882,  p.  35. 

■VoL  i,  "Antiquitic*"  ett.  clapL  i.  pL  i,  "Hour«  of  Vnytt". 
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that  hymn  singing  was  not  Catholic  in  the  "semper"  and 
"ubique"  sense". 

If  this  position  had  been  maintained  by  the  other  Oxford 
leaders,  the  subsequent  fortune  of  the  English  Hymn  would 
have  been  different  from  what  wc  know.  Some  of  them 
undertook  the  study  of  the  Breviary  in  a  different  spirit,  as 
expressed  by  Newman  in  the  title  of  his  75th  number  of  the 
famous  Tracts  for  the  Times,  "On  the  Roman  Breviary  as 
embodying  the  substance  of  the  devotional  services  of  the 
Church  Catholic".  Newman's  thesis  was  that  the  Breviary 
was  an  inestimable  treasure  of  devotion,  of  which  the 
Roman  Church  had  defrauded  the  Church  at  lai^e,  by  • 
retaining  the  ancient  Latin  form,  and  that  the  Church  of 
England  should  rcappropriate  what  it  had  lost  by  mere 
inadvertence*.  To  this  end  he  appended  123  pages  of 
selections  from  the  Breviary  translated  by  him.  including  in 
their  proper  places  versions  of  ten  of  the  office  hymns  ren-^ 
dered  into  his  limpid  verse.  ( 

As  early  as  1829  Bishop  Lloyd's  divinity  lectures  at  Ox- 
ford upon  the  sources  of  the  Prayer  Book  had  directed  atten- 
tion to  the  breviaries,  and  the  contents  of  a  copy  of  the  Paris 
Brci'iary  brought  over  by  Sir  John  Prevost  took  Keblc  and 
Isaac  Williams  'much  by  surprise'*.  Charmed  by  the  beauty 
of  its  hymns.  Williams  at  once  began  to  translate  them,  and 
>>i  1833  to  publish  his  versions  in  The  British  Magastne.  In 
1839  he  gathered  them  into  a  volume.  Hymns  translated 
from  the  Parisian  Breviary  (I^ndon,  Rivington).  But 
Williams  dreaded  the  use  of  unauthorized  hymns  in  the 
Church  services,  and  originally  chose  "unrhythmical  harsh 
meters  to  prevent  this"'.  This  course  he  subsequently  modi- 
fied, and.  in  the  preface  of  1839,  expressed  tlie  opinion  that 
Cranmcr  had  omitted  the  Breviary  hymns  from  the  Prayer 
Book  because  of  the  lack  of  competent  translators,  but  that 

*Ed.  4. 1&1S,  vol.  i.  p.  234  und  note.  ^| 

'Tract  1^0.  f$,  pp.  1,2. 

*  Attlobiogtafhy   of   Uaac    WiiUoms, 

Pl^  36.  37. 
*tbid,  pi  37,  noic. 


BJ>..  2nd  ed   London,    iSgs^ 
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they  were  more  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  lh«  book  tlian  the 
modem  hymns  so  often  introduced  in  connection  with  it. 
Newman,  on  the  other  hand,  tliought  ihc  hymns  had  been 
^"discarded  because  of  associations  with  which  they  were 
^Kien  viewed,  and  of  the  interpolations  by  which  they  were 
Bjisfigured.  bill  that,  when  purified  from  these,  they  at  once 
^^commcndcd  themselves  to  the  thoughtful  mind  who  would 
repair  the  breaches  of  the  Reformation^.  The  average  opin- 
ion of  the  time  is  illustrated  in  John  Chandler,  fellow  of 
Corpus  Christi  and  curate  of  Witlcy,  who  had  become  a 
seeker  for  things  primitive.  lie  had  not  been  aware  that 
there  were  any  good  ancient  hymns  extant,  and  regarded 
those  contained  in  what  he  calls  "Popish  missals"  as  "bar- 
barous in  their  latinity  as  defective  in  their  doctrine"*.  To 
the  English  hymns  in  current  use  he  objected  likewise,  not 
only  as  unauthorized,  but  because  "many  are  from  sources 
to  which  our  Primitive  Apostolic  Church  would  not  choose 
to  be  indebted"".  His  attention  was  caught  by  Williams' 
versions  of  the  Parisian  hymns,  appearing  in  The  British 
Magasine.  He  purchased  a  copy  of  the  Paris  Breviary  and 
of  Casander's  Hymni  Sacri  of  1556,  and  set  to  work  upon 
the  translation  of  the  hymns.  In  1837  he  published  The 
Hymns  of  the  Primitive  Church,  ninv  first  collected,  trans- 
lated and  arranged,  by  the  Rez:  J.  Chattdler.  The  work  was 
hasty,  and  the  versions  far  from  reproducing  the  originals. 
But  it  was  opportune,  and  the  hymns  were  rhythmical;  and 
Chandler's  Ixiok  played  a  considerable  part  in  the  revival  of 
Latin  hynms. 

In  the  same  year,  an  Irish  bishop,  Richard  Mant,  pub- 
lished his  Ancient  Hymns,  from  Ihf  Roman  Breviary,  for 
Domestic  Use,  with  a  preface  commending  the  h>Tnns  and 
other  parts  of  the  Breviary  as  an  acceptable  manual  of  pri- 
vate devotion.  In  1838  Newman  followed  with  his  Hymni 
Ecctesiae,  being  two  volumes  of  the  texts  of  Latin  hymns, 

•  Preface  to  Hyfnni  EttWsiae,  1838. 

'  Pretac*  ti>  Hymns  of  Ihe  Primitivt  Church,  1837.  p.  viii. 

'Ibid,  p.  k. 
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the  first  from  ihe  Paris  Breviary,  the  other  from  the  Roman 
Breviary  and  other  sources. 

The  prominence  of  the  Paris  Breviary  and  the  Breviary 
of  Urban  VHI  in  this  movement  to  restore  things  primitive 
is  curious  enough.  The  hymnal  of  the  Paris  Breviary  from 
which  Williams  worked,  antl  in  which  Chandler  found  Tlit 
Hymns  of  the  Primitive  Chttreh,  was  subslaiilially  the  work 
of  a  group  of  Frendi  poets  writing  to  the  order  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris ;  and  whose  work  appeared  in  1 736. with 
the  intention  of  suiJplanting  Ihe  ancient  hymns  by  these  on 
modem  lines.  And  the  Breviary  hynms  of  Bishop  Mant 
were  from  the  Renaissance  hymnal  which  Urban  VllI  intro- 
duced into  the  Roman  Breviary  of  1632.  to  satisfy  [I»e 
pseudo-cla,ssical  taste  of  his  time.  One  gets  the  impression 
tliat  among  this  first  grou])  of  restorers  Newman  alone  knew 
what  he  was  about.  To  the  others,  in  the  elation  of  dis- 
covery, everything  Latin  was  assumed  to  be  primitive,  and 
to  men  educated  in  the  classical  atmosphere  of  Oxford  tlie 
language  of  the  later  hymnals,  in  its  approach  to  classical 
models,  appealed  more  than  the  early  hymns  could  have 
done,  even  had  they  known  them'".  Tliey  were  working  with 
no  adequate  knowledge  of  ihcir  materials;  but  their  work, 
however  amusingly  ineffective  for  the  specific  purpose  they 
had  at  heart,  proved  effective  enough  tn  the  general  interests 
of  Hymnody.  It  revealed  the  Latin  liymn  to  the  English 
Qiurth  and  it  acclimated  it. 

This  was  the  first  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Hymnody 
of  the  Oxford  Movement,  that  it  opened  up  rich  sources  of 
Church  song  till  then  practically  unexplored,  that  it  restored 
to  the  use  of  the  English  Church  the  Ambrosian  Hymnody 
embodied  in  the  Breviary,  which  had  been  laid  aside  !>>■  the 
English  Reformers,  and  replaced  by  Metrical  Psahnody,  to- 
gether with  the  later  accretions  of  church  hymns,  whether 
Roman  or  Gallican.     This  enrichment  and  restoration  has 

"  CI.  Jno.  M.  Neale'i  article  in  Tht  Chritlian  Rtmembranctr,  1850^ 
hcfcaflcr  referred  to. 
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in  the  course  of  tim«  liccome  so  much  an  accepted  thing 
that  wc  hardly  a|)i}rfciatc  th«  dianjicd  point  o(  view  in- 
volved. But  it  is  duuUful  it  anything  short  of  Tractarian 
princi(rfes.  or  any  urgency  less  ihan  the  Oxford  upheaval, 
would  have  had  the  force  to  overcome  the  deep  prejudices 
and  deliberate  ignorance  that  had  kept  the  old  church  hymns 
outside  the  pale  of  Protestant  5ynij>aihy. 
■  The  second  feature  of  the  Oxford  Hymnody  (also  a 
restoration)  was  in  the  tyjie  of  the  Hynm  itself.  It  became 
the  Lttui^ical  Hymn.  The  Evangelical  Hymn  is  inevitably 
the  voice  of  the  believer ;  the  Liturgical  Hymn  is  the  voice 
of  the  Church,  The  Evangelical  Hymn  deals  primarily 
with  inward  experience:  the  Liturgical  Hymn  with  the 
Church  season.  The  Evangelical  Hymn  is  free;  the  Litur- 
gical Hymn  is  the  metrical  clement  of  a  closely  articulated 
liturgical  order,  having  its  fixed  place  which  determines  its 
contents.  Bishop  Hcbcr's  mind  and  hand  were  turned  to- 
ward this  ideal,  an<l  served  as  a  preparation  for  its  fulfill- 
mcni  at  the  hands  of  the  Oxford  Refonners  and  their  dis- 
dplcs.  Newman's  Tract  No.  75  exemplified  the  Liturgical 
Hymn  m  silu.  And  the  early  group  of  books  of  hymns,— 
Williams'.  Chandler's.  Mam's, —  were  all  liturgical.  With 
an  appearance  of  l>eing  accomodated  to  tlie  familiar  Prayer 
Book,  they  were  in  reality  articulated  by  tlw  far  more 
complicated  framework  of  the  Brcviarj'.  and  brought  with 
tliem  something  of  its  doctrine  and  terminology.  Each  day 
of  the  week  has  its  special  hymn;),  and  Chandler  provides 
for  tltc  daily  nocturns,  matins  and  even  song.  Tlwre  are 
t^nin3  for  the  Sundays  and  familiar  fasts  and  feasts  not 
only,  but  for  their  vigils  and  octaves,  for  a  line  of  saints' 
days,  and  tor  the  connncmoration  of  the  blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  the  holy  martyrs,  bishops,  presbyters,  virgins,  etc. 

The  Liturgical  Hymn  was  thus  one  of  the  earliest  pro- 
ducts of  the  Movement,  and  came  into  life  full  fledged. 
This  Iwppeiied  naturally  from  the  amount  of  attention  given 
the  Breviary.     And  the  Breviary  furnished  precisely  that 
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portion  of  the  ancient  system  of  devotion  which  could  be 
incorporated   into  the  English  with   the  least   degree  of 
friction,  because  it  was  adapted  for  private  recitation,  and 
was  so  used  in  the  Roman  Quirch.     It  is  true  that  Tract 
No.  75  brought  upon  Newman  "a  great  deal  of  censure"".^ 
Even  Keble  and  Williams  were  frightened  on  learning  that  ^ 
two  of  Newman's  pupils  were  on  the  point  of  publishing  a 
complete  English  translation  of  the  Roman  Breviary,  with 
the  hymns  translated  by  Newman,  who  yielded  to  thctr 
remonstrances  wilh  some  heat"*.    But  no  one  could  interfere 
with  Newman's  daily  recitation  of  the  Breviary  offices,  and 
in  this  practice  he  was  soon  followed  by  Pusey".     Daily 
public  service  in  the  church  had  been  established  by  Thomas 
Kcbic  at  Bisley  since  1827,  later  at  Oxford  by  Newman  and      1 
Williams'*,  and  also  in  London  at  the  Margaret  Chapel,  the  ^| 
chosen  place  at  which  Traclarian  principles  were   to   be  ~ 
applied  to  public  worship.    It  was  not  possible  to  substitute 
the  Breviary  Offices  for  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  at       . 
such  services.     But  Hymnody  was  as  free  for  Tractarians  H 
as  for  Evangelicals.     And  the  use  of  the  Breviary  hymns  ^ 
afTorded   the   most  available   means   of    recognizing   any 
desired  number  of  holy  days,  and  of  imparting  a  Tractarian 
atmosphere  to  the  whole  service.  fl 

There  was  therefore  a  need  of  new  hymn  boolcs.     The  ™ 
first  of  note  after  the  beginning  of  the  movement  was  the       1 
Psaitns  and  Hymns  adapted  to  the  Services  of  the  Church  H 
of  England,  published  in  1836  by  W.  J.  Hall  of  Tottenham,  ™ 
This  has  generally  been  regarded  as  High  Church,  for  no 
reason  apparent  other  than  the  mitre  embossed  upon  the 
cover,  or  its  arrangement  of  the  hymns  under  the  Sundays 
of  the  Church  Year,  after  the  model  of  Heber.    It  won  the 
approval  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  a  circulation  of 

"  Lttttr  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  Oxford  1841,  p.  9. 
"Williams,  Aulobiography,  p.  103. 

"  H.  P.  Liddon,  Life  of  Edward  B.  Pusty,  and  cd.,  London  1893. 
vol.  it,  pp.  I4S.  M& 
"  William*,  pp.  ?5ff. 
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4-.000.000  copies  is  claimed  for  it".    It  represented  the  Ox- 
ford leaders  in  no  way,  and  was  unacceptable  to  them'*. 

A  small  collection  printed  by  J.  Holt  Simpson  in  1837, 
J^Mtltns  and  Hynt$ts,  original  and  selected,  included  some 
translations  of  Mfini,  Chaniller  and  Williams.  More  ugnifi- 
c:a.nt  was  A  Selection  of  Psalms,  to  which  are  added  Hymns 
c-Hiefiy  ancient,  published  the  same  year  b>-  Dodsworth.  the 
iricumbent  of  Margaret  Chapel.  Several  of  Qiandler's 
versions  are  in  Hymns  Selected  for  local  use  by  J.  Latham 
ixt  (841 :  and  in  t842  Chandler  himself  revised  and  arranged 
his  translations  in  hymnal  form,  as  Thf  Hymns  of  the 
Cfturch,  mostly  primitive,  collected,  translated  and  arranged 
^^r public  use  (London,  Parker).  In  1849  appeared  Introtts 
<M9*d  Hymns  for  Margaret  Chapel  (Enlarged  cd.  1852); 
*^^d  iwo  books  of  1850,  Henr>'  Stretton's  Church  Hymns, 
•*-»i<i  Joseph  Oldkiiow's  Hymns  for  tlie  Services  of  the 
*--Aurch,  are  largely  made  up  of  the  translations  of  the 
*--*3cford  group.  An  anonymous  London  Hymn  Book  for 
'"^  use  of  Churches  and  Chapels  introduced  some  of  the 
y^rsions  of  Edward  Caswall.  His  Lyra  Catholica,  appear- 
''^g  in  1849.  contained  versions  of  all  the  hymns  in  the 
**-oinan  Breviary  and  Mtssal.  Caswall  was  among  the  earli- 
est Oxford  Tractarians  to  pass  over  (in  the  succeeding 
^*ar)  to  Rome.  But  his  translations  found  general  favor 
^'id  were  reprinted  in  New  York  in  1851. 

This  early  group  of  Tractarian  hymnals  evinces  the  dis- 
position of  a  widening  circle  to  follow  the  Oxford  leaders 
.*^  their  search  for  ilie  old  paths.    They  accepted  the  niater- 
*^Is  furnished  by  the  Oxford  translators,  and  employed  it 
^^Jth  little  knowledge  or  discrimination.     The  books  might 
*^*"ve  to  experiment  with  in  local  use,  but  no  one  of  them 
*^*>imendcd  itself  to  Tractarians  generally,  or  was  worthy 
'^  Ixcomc  the  nucleus  of  an  "Anglo-Catholic  Hymnal". 
^..^JT'hese  facts  were  set  forth  in  an  article  on  "English 

Cf.  Julian,  Dictuinary  of  Hymtology,  p.  aS. 
•m  Joo.  M.  Neale  in  Tht  Christian  Rtmembrancer,  (1850),  calli  it 

****«  of  the  worst". 
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Hymnology,  its  Historj-  and  Prospects",  contrilmted  by 
John  Mason  Nealc  to  The  Christian  Ramvibrancfr  in  1850. 
This  pungent  paper  reviewwl  llie  current  Evangelical  Hym- 
nody  in  a  very  contemptuous  spirit,  but  dealt  just  as  freely 
with  the  Oxford  translators: — Tlicir  zeal  for  the  newly  dis- 
covered primitive  Hymnody  had  carried  them  off  their  feet, 
and  in  choosing  the  Paris  Breviary,  they  liad  mistaken  the 
new  paths  for  the  old ;  their  work  was  careless  and  inade- 
quate, and  its  metres  badly  chosen;  as  embodied  in  the  new 
hymn  books,  it  was  unworthy  of  acceptance  by  the  Church. 
At  the  time,  Nealc 's  proposals  for  the  ideal  hymtut  did  not 
go  be>-ond  a  better  selection  and  better  translation  of  thej 
Brcmry  hymns,  with  some  12  or  15  of  the  best  English 
hymns  added,  the  whole  to  be  revised  \yy  competent  scholars. 

No  man  in  England  had  an  equal  right  with  Nealc  to  say 
these  things.  And  this  paper  may  be  said  to  mark  the  point 
of  contact  of  his  gifts  and  scholarship  with  the  actual 
Hymnody  of  the  Church.  He  was  among  the  earliest  Cam- 
bridge dcsciples  of  the  Tractarian  Movement,  already  spend- 
ing the  long  vacations  in  researches  in  ecclesiastical  arch- 
aeology. He  made  himself  a  master  of  post-classic  Latin. 
and  b^an  to  prepare  for  a  history  of  the  mediaeval  Latin 
poets".  These  neglected  authors  he  loved  for  their  own 
sake,  accounting  Adam  of  St.  Victor  tlie  greacesi  Latin  poet 
of  all  ages". 

Neale  pursued  his  hymnological  studies  with  life-long 
ardor,  and  with  results  that  put  the  study  of  mediaeval 
Hymnody  upon  a  new  basis  for  English-speaking  people. 
His  study  of  "The  Ecclesiastical  Latin  Poetry  of  the  Middle 
Ages"  contributed  to  Encyclopaedia  Sietropolitana*".  laid 
out  the  field.  By  patient  researches  among  the  manuscript 
sources  on  the  continent,  he  "brought  to  light  a  multitude 
of  hymns   unknown   before"".      In   his   treatise  on    Se> 

"  E.  A.  Towie,  John  Mason  Ntalt,  London,  1906.  p.  35. 

"/(.«,  p.  31- 

"  Preface  to  hi»  Mediaeval  Hymns,  and  ed,  p.  ix. 

"Vol.  2i 

"  Printed  in  Tkt  Eecttsiotogisi,  of  which  he  wu  joint  editor. 
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QUences",  he  for  the  first  time  revealed  the  actual  essence 

&nd  structure  of  these  most  characteristic  hymns  of  the 

AliddJe  'Ages.     And  hy  his  iranslstions  Ive  added  a  great 

'Mrealth  of  mediaeval  hymiiody  to  the  actual  resources  of 

English-speaking  Churches.     Of  these  versions  the  earliest 

■«were  gathered  in  1851  as  Mediaeval  Hymns  and  Setjtunces; 

Tiinety-four  appeared  in  Ilic  Hymnal  Noted  in  1851-54.    Tlie 

-fihythm  of  Bernard  followed  in  1858.  and  Hymns  chiffiy 

J^Seduin-al  in  1865.    After  Neale's  death  a  few  more  of  his 

Translations  :ipi>eared  in  5".  Margaret's  Hymnal,  1875. 

These  translations  have  been  challenged  by  Roman  Cath- 
'lics,  on  the  one  hand,  as  wanting  in  fidelity  to  the  whole 
<ioctrina]  contents  of  the  originals,  and  on  the  other  by 
I^rotestants  as  importing  too  much  of  the  Roman  atmos- 
phere into  the  Church  of  England.    On  the  whole  it  may  be 
Said  of  Nea!e*s  method  of  translation  that  his  aim  was  prac- 
*^>cal  and  his  atttcliorations  or  omissions  were  generally  those 
^•'Kg'islcd  by  prudence  or  good  taste,  with  a  view  to  the 
^<lniission  of  the  hymns  to  the  Church  of  England.     A 
■'lerat  fidelity  would  have  gratified  a  few  scholars.     As  it 
^'as,  these  strong  and  beautiful  versions  just  filled  Ihc  needs 
'^i  contemporary  and  later  Tractarians.  and  many  of  them 
I^assed  the  bounds  twt  oiJy  of  party  but  of  the  Church  of 
^^pland,  and  gave  a  new  color  to  Protestant  Hymiiody.  The 
^tniospliere  of  the  time  was  favorable  to  the  dissemination 
^  the  monastic  conceptions  of  religion.     Evangelicalism 
*tjeli  was  more  olher-worldly  than  now.     And  Dr.  Neale 
■"*«  able  to  say  that  his  "Jerusalem  the  Golden"  was  the 
^ncet  popular  hj-mn  of  the  Church. 

Tliis  practical  aim  of  Dr.  Neale  rapidly  developed  into 
^'ithing  sliort  of  a  proposal  that  the  Churcli  of  England 
*l»«l<l  forego  the  use  of  English  Protestant  hymns  alto- 
pther  in  favor  of  Englitih  versions  of  the  pre- Re  formation 
■iynuis.  He  had  been  careful  to  preserve  the  original  meters 
Mr!  rhythm  of  these  hymns  in  his  own  work,  and  now  took 

Originally  atiadicd   to  h»  Mcdian'cil  Hyumt,  and  cnUrged   lor 
''witT*  Th/saurus  HymtologUut. 
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the  position  thai  if  they  were  to  be  sung  at  all,  thcj-  lo« 
greatly  by  being  separated  from  their  original  melodies.  He 
claimed,  moreover,  that  the  Gre^rian  music  had  not  only 
the  claim  of  a  remote  antiquity,  reaching  back  in  some  part 
to  the  usage  of  the  first  temple,  but  that  it  was  the  oolir 
music  that  had  any  imprimatur  of  the  Church  acting  la  its 
corporate  capacity'*. 

This  proposal  Ncale  embodied  in  a  hymn  book,  under  the 
sanction  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Ecclesiological 
Society,  and  the  musical  editorship  of  Thomas  Helmore. 
The  first  part  of  the  HymtuU  Noted  appeared  in  1851.  con- 
taining 46  h>'mns.  mostly  from  the  Sarura  office  books,  set 
to  their  plain-sottg  melodies;  the  second  part  in  1854,  with 
59  hymns  from  various  ancient  sources:  the  work  in  final 
form  with  accompanying  harmonies  in  1858;  94  of  the  105 
hymns  being  Neale's  own  work. 

In  this  hymnal  tlic  scdcers  for  the  ancient  paths  had 
reached  their  goal.  But  their  position  was  inevitably  lonely. 
The  avcr-ige  organist  and  singer  could  not  even  decipher 
the  strange  Gregorian  notation.  The  general  abseuce  of 
definite  rhythm  and  clear  melody  and  the  accumulation  of 
unessential  notes  in  the  festal  tunes,  put  the  congregational 
performance  of  tliis  ancient  music  among  things  least 
likely  of  attainment.  The  number  of  cathedral  and  par- 
ochial authorities  prepared  to  return  to  the  hymns  and  tunes 
of  the  Sarum  oflicc  books  was  inconsiderable. 

We  feel,  in  looking  back,  that  proposals  so  revolutionary 
and  so  impracticable  might  not  only  have  failed  to  accom- 
plish their  purpose,  but  might  have  caused  also  a  reaction 
in  which  the  whole  subject  of  a  liturgical  Hymnody  should 
have  sunk  out  of  the  hearing  of  English-speaking  Churches. 
But  such  was  not  the  case.  The  Hymnal  Noted  had  hut  a 
trifling  adoption.  It  met  with  ridicule  and  contempt  in 
certain  quarters.  But  it  was  also  a  full  realization  of  Trac- 
tarian  dreams  of  a  "Catholic"  Hymnal. 

Neale's  proposals  remain  in  the  mind  of  the  more  con* 
"Preface  to  Hymnal  Noltd,  ed.  iSjS. 
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sistent  Anglicans  as  an  ideal  that  has  never  been  foregone, 
llierc  has  never  ceased  to  ht-  3  party  to  keep  before  the 
Church  the  paramount  claims  of  the  aiiciem  hymns  set  to 
the  ancient  tunes.  The  place  of  the  hymns  is  now  secure 
enough.  The  opportunity  of  the  Gregorian  music  is  equally 
free.  Quite  beyond  the  bcxmds  of  Traclarianisni,  the  his- 
toric sense  is  gratilied  by  the  use  of  historic  hymns  set  to 
their  proper  tuiicii.  But  it  still  remains  to  the  advocates 
of  Gregorian  music  to  convince  the  English  peoples  that  it 
contributes,  as  a  whole,  either  to  their  edification  or  their 
pleasure.  It  is.  however,  to  be  noted  that  each  of  the  three 
latest  Church  of  England  hymnals  in  wide  use  makes  pro- 
vision for  singing  numerous  of  the  more  liturgical  hymns 
to  their  plaiu-song  melodies.  Such  unanimity  is  interesting: 
its  effects  remain  to  be  seen. 

In  other  directions  also  Dr.  Neale's  work  for  Hymnody 
was  of  note ;  in  his  zeal  for  a  better  Children's  Hymnody.  and 
his  carols  and  original  hymns.  Especially  he  was  a  pioneer 
in  the  re-discovcry  of  the  hymns  of  the  Greek  Church.  His 
researches  in  this  overlooked  and  not  superficially  attractive 
field  were  pioneer  work.  His  translations  and  transfusions 
published  as  Hymns  of  the  Eastern  Church,  first  appearing 
in  1862.  again  enlarged  the  resources  of  the  Church.  Dr. 
Keale  has  performed  the  a  priori  impossible  feat  of  making 
a  few  of  the  Greek  hymns  a  part  of  the  standard  Hymnody 
of  English-speaking  Churches,  even  though  by  methods  of 
free  dealing  and  adjustmeni.  In  the  way  thus  opened,  a 
small  school  of  liymn  translator.'*  has  followed.  In  tlic  Peo- 
ple's Hymnal  of  Dr.  Littledalc  (1867),  no  less  than  28 
Greek  Church  hj-mns  appear  as  candidates  for  actual  use. 
With  such  recognition  of  .1  new  field.  Allen  William  Chat* 
field  published  in  1876  his  Songs  and  Hymns  of  earlier 
Greek  Christian  Poets,  and,  among  others.  Robert  Maude 
Moorsom  followed  in  1901  with  his  Renderings  of  Church 
Hymns  from  Eastern  and  Western  Office  Books.  Tlie  most 
diligent,  and  not  the  least  successful,  present  worker  in  this 
great  field  is  a  Presbyterian,  the  Rev.  John  Brownlie  of 
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Port  Patrick.  His  five  volumes  of  renderings  of  Grecic 
Church  hymns  have  contributed  hymns  to  recent  Church  of 
England  hyniuais.  Greek  Hymnody  has  a  special  interest  to 
that  party  in  the  English  Churdi  whicli  turns  toward  the 
Eastern  Church  rather  than  to  Protestants  for  any  immed- 
iate realizations  of  church  unity.  But  the  barriers  separ- 
ating the  Eastern  and  Western  mind  and  taste  are  con- 
spicuous in  Hymnody.  And  the  translating  of  a  Gredc 
hymn  for  English  use  is  really  a  process  of  fUlering  it 
through  an  English  mind^*. 
**C/-  Uoonom,  of.  eit.,  p.  xx. 


n. 
THE  result:  hvhns  ancient  and  modern. 

The  decade  following  the  publication  of  Neale's  Hymnal 
Noted  was  one  of  marked  activity  in  Church  of  England 
Hymnody.  Almost  every  school  and  tendency  expressed 
itself  in  a  hymn  book,  but  as  a  whole  the  trend  was  in  favor 
of  the  High  Church  party,  and  ended  in  their  ascendency. 

In  the  Psalms  and  Hy»ttu  of  Charles  Kcmble  of  Bath 
(1853),  the  old  fashioned  ways  were  proceeded  in.  as 
though  nothing  had  happened ;  and  his  book  foimd  exten- 
sive use.  Tlie  Evangelical  succession  was  maintained  by 
several  editors,  but  notably  by  Edward  H.  Bickerstcth's 
Psaims  and  Hymns  of  1858,  based  on  his  father's  collection ; 
and  subsequently  enlarged  into  The  Hymnal  Companion  to 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  today  the  principal  representa- 
tive of  the  Ev.ingclical  party,  although  fulfilling  the  adapt- 
ation to  the  Prayer  Book  system  which  its  title  calls  for.  A 
little  book  of  Hymns  published  in  1852  by  the  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Qiristian  Knowledge,  was  to  develop  by 
successive  stages  into  the  Church  Hymns  of  1871,  which 
gained  much  vogue  in  the  musical  edition  of  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan  (1874},  and  which  in  its  last  revision  continties  to 
be  the  only  formidable  rival  of  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern, 
representing  a  tower  type  of  sacramental  doctrine  and  a  less 
9elf-assertive  churchmanship. 
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A  recent  and  very  successful  school  of  Gemian  trans- 
lators had  awakened  in  many  an  interest  in  Geiman  hymns. 
This  found  an  expression  in  the  Psalms  and  Hymns  of 

[^\rthur  T.  Russell  (1851),  in  which  the  German  hymns 
played  a  vcr>'  large  [art,  the  Latin  a  very  small  one;  the 
very  arrangement  of  the  hymns  being  based  on  old  Lutheran 
h>inn  books.  German  Iiymns  and  chorals  had  a  part  in  the 
Church  Psalter  and  Hymn  Book  of  William  Mercer  of 
Sheffield  (1854).  Much  interest  in  its  preparation  was 
taken  by  James  Montgomery,  in  his  last  years  an  attendant 
of  Mercer's  church.  This  was  the  most  successful  of  all  the 
books  of  the  decade,  from  the  standpoint  of  actual  use; 
partly  because  it  contained  the  prose  Psalter  set  for  chanting 
and  the  tunes  of  the  hymns  edited  by  Sir  John  Goss.  It  was 
used  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  until  1871,  ten  years  after  the 
publication  of  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modem'.  This  book 
represents  one  of  the  characteristic  movements  of  the  decade ; 
a  desire  to  get  the  Hymnody  back  into  tlie  people's  hands  and 
make  it  congregational.  This  grew  partly  out  of  observation 
of  the  hearty  congregational  song  of  dissenting  churches; 
that  of  Dr.  Allon's  in  London  attracting  wide  attention. 
It  was  favored  alio  by  the  disposition  to  open  the  naves  of 
cathedrals  for  popular  services,  a  project  effected  at  St 
Paul's  in  1858*.  The  success  of  congregational  singing  of 
ihe  better  lype  required  a  return  to  the  Reformation  practice 
of  including  the  tunes,  as  well  as  words,  in  the  people's  hymn 
books.  This  seems  to  have  been  first  done  in  W.  J.  Blcw's 
Church  Hymn  and  Tune  Book  of  1852.    But  his  book  was 

[impracticable.  In  Mercer's  book  of  1854  it  was  done  effect- 
ively, and  though  not  immediately  followed,  it  set  the  per- 
manent standard,  and  marks  the  transition  to  the  modem 
type  of  Church  of  England  hymnal.  Godfrey  Thring*s 
Church  of  England  Hymn  Book  of  1880  was  the  last  one 
of  any  note  to  appear  without  music,  although  word  editions 
of  the  others  arc  generally  furnished. 

'  Btunpug,  EmglUh  Calhtdtai  Alutk,  London,  n.  d.,  vol  ii.  p^  513. 
'Bmapuf,  ot  tupra. 
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Tile  extreme  devotion  to  the  Latin  Church  HymnoJy  ex- 
emplifitd  in  Dr.  Ncale,  was  also  enibotlicd  during  the  decade 
by  Wilhaoi  J.  Blew  in  his  Church  Hymn  and  Tune  Book 
(1852)  just  referred  to.  He  thus  greatly  enriched  the  store 
of  versions  of  Latin  hymns  without  appreciably  affecting  the 
actual  situation. 

The  key  to  the  actual  future  of  the  Church  Hymnody  was 
held  by  a  group  of  men  of  Tractarian  beliefs  and  practices, 
who  shared  Ncale's  and  Blew's  sense  of  the  unique  position 
of  the  hymns  of  the  ancient  and  undivided  QiurcU,  but  who 
at  the  same  time  realized  that  many  modem  hymns,  iiKlud- 
ing  sonic  by  dissenters,  were  dear  to  the  people  and  spirit- 
ually effective ;  and  tlut  a  selection  could  be  made  of  such  as 
might  be  used  without  any  real  violation  of  liturgical  pro- 
priety. 

In  such  a  spirit  C.  G.  White  published  in  1852  his  Hymns 
and  IntroUs.  F.  H.  Murray  in  the  same  year  his  Hymnal,  as 
also  Cooke  and  Denton  their  Church  Hymnal.  They  were 
followed  by  Keble's  and  Earl  Nelson's  Salisbury  Hymnal  of 
1857.  These  were  all  men  in  thorough  sympathy  with  the 
development  of  Church  ideals  and  practices  that  had  now 
proceeded  for  a  generation,  and  most  anxious  for  the  ade- 
quate expression  of  these  ideals  in  a  popular  Church  Hytn^ 
nody,  for  which  the  materials  were  now  at  hand  in  abund- 
ant measure.  But  white  at  one  in  opinion  and  judgment, 
they  were  in  fact  competitors  for  the  adoption  of  their 
several  books.  Each  book  prevented  the  success  of  the  other 
in  their  own  circle,  and  no  one  could  force  its  way  into  [lie 
majority  of  parishes,  which  adhered  to  books  representing 
a  lower  type  of  churchmanship. 

The  way  out  was  found  by  the  Rev.  R  H.  Murray,  a 
Kentish  rector.  Through  the  Rev.  Sir  Henry  Baker,  he 
secured  an  agreement  with  the  proprietors  of  competing 
hymn  Ixiok-i  that  he  and  ihey  should  withdraw  their  respec- 
tive books,  and  join  in  the  preparation  of  a  common  collec- 
tion of  "Hymns  ancient  and  modem" ;  and  through 
advertising  in  The  Guardian,  he  secured  the  promise  of  200 


men  to  co-operate.  The  Committee  begai 
*  *^55;  and  in  iSGi  i&sued  Hymns  .'htciftil  and  Modem,  con- 
'■^ining  273  hymns,  with  accompanying  Innes;  with  provis- 
*^^n  for  days  of  the  week,  feasts,  fasts  and  services  of 
tl^c  Prayer  Book,  occasions  and  saints  days,  including  the 
■''^-ririunciation  and  Purification  of  "the  Blessed  Virgin 
^-^arj'",  and  a  group  of  67  "General  Hymns".  There  were 
*  3^  versions  of  Latin  hymns,  mostly  altered,  ID  of  German 
'"■^''xnns,  12  original  hymns,  and  1 19  English  hymns  already 
i*"»    lose*. 

The  success  of  this  book  has  had  no  parallel,  except  in  the 
*^^*^t«  of  Dr.  Watts  ami  of  the  Wesleyan  Hymnody.  Like 
*^*^ese  earlier  instinccs  its  influence  went  far  beyond  the 
^X>H«rc  of  Hymnody,  It  became  an  effective  means,  in  the 
^^rids  of  the  people  who  used  it,  for  spreading  broadcast  not 
*^^*^Iy  High  Giurch  views  and  practices  but  the  High  Church 
^*^»TTospliere.  But  in  Hymnody  its  part  in  establishing,  as  it 
^■<1,  the  type  and  lone  of  the  representative  Church  of  Eng- 
^*^d  H3minody.  and  its  influence  on  the  Hymnody  of  other 
^* *^*ioininations,  entitle  its  publication  to  rank  as  one  of  the 
eat  events  in  the  history  of  the  Hymnody  of  the  English- 
I^^aking  Churclies. 

In  its  immediate  reception  hostility  of  course  mingled 

■%h  appreciation,  .tnd  there  arc  reminiscences  of  serious 

''^^^sturbances  ensuing  upon  attempts  to  introduce  it.     But 

*^ere  must  have  been  a  large  body  of  clergy  already  pre- 

**^fcd  to  welcome  it;  for  in  the  first  three  years  its  sales 

^^chcd  350.000.     Then  came  the  Appendix  of  1868,  the 

^"'^A^ised  edition  of  1875.  the  complete  edition  of  1889,  and 

*^«  recent  revision  of  1904.    An  official  Inquir)-,  made  about 

^<)5,  showed  that  in  13.639  churches  no  less  than  10,340 

r^^^d  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern.    At  the  same  date  the 

^*^^«k  was  used  in  28  cathedrals,  almost  universally  in  the 

:ottish  Episcopal  churches,  and  universally  throughout  the 

■^Ttiy  and  Na^T.    These  facts  prepare  us  to  accept  the  state- 

'Por  the  full  hittory  and  contents  of  Hymns  Ancient  and  Uedfrn. 
t  the  ree«it]y  published  "Historical  Edition"  (London,  1910). 
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ment  that  its  circulation  has  reached  (he  aniaztng  total  o{ 
more  than  25,000,000  copies.  The  further  growth  of  this 
circulation  has  been  ch«cl<cd.  temporarily  at  least,  by  a 
refusal  of  the  churches  to  uccept  the  last  revision. 

If  we  seek  the  cauAe  of  this  success,  it  ap|>ears  that  it 
was  partly  predelermincd.  The  ideal  of  a  "Catholic"  worship 
involved  a  liturgical  H>iimody.  This  had  been  already 
provided  by  niany  books.  But  it  involved  also  the  ideal  of 
uniformity,  and  in  its  interests  a  number  of  the  accustotned 
books  had  been  withdrawn,  and  those  using  them  com- 
mitted to  the  new  book.  And  the  book  itself  answered  the 
demands  of  the  moderate  High  Churchmen:  viz.  thai  the 
daily  and  Sunday  and  sacramental  and  saints'  day  services 
should  be  covered  by  the  appropriate  ancient  hymns,  and 
that  a  body  of  modern  hymns  should  be  provided  for  general 
use.  And  with  the  principle  of  prowth  recognized  by  suc- 
cessive revisions,  the  book  continued  to  satisfy  them.  The 
opposition  made  to  the  l)ook  brought  it  to  the  universal 
attention  of  the  laity,  to  many  of  whom  the  ideal  of  ancient 
hynms  was  thus  first  practically  presented,  and  they  in  in- 
creasing numbers  responded  to  it. 

It  is  tnie  that  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern  never  became 
the  hymnal  of  the  entire  Oiurch  of  England.  But  it  laid 
dpwn  ilic  lines  of  Hymnody  for  the  whole  Church,  on  which 
even  the  hymnals  of  the  Evangelical  party  have  been  content 
to  advance.  And  it  served  as  a  point  of  departure  from 
which  the  extreme  High  Church  and  Ritualistic  parties  pro- 
ceeded to  construct  The  People's  Hymnal  of  1867,  Tht 
Hymnary  of  1870,  The  Eucharistic  Hymnal  of  1877,  and 
The  Altar  Hymnal  of  1884. 

Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern  became  also  the  centre  about 
which  developed,  or  through  which  was  disseminated,  the 
work  of  a  distinctly  Anglican  School  of  hymn  writers  who 
have  pennanenlly  enriched  the  Hymnody  of  all  Churclws. 
Among  them  are  Bishop  Wordsworth,  Monsell,  Sir  Heniy 
Baker.  Thring,  EUerton.  Bright,  Twells,  Tuttiett.  Mrs. 
Alexander,  Stone.  Chatterton  Dix  and  Baring  Gould.  There 
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are  no  greater  luines  in  igtli  century  Hymnody,  though  the 
Evangelical  succession  was  maintained  by  Charlotte  Elliott, 
Bickcrsteth  and  Miss  Havergal  in  England,  and  by  Horatius 
Bonar  in  Scotland. 

To  some  extent  within  the  Church  of  England  tiK  in- 
fllKnce  of  Hymns  AncienI  atui  Modem  was  originally  due 
to  ita  tunes.  The  tunes  of  Monk,  Dykes,  Gauntlctt,  and 
others,  and  the  fonner's  choice  and  arrangement  of  ancient 
metodtes  and  psalm  nines  crystallized  the  musical  tendencies 
<si  the  time  into  a  definite  form  of  Anglican  hymn  tunes,  with 
restrainc«l  melodies  and  close  harmonies  wonderfully  adapted 
to  lituiifical  worship,  and  yet  appealing  to  the  taste  of  the 
people.  These  tunes  constituted  the  immediate  appeal  of 
the  book  to  the  dissenting  churches.  Into  the  choir  lofts  of 
a  great  many  of  them  it  was  introduced  simply  as  a  tune- 
book,  from  which  to  render  their  own  hymns,  but  in  many 
homes  the  hymns  to  which  they  were  set  also  became 
familiar  The  hymns  as  well  as  the  tunes  of  the  Anglican 
School  soon  began  to  find  their  way  into  the  books  of  the 
dissenting  churches  and  the  Church  of  Scotland.  And, 
largely  through  the  medium  of  Hymtis  Mncicnl  and  Modern, 
the  Oxford  Movement  has  become  one  of  the  marked  fac- 
tors in  giving  its  present  form  and  manner  and  contents  to 
the  Hymnody  and  the  hymn  books  of  these  Churches. 

I. 
THE  OXFORD  INFLUENCES  ON  AMERICAN  UYMNODV. 
We  have  now  to  consider  the  effects  of  the  Oxford 
ovemcnl  on  the  Hymnody  of  the  American  Churches. 
An  interest  in  Latin  hymns  was  awakened  here  almost  as 
soon  as  in  England.    In  1840  Dr,  Henry  Mills  of  .Auburn 
published  The  Hymn  of  Hildebert  and  the  Ode  of  Xavier, 
tc'iVA  English  Versions.    Bishop  Williams  followed  in  1845 
with  Ancient  Hymns  of  Holy  Church,  and  Dr.  Coles  in  1847 
with  his  versions  of  Dies  Irae.    The  body  of  the  Breviary 
and  Missal  hynms  were  made  accessible  to  the  American 
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public  in  1851,  and  again  in  1858  through  the  first  \*olunic  > 
Hyntns  of  the  Ages,  published  at  Boston  with  an  introduc-    ■ 
tion  by  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Huntington,  and  often  reprinted    , 
This  included  a  complete  reprint  of  Edward  Caswall's  Lyra^m 
Calholka.     Unitarians  were  perhaps  the  first  to  introduces 
these  versions  into  their  hymn  books.     Among  Congrega — - 
tionalists,  IIcnr>*  Ward  Bcccher  used  Lyra  Catholica  as  on^a 
of  the  sources  of  his  Plymouth  CoUeclion  of  1855,  and  tb^ 
Andover  faculty  seaired  further  versions  of  Latin  hymtiS 
from  Dr.  Ray  Palmer  for  their  Sabbath  Hymn  Book  a^| 
1858.     Among  Presbyterians  Dr.  Willis  Lord  had  include(^^ 
numerous  versions  in  his  Hymns  of  IVorship,  1858,  one  of 
many  protests  against    the  authorized   Hymnody   of   his 
Church.     And  in  1861    Dr.  Henry  A.  Boardman  made  a 
special  point  of  including  v-ersions  of  Greek  and   Latin 
hymns  in  his  Selection  of  Hytntis  designed  as  a  Supple* 
ment  to  the  Psalms  and  Hymns  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
These  books  were  not  official,  but  the  personality  of  their 
editors  being  wliat  it  was.  we  may  say  that  the  status  of  the 
Latin  hymn  was  thus  early  secured  in  the  Congregational 
and  Presbyterian  Churches  just  as  effectively  and  far  more 
peacably  than  it  had  been  in  the  Church  of  England.  ^ 

The  influence  of  the  Oxford  Movement  in  its  wider  senseH 
was  naturally  first  felt  here  by  the  Episcopal  Church.  Some 
preparation  for  it  had  been  laid  by  the  High  Church  party 
under  Bishop  Hobart.  In  1834  George  W.  Doanc  edited 
the  first  i-Xmerican  reprint  of  Keble's  Christian  Year;  and  the 
amusingly  elementary  character  of  his  notes  imply  that  h^l 
regarded  the  main  area  of  Episcopalian  territorj-  as  virgin 
ground  to  be  cleared  for  the  Oxford  plow.  He  and  Croswell 
and  Coxe  in  their  hymns  and  poems  carried  forward  KeUe's 
work  on  his  own  lines.  Historical,  doctrinal,  devotion- 
al, polemical  writers  completed  the  preparation.  And 
in  a  few  years  the  Oxford  influence  set  in  like  a  strong  tide 
that  carried  the  Episcopal  Church  from  its  former  moor- 
ings to  the  position  it  occupies  today. 

These  changes   became  most  visible   in    that   Chur 
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worship; — in  the  conversion  of  the  table  into  an  altar  at 
the  cast  end  of  a  gothic  choir,  in  th«  change  of  gown  into 
surplice  with  what  it  typified,  and  generally  in  the  multipli- 
cation of  services  and  their  reorganization  with  more  com- 
plicated ritual. 

Such  changes  even  in  their  earlier  stages  clearly  called 
for  a  Hyninody  more  germane  lo  the  new  ideals  ihan  the 
HyfHHS  of  1827,  and  the  Select  Metrical  Psalms  of  1832. 
But  owing  to  the  conflict  of  parties  no  authorized  hymnal 
was  practicable,  and  presumably,  private  hymnals,  such  as 
the  Oxford  Movenicnt  multipited  in  England,  would  not 
have  been  allowed  for  use  in  church  services  in  any  diocese. 
From  1832  to  1858  the  hymnal  activity  was  confined  to  the 
Evangelicals,  the  Selections  of  Henshaw  of  Brooklyn,  An- 
drews of  Philadelphia,  and  the  senior  and  junior  Tyng, 
being  designed  for  the  prayer  meetings  and  "lecture  room" 
services  conducted  by  those  rectors.  In  1859  appeared  the 
only  private  hymnal  of  the  litur^cal  type,  the  Sacred 
Hymns  of  Frederick  Wilson,  rector  of  St.  James  the  Less. 
Philadelphia,  who  had  had  an  English  parish,  and  whose 
bo(^  consisted  mainly  of  translations  from  Chandler  and 
others  of  the  Oxford  group.  Wliether  he  was  permitted  to 
use  it  has  not  ajipcared. 

Tlie  Hymns  for  Church  and  Home,  compiled  by  Bishop 
Burgess.  Dr.  Muhlenberg.  Dr.  Coxe,  Dr.  Howe  and  Prof. 
Wharton,  in  1860.  seems  to  have  been  intended  to  call  the 
attention  of  Convention  to  the  enlarged  resources  of  Hym- 
nody.  It  had  28  versions  of  Latin  hymns,  and  19  of 
German,  but  the  larger  pari  was  from  the  i8th  century 
Evangelical  School.  This  book  stimulated  the  already  wide- 
spread desire  for  an  improved  HjTnnody.  Some  relief  was 
afforded  by  the  appearance  of  Hytnns  Ancient  and  Modem, 
which  was  welcomed  by  high  churchmen  and  licensed  for 
use  in  several  dioceses:  and,  more  generally,  by  65  "addi- 
tional" h)Tnns  licensed  by  the  House  of  Bishops  in  1865.  It 
was  only  then  tliat  hj-mns  now  so  familiar  as  "Sun  of  My 
Soul",  "Abide  with  Me"  and  "Jerusalem  the  Golden",  were 
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introduced  to  Episcopal  Cliorches.  A  larger  use  of  Hymnt 
Ancient  and  Modem  was  made  by  Dr.  Battcrson  o(  Phila- 
delphia in  his  Church  Hytmuil  of  1870. 

But  the  general  desire  was  for  uniformity,  and  in  1871 
the  authorized  Hymttal  of  the  General  Convention  appeared. 
It  may  be  regarded  as  a  compromise  between  Metrical 
Psalmody,  the  Liturgical  and  the  Evangelical  Hynuiodies. 
Tate  and  Brady's  Psalter  was  the  largest  contributor,  60  of 
their  versions  appearing  as  hjinns.  Watts,  Wesley,  Mont- 
gomer>-,  Neale.  Doddridge,  Steele.  Newton  and  Heber  fol- 
lowed in  the  order  named.  There  are  37  hymns  from  the 
Latin ;  and  almost  every  type  and  school  has  some  represen- 
tation in  this  eclectic  book,  whose  character  was  unchanged 
in  the  revision  of  1874.  The  adoption  of  this  book  was 
reluctant  in  many  advanced  parishes  that  had  been  using; 
Hymns  .-incu'iit  and  Modern;  but  it  served  the  Oturch  til! 
the  new  Hymnal,  authorized  in  1892.  The  new  Hymnal 
conforms  more  to  the  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modem  pattern. 
and  has  no  marked  fc;itures  of  its  own.  The  selection  and 
editing  of  the  hymns  appear  to  have  satisfied  no  school  or 
party  in  the  Church.  The  musical  settings  on  the  other 
hand,  left  to  private  enterprise,  gather  about  the  h>Tnns  a 
great  variety  of  the  better  types  of  Church  times,  with 
nevertheless  too  much  tendency  to  cater  to  the  choir  rather 
than  the  people. 

In  the  other  American  Churches  the  influence  of  the  Ox- 
ford Movement  is  of  course  apparent  in  many  directions ;  in 
the  church  architecture,  decorations  and  fittings;  in  a  slow 
but  steady  transition  of  the  conception  and  practice  of  wor- 
ship from  the  homileiical  ideal  to  the  liturgical;  most  of  all 
in  the  general  rcct^nition  and  hearty  observance  of  the 
greater  festivals  of  the  Christian  year. 

And  the  change  that  has  passed  over  the  face  of  the 
Hymnody  of  these  Churches,  so  far  as  the  Oxford  influences 
have  l)ecn  concerned  in  ihat  change,  is  one  corresjxMiding  to 
the  change  in  public  worship  itself;  it  has  become  more 
liturgical.    If  we  go  back  to  the  Ilymnody  of  the  first  half 
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of  the  19th  century  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  was  inspired  by 
the  homiletica!  motive.  Such  was  tlie  Evangelical  inher- 
itance. Watts,  Doddridge.  Davies,  Stennett,  Newton,  wrote 
their  hymns  under  the  inspiration  of  a  sermon,  and  often 
with  the  intention  of  using  them  to  impress  its  teachings- 
One  has  only  to  examine  tiic  early  books,  the  character  of 
the  hymns,  their  manner  of  arranfjement.  most  of  all  the 
nature  of  the  analytical  indices  at  the  back,  to  feel  that  the 
book  was  planned  to  meet  an  end  largely  homiletical.  And 
the  practice  of  Hymnody  corrcsjiondcd.  It  was  the  min- 
ister's rather  than  the  people's  ordinance,  a  HyninoUy  of 
expression  on  his  part,  of  impression  on  theirs.  He  selected 
the  hymns  not  for  their  intrinsic  values,  but  because  of  their 
adaptation  to  his  sermon  theme ;  he  read  them  through  as 
poetical  illustrations  of  his  theme,  though  often  calling  for 
abridgement  in  the  singing;  and  then  they  were  given  to  the 
people  who  had  no  musical  notes  before  them,  and  who  in  all 
the  denominations  evinced  a  \-ery  moderate  desire  to  sing,  or 
interest  in  the  materials  set  before  them. 

The  two  books  that  mark  the  transition  from  the  older 
type  of  church  hymnal  to  the  modern  arc  Bcecher's 
Plymouth  Collection  of  1855  and  the  Andovcr  Faculty's 
Sabbath  Hymn  and  Tune  Book  of  1859.  In  their  prepara- 
tion the  whole  area  of  available  H\innody  was  passed  under 
review.  In  both  books  the  best  interests  of  congregational 
song  were  freshly  and  frankly  regarded,  from  the  stand- 
point of  both  literar>-  and  musical  effectiveness.  In  both  the 
chosen  tunes  were  printed  out  in  full  and  the  body  of  hj-mns 
greatly  enriched.  Bcecher's  book  was  distinguished  by  the 
lyrical  character  of  its  contents,  and  the  Andover  book  by 
the  scholarship  and  editorial  carefulness*  newly  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  h)Tnns. 

And  yet.  notwithstanding  the  progressive  features  of  these 
two  bo(As,  their  type  was  still  homilctical.  The  Plymouth 
CotlectioK  contained  1374  hymns;  the  Andover  book  i2yo. 

'Its  proocM  anil  rctrulls  were  txliibitcd  in  several  review  artict^t. 
BubaeqiKnlly  gathertcl  In  Hymns  and  Choirs,  Andover,  tS6a 
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Wc  ask  th«  meaning  of  these  vast  collections  that  rcnde 
any  real  familiarity  with  the  hymns  a  hopeless  ta: 
whether  the  people  really  demanded  them.     We  find  the  :s 
answer  in  the  "Analytical  Index  of  Subjects"  in  the  An — . 
dover  book,  covering  323^  lai^e  8vo.  columns  in  fine  prinfeH 
Only  a  trained  theologian  could  have  made  it,  and  by  su^r 
only  could  it  be  used.     It  was  the  minister  and  not  the 
people  who  wanted  this  analysis  for  homiletical  purposes; 
this  great  array  of  corresponding  hymns.     In  both  books, 
that  is  to  say,  the  motive  of  sermon  illustration  and  eofo: 
ment  still  conditioned  congregational  praise; 

And  in  the  succeeding  series  of  hymn  books  edited  by  Dr. 
Charles  S.  Robinson,  which,  in  the  lack  of  an  adequate 
authorized  Hyinnody,  largely  supplied  the  Congregational 
and  Presbyterian  Churches,  we  trace  the  transition  which 
he  partly  helped  to  make,  and  partly  followed  with  char<^H 
acteristic  shrewdness,  from  the  more  homiletical  Songs  o^^ 
tht  Church  of  1869.  to  the  more  liturgical  Nnv  Laudes 
Domini  of  1892.  It  ts  a  change  in  the  point  of  view  from 
which  a  hymn  is  regarded,  as  wcU  as  a  change  in  the  type 
of  hymns  and  tlie  tone  of  the  music. 

In  tlie  authorized  Hymnody  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
the  transition  became  very  marked  in  the  ill-fated  Hymnal 
of  1866,  Its  576  hymns  were  a  great  contrast  to  the  1290 
of  the  Andover  book,  too  great  for  the  ministry  to  welcome 
then,  and  the  Assembly  ordered  a  supplement.  It  ordered 
also  an  index  of  texts,  but  the  book  could  not  be  used 
homiletically  with  good  effect.  The  very  arrangement  of 
the  hymns  in  5  groups.  General  Praise,  Church  Seasons. 
Christian  Life.  Occasional  and  Miscellaneous,  implies  a 
different  intention.  The  use  of  the  new  liturgical  Hymnody 
in  this  book  is  very  small,  but  there  are  a  ver>'  few  hymns 
from  the  Latin.  This  was  the  first  of  the  authorized  Presby^| 
tcrian  hymnals  to  introduce  the  tunes.  But  the  musical  set- 
ting was  unsatisfactory  to  a  degree  that  prevented  the 
literary  contents  from  receiving  any  fair  test  in  actual  use. 

The  Hymnal  of  1874  bears  many  marks  of  haste,  and  is 
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said  to  be  very  lai^ciy  the  work  of  Dr.  Duryea.  to  whom 
resort  was  had  by  a  Committee  utiable  to  agree  as  to  what 
was  wanted.  The  classification  of  the  hymns,  opening  with 
"The  Call  to  Praise"  and  "The  Response".  "The  Call  to 
Prayer"  and  "The  Response"  and  proceeding  through  the 
articles  of  the  Apostles  Creed  to  "Hymns  of  Occasion", 
makes  evident  that  the  hook  was  planned  as  a  manual  of 
worship  rather  than  of  doctrine  or  homiletics.  Dr.  Dur)'ea 
made  a  use  of  the  Latin  hymns  hardly  if  at  all  less  than 
that  of  the  Episcopal  Hymnal  of  i8^2-;r4 ;  even  going  so  far 
as  to  use  Caswall's  version  (with  omission  of  one  verse)  of 
the  Breviarj-  hymn  to  "The  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus"*,  But 
the  special  me<lium  tlirough  which  the  Oxford  influences 
alfcctcd  that  Hynuial  was  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modem, 
many  copies  of  which  had  been  brought  here  by  Presby- 
terian tourists  abroad,  and  which  was  familiar  already  in 
many  cultivated  homes.  From  this  book  numerous  hymns, 
both  those  from  the  Latin  and  English,  were  extracted: 
among  the  latter,  such  as  "Abide  with  Me",  "Jerusalem  the 
Golden",  "Brief  Life  is  Here  Our  Portion".  "The  Church's 
One  Foundation"  and  "Saviour,  Again  to  Thy  Dear  Name 
We  Raise".  Hardly  inferior  to  these  hymns  in  the  influence 
they  have  exerted  on  Presbyterian  Hymnody  were  the  then 
altogether  novel  tunes  of  the  Anglican  School  taken  from 
Hymns  Ancient  and  Modem,  such  as  "  "Innocents",  "St. 
Alban".  "Horbury",  "St.  Fulbert",  "Hursley",  "St.  Peter", 
"Hollingsidc",  and  "Eventide".  The  older  English  tunes  in 
the  Hymnal  of  1874  were  in  most  cases  the  arrangements  of 
them  made  by  Monk  to  suit  the  ecclesiastical  tone  of  Hymns 
Ancient  and  Modern.  It  may  be  said  in  brief  that 
through  the  Hymnal  of  1874  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modem 
immensely  enriched  and  considerably  modified  Presbyterian 
Hymnody,  and  that  as  regards  the  hyran  tunes  iLi  influence 
has  been  hardly  short  of  revolutionary. 

But  the  Oxford  influences  on  Presbyterian  Hymnody  did 
not  reach  their  ma.\imum  in  the  authorized  Hymnody,  but 
'Hymmaiot  1874;  no.  240. 
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in  The  Evangelical  Hymnal  of  Charles  Cuthben  Hall 
(18S0).  He  found  his  motive  in  a  critica]  judgnieni  of 
hymns,  a  pronounced  churchliness.  and  a  reverence  that  was 
more  an  essence  than  a  grace;  and  he  found  his  musical 
inspiration  in  Joseph  Bamhy's  setting  of  the  advanced 
Anglican  HytnHory.  His  close  addiction  to  Anglican  models 
did  not  appeal  to  very  many  in  his  own  denomination.  The 
Churchmati*  011  the  contrary  regarded  it  as  "the  richest 
collection  for  church  worship  within  reach",  and  as  "far 
surpassing"  the  Episcopal  Hymnal. 


TV. 


PBESKNT  DAY  UVMNODV. 

In  our  review  of  the  development  of  the  English  H>-nin 
and  of  the  ordinance  of  Hymnody  it  has  of  course  been 
impossible  to  include  and  trace  the  course  of  every  rivulet 
or  branch  of  the  larger  stream.  But  we  have  before  us  what 
is  substantially  the  general  body  of  tlK  Hymnody  of  the 
historic  English-speaking  Churches. 

Its  basis  is  the  i8th  century  Hymnody  of  Watts  and  his 
school  and  of  the  Calvinistic  Evangelical  Revival,  including 
an  infusion,  at  first  smalt  but  ever  growing,  of  the  hyirais  of 
its  Methodist  side.  Upon  tlicse  the  influences  of  lilerarj' 
culture  playing,  just  as  they  had  done  upon  the  earlier 
Psalmody,  raised  a  literary  standard,  and  by  winnowing  and 
adding,  developed  a  body  of  more  poetic  hymns.  Then 
came  the  powerful  influences  of  the  Oxford  Revival,  which 
claimed  and  appropriated  the  whole  body  of  ancient  hymns 
of  the  Church,  revived  the  liturgical  conception  of  Hym- 
nody, and  added  a  new  body  of  liturgical  h>-mns.  Round 
about  and  intruding  within  the  Church  Hymnody  thus  form- 
ing played  and  play  successive  waves  of  Revival  feeling, 
each  leaving  some  mark  of  its  influence.  And  these  forees 
lending  always  to  revise  and  modify  the  Hymnody,  con- 
tinuing to  work  in  our  own  time,  come  under  subjection  to 
'  October  8.  1884. 
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^^'hil  seems  the  irresistible  religious  trend  of  our  times,  tliat 

o  i  oiiificatioti :  the  inherited  area  of  Hymiiociy  cliaractcrislic 

Ckitach  denomination  consequently  tending  to  shrink,  and 

tilt  body  of  hymns  which  all  a!ike  sing  in  common  tending 

C<:>  enlarge.    Until  now  the  body  of  hymns  of  the  English- 

^laeaking  Churches  presents  a  somewhat  strilcing  testimony 

t«3  the  sitiritual  unity  of  these  Churches. 

Tilts  Hymnody  as  a  whole  has  been  the  expression  of  an 

i:=-  i-angelical  theolc^'  and  an  Evangelical  experience.     Be- 

STsoning  with  Watts  it  recorded  the  Calvinistic  faith,  not 

r^^^emically.  but  because  it  was  the  faith  of  him  who  wrote 

^  ^nd  those  who  were  to  be  induced  to  sing.    The  opposition 

^~3Crimiody  of  Wesley's  revolt  against  Calvinism,  aggress- 

•  '^•'^  ely  polemical  or  definitely  Anniiiian,  remained  always  a 

ing  apart,  and  tended  ralher  to  impart  to  the  main  stream 

Hymnody,  through  the  Evangelical    Revival,  a  more 

finitely  Calvinistic  tone.     The  Evangelical  side  of  the 

csleyan  Hymnody  fell  in  gradually  with  the  main  stream, 

^*  »d  perceptibly  deepened  il  in  Christian  experience,  and 

■'^^  "iiicncd  it  with  evangelistic  purpose  and  expression.     The 

* '*-^*  bsequcnt   Unitarian  Movement  left  the  bounds  of  the 

■*  "■  storic  Churehes,  and  left  their  Hymnudy  unaffected  doc- 

■nilty.     The  Oxford   Movement   was  primarily   in  the 

^roain  of  ecclesiology.  exalting  the  doctrine  of  chureh  and 

*;ranicnts.     Its  primary  effect  on  the  general  Hymnody 

■^  littirgical  ralher  than  doctrinal,  but  it  operated  also 

*  ^  'fiugh  its  disregard  of  the  older  dogma,  and  more  by 

^^'-•tling  the  corporate  Church  in  the  place  the  individual 

^^■"t  and   sinner   had   occupied   in    the   older   hymns   of 

^'^Periencc. 

*^  the  whole  the  present  day  Hymnody  of  the  main  body 
English-si>caking  Churches  may  be  claimed  as  consistent 
'*h  an  Evangelical  system  of  doctrine  and  with  an  Evan- 


e:«=ij 


*=n, 


'cal  experience. 
*^vil  of  recent  years  there  has  arisen  a  growing  demand  for 
'^cw  Hymnody  that  shall  in  doctrinal  expression  and 

r*hasis  correspond  with  what  is  called  the  New  Theology, 
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an<l  in  vigor  and  tone  help  to  inspire  the  new-felt  readiness 
for  social  service. 

The  origins  and  contents  of  this  newer  conception  of 
religious  truths  do  not  belong  to  the  hymnologist.     But  their 
expression  in  English  Hymnody  seems  to  have  iiad  an  anti- 
cipation, even  a  clearing  of  the  ground,  in  Hymns  of  Iht 
Spirit,  edited  in  1864  bj-  Samuel  Longfellow  and  Samuel 
Johnson.     This  book  passes  for  a  Unitarian  hynuial.    In 
realit>-  it  represents  the  later  stage  of  its  compilers'  faith,  in 
which  Christ  did  not  occupy  the  place  assigned  Him  by 
Unitarianism,  and  Christianity  had  become  but  one  of  m. 
manifestations  of  the  presence  of  God  in  His  world  and 
human  hearts.     It  was  the  gift  of  Longfellow  to  be  able  to 
occupy  this  merely  theistic  position,  and  yet  to  produce 
hymns  commending  themselves  to  strict  orthodoxy,  at  the 
same  time  with  hymns  that  implied  a  protest  against  tlic  old 
doctrines  and  called  to  a  service  himianitarian  rather  than 
distinctively  Christian.   He  largely  contributed  to  the  Hym- 
nody of  the  new  type  of  Unitarianism  developing  under  tl: 
Transcendental  Movement,  and  equally  inspired  the  song  o 
various  societies  commonly  distinguished  as  ethical. 

In  1889  the  newer  conceptions  of  religion  found  embodi' 
nient.  within  the  area  of  more  Evangelical  traditions,  in  the 
hymns  of  Faith  atui  Hope  of  John  Hunter  of  Trinity  Con- 
gregational Church,  Glasgow,  and  to  less  extent  in  the 
Worship  Song  of  Garrett  Hordcr,  a  London  Congregation- 
alist.  In  The  PUgrim  Hymnal,  an  official  book  in  1904 
American  Congregationalism,  the  newer  tendency  in  Hyi 
nody  is  manifested  more  nearly  at  hand.  Its  criteria  seei 
to  be: 

1.  An  attempt  so  far  to  restate  the  doctrine  of  God  that 
He  shall  appear  less  as  the  throned  majestic  Personage, 
apart  from  the  worid,  of  the  older  hymns,  and  more  as  a 
Spirit  of  Power  and  Love  resident  in  the  world  and  operat- 
ing within  the  hearts  of  all  men. 

2.  An  indefinitcness  as  to  the  nature  and  person  and 
work  of  Christ,  that  shall  at  least  avoid  the  dogmatic  certain- 
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*i<s  of  the  older  theology.     Thus,  in  The  Pilgrim  Hymnai, 

^-Jtc  section  on  God  includes  the  Maker,  the  Living  and  In- 

«A^<!liiig  God.  and  (he  Holy  Spirit ;  "The  Lord  Jesus  Christ". 

^    second  section.     And  there  is  much  diminuiion.  if  not 

^■■'^'oidance.  of  th«  hymns  that  contemplate  Christ  as  working 

c:»vi  the  atonement  for  sin. 

3.     A  large  disuse  of  the  iSth  century  hymns  involving 
Evangelical  conception  of  Christian  experience,  and  the 
■  -vjbstitution  for  them  of  a  response  to  the  call  for  practical 
r  tfort :  and  the  hymns  of  Christian  brotherhood. 

+  A  conception  of  "the  cssenlial  divineness  of  the  pres- 
:x~it  life",  and  avoidance  of  hymns  expressing  a  longing  for 
[eavcn — a  more  manly  and  rescdute,  and  at  the  same  time, 
lore  earthly  note. 
^  An  insistent  call  for  service  of  a  himianitarian  type, 
against  technical  church  work ;  an  emphasis  of  the  King* 
^<3m  of  God  in  the  world  as  against  the  earlier  emphasis 
*^I*3ii  the  Church :  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  amelioration 
*^  f  sixial  conditions,  and  an  entire  omission  of  the  deparl- 
'^>*m  of  the  second  advent  of  Christ  and  the  Judgment. 

It  seems  plain  that  The  PUgrim  Hymnal  embodies  a  Hym- 

"^^^^  that  is  in  several  ways  new,  whose  doclrinal  contents 

^^  not.  hy  intention,  conform  at  all  points  with  the  earlier 

*^'^■illgclical  Hymnody.     To  say  so  much  is  to  fulfill  the 

^-anction  of  the  historian.    The  role  of  the  prophet  who  can 

^ll?    There  were  influential  divines  behind  the  book,  and 

*^  book  was  framed  to  meet  an  undoubted  call.     The 

^"^sjponsc  of  the  churches  so  far  has  been  a  disappointment. 

^■*Ti  it  seems  likely  that  the  book  went  considerably  Ijcyond 

**>  bounds  of  any  very  general  demand  in  American  Con- 

^S^tgationalisni.     Bm  certain  features  of  a  call  for  what  is 

**^noiniiiated  a  new  Hymnody  should  be  promptly  met  by 

^■llSc  Churches.    The  ideal  of  a  more  manly  and  resolute 

*~5*iimody  appeals  to  all  men  and  many  women.  And  hj-mns 

^^  liie  Kingdom  and  of  brotherhood  naturally   follow  the 

*^^ation  and  motives  of  the  brotherhoods  themselves.     In 

**»  Hymnody  of  experience  it  may  be  granted  that  its  i8th 
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century  expression  was  not  final,  and  yet  it  must  be  hoped 
that  the  work  of  the  i8th  century  writers  may  be  dealt  with 
by  men  that  have  an  equal  genius  for  piety. 

PhUadeiphia,  Pa.  Louis  F.  Bemson. 


THE  PROMISE  AND  VOW  TAKEN  BY  MEMBERS 

Ik  OF  THE  WESTMINSTER  ASSEMBLY. 
[In  almost  any  mo<icni  Scotch  edition  of  the  Westminster 
landard!)  one  will,  in  the  preface,  find  the  "Promise  and 
Vow"  which  members  are  said  to  have  taken  before  being 
admitted  to  sit  in  the  Westminster  Assembly.  The  Vow, 
for  so  we  shall  hereinafter  speak  of  the  "Prumise  and  Vow" 
referred  to,  in  editions  of  the  Westminster  Standards  later 
than  1728,  reads  thus:  "I  A.B.  do  seriously  promise  and 
vow,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  That  in  this  Assem- 
bly, whereof  I  am  a  member,  I  will  maintain  nothing  in 
point  of  doctrine,  but  what  I  believe  Co  be  most  agreeable  to 
the  Word  of  God ;  nor  in  point  of  discipline,  but  what  may 
make  most  for  God's  glor>-,  and  the  peace  and  good  of  this 
Church."  The  Vow.  as  it  ap|Jcars  in  editions  of  the  West- 
minster Standards  earlier  than  1728,  reads  exactly  as  that 
now  given,  save  that  in  the  earlier  editions  the  ])enultimate 
word  is  "His"  not  "this".  The  circumstance  of  the  West- 
minster Divines  undertaking  the  responsible  task  of  framing 
«  Confession  of  Faith  and  other  documents,  which  were 
intended  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  covenanted  uniformity  in 
religion,  betwixt  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  with  such  a  solemn  sense  of  what  they  were 
about  as  is  evinced  by  this  Vow,  has  appeared  of  sufficient 
interest  to  all  the  leading  Church  historians  of  the  period 
to  draw  attention  to  ihc  fact.  For  cxam]ilc.  Hethcrington, 
in  his  History  of  the  il''esttninslvr  Assembly  (4th  cd..  p. 
110)  in  giving  a  record  of  preliminary  work  done  by  the 
Assembly  mentions  inter  aJia  that :  "Tt  was  resolved  that 
every  member  of  the  Assembly,  both  Lords  and  Commons. 
as  well  38  Divines,  before  his  admi.ssion  to  sit  and  vote, 

should  take  the  following  vow  or  protestation:    "I, , 

do  seriously  promise  and  vow,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty 
God.  that  in  this  Assembly,  whereof  I  am  a  member,  I  will 
maintain  nothing  in  point  of  doctrine  but  what  I  believe  to 
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be  most  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God;  nor  in  point  ot 
discipline,  but  what  /  sliall  conceive  to  conduce^  most  to  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  good  and  peace  of  His  Church'  "  Dr. 
Hetherington  farther  informs  us  that  "this  protestation  was 
appointed  to  be  read  afresh  every  Monday  morning,  that  its 
solemn  influence  might  be  constantly  felt".  In  somewhat 
similar  strains,  Schaff  (7"*^  Creeds  of  Christendom,  I. 
p  748)  in  tcUing  how  the  Assembly  was  opened  relates 
as  a  significant  item,  among  other  things,  that  "every  mem- 
ber had  to  take  ihc  following  vow  ( which  was  read  in  the 
Assembly  every  Monday  morning) :  'I  do  seriously  promise 
and  vow.  in  the  presence  of  Ahnighty  God.  that  in  this 
Assembly,  whereof  I  am  a  member.  I  will  maintain  nothing 
in  point  of  doctrine  but  what  I  believe  to  be  most  agreeable 
to  the  Word  of  God ;  nor  in  point  or  discipline,  but  what 
may  make  most  for  God's  glory  and  the  peace  and  good  of 
His  Church' ".  Dr.  Schaff.  it  will  be  seen,  gives  the  Vow 
exactly  as  it  apears  in  the  older  editions  of  the  Westminster 
StandanJs.  MitcltcU  (Minnies  of  the  Sessions  of  the  As- 
setnbly  of  Divines,  p.  Ixxx;  The  Westminster  Assembly, 
p.  141 :  in  footnotes)  gives  the  Vow  exactly  as  Schaff's;  in 
the  one  case  with  no  reference,  in  the  other  with  a  reference 
to  the  Jounials  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Recently  the 
Vow  in  (jiicstion  has  come  to  have  a  new  interest  attaching 
to  it  on  account  of  Dr.  Denney's  proposing  to  use  it  as  the 
second  half  of  a  short  Creed  of  which  the  first  half  should 
run  in  the  following  words:  "I  believe  in  God,  through 
Jesus  Christ  His  only  Son,  our  Lord  and  Savior"'. 

The  strange  thing  is  that  the  Westminster  Divines  do  not, 
after  all,  seem  to  have  ever  uttered  (his  Vow  with  which  they 
have  been  so  long  and  so  persistently  credited.  I  proceed 
to  give  my  reasons  for  saying  so.  and  it  will  appear,  as  we 
proceed,  what  it  was  exactly  that  the  Divines  did  take  or 
make  in  this  matter. 


1 


'  Italics  mine,  in  order  (o  draw  atltiiiion  to  what,  in  the  light  of  what 
appears  hereafter,  may  be  catted  an  inlcrc«ing  variation, 

•Denney's  Jtsm  and  the  Gotpel,  pp.  .wS.  410;  »«  also  Dr.  Vot'sj 
crilicisin  in  The  PrituttnH  Ttttologiml  Ket-irttf,  April  igict  p.  J08. 
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It  does  not  tend  to  sirengllK'n  one's  confulenre  in  llie 
enuincncss  of  the  Vow  wlien  one  ascertains,  (a)  that  above 
■a-  score  of  editions  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  for  the  most 
I=>arT  III  combination  with  the  other  documents  which  consti- 
^  »Jie  the  VVestminster  Standards,  were  issued  ere  the  Vow 
<^>ii«  formed  part  of  the  prefatory  matter;  (b)  that  when  the 
"X/ow  does  begin  to  tontJ  part  of  the  preface  to  those  docu- 
■•"•^cnts.  no  reference  or  authority  is  cited  along  with  it  to 
f>  m-c  its  authenticity ;  and  (c)  that  in  the  some  sixty  editions 
«>f  the  Confession  of  Faith  which  appeared  in  the  course  of 
*Ae  century  which  followed  the  first  appearance  of  the  Vow, 
^Vfie  Vow  is  but  rarely  and  hut  at  great  intcr\-a1s  repeated. 
H^     Dr.  WarfieJd  (Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review.  Octo- 
H^r.  1901,  October,  1902^  enumerates  twenty-four  editions 
"  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  which  are  earlier  than  the  year 
^'658.    With  the  exception  of  his  9,  which  is  in  German,  his 
^P3.  which  was  printed  in  Holland,  his  13a,  19,  20.  22;  copies 
^HKf  ivhich  arc  extremely  (hf^cult  to  locate.  1  have,  either  per- 
^™^nally  or  by  proxy,  carefully  examined  all  the  editions 
^*hich  are  earlier  than  the  year  1658;  but  of  none  of  them 
**^*es  the  Vow  form  part.    It  is  not  found  in  the  first  edition 
^bich  appeared  in  the  year  1658 — Warfield's  23,  his  2Sth 
''^  fact.    It  made  its  appearance,  one  may,  with  almost  per- 
**ct  certainty,  say  for  the  first  time,  in  the  second  edition 
^'^'hich  the  3'ear  1658  saw.  and  it  appears  in  what  arc  called 
**»«  two  issues  of  tliat  second  edition,  that  is  to  say  in  War- 
*'«ld's  24  and  25.    Of  this  cocallcd  second  edition  the  Com- 
pany of  Stationers  were  the  publishers.  E.   M.  was  the 
Printer,  and  John  Rothwell,  at  the  Fountain  in  the  Cheapside. 
"Was  the  seller;  but,  whichever  of  the  three  was  responsible 
for  introducing  the  Vow.  they  gave  no  authority  or  refer- 
*nce  that  could  help  a  student  to  trace  the  matter  to  its 
Source.    In  the  many  editions  which  were  printed  between 
**x  years  1658  and  1756  the  vow.  as  staled  above,  is  found 
*""  rarely.    After  1756,  however,  it  is  constantly  or  almost 
constantly  to  be  met  with. 
2-    The  term  Vow.  in  this  connection,  is  scarcely  in  keep- 
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iiig  witli  what  the  Westminster  Divities  held  to  be  t)ie  nature 
of  a  vow.     "A  vow"  say  llicy,  Conj.  xxii.  (i.  "is  n(->t  l»be 
made  to  any  creature,  but  to  God  alone".    It  can  scarcely  be 
held  that  the  Vow  now  under  consideration  was  not  made  to 
men  as  well  as  to  God.     I  quite  admit  that  both  PolitkJaiu 
and  Divines  of  that  period  used  tlw  word  "vow",  when  « 
was  not  necessary  to  be  very  exact  in  their  phraseology,  m  ■ 
a  wider  or  loo^r  sense  than  what  would  be  strictly  tn  keep- 
ing with  Confessional  teaching.     As  a  matter  of  fart  Mr- 
Palmer  of  Ashwell,  in  a  sennon  which  he  preached  on  a  f 
Fast  Day  before  the  House  of  Commons  on  2ist  June.  1643. 
that  is,  ten  days  before  the  Westminster  Assembly  met.  used 
words  to  this  effect :  "1  humbly  wish.  &  profession,  or  prem- 
ise, or  vow,  (or  call  it  what  you  will)  to  be  made  by  all  us 
Ministers,  in  the  presence  of  God.  to  this  effect:  That  we 
shall  propound  nothing,  nor  consent,  nor  o[^K>se.  but  what 
we  are  perswatled  is  most  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God: 
and  will  renounce  any  preconceived  Opinion,  if  we  shall  be 
convinced  that  the  Word  of  God  is  otherwise.     So  shall 
we  all  seek  Christ,  and  not  our  selves,  nor  sidings,  and  Go<rs 
truth,  and  not  victor)'  or  glory,  to  our  selves"'.     In  thatS 
utterance   of    Palmer's    we    have,    I    dare    say.    the    ger- 
minal  form  of  the  Protestation,  as  we  shall  afterwards 
see,     which     members     of     the     Westminster     Assembly 
were    in    the    habit    of    making,    and    of    which,    as    ifl 
maintain,  the  Vow  usually  given  with  the  Westminster 
Standards  is  but  a  corruption.     Palmer,  it  will  be  seen, 
suggests  the  term  "vow"  as  an  alternative  designation  of 
what  he  has  in  his  niitid.  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  a 
recollection  of  this  passage  in  Palmer's  sermon  may  have 
had  something  to  do  in  determining  the  form  in  which 
corruption  at  length  affected  the  Protestation.    But  althou^ 
the  Houses  of  Parli.imcnt  acted  so  far  on  Palmer's  sugges- 
tion as  to  have  ordered  the  Divines  at  their  second  meeting 
(July  6,  1643)  that,  inter  alia:  "Every  member,  at  his  first 

'The  Ne<ftsUy  and  En(o»ragtme«t  of  Utmost  Venturing,  ett.     By 
Hcrben  Palmer,  RD.    L«n<laa    1643.    P.  561 
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^^■tty  into  the  Assembly  shall  make  serious  and  solemn  pro- 
^Ipfetion,  not  to  maintain  anything  but  wliat  he  bcHeves  to  be 
truth  in  sincerity,  when  disco%'ered  unto  him"  (Lightfoot. 
Works  xiii,  p.  4),  it  was  not  without  taking  advice  with  the 
Divines  themselves  that  the  House  uf  Commons  delennined 
anything  as  to  the  exact  form  which  the  pledge  desiderated 
should  take'.  The  controversy  witli  Rome  had  compelled 
Protestant  theologians  at  that  time  to  have  a  very  exact 
conoeptiou  of  what  a  vow  in  the  Biblical  sense  means,  and 
that  conception  finds  concise  expression  in  the  section  of  the 
Confession  of  Faith  above  referred  to.  It  would  seem  then 
that  the  Westminster  Divines  when  met  in  consultation 
delil)erately  rejected  the  term  Vow,  as  the  designation  of 
the  pledge  which  was  being  demanded  of  them,  and  which 
they,  in  turn,  were  prepared  to  give,  as  not  being  in  keeping 
with  the  doctrine  concerning  Vows  which  Prutestanl  Con- 
troversialists have  all  along  mantained  as  against  Romish 
Controversialists,  and  equally  deliberately  made  choice  of 
the  tcnn  Protest.  Personally.  1  am  the  more  inclined  to 
think  that  there  is  something  in  the  argument  I  am  now 
pursuing  inasmuch  as  it  was  just  through  the  feeling  that 
a  discrepancy  existed  Iwtween  the  teaching  of  Confession 
xxii.  6  and  the  use  made  of  the  word  Vow  in  our  present 
"Promise  and  Vow"  that  it  first  ocairred  to  me  that  the 
Vow  might  be  but  the  corruption  of  something  better. 

3.  That  it  is  a  corruption  is  proved  directly  by  a  refer- 
ence (o  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons.  There, 
under  date  July  6,  1643  (Vol.  tii,  p.  157).  one  reads: 

"The  form  of  an  oath  to  be  taken  by  tlie  members  of  the 
Assembly  was  brought  in  and  read,  and  by  vote  upon  the 
<luestion.  assented  unto,  and  ordered  to  be  read  unto  the 
Lords  for  their  concurrence;  and  was  carried  up  to  the 
Lords  by  Sir  Wnt  Armyn: 

"Tlie  oath  follows  in  luiec  twfroi 

"I  A.  B.  do  seriously  and  solemnly  protest  in  rlie  presence 

*Sm  Shaw't  flulory  of  tlu  Church  of  England  tfndfr  tht  Cotnmfnt- 
4th,  Vol  I,  p.  146k  and  nUttact. 
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of  Almighty  God.  that  in  this  AsscmWy  whereof  I  am  » 
niember,  I  will  not  maintain  anything  in  matters  of  doctrine, 
but  what  I  think  in  my  conscience  to  be  truth;  or,  in  point 
of  discipline,  but  what  I  »liall  conceive  to  conduce  most  to 
the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  and  peace  of  his  Church". 

The  pledge  as  recorded  in  the  Journals  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  not  to  speak  of  minor  details,  differs  from  that 
read  in  current  editions  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  (l)  in 
making  it  at  once  apjiear  that  an  oath  or  protestation,  not  a 
vow,  was  what  the  Hmises  of  Parliament  demanded  of 
members  of  the  Assembly,  and,  {2)  in  that  the  ultimate 
appeal  IS  here  made  not  to  the  Word  of  God,  but  to  what 
each  member  believes  in  liis  consciejice  to  be  truth.  These 
differences  are  very  material,  and  justify  one  in  calling  the 
Vow  a  corruption  of  the  actual  Protestation  by  memben 
made. 

4.  For  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords  bear  out  the 
genuineness  of  the  pledge  as  recorded  in  the  Journals  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Under  date  July  6,  1643  the  Lords' 
Journals  record  the  fact  thai  Sir  Wm.  Amiyn  brought  the 
message  from  the  House  of  Conunons.  The  oath  is  then 
copied  in,  and  it  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  Journals  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  save  that  the  clause  "whereof  I  am  a 
member",  reads,  "wherein  I  am  a  member",  a  plain  clerical 
error. 

5.  That  the  members  of  the  Westminster  Assembly 
gave  no  other  pledge  than  that  which  we  have  quoted  from 
the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  certified  by  Light' 
foot. 

(a)  In  his  Journal  of  the  Assembly  (Works.  Vol.  xiii. 
p.  4)  under  date  July  8,  1643,  he  writes:  "The  As- 
sembly being  met,  the  protestation  was  taken  by  eveiy 
member  of  it,  both  Lords  and  Commons,  as  well  as  divines. 
"I,  A.  B.  do  seriously  and  solenmly  protest,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  AImight>'  God,\hat  in  this  Assembly,  whereof  I 
am  a  member,  I  will  not  maintain  anything  in  matters  of 
doctrine,  but  what  I  think  in  my  conscience  to  be  truth;  or, 
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>n  point  of  discipline,  but  what  I  shall  conceive  to  con- 
duce most  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  and  peace 
of  his  Church".  Lightfoot's  form  of  the  pledge  or 
oath,  it  will  be  seen,  agrees  exactly  with  the  form  given  in 
the  Journals  of  tlie  House  of  Commons.  That  Lightfool  set 
some  value  on  the  term  Protestation  as  designating  the 
pledge  in  question  is  seen,  both  from  the  fact  of  his  having 
taken  care  so  to  designate  it  in  a  prefatory  remark,  and  also 
from  his  going  on  immediately  afterwards  (p.  4)  to  speak 
of  a  "new  covcnent  or  vow",  quite  a  distinct  document  from 
the  protestation,  and  called  a  vow,  I  presume,  from  the  word 
appearing  in  it  as  a  general  designation  of  what  was  meant. 
This  latter  engagement  however  the  Westminster  Divines 
do  not  appear  to  have  ever  enteretl  into*. 

(b)  Under  date  July  14.  1643.  Lighlfoot  writes  (Works, 
xiii.  pp  5,  6) :  "Three  of  our  members  came  in  this  day. 
■which  had  not  appeared  till  now.  Mr.  Reynolds,  Mr.  Tuck- 
n«y,  Mr.  Green,  and  took  the  protestation". 

(c)  Again  under  date  December  7,  1643  (IVorks,  xiii, 
P-  72)  he  writes:  "Then  fell  we  upon  the  business  of  ruling 

*Jd«rs:  and  Mr.  Taylor  l>cgan but  because  of  the 

•differences  he  moved  for  an  accommodation.  { i )  In  regard 
***  the  protestation,  which  tells  us  to  seek  the  ]>eace  of  the 
Church",  etc.  It  requires  no  proof  to  show  that  Mr.  Taylor 
'**d  in  view  the  very  Protestation  which  wc  have  quoted  as 

TTiU  "twvf  covetiant  or  vow"  wat  as  Dr.  Mitchell  says  (tVMminsttr 
^*umbty.  E4  i.  1883.  p,  141 ;  Ed.  a,  1897.  p.  I4SJ :  "the  »tcond  of  those 
^*ii  by  which,  previous  lo  Ihcir  alliance  with  the  Seoti,  the  members 
^  Ihe  English  parliament,  in  presence  of  the  dangtrs  which  ihredlenc) 
^'*'^  thought  ti  incumbent  to  bind  themselves  to  resist  Popery  and  all 
"•OflirgtJonj  in  Telinion".  C(.  Gardiner.  History  of  the  Great  Civil  IVor, 
jT**"'^.  London,  18SS,  t,  pp.  173-4.  Palmer  in  the  sermon  cited  in 
^^Mt  J,  preached  on  June  31,  1643.  speaks  of  it.  addressing  the  Commont, 
J  *Voar  late  solemn  and  sacred  Vow  and  Covenant"  (p.  54.  c(.  p.  45). 
^  »«  taken  by  the  Commons  on  June  6,  1643.  The  text  is  given  in 
""thworth.  HI.  ii.  (Vol.  V),  London,  1692,  p.  325.  Near  the  beginning 
!"  Wb»:  "And  I  do  further  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God.  Declare. 
**. and  Covenant";  and  at  the  end:  "And  this  Vow  and  Covenant  I 

5^ ".    Rttshworth  calls  it  "an  Oath  or  Kow",  "the  said  Oath  or 

^^o»niM,r,  -the  Oath". 
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on  p.  4  of  Lighlfoot's  Juumal.    This  bappcned  nearly  six" 
months  after  llic  Asstnibly  met. 

(d)  The  next  reference  in  Lightfoot  brings  us  down 
nearly  another  year.  Under  date  Monday,  November  n, 
1644,  Lightfoot  says  {IVorks  xiii,  p.  324) :  "This  morning 

I  was  in  the  AsscinWy The  first  thing  done 

was,  that  the  protestation  was  read,  which  wc  took  ai 
our  first  setting,  and  which  is  ordered  to  be  read  everj 
Monday".  This  entrj-  from  Lighlfoot's  Journal  b 
fur  the  question  in  debate  quite  important  inasmuch 
as  we  are  thereby  assured  that  it  was  the  very  same 
form  of  oath  which  the  Divines  took  on  the  8th  of 
July.  1643.  which  they  again  uttered  nearly  a  year 
and  a  half  afterwards.  Tliat  oath  is  recorded  in  the  Journals 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  is  re])eated  on  p.  4  of  Light- 
foot's  Journal,  and  thus  the  theory  of  a  secotid  concurrent 
form  being  in  use  in  the  .Assembly  is  plainly  enough  ex- 
cluded. 

The  entry  in  Lightfoot  under  November  1 1,  1644  is.  be- 
sides, signiticant  as  leading  one  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
not  the  custom  before  this  d,ite  to  utter  the  Protcslaiioo 
every  Monday,  although  both  Hethcrington  and  Schaff  give 
one  that  impression.  The  rules  as  sent  by  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament to  the  Assembly  on  July  6.  1&43.  contemplated  the 
taking  of  the  oath  only  upon  the  first  entry  of  each  member 
into  the  Assembly  {Lightfoot's  Journal,  p.  4).  and  it  would 
seem  that  it  was  in  that  sense  that  Lightfoot  made  the  entry 
under  July  14,  1643  {tft  supra).  The  Divines  themselves  it 
would  seem  when  renewing  the  Protestation  on  Monday,  1 
November  11,  1644.  resolved  that  thereafter  it  sitould  be 
repeated  on  every  successive  Monday  as  long  as  the  Assem- 
bly should  continue  its  sittings. 

6.  That  our  construction  of  ihe  whole  case  is  correct  is 
borne  out  by  the  testimony  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Assembly. 
The  Minutes,  as  edited  by  Drs.  Mitchell  and  Strutliers,  take 
up  the  record  practically  where  Lightfoot's  Journal  closes. 
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I  have  noted  the  following  references  in  the  Minutes  to  the 
Protestation : 

(a)  P,  lb.    "December  9,  1644,  Monday  morning,  Pro- 
testation read". 

(b)  P.  48.     "Febniary  to.  1644(5).  Monday  morning, 
the  Protestation  read". 

(c)  P.  65,     "February  24,  1644(5),  Monday  morning, 
Protestation  was  read". 

(d)  P.  68.     "March  10,  1644(5).  Monday  morning, 
Protestation  was  read". 

(e)  P.  74.  "March  31,  1645,  Monday  moming,  Protes- 
tation read". 

(f)  P.  90.  "May  12. 1645.  Monday  morning.  An  order 
for  admitting  of  Mr.  Byficld  to  the  Assembly.  He  took  the 
r*roicstation". 

(g)  P.  227.    "May  4.  1646,  Monday  morning,  the  Pro- 
testation was  read". 

(h)     P.  232.     "May  18,  1646,  Monday  morning.    The 
Protestation  was  read". 

(i)     P.  262.     "August  3.  1646,  Monday  moming.  the 
**>"otestation  was  read". 

(j)  P.  268.  "August  17,  1646,  Monday  morning,  the 
**«X)testation  was  read". 

(k)  P.  345-  "April  5,  1647.  the  Confession  was 
finished". 

U  thus  appears  that  no  other  form  of  oath  than  that  quoted 

sbove  from  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  wa.s  ever 

'^kcn  by  members  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  during  all 

'*»e  time  that  the  Confession  of  Faith  was  in  process  of 

**'aking.     If  one  take  the  evidence  of  the  Journals  of  the 

"ouses  of  Parliament,  the  corroborating  evidence  of  Light- 

'°ot's  Journal,  and  of  the  Miimtes  of  the  Westminster  As- 

**^Wy  into  consideration,  one  can  come  to  no  other  con- 

^*Usion.    Nor  can  one  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that 

*n^  Vow  ordinarily  printed  along  with  the  Confession  of 

*'*ith  is  a  corruption  of  the  genuine  Protestation. 

The  matter  might  be  here  left  by  us,  but  inasmuch  as  our 
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paper  has  taken  the  form  of  a  brief  "Controversial"  wc  may 
add  the  usual  fontes  soluttoHum. 

(a)  It  may  possibly  be  objected  that  it  is  not  likely  that 
careful  historians  like  Schaff  and  Mitchell  would  repeat  the 
"Vow"  in  lli«  form  in  which  it  is  ordinarily  given  in  early 
editions  of  the  Westminster  Standards,  if  they  had  not 
excellent  grounds  for  so  giving  it.  How  necessary  it  b, 
however,  Uiat  in  a  question  of  this  kind  one  should  verify  the 
references  for  oneself  may  be  shown  from  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Mitchell,  of  whom  one  has  heard  Dr.  Hay  Fleming  say  that 
be  was  the  moitt  careful  historical  worker  it  had  ever  been  his 
lot  to  know,  should  permit  liiniself  to  repeat  the  more 
familiar  Vow  { Tlif  IVestmhuter  Assembly,  p.  141 )  while  in 
the  very  place  he  gives  "Journals  of  House  of  Commons. 
Vol.  iii,  p.  157"  as  his  authority.  The  Journals  of  the  House 
of  Commons  give,  as  wc  have  seen,  at  the  place  indicated,  a 
Protestation  nutcrially  dilTering  from  this  Vow.  (b)  if 
one  should  say  that  the  Vow  is,  in  a  matter  not  more  remote 
tlian  the  date  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  quite  ancient, 
and  that  its  genuineness  should  not  be  liglitly  questioned  we 
may  answer  as  Burgon  used  to  say  of  corruptions  in  certain 
copies  of  the  Gospels — all  corruptions  are  ancient.  But  over 
and  above  that  obvious  remark,  it  has  to  be  noted  that  al- 
though the  Vow  appears  some  ten  years  after  the  Wcst- 
miiutcr  .\ssembly  dissolved,  some  twenty-five  editions  of  the 
Confession  of  Faith  had  already  been  given  to  the  world  in 
that  short  period,  nor,  if  one  were  to  suppose  that  there  were 
then  too  many  surviving  luenilwrs  of  the  Assembly  to  allow 
such  a  corruption  to  be  perpetuated,  is  it  at  all  likely  that  sudi 
surviving  members  could  carefully  scrutinize  c%-ery  edition  of 
3  work  then  so  prolific  in  new  editions?  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  Vow  does  not  appear  in  F.ngland  until  about  the 
death  of  Cromwell,  when  people  began  for  a  while  to  do 
pretty  much  as  seemed  good  in  their  own  eyes,  nor  does  it 
seem  to  have  been  again  taken  up  anywhere  until  the  Scottish 
edition  of  1675  appeared,  an  edition  which  was  expressly  a 
reprint  of  the  Second  Edition  of  1638.    It  is  certainly  not 


I 
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found  in  Warfield's  a6,  27, 30.  (c)  Someone  has  suggested 
possibility  tliat  there  might  be  two  forms  of  the  pledge 
I  question,  one  "secular",  and  the  other  "ecclesiastical",  and 
It  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Coninions  may  possibly 
bear  witness  to  the  "seailar",  the  ordinary  copies  of  the 
Westminster  Standards  to  the  "ecclesiastical ".  My  personal 
conviction  is  that  the  Politicians  of  that  period  were  much 
more  likely  to  use  the  word  "Vow"  in  a  loose  sense  than 
were  its  Divines.  The  Romish  abuse  of  Vows  compelled  the 
Divines  of  that  age  to  form  a  ver)'  definite  conception  of 
what  the  nature  of  a  Vow,  in  the  Biblical  sense,  is,  and  that 
conception  as  we  have  seen,  finds  fitting  expression  in  the 
Westminster  Confession,  xxii.  6.  And  it  seems  to  me  at  least 
the  likelier  view  tliat  it  was  owing  to  the  healthy  anti-Ro- 
manist bias  of  our  Puritan  Theologians  that  the  pledge  of 
which  this  paper  treats  took  the  form  of  a  pure  oath.  In- 
stances in  which  on  the  other  hand,  English  Politicians  of 
this  period  use  the  word  "Vow"  in  a  looser  sense  than  that 
which  should  be  in  keeping  with  the  definition  given  in  the 
Confession  (as  quoted)  may  be  found  in  Rushworth,  Vol. 
^iv.  p.  24I*:  and.  I  suppose  in  Lightfoot's  'Journal',  p.  4. 

I  end  with  two  corollaries:  (i)  The  Protestation  was 
never  meant  in  the  sense  of  a  Creed,  The  Protestation  was 
intended  for  men  who  were  already  committed  to  3  Creed, 
whether  that  might  have  been  the  'Iliirly-nine  Articles,  or 
the  Irish  .Articles,  or  the  Scotch  Confession;  for  men  also 
who  were  about  to  frame  a  new  Cre«:d.  And  the  intention  of 
the  Protestation  was  to  induce  men  thus  committed  to  give 
the  most  solemn  pledge  that,  notwithstanding  of  such  com- 
mittals, they  sliould  proceed  to  the  work  then  laid  to  their 

'In  the  great  "ProtcKtstion"  of  May  3,  1641.  (he  text  of  which  may  be 
leen  aUo  in  Gee  and  Hardy,  Dgcumtntt,  tie..  No.  xcviii.  p.  545.  It 
Open*:  "1  A.B.  in  the  presence  of  Ahnijthty  God.  promise,  vow,  and  pro- 
test  ";  and  closc»:  "this  Promise.  Vow  and  Protestation",    Palmer 

in  ihe  sermon  ciied  in  Note  3-  brinici  together  the  Protcotation  of  May 
3.  i&li.  the  Co%'cnant  of  June  6.  1643,  and  tlie  caUlng  of  the  Afsembly  of 
Divine*  a«  ngn*  of  the  Parliamenl't  dclcrmi nation  to  do  the  viork  of 
(P-  49)  ■ 
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hands  as  the  most  absolute  servants  of  simple  truth,  and  as 
the  promoters  of  peace  in  the  largest  sense.  The  quotation 
given  above  from  Palmer,  which  we  take  as  the  germ  of  the 
Protestation,  bears  out  that  construction.  (2)  If  nothing 
substantial  can  be  asserted  in  opposition  to  the  view  taken 
here  of  the  "Vow"  as  it  ordinarily  appears  in  copies  of  the 
Westminster  Standards,  one  might  ask  that  in  future  editions 
of  the  said  Standards,  if  any  form  of  the  pledge  given  1^ 
members  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  be  therewith  printed, 
it  should  be  the  correct  one,  otherwise  known  as  the  Proles- 
tation. 

John  R.  Mackay. 
Inverness,  Scotland. 
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III. 

THE  SYMBOL  IN  EAKLY  CHRISTIAN  LITERATURE. 

The  literary  sources  have  of  course  been  frequently  laid 
itnder  contribution  by  students  of  the  fish-symbol.  They 
were  tiol  however  completely  assembled  utitil  Pitra  collected 
en  masse  all  passages  in  Christian  literature  in  which  a 
symbolical  fish  is  mentioned'.  From  this  corpus,  Achclis' 
selected  the  passages  which  contained  allusions  to  the  fish 
as  the  symbol  of  Qirist  only.  His  list  forms  the  basis 
of  my  own  treatment,  though  I  have  added  one  more  citation. 

It  is  clear  that  if  the  literary  evidence  afforded  a  solution 
of  the  origin  of  the  symbol,  the  problem  would  have  been 
settled  long  ago.  That  it  was  not  i%  due  in  tlic  first  place  to 
the  comparatively  late  date  of  the  sources;  and  second,  to 
the  highly  figurative  cliaracler  of  early  Christian  writing  in 
g^eral.  The  first  fact  forces  upon  the  inquirer  the  difliculty 
of  a  retrospective  method,  for  the  earliest  of  his  sources  is 
at  least  a  century  later  than  the  origin  of  the  symbol. 
The  second  brings  in  the  personal  equation.  Given  a  sym- 
bolical passagv.  how  much  of  the  imager)-  is  traditional,  how 
much  the  invention  of  its  author?  Early  Christian  writers 
show  a  surpassing  originality  in  the  making  of  figures  and 
allegories.  Again,  a  figure  well  developed  by  one  writer  is 
often  copied  by  his  successors,  so  that  our  sources  are  by  no 
means  all  of  independent  value. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  I  have  tried  in  this  treatment  of  the 
literary  evidence,  to  eliminate  everything  which  can  be 
accounted  for  as  originating  in  the  subjective  imagination  of 
the  writer  under  consideration  in  each  case,  or  derived  by  him 
from  another,  leaving  a  rcsidutun — and  a  very  small  one  it 
is — of  symbolism  which   cannot   be  otherwise   explained 

'SpiciUff.  Solftm.  Vol.  tit.    i8sS 
■^ymici  its  Fitthtt.    \«& 
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than  as  the  reflection  or  reminiscence  of  a  tradt 
therefore  indicative  of  the  original  meaning  and  deriv: 
of  the  fiiih  symbol. 


and 


H 


I.    Clement  OF  Alexani>ria:  Paed.  in.  ii. 

"Let  our  MaU  be  the  dove,  or  ihe  fiih,  or  a  (hip  sailing  before  a  Eair 
wiDiJ.  or  the  lyre  (or  music,  which  seal  Polycratis  u*c<J,  of  a  ship'* 
anchor,  which  Seleucus  carved  on  his  device,  and  if  there  be  a  fisberaua,       | 
h«  will  recall  an  apostle  and  children  drawn  from  the  water.     For  tbe 
images  of  idols  should  nol  he  carved  upon  (seats)  bj  thott  who  arc 
forbidden  to  lieeO  iheiu,  nor  the  *word  or  bow  by  tho«e  whose  pamnt 
ii  pMCC,  nor  drinltinB  cups  by  Ihe  aober.    Many  of  tlie  licentiooi  have       I 
their  lovcri  or  mittresiM  carved  (upon  their  rings)  so  that  rren  tboagh 
desirous  thereof  tlicy  are  never  able  to  forget  licentious  plcuarea  by  ^i 
reason  of  the  evcr-prcicnt  reminder  of  lewdness."*  ^H 

In  this  passage,  Qement  recommends  to  Christians  the  use^^ 
of  certain  devices  for  their  rings  and  forbids  the  use  of 
others.  The  fish  which  here  occurs  among  the  permissible 
types  was  regarded  by  Krans*  as  the  earliest  example  of  the 
symbol  fish=Christ  in  Christian  literature,  and  this  opinion 
is  followed  by  Martigny*.  Kaufmann*  even  goes  so  far  as 
to  cite  the  passage  as  evidence  of  Clement's  knowledge  of  the 
acrostic.  That  Clement's  words  will  not  bear  these  inter- 
pretations was  pointed  out  by  Hasenclevcr^,  Achelis',  and 
recently  by  Dolger".  The  devices  are  not  recommended  as 
symbols,  but  rather  as  types  of  ring  decoration — most  of 

•Ed.  Stahlin:  Die  griech.  ehrutl  S(hHfuttU*T;  Oemetu  AUr. 
I.  p.  370 :  a!  ik  a^/MytS<i  ^fiXv  Jffrmr  rnktiix  if  !)(0vt  $  Hivt  oi^uaipo- 
itmxm  5  Kvpa  futwrini}  3  Kixprjrex  DoAi-KparTS,  ^  iynxpn  ravrix^  Jc 
ZcXniKOf  iv*)fipaTriro  rg  yXwpfi,  nil-  oAuiiuii-  »«  5,  ^trofrToAov  lUiunf- 
irtTtu  mi  Tuv  i(  I'lOarot  ilmajnufiiviuv  inuSuuf  -  oti  yap  liSwAwi-  rp^cronra 
tratrvrvTrwrior,  oU  nut  to  trpoirc;i[4ci'  iirtipiiTat,  o6S>  fiijv  ii^ot  ^  rofor 
roif  tlfitjvriv  iiuiKoviriv  ff  xinrfAAu  roij  aii)^p<jvovati'.  DoAAo!  Si  ruv 
ixokaariBf  iyftykvyiiiyovt  ijfov<n  tow  iptufttvow  tl  rat  Itaipat,  in  itt/Si 
i6t\TJviunv  aCroTf  A^^i-  irorf  iyyiyitrSai  SvvTf^Hu  twv  ipwrutior 
iro9ij|Uuru»'  itk  ri|f  ivitXtxJj  t^*  dNoAocrtat  Mrdfivqvtv. 

'Konia  Sotttrranea,  1879,  jjl  343. 

* Dutionna'trf  dts  anliquiift  ehrftiennet.   t865,  p.   544. 

'  Handbuck   der   ehritll.   ArfhSologir,    1905,   p,   394. 

^Dtr  allchr.  Gribtrsehmuck,  1S86,  p.  aag. 

'Symbul  dn  fitchtt,  pp.  10-14. 

'Romiiche  Quartaishrift,  igog,  pp,  :6-i7-  Ddlgcr's  monograph  on 
tlw  fish-iymbol,  entitled  IXOTS,  i«  now  appearing  in  the  periodical 
above  mentioned  and  wilt  be  reviewed  in  detail  when  finished. 
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them  marine  types  common  in  a  sea-faring  town  like  Alex- 
andria— which  had  in  them  nothing  that  could  offend  Christ- 
ian prejudices.  If  Clement  had  meant  the  five  types — ^dove, 
fish,  ship,  lyre  and  anchor — to  be  accepted  as  symbols,  he 
would  scarcely  have  added  the  allusions  to  pag;an  traditioo 
regarding  Polycratcs  and  Seleucus.  There  is  nothing,  how- 
ever, to  be  gained  by  the  discussion  of  this  point,  for  the  fisli 
in  this  passage,  even  if  it  he  considered  a  symbol,  is  not 
qualified  by  anything  which  throws  light  on  its  meaning  or 
origin.  If  Qenient  used  it  here  as  a  symbol,  the  passage 
would  show  nothing  more  than  that  the  lish  symbol  was 
current  about  200,  a  fact  which  is  proved  by  other  evidence. 

2.     TertulliaN:  De  BapHsmo,  Ch.  I. 

"But  wc  liltic  Tith.  according  10  oar  Ichlhys  Jesus  Cbritt,  arc  born 
in  lb«  walCT.  nor  are  we  saved  in  any  olbn  manner  than  by  mnatn- 
iny  in  ih«  water."" 

Tcrtullian's  image  is  explained  by  the  heresy  which  he 
attacks.  This  is  the  error  of  a  woman  of  the  Cainitc  sect", 
who  taught  against  baptism  with  water.  Tertullian  tliere- 
fore  names  her  a  viper,  with  the  characteristic  fondness  of 
the  serpent  for  dry  and  arid  spots,  and  in  contrast  to  her  and 
,her  followers,  he  calls  tlie  Christians  water- folk:  "but  we 
little  fish,  etc". 

As  it  is  chiefly  upon  this  passage  that  Achelis'  theory  of 
the  origin  of  the  fish  symbol  is  based,  I  shall  quote  his  own 
Words  with  reference  to  it.  After  [lointing  out  that  Tertul- 
lian was  acquainted  with  the  acrostic — for  otherwise  he 
would  scarcely  have  introduced  the  significant  Greek  IX©VN 
- — Achelis  continues:  "Tertullian  says  that  Christ  also 
"Was  bom  in  the  water.  This  can  scarcely  be  a  notion  of 
liis  own,  but  a  concept  often  met  with  in  the  early  Church, 
thai  the  divinity  of  Christ  was  rooted  in  the  Jordan  baptism, 

"Ed  Lopton:  Sed  not  pisdculi  secundum  IX9YN  nosirum  Je- 
■nm  Cbrisimn  in  aqua  natdtnur,  n«c  alittr  qiuoi  in  aquk  permancndo 
mIvI  uitnuK. 

"The  name  Quimilla  (ormerly  read  in  this  chapter  and  applied  t<y 
the  wiMoan  has  t>c«n  removed  by  ihe  latest  editor*.  S<«  Laptoo't- 
«dilion,  intr(¥L,  p.  xiv. 
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by  reason  of  the  voice  of  God  which  on  this  occasion 
nized  Him  as  His  Son  (Mt.  iii.17;  Mk.  t.il :  Lk.  iiL22>' 
Here  in  the  first  witness  lo  the  fish  symbolism  we  find  two      , 
referettces  to  Christ  which  unite  in  figuring   Him  as  ^M 
fisli:  that  of  Ihc  acrostic,  and  the  reference  to  His  baptism.^ 
The  meeting  of  both  concepts  in  the  same  s>'mboI  must  be  a 
coincideiKe,  for  the  one  can  hardly  be  derived  from  the 
other.     I'lie  high  importance  for  His  Sousliip  ascribed  to 
the    baptism    of    Christ    did    not    forthwith    produce    the 
acrostic,  nor  can  we  seek  in  the  latter  the  basis  for  the 
dogmatic  concept.     But  when  tlie  acrostic  was  invented,  it 
was  perceived  how  excellently  the  synilxd  derived  from  a 
play  upon  letters  was  suited  to  the  other  conceptions  of 
Christ,     For  tlie  connection  between  Christ's  Sonship  and 
the  baptism  in  Jordan  could  scarcely  find  a  more  fitting 
symbolical  expression  than  in  this,  that  the  initials  of  'Iij^wt 
X^(crr^  fj»v  vi6t,  together  with  the  word   ffwnjp.   formed 
the  n-imc  of  the  fish,  the  water-animal  xar'  i^x^"-  ■'^"^  ^" 
this  we  shall  have  found  the  inner  cause  of  the  spread  and 
popularity  of  this  play  upon  letters". 

All  this  from  secundum IX^W nostrum  Jesum  Christum! 
On  this  slender  phrase  ( for  his  other  citations,  as  we  sliall 
see,  are  inconclusive,  and  the  archaeological  evidence  affords' 
him  little  or  no  support)  Achelis'  whole  theorj-  is  based. 
Briefly,  the  theory  is  this :  the  symbol  fish  =  Christ  arose 
from  Christ's  baptism  in  the  Jordan,  on  which  occasion, 
according  to  the  Synoptic  Guspels.  He  was  saluted  by  the 
Voice  as  the  Son  of  God.  The  fish,  as  the  most  convenient 
type  by  which  to  symbolize  water,  was  selected  to  express 
the  connection  between  the  baptism  and  Christ's  Divine 
Sonship  as  acknowledged  by  His  Father.  The  same  idea 
lurks  in  the  phrase  'Itfaovt  Xpurrit  Stov  T**,  "Jesus  Christ, 
Son  of  God",  with  its  reference  to  the  words.  "Thou  art  my 
beloved  Son".  The  addition  of  awnip  to  the  formul* 
com])lcted  the  acrostic,  the  initial  letters  spelling  the  woni' 
Sx^^.  Thus  by  independent  routes  the  concept  engen- 
dered by  the  simultaneity  of  Christ's  baptism  and  His  rccog- 
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"Jtioii  as  ihe  Son  of  God,  arrived  at  expression  in  the  fish 
symbol. 

1  need  not  discuss  Achclis'  theory  further,  for  the  assunip- 

Caoa  on  which  it  rests,  that  Tertullian  nteanl  that  "Christ 

Was  bom  in  the  water",  i.c  became  Son  of  God  on  the 

Occasion  of  his  baptism,   has  been  completely   upset  by 

t>6iger".  who  shows  by  quotations  from  other  works  of 

Tertullian  that  he,  in  common  with  Ignatius.  MeHto  and 

Justin  Martyr,  distinctly  denied  that  the  Sonship  of  Christ 

dated  from  His  baptism.     Dulger's  own  interpretation  of 

this  sentence  in  De  Baptismo  is  conditioned  by  his  theory  of 

theoripn  of  the  fish  symbol.     He  shows'*  that  the  iheolog)- 

of  the  second  century  considered  the  water  of  baptism  to  be 

sanctitied  Ij>'  the  presence  of  the  Lu^os.  a  concept  whicti  was 

modified  in  later  Christian  thought  by  the  substitution  of 

Spiritus   Sanclus   for   Logos.      "What,    then,    was   more 

natural",  he  says,  "after  it  had  long  Ijcen  the  custom  to 

^Sure  conversion  as  fishing  and  the  convened  as  fish,  than  to 

denominate  the  Logos,  which  dwelt  in  the  water  and  gave 

*t  in  power  of  ri^cncration,  the  l-"ish    kot'    i^x^v  ?"    The 

**aptisnial  prayer  contained  in  the  Euchologion  of  Serapion 

^f  Thmuis.  the  formulae  of  which  reach  back  into  the  lit- 

**rgi-  of  the  second  century,  says:  "form  all  the  regenerated 

C  i-t.  tlic  baptized)  to  thine  own  divine  and  inetfable  form"**. 

"Thus",  says  Dolger,  "is  Tertullian  to  be  understood,  when 

"*  iays  Sed  nos  f>isciculi  secundum    Ij^Sw  nostrum  Jcsum 

^f>nslum  in  aqun  nosdmur.    Through  the  spirit  of  Christ 

^id  according  to  His  form  (seaauium)  arc  we  bom  in  the 

*aicr.  we  the  little  fish.  He  the  Fish". 

Tlic  difficiilty  with  Dolger's  explanation  is  that  it  makes 
f^friullian  unnecessarily  obscure.  The  theological  concept 
^ch  is  ascribed  to  him  could  surely  have  been  expressed 
'"  language  less  opaque.  And  would  Tertullian's  readers 
ilj]^ grasped  so  readily  as  Dolger  the  significance  "nach 

"Of.  «■(..  i9og,  p.  43ff. 
Of.  ril.,  p.  68(T. 
Ed  Fank:  Didascaiia  tl  Conslilutionts  Apoitoiontm,  IT,  1S3;    p^p- 
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seiner  Form"  in  secundum  f     So  far  as  the  Latin  goes. 
Aclielis'  interpretation  is  to  be  preferred. 

The  obvious  explanation  is  suggested  at  once  by  ijlBit. 
Tertullian  is  searching  for  a  figure  to  express  the  indtjpeas- 
ability  uf  Ixajitlsni.     '['lie    ij(0vf     <>f  the  acrostic  occurs  to 
him,  this  sug^gcHtii  f>ucicuJi  and  tlie  apt  in  aqsa  aatcimwr 
caps  the  image  nicely.    The  parallel  is  drawn  between  ^tf- 
cimJi  and    Ix^vf,    between  the  "little  fish"  and  tlie  "Fish". 
qua  fish,  without  ulterior  dogmatic  meaning  of  any  kind. 
The  only  tlieological  concept  in  TcrtuIIian's  mind  is  the 
necessity  of  baptism,  as  is  sliown  by  the  final  phraM  in 
which  he  emph-nsiies  his  point:  "nor  can  we  be  saved  in 
any  other  way  than  by  remaining  in  the  water".     This  ii 
the  natural  inten)retation,  which  robs  the  passage  of  import- 
ance as  to  the  meaning  or  origin  of  the  fvsh  symbol,  save 
that  we  Icarn  from  it  that  Tertullian  was  acquainted  with 
the  acrostic.     The  bearing  of  this  on  the  history  of  the 
acrostic  has  been  noted  in  the  preceding  section.    The  treat- ! 
ise  De  Baptismo  is  one  of  Tertullian's  earlier  works,  written  | 
before  he  went  over  to  the  ranks  of  the  Montanists,  and 
probably  antedating  the  year  30a 

3.    Oricsk:  In  Matt.  xrii.  la 

Thb  ooiD  was  not  in  Jems'  Iiousr,  but  was  found  in  iIk  &«a,  tnd 
wu  In  the  nouth  of  a  &lh  of  the  su.  which  I  think  rose  np  of  ju  own 
benevokncr,  caught  upon  ihe  hook  of  Pc(«r.  who  had  b«eome  a  fiiher 
of  iDCD,  in  whom  (or  in  which)  wai  the  fish  symbolically  so  nancd 
in  order  ihat  not  only  might  there  be  taken  from  it  a  coin  bearing  tlit 
itnaice  of  Caesar,  but  also  that  it  might  be  amoDg  Ihc  numt>cr  of  ikOKX 
who  are  aught  by  ihcm  that  have  learned  to  be  fishers  of  men."*  ^ 

This  cryptic  passage  (interpreting  the  incident  of  the  fish 
and  the  stater)  has  of  course  6giircd  prominently  in  ij^Wt 
literature.     Achelis'*,  Merz",  and  Dolgcr"  all  refer  the 

*Or\ginii  opera,  ed.  Lommaixtcfa,  III.  p.  330:  T«vt«  8)  ri  vatua^a  • 
fMV  Tjj   oCxtf    vtfnS  ovit   rpi,  iv  Si   r^   AiAiioij  irxy^vt,  nti  f  r 
(TTOfiaTi  nnr  VaXaw&tv  ijiSvot  w  tai  ovrnv  otiuii  (I'tfiytrai'fLtvov  Anxf 
Ktvat  if  r«p  tlfr^t)  dyKi'irrpiji  (TfKttAijfifiiWf,  ytyofitrw  dAii'wc  irSpiuwu 
ir  ^  ^v  o  Tpnruwf  KtyoiitriK  i^^w.  'Vo   Kal   Airap$^  Ar  ovtov  t)(w  ripf  , 

fUfuiB^KoTiav  ir$piBinnn  i^uvta, 
'•0^  «■(.,(».  19. 

"CftHjI.  Ktinstblait,  1880,  p.  0?. 
'Of.  cU..  p.  I7ff. 
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T-poinxM  \eyii*€v<K  ♦x^.  "the  fish  symbolically  so  nimed" 
to  OirisL  Dolgcr's  imcrpretatioii  of  tlie  passage,  the  most 
elaborate  one  that  has  yet  appeared,  is  as  follows:  "To 
understand  this  passage,  we  should  compare  the  conception 
of  baptism  particularly  favored  at  Alexandria,  as  a  sealing 
■"vith  L<^os  and  Pncuma,  a  re-strikiny  of  the  earthly  type 
tc>  the  type  of  God.  This  manner  of  thought,  clearly  sup- 
ported by  the  Philonian  "Z^payk-  teaching',  led  to  the  use 
of  the  Gospel,  stories  of  the  tribute  money  as  figures  of  the 
baptismal  grace.  It  is  in  this  cycle  of  thought  that  Origcn 
ts  here  speaking:  Peter  has  in  him  the  fish  symbolically  so 
named,  the  Logos.  As  the  fish  brought  in  its  mouth  out  of 
the  sea  ihe  slater  with  the  imperial  likeness  and  the  imperial 
"ame,  so  the  Logos-Ichthys  has  in  it  the  spiritual  tribute- 
money,  the  seal  of  God.  If  Peter  carries  in  him  the  Christ- 
Ichihys,  he  can  give  the  divine  re-stamping  to  those  who 
shall  be  caught  for  the  kingdom  of  God  by  the  fishers  of 
'»>en".  To  support  this  assumption  of  the  Alexandrian  use 
°^  the  episode  of  the  tribute-money  as  a  type  of  the  baptis- 
'*'al  "sealing",  Dolger  cites  particularly  Clanent  of  Alcx- 
^'itiria,  Excerpta  e.v  Theodoto,  c.  86.  in  which  the  episode  is 
^^plaincd  as  follows:  "So  also  the  believer;  be  has  as  his 
"Ascription  the  name  of  God  through  Christ,  and  the  Spirit 
^*  his  type  (tUdm,  i.e.  the  image  on  the  coin)'". 

I  confess  that  I  cannot  sec  the  parallel  between  Origen's 
^ngiiage  and  the  Alexandrian  allegory  of  the  tribute-money, 
I*articuL'irly  as  exemplified  in  the  quotation  above.  The 
*^phasis  on  the  type  and  inscription  in  Qemcnt  is  conspic- 
**ously  lacking  in  Origen.  where  the  "coin  having  the  image 
^t  Caesar"  is  introduced  rather  casually,  as  if  suggested  by 
Caesar's  image  and  superscription"  in  the  other  incident  of 
*hc  tribute-money  in  Matthew  xxii,  16-22.  Of  baptism, 
""feneration,  "re-stamping"  we  have  not  a  word  in  the 
I*3ssage  itself,  nor  in  tht  rest  of  Origen's  commentary 
*^  the  miracle.  Moreover.  Dolgcr's  assumption  that  the 
^^^Jativc  in  ^  ^  refers  to  Peter  involves  the  necessity  of 
""Ed.  StUilln  Die  grieth.  ehmil.  SehriflitelUf.  Cltmtai  Alex.  HI. 

^**'  9txK,  TO  SJ  irvnifui  wt  cIkowci. 
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accepting  liis  thcor>-  that  the  fish  typified  the  Logos,  wk 
is  3  matter  for  furtht-r  discussion. 

It  is  to  be  noted  too  that  commentators  are  hy  do  means 
with  Dolger  as  to  the  interpreutkm  of  the  relative  clause 
begimiing  with  iv  ^.  HaMiiclever"*  thinks  it  an  inter- 
polation. Achelis"'  refers  it  to  the  fish.  Heiinedce='  doe* 
the  same,  but  believes  that  the  fish  here  represents  the  convert 
caught  I))'  the  Apostles.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  last  inter- 
pretation is  the  correct  one.  being  clearly  indicated  by  the 
epithet  "fisher  of  men"  applied  to  Peter.  We  have  here  a 
typical  example  of  Origen's  ex^esis,  the  two  interpreta- 
tions, literal  and  symbolical.  ««»^»oTMtA9  and  wt^ufiarucin. 
developing  side  by  side  The  fish  comes  up  from  the  sea 
"of  its  own  benevolence",  and  is  caught  upon  the  hook  of 
Peter  (literal).  In  this  fish  we  are  to  understand  the  fish 
"symMically  so  named"  i.e.,  the  convert  (symbolical).  It 
was  caught,  not  only  that  it  might  furnish  the  coin  (literal), 
but  also  that  it  might  be  with  the  other  converts  caught  by 
the  fishers  of  men  (symbolical). 

Thus  the  interpretation  of  Origen's  "symbolical  fish"  as 
equivalent  lo  the  convert  offers  the  reasonable  explanation 
of  the  passage.  There  is  no  good  ground  for  finding  the 
concept  fish  =  Christ  in  the  passage,  and  Dolger's  elaborate 
allegory  is  scarcely  tenable  even  if  we  were  prepared  to 
admit  the  soundness  of  the  theory  which  it  presupposes. 
With  the  elimination  of  this,  howex-er,  the  passage  would  lose 
all  significance  for  our  purposes,  for  even  supposing  that 
Origen  meant  Qirist  by  his  fish,  we  only  learn  from  this  that 
the  symbol  was  current  in  his  time,  and  gain  no  evidence 
Hoarding  the  origin  of  the  type. 


4.     Optatus  MiLEVtTANUS,  De  Schisniatc  Donatistarum 

m.  2  (c.  3;o) : 

"...    All  thrpp  thinits  were  done  In  the  rtI*!  of  a  hittefljr  kw- 
rowing  God,  and  ill  retribution  for  the  wMcr  which  you  adininiito'ed 

■  Der  aiuhr.  Gnbrrtthmuck,  p.  ajoflf. 

■  Op.  cil.,  p.  19. 
"  AltehrUllieke  Materti,  p.  273,  n.  2. 
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agaht  in  ikfiance  of  the  prohibition,  trnntfcrring  to  yourielves  ihc 
water  of  the  ancient  foni;  but  1  know  ool  ii  witli  lliat  lUh,  wlilch  rep- 
resent* Chri»l,  of  which  in  the  perus^al  of  the  pairiarchi  wc  read  thai 
it  was  !*ken  in  the  Tigris  river  and  that  Tobias  carried  il»  gall  and 
lirer  for  llie  lalmiion  ol  the  woman  Sarali  and  the  restoration  of 
sight  to  the  blind  Tobil ;  by  the  bowcU  of  this  same  Tiah  was  the  demon 
Annodcu*  cxiidlcd  from  the  gitl  Ssnah  (who  represents  the  Church) 
and  blindness  was  put  away  from  Tobir,  This  is  Ihc  liih,  which  in 
baptism  is  put  into  the  wateri  of  the  (unt  by  the  invocation,  so  that 
what  had  been  water  Id  called  also  fifdna  from  fwit.  The  name  of 
this  fish  in  its  Greek  form  contains  in  one  appellation  by  virtue  of  iti 
tingle  letter*  an  hoat  of  sacred  names.  1X0YS.  whicli  is  in  Latin.  Jet%t 
Chrulut  4ti  filius  Salftttor.  This  piscina  (bapiismal  font)  .  . 
yon  have  transferred  to  your  own  purpose*,  etc'* 

Optattis  is  defending  the  sanctity  of  Christian  baptism 
and  denouncing  the  IXmatisls  for  re-baptizing  Christians 
who  had  Already  received  this  sacrament.  But  he  is  chiefly 
concerned  in  setting  forth  an  etynioIoK>"  of  piscina — font 
from  piscis  =■  Christ.  Incidentally  to  this  he  identifies 
the  Qirist-fisli  with  the  fish  of  Tobias,  and  explains 
the  significance  of  Ix^-  This  stifhcicntly  accounts  for 
the  connection  of  the  fish  with  baptism  in  this  passage,  as 
even  .-\chehs  admits.  He  says^* :  "Inasmuch  as  thi.s  whole 
argument  has  baptism  in  view,  the  mention  of  baptism 
affords  us  no  safe  conclusion  that  Optatus  knew,  besides  the 
reference  to  the  acrostic,  the  other  reference  to  Qirist'a 
baptism,  and  that  he  gave  it  a  new  interpretation  here". 
Dolger,  however,  apparently  sees  in  the  passage  a  definite 

"Ed  Ziw»a:  Corf.  Serip.  Eeel  Lot.,  xxiri.  p.  68. 
....  gesta  sunt  ontnia  in  dolore  dci  am&re  ploranlis  c*  in  nl* 
tioneni  aquae,  qnam  contra  interdicliun  itertun  movutis,  Iransdaceo- 
Ic*  ad  vol  ai)uam  antiguae  p«MinM,  Kd  nescio  an  cum  illo  pttce,  qid 
Christus  intellegilur,  qui  in  lectione  patriarcharum  legitnr  in  Tigride 
Sumine  prehensiis,  cuius  fcl  et  ieetir  tnlit  Tobias  ad  luielam  fcminae 
Sarae.  el  ad  intuminationem  Tobiac  non  videntis:  ciusdem  piscii  vit- 
ccrlbut  Asmodeus  daemon  a  Sara  puella  fugalui  e«t,  quae  inielle- 
gitur  Ecclefia,  et  caccitai  a  Tobia  exclusa  est.  Hk  est  piscis,  qui  in 
baptiimate  per  inrocationem  fontahbus  undit  inseriiar,  nl  quae  agta 
fncrat  a  pisce  ctiam  piscina  vodtctur.  Eins  piicis  nomen  »ectm- 
duin  appellaiionem  graccam  in  uno  nomin«  per  (ingula*  literal  tor* 
ham  sancloram  itotninnm  conlinet.  IXBY3.  4Uod  est  Ulinum  Jcmm 
Chrjttus,  del  iitiut,  Salrsior,  Hanc  voi  plseiaani  .  .  trtaadtwt*- 
tia  ad  volnntateni  vesiram,  etc. 

■  Op.  cil.,  p.  S3. 
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announcement  of  his  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  symbST 
"wc  meet  here  (he  remarkable  feature  thai  Christ  is  called 
down  by  means  of  a  prayer  {invocatio)  and  after  the  prayer 
is  regarded  as  the  divine  Bsh  present  in  the  consecrated 
waters  of  the  baptism.  Paulinus  of  Nola  must  mean  the 
same  when  he  calls  Qiiisl  the  'fish  of  living  water'  "**. 

Dotgcr  could  scarcely  have  considered  the  passage  as 
sound  evidence  for  his  theory  if  he  had  quoted  more  of 
it  than  the  single  sentence  beginning  Hie  vst  friscis.  If 
one  reads  the  context  carefully,  it  becomes  clear  that  Ux 
figure  was  suggested  to  Optatus  by  the  word  piscina  (Cf. 

antiguae  piscinae,  sed  twscio  an  aim  Ulo  fiisee ). 

He  certiinly  has  no  notion  of  Dolger's  origin  of  the  symbol 
as  derived  from  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  baptismal 
waters,  for  he  connects  the  mystic  fish  with  that  of  Tobias  at 
one  end  of  the  passage,  and  with  the  acrostic  at  the  other. 
But  he  was  acquaitited  with  the  symbol  fish  =  Christ,and  also 
with  the  concept  of  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament 
of  liaptism.  Therefore,  in  ignorance  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
word  piscina  tj>  denote  a  pont.  he  complacently  evolves  his 
own  etymolog)-  of  piscina  from  ^«(ru!=  Qirist.  The  qualifi- 
cation of  the  fish  as  that  "which  in  baptism  is  put  into  the 
waters  of  the  font  by  the  invocation"  is  obviously  intro- 
duced to  explain  the  etymology,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
used  to  show  a  traditional  meaning  attaching  to  the  symbol. 
The  only  traditional  derivation  reflected  in  the  passage  is 
that  from  the  acrostic. 


5.    Jerome,  £/*!/.  7: 

"Qonotus,  u  you  write,  tike  a  son  of  the  tchthyt.  i.e.  the  Fish, 
watery   pliice*.    We,   mired    in    priniinc    polliitkii.    Iik«    scrpenti    and 
scorpions  turn  to  every  arid  spot".* 

As  Achclis''  points  out,  this  sentence  is  a  quotation  from 

'Op  fit.,  rgoti.  p;  68. 
"Hie  est  piseJB    .    .    ". 

"Migne:  Palrologia  htina  xxii,  339:  Bonosus,  ut  scribitis,  qnati 
lilTu*  Ix^uM,  id  est  piscij.  aquoaa  petit.  Nos  pristina  contagioDe  sor- 
denies  quusi  rcgtili  ct  scorpionei  arentia  quaequc  seciamur, 

"  Op.  eit.,  p.  laff. 


Dolgcr  quotes  only  the  sentence  beginning 
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a  tetter  ot  Giromatius,  Eusebius  and  Jovinus.  whkh  Jerome 
is  answering.  The  Bonosus  mentioned  was  a  hemiil  living 
on  an  island,  wliile  Jerome's  correspondents  dwelt  upon  the 
niaintand.  From  this  circumstance  comes  the  designation 
of  Bonosus  as  a  "son  of  the  fish"  and  the  others  as  "ser- 
pents and  scorpions",  seeking  "arid  spots".  Achelis  also 
shows,  by  comparing  Jerome's  rcgitli  et  scorpiones  arentta 
lua^que  scctamur  with  the  phrase  reguli  serpentes  arida  et 
ifiaquosa  sfctantfs,  wliich  precedes  the  citation  from  Ter- 
tullian's  D,-  liaptismo  discussed  above,  that  there  is  strong 
likelihood  of  mere  imitation  on  the  part  of  Jerome's  corres- 
pondents of  the  l-](dvt-\m3.^KTy  used  by  Tertullian. 
Whether  this  imitation  extended  to  the  phrase  "like  a  son 
of  the  Ichthys,  i.e.  the  Fish"  is  to  me  doubtful.  Jerome's 
'Juotation  from  the  letter  of  Chromatius  and  his  companions 
*^y  be  limited  to  Bonosus  aquosa  petit,  while  he  himself 
xlded  the  quasi  filius  Ix^^,  ^  ^''  piscis.  If  Achelis  is 
•^ght.  the  passage  contains  no  evidence  regarding  the  origin 
**f  the  fish  symbol  independent  of  that  given  hy  TertulHan's 
*'*■  Bapiismo,  the  inconclusive  character  of  which  has  been 
"*nionstrated.  If  the  filius  Ixdvoi  is  due  to  Jerome,  we 
^rn  from  it  only  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  acrostic 
"he  figure  ux^- piscis-aquosa  is  obviously  suggested  by 
Physical,  not  religious,  considerations".  It  is  possible  fur- 
*"<^i"  that  Jerome  borrowed  it  bodily  from  Tertullian.  as  we 
aave  abundant  e\'tdence  elsewhere  of  his  use  of  De  Bap- 
*^fio**.  .\t  any  rate,  the  value  of  the  citation  with  refer- 
'^ce  to  the  derivation  of  the  fish  symbol  is  nU.  Vallarsi 
~**es  the  letter  in  the  year  347,  and  this  date  is  accepted  by 

^^lis, 

^^t>6Jger  (of.  cit,  1909,  p.  83)  cite*  jt/tux  Ijfivov  i"  *apport  of  !u» 
jr**or»caI  tnwrpr*tation  of  the  Tertullian  passage  <»ee  above,  p.  405)- 
,  '*  hardly  necesMry  to  point  out  that  as  soon  as  the  symbolism 
^^  =Chri8t  btcame  fixed,  the  phrase  fSlius  Ijfdvet  would  follow  on 
r^  •lulogy  of  Rich  concepts  &s  the  apostolic  "children  of  God" 
^'*«d  to  Chriniaiu  in  Romans  viii.   16;  ix,  8.    The  jamc  remark 


*9^\ 


r''M  to  Efelccr's  citation  of    l^^^ 


yinK    in  the  PecioriiM 


^JJ*ph.    Nothing  can  be  deduced  from  such  vague  phrases. 
„        Ep.  Ixxxii;  Adv.   l^isHontiuin.     See  Lupton's  edition  of  Df  Bap- 
^"•o,  introd.,  p.  xiv. 
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6.     Pauunus  of  Nola,  Episl.  xin,  li : 

"I  Me  tlic  con][Tecat«l  people  lo  arranged  in  order  on  Uw  etntbtt 
and  oil  M>  Riled  with  ahnndant  food,  ihtt  Ixfoft  my  ey(«  antes  the  ndi- 
DM*  of  the  FvatiKTlicfil  txncdklion  and  tbc  image  of  the  people  >b«ca 
Chriu  fed  with  live  louve*  »ik1  two  diiKi,  Himself  the  iroe  bnsd  and 
fi»h  of  the  living  water."" 

This  letter  is  addressed  to  Pammachius.  the  philanthro- 
pist well-known  to  us  by  the  letters  of  Jercmw,  who  built  the 
Xcnodochium  or  hospice  at  Porto  and  often  fed  the  poor  ot 
Rome,  Aclwlis"  says  of  the  sjinbolism  in  the  final  phriK: 
"poHts  vents  is  taken  from  John  vi,  32,  agua  i'iva  from 
John  iv,  10,  14;  vii,  38;  Rev.  vii,  17.  The  only  queslioo 
remaining  is  the  source  of  the  characterization  of  Christ  as 
piscis".  He  concludes  that  it  is  a  "reminiscence  of  the  refer- 
ence to  Christ's  baptism  wliich  was  commonly  ascribed  to 
the  symbol  in  its  earlier  period",  but  qualifies  this  statement 
with  another  to  the  effect  that  "why  Paulinus  calls  Christ 
the  fish,  and  whether  he  was  acquainted  with  a  reason  for 
this  symbolism,  is  not  clear". 

D61g:cr*'  of  course  sees  in  the  "fish  of  living  water"  a 
reflection  of  the  origin  of  the  fish  symbol  as  denoting  the 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament  of  hapiism  {see  p.  405). 
The  objection  which  invariably  presents  itself  to  inter- 
pretations made  like  these  in  the  interest  of  baptismal  theo- 
ries, is  that  the  figure  of  water  occurring  in  such  passages  if 
so  readily  suggested  by  the  fish  itself.  Nothing  is  mort 
natural  than  that  Paulinus,  in  search  of  a  qualificarion  for 
the  fish  that  is  thrust  on  him  by  the  simile  of  the  Feeding 
of  the  Multitude,  should  have  thought  of  the  'living  water" 
of  John's  Gospel,  or  Revelation,  in  the  general  sense  oi 
salvation  which  is  given  it  in  Johannine  writings.  The 
phrase  docs  not  of  itself  connote  baptism.     And  Paulinus' 

"Ed.  G.  de  Hartel,  Corp.  Scrip.  EccL  Lot.,  xxix,  p,  93:  video 
congregatos  ita  disltnctc  per  accubilus  ordinari,  ct  profluii  omnet 
Mturari  cibis,  ut  ante  oculos  evangelicae  bcnccliciionis  ubertas,  eof- 
iimqur  populonini  imafto  ver»ciur.  quui  quioque  punibu*  et  duobiu 
piscibiu  panii  ipse  verut  et  equa«  vivae  piscii  Chhflui  implevit 

"  Of.  eil.,  p.  35. 

"  Of.  eit.,  1909,  p.  68. 
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own  conception  of  tlic  image  is  the  general  one,  as  is  shown 
by  the  epithet  "living  waters  of  Clirist"  which  he  applies  to 
the  Evangelists  in  Ef>Ut.  ad  Severum,  xxxii,  to  (Ei<aHgel- 
istae  i-iva  Chritti  fiumitut). 

1  have  said  th:it  the  tish  was  thrust  into  Paulinus*  imagery 
by  reason  of  tlw  parallel  he  draws  between  Paniniadiius" 
icAst  and  the  Feeding  of  the  Multitude,  it  will  be  remicin- 
bcred  tliat  John  follows  his  account  of  the  miracle  in 
chapter  vi  with  a  long  symbolical  exposition  of  the  Eucha- 
rist, including  such  pregnant  sentences  as  "...  .my  Father 
giveth  you  the  true  bread  out  of  heaven"  and  the  oft-re- 
peated "1  am  the  bread  of  life".  This  suggested  "Himself 
(he  true  brca<l"  to  Paulinus  as  a  parallel  to  the  bread  of  the 
miracle,  and  the  "fish"  followed  as  a  matter  of  course  as 
the  counterpart  of  the  fislies.  the  otlier  characteristic  feature 
of  his  basic  image. 

Iriasmuch  as  early  Christian  art  seized  upon  the  parallel 
•*»8:^sted  by  John  and  figures  the  Feeding  of  the  Multitude 
**  a  type  of  the  Eucharist,  whereby  the  loaves  and  fishes  as 
'he  elements  thereof  become  t>'pical  of  the  body  and  blood 
*^f  Christ,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Paulinus  calls  Christ  the 
'^'^Ad  and  fish  with  the  same  image  in  mind.  That  he  felt 
^  spiritual  significance  in  the  miracle  is  shown  by  the  phrase 
"*  Uses  a  few  lines  farther  on.  in  which  he  dcscribc.<i  Christ 
^  ^Mirienies  fidan  (lopuios  caniolitfr  satians  el  spiritalUer 
****^fiaiu,  "satisfying  the  people,  hungry  for  faith,  according 
r*  'he  flesh,  and  refreshing  them  according  to  the  spirit". 
^*  there  is  nothing  in  his  language  that  compels  this  inter- 
calation. We  must  remember  that  when  he  wrote  (in  the 
ffst  half  of  the  fifth  century),  the  symbol  fis!i=Christ  had 
°*^n  current  in  Cliristiaii  thought  for  over  two  hundred 
^'^irs,  and  he  may  have  used  it  merely  as  a  convenient  figure 
^^hout  a  thought  as  to  its  origin  or  esoteric  significance. 

7.    Augustine.  Conf,  xiii,  21,  23.  (c,  400). 
The  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  book  of  Augustine's 
^nfcssions  is  devoted  to  an  allegorical  interpretation  of  the 
'**rrative  of  Creation.     The  firmament  is  Holy  Scripture, 
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the  heavens  are  the  holy  men  tlirough  whom  the  Scripi 
was  transmitted,  the  «tatcr  over  the  finnament  represei 
the  angels,  who  are  raised  above  the  authority  of  Scriptu 
being  face  to  face  with  God.  'Ilie  congregalio  aquarum  is 
the  world  without  faith,  the  land  represents  the  believers 
whose  thirst  is  quenched  by  sweet  water  from  above,  and 
who  can  bring  forth  fruit  of  every  sort,  i.e.  good  works. 
Through  such  works,  the  believers  raise  themselves  from 
earth  to  the  6rmament  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  by  the  inspir- 
ation of  the  latter  they  become  lights  in  the  firmament 
Some  become  like  the  sun,  having  the  sermo  sapientiae, 
others  like  the  moon,  with  the  scrmo  scicntiae,  others  have 
lesser  gifts  and  are  like  the  stars.  Through  God's  Wordf 
the  sea  brings  forth  the  great  beasts  of  the  sea  and  the  birds. 
These  are  the  mystic  deeds  and  words  of  God  that  work 
within  the  unbelieving  world.  The  sea  bears  them,  for  if 
the  sea  were  not  sinful,  God  need  not  have  wrought  after 
this  manner.  The  earth,  however,  brings  forth  the  living 
soul.  This  needs  baptism  no  longer,  for  it  already  belongs 
to  God,  nor  great  works  of  miracles,  nor  the  messengers  of 
God,  for  it  already  has  faith".    Then  follow  the  words: 

" altliotigh  it  (i.e.  the  living  soul)  feeds  opon  the  fisb  wbich  wu 

taken  out  of  the  deep,  upon  thni  table  which  Thou  hs&t  prepared  in 
the  presence  of  those  that  believe.  For  therefore  He  wu  r&ised  from 
the  deep,  that  He  might  feed  the  dry  land."" 

In  chapter  23  of  the  same  book  we  read,  concerning  man 
as  the  lord  of  creation : 

"For  he  judgelh  and  approveth  what  he  findelh  right,  but  diup- 
proveth  what  he  lindeth  amiss,  whether  in  the  ccicliraiion  of  tboie 
sacranients  by  which  arc  initialed  those  whom  Thy  mercy  learches 
out  in  many  waters,  or  that  in  which  the  Fish  itself  is  exhibited, 
which,  being  raised  from  the  detp,  the  devout  earth  feedeth  upoo."" 

"This  analysis  is  taken  from  Achelia,  of.  «*.,  p.  301 
."Traiu.  PUkincioD,  Nieent  and  Post  Ntetnt  Fathers,  \.  p.  aoa     EAi 
^bb  &  Montgomery,  Cambridge.  1908,  p.  4^:    quamvis  pisc«m  nttn>1 
duc«l  Icvatuni  de  profundu  in  ea  mensa  quam  pnrasti  in  conspeetit 
credentiuro ;  idco  cnim  dc  profundo  Icvatus  est  ot  alat  aridam,  ^ 

'Trans.  Pilkington,  op.  cit.,  pp.  301-aoi.     Ed  Gibb  A  Montgomerr^fl 
p.  4M:  ludicat  enim;  el  approbal  quod  recie,  iinprobat  quod  perpefua 
invenerit;    sive   in  ea   solemnitale    ucratnentorum    qnibu*    initiantur, 
quos  pervettigai  in  aquis  muhis  roiaericordia  tua;  tive  in  ea  qua  iUc 
piscis  exbibetur,  qucm  levatum  de  profundo  terra  pia  comedit 
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The  fish  eaten  by  the  believers  of  the  land  and  the  fish 
"exhibited  in  the  sacrament"  is  not  a  figure  developed  from 
At^^stiiie's  allegory,  but  an  accepted  symbol  which  he  uses 
without  explanation,  trusting  to  its  being  understood  by  all 
Christians.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  sacrament  named 
in  the  second  passage  and  implied  in  the  first,  is  the  Eucha- 
rist Here,  then,  in  the  first  citation  we  have  found  in  which 
a  significance  is  ascribed  to  the  fish  of  an  accepted,  general 
character,  imsuggcsted  by  the  images  which  the  writer  who 
uses  the  s)mbol  happens  to  be  employing  at  the  time,  we 
find  ihat  this  significance  is  an  eucliarislic  one,  connected  in 
some  tvay  or  other  with  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Achelis*",  while  admitting  the  eucharistic  meaning  of 
Augustine's  fish,  asserts  that  the  use  of  de  proftmdo  in  both 
passages  shows  the  survival  of  an  "essential  clement"  of  the 
original  (baptismal)  symbolism.  Nothing  could  be  more 
arbitrary  than  such  an  interpretation  of  these  words,  in  view 
of  the  context  in  which  they  arc  used.  Profundum  is  clearly 
the  world  of  sin  in  which  Christ  was  immersed  by  His  incar- 
nation, a  meaning  inevitable  from  the  use  of  the  sea 
throughout  this  allegorj-  as  the  type  of  the  wicked  world, 
and  demonstrated  by  similar  usage  elsewhere  in  Augustine's 
writings.  Thus  the  sea  is  the  world  of  sin  in  his  com- 
mentary on  Psalms  Ixiv.  6,  and  in  the  next  passage  to  be 
quoted  we  have  the  significant  phrase:  "the  fish,  by  which 
name  Christ  is  symbolically  understood,  because  he  was  able, 
in  the  abyss  of  this  mortality,  as  in  the  depths  of  the  waters, 
to  be  living,  i.e..  without  sin"'".  The  same  conception  of  the 
sea  is  expressed  by  Jerome  in  his  Commentary  on  Matthew, 
when  he  says,  apropos  of  the  fish  with  the  stater:  "Now  it 
seems  to  me.  according  to  the  mystic  understanding,  to  be 
that  fish  which  was  caught  first  (i.e.  Adam),  which  was  in 
the  depths  of  the  sea,  and  was  in  the  abyss  of  falsehood  and 
bitterness,  in  order  that  the  first  Adam  should  be  liberated 

"Of.  til..  9.  31. 

"Dt  Civ.  Dti  xviii,  di.  33:  piici*  in  quo  nomine  tnystice  iniclte* 
gjtur  Girittui,  <o  quod  in  huiuB  mortaiiiaiis  sbysao  velut  tn  oquutia 
proftmditatc   Tivna.  boc   e>t,   sin«   peccato   CMC    potuerit 
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through  Uie  second"**.  Compare  also  Maximiis  o(  Tnrin. 
p.  4^3,  aiid  the  'EfiJT^ffW,  p.  428.  In  view  uf  the  frequency 
of  tlw  type,  and  its  early  appearance  in  Christian  literature 
(it  is  at  least  as  early  as  the  epistle  of  Barnabas)  the  citation 
of  further  instances  of  its  use  would  be  superfluous'^. 

Our  quotations  t'roin  the  Confessions  therefore  stand  as 
distinct  testimony  to  the  eucharistic  meaning  attached  bjr 
tradition  to  the  fish,  and  not  the  least  signiBcani  feature  of 
these  passag:es  in  which  we  ^t  our  Rrst  glimpse  of  the 
original  symbolisni  is  the  conspicuous  absence  of  any  trace 
of  connection  with  baptism,  in  the  sense  proposed  cither  by 
Achclis  or  Diilger.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  Augustine 
betrays  a  knowledge  of  the  acrostic  only  in  Oe  Civiiate  Dei, 
written  some  fifteen  vcars  later  than  the  Confessions. 


8.    Augustine,  De  Civ.  Dei  xvin.  c.  33  (416-426). 

"The  ItryOiTantn  Sibjrl,  at  sny  rate,  wrote  certain  numifett  tbingi 
coRccnitnK  Christ,  itiai  wc  oufsclvefi  once  rend  in  \hc  \Min  tongitt, 
in  vcnei  of  poor  I.alinity  .ind  conilniction,  bjr  reaton  of  the  luiilal- 
fulnest  of  some  translator,  at  wc  afterwards  found  out.  For  Flaccia- 
ma,  vir  elarissimiu  and  proconiul,  a  man  of  the  teadtMt  eloquence 
and  much  learninK,  in  the  courtc  of  a  converMtion  on  Cbri»t.  tlioired 
n>  a  Greek  codrx,  with  the  infortnaiion  that  it  was  the  prophecies  of  the 
Erytfiraexn  5it>y1,  in  which  codex  he  pointed  out  in  a  certain  pasufe 
a  series  of  initial  letters  of  verset.  arranited  in  sueli  a  manner  that 
these  nrords  were  read:  li^oCt  XptioTM  9<ov  vioc  atar^p,  which  is  in 
Latin,  JtsMS  Chrittus  Dei  filiut  sah'aior.  Now  these  Terses  who** 
initial  letter*  give  the  phnue  aforesaid  have  the  following  coniem. 
according  to  i^imebody's  ver^iried  Latin  translation  (here  follows  a 
Latin  rendering  of  the  Sibylline  acosiic,  omitting  the  Laiu   Cmtit) 

.  .  .  V^w  if  you  join  the  initials  of  these  live  Greek  words,  wlitcb 
arc  'Iipnvt  Xpeurrit  &tm  viot  <ra>r^p,  in  Latin  JtSUt  Ckriiluf  Dei  fiUtu 
Mifator,  the  result  will  he  t;^^,  i.e,  liih.  by  wbicb  name  Qirist  it 
■TDibolically  understood,  because  He  was  able,  in  the  abyss  of  Uiis 

"Comm.  in  Ev.  Mall.,  iii,  17,  3&  Migne,  Patr.  lot.,  xxvi,  I.^>:  videtar 
autein  tnihi  secundum  mysticos  intellectus  isle  esse  pitds  qui  prinnii 
captui  est,  qui  in  profunda  maris  crai,  et  in  falsis  amariMgne  gurgntibas 
morabalur.  ut  per  Kcunduiif  Adam  libcraretur  pritnus  Adam. 

"  Ram.  Kp,  x,  5  (of  sinfulness!  Ed.  Funk,  Patrti  Aposioliei,  \.  p.  (B: 
St%  KeX  nxinx  t&  IjijffuSta  fidra  tuvtatipaTa  iy  rif  jSvtfy  r jyiai, 
Cf.  Opiatus  Milcvitanus,  De  (thism.  Dotuilislarum,  iii,  3.  where  be 
comments  on  the  freqticncy  of  the  figure. 
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BOttllity,  as  in  the  depths  ol  th«  waten,  to  be  living;  ic^  withoat 

I  have  quoted  somewhat  at  length  on  account  of  the 
interest  that  this  passage  has  for  the  history  of  tlie  acrostic 
It  shows  that  the  Greek  codex  which  Augustine  saw  con- 
tained the  acrostic  of  the  eighth  hook  of  the  Oracula  Sibyl- 
Kna  in  its  shorter  form,  omitting  the  last  seven  lines  which 
comprise  the  /.iit«  Crucis.  He  does  not,  however,  derive  the 
fish  syinlx>I  from  the  acrostic  but  gives  us  here  a  subjective 
interpretation  of  the  type,  based,  as  we  have  seen,  on  his 
favorite  image  of  the  congregatio  aquanim  as  the  sinful 
world.  In  view  of  the  obvious  identity  of  the  symbolism  of 
profuitditas  with  that  of  profundum  of  the  Confessions. 
Achelis*  attempt  to  deduce  from  it  a  "trans  formal  ion  of  the 
original  (baptismal)  meaning"*'  may  be  ignored.  This  pas- 
ssfje  oflfers  no  evidence  as  to  the  origin  of  the  fymbol,  save 
in  its  reference  to  the  acrostic. 

9.     Augustine.    In  Johann.  Bvang.  Tract.  123  (c.  416). 

"The  roattei]  lixh  U  th«  cruci&ed  Chiirt.    He  ii  alio  the  bread  that 
h  down   from  hcatcn.     In   \\\m  \i  the  Church  incorporaied  to 
the  partidpation  of  eternal  btessednessT.* 

"Ed.  Hoffman,  Corf.  Serif.  Eeel.  Lat.,  xxxx,  a.  pp.  397:  H«ec 
use  Eryihraca  Sibylla  quacd.im  dc  Chrido  manifesta  conscripiit; 
quud  etum  iios  priua  in  Latins  linfttia  r<rsibu*  mule  Latinis  ct  non 
sianlibut  Icgimut  per  netcio  cuius  inieipretit  impcritiam,  ucui  pott 
cognoviinu).  Nam  vir  clariSNmui  Flacdanus.  qui  etiam  proconnJ 
fuft,  bomo  fadllimac  facimdine  multaequc  dciclrinae,  eum  dc  Cliritto 
coHoqaeremur,  Graeciun  nobis  codicem  protalit.  carmina  et»c  diceoi 
Sibyllnc  Eryihraeat,  iibi  osleiidit  quodam  loco  in  capitilius  versuum 
ordinem  literarum  ita  He  habcniem  tit  haec  in  co  vtrba  Icgcrentur: 
IftfWT  XpM^r&f  0n>C  vUt  varrffi.  'ji^xl  e^t  Latinc  Jesug  CliriMus  Dd 
6liu4  salvatoT.  Hi  auEcm  venus.  qiuifum  pntnac  literu  ittum  ten' 
turn,  iiiicm  diximiii.  rcddunt.  sicut  coti  (guidam  Latinii  et  ttAiitibiu 
vertibut  c»t  interiiteiaiut,  hoc  continet  (here  followi  the  Latin  ren- 
deWnK  of  the  Sybllline  acfo«iic)  .    Horum  autem  et  graeconim 

qninqiie  verbantm,  quae  :iunt  Iq^rovc  "Xfiturtiv  Stov  vUt  <ram$p  qnoil 
est  Inline  Jeius  Chtiuus  D«i  lilius  sal  valor,  si  prima*  literal 
ituigat,  cril  t^flvt.  ■''  '*■  pi-icit,  in  quo  nomine  myalicc  itttcllc|itur 
Christus  to  quud  in  huius  mortalitaiii  abysso  velut  in  aquaniiin  pto- 
fniidiiRie  vivuf,  hoc  est  tine  peccato.  esM  potueril 

"  Op.  tU..  p.  33. 

"Misnc  Patr.  lai.,  xxxv.  ig66:  PJjcia  astus  Christus  est  pattut. 
Ipse  est  et  panis  qui  de  caelo  deicendit.  Huic  incorporalur  evxlesia 
ad  parlictpaiidatn  bcaliludincra  sempiltrnam. 
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This  citation  is  a  portion  of  an  allegorical  interpretation 
of  the  Supper  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  (John  xxi).  The  fol- 
lowing argument  will  gain  in  clearness  if  tbc  narrative  be 
quoted  in  its  essentials : 

4.  "But  when  day  wa«  now  brcakmB.  Jetta  stood  on  the  beadi: 
yet  the  dincipki  kn«w  nut  that  it  w&s  Jcsut.  9-  So  when  th«y  px  oat 
upon  llic  land,  they  sec  a  liTe  of  coals  there,  and  fith  laid  tbcrcon.  uid 
bread.  10.  Jeiui  »>tlh  unto  thetn.  Brinx  of  (he  fah  which  ye  lure  now 
talccn.  13.  Je»iu  comcth,  and  l&kelh  the  bread,  and  givcth  them,  lod 
the  lith  likewise.  14.  This  is  now  the  third  time  tb&t  Jesus  was  maa- 
ifcatcd  to  tbe  disciples,  after  (hat  he  was  riMn  from  the  dettd" 

Aiigiistine  calls  the  incident  a  sacramcntum,  using  the 
word,  as  Achclis*'  shows,  in  the  sense  of  "mystery".  The 
"mystery",  which  Augu^ine  proceeds  to  expUin,  is  the  stat- 
us of  the  Church  at  the  Last  Day.  The  disciples  are  seven 
in  number,  and  seven  is  the  accepted  s)Tnbol  of  terrestrial 
completeness,  thus  denoting  the  end  of  earthly  things.  It  is 
also  the  symbol  of  the  universal  Church,  "whereby  our  uni- 
versality may  be  understood  to  be  symbolized",  as  Augustine 
says.  The  figure  of  the  Church  is  carried  out  in  Christ's 
command  to  the  disciples  to  "bring  of  the  fish  which  ye  have 
now  taken"  to  the  fish  which  lay  on  the  coals,  and  the  bread. 
The  "fish  which  ye  have  taken"  represcni  the  Church 
brought  to  Christ,  whereby  we  arrive  at  the  meaning  of  the 
fish  on  the  coals  together  with  the  bread.  These  represent 
the  suffering  Saviour:  "the  roasted  fish  is  the  crucified 
ChrisL  He  is  also  the  bread  that  cometh  down  from  heav- 
en". Thus  the  union  of  Christ  and  His  Church  is  accom- 
plished at  the  end  of  time  ("in  Him  is  the  Church  incorpor- 
ated"), that  the  latter  may  enjoy  eternal  bliss  ("to  the  par- 
ticipation of  everlasting  blessedness"). 

Achelis  believes  that  Augustine  was  forced  to  introduce 
the  symbolic  equation  piscis  assus  =  Christus  pasius  bj-  the 
development  of  his  allegory,  and  that  his  use  of  the  fish  as 
the  symbol  of  Christ  is  purely  incidental  thereto.  "He 
might",  he  says  "have  written  the  sentence  without  knowing 
anything  at  all  of  the  fish  sjiiibolism".  This  suggestion  is 
rather  beside  the  point,  since  wc  know  from  the  Confessions, 
written   some   fifteen  years  before,   that  Augustine  war 
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^■-«qtiaint«d  with  the  fish  symbolism.  In  the  earlier  work  we 
^ind  that  the  symbol  is  independent  of  the  allegorical  context, 
allowing  that  its  sig;nifkancc  is  traditional  and  accepted,  and 
*  l^is  significance,  nwreover.  is  that  of  the  sacrificed  Oirisl  of 
*.*ie  Eucharist.  In  %'iew  of  Augustine's  acquaintance  with 
^9~us  symbolism,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  he  is  using  it 
*^«re.  For  the  piscis  assus  denoting  Chrislus  ptissur.  and 
^^>  <Tered  as  food  to  the  seven  disciples,  is  a  succinct  prcscnta- 
Kson  of  the  mystery  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  which  the  Eu- 
•rtiarist  represents  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  sacrificed 
■ffor  the  salvation  01  the  communicants. 

T|ie   eucharistic  allusion  is  emphasized  by  Augustine's 
t*-eatmcnt  of  the  bread.     He  brings  the  bread  into  his  image 
•^y  quoting  from  John  vi.  50:  "This  is  the  bread  that  cometh 
dcywn  out  of  heaven".    The  sentence  is  part  of  John's  syni- 
t>c3lical  exposition  of  the  Eucharist  which  he  appends  to  the 
narrative  of  the  Feeding  of  the  Multitude,  to  emphasize  the 
spiritual  meaning  of  the  miracle.     It  was  this  symbolical 
'•"^atmcnt  of  the  miracle,  as  was  pointed  out  before,  that 
•"Egested  tlic  Feeding  of  the  Multitude  to  the  catacomb 
painters  as  a  type  of  the  Eucharist.    It  is  significant,  more- 
^Ver,  that  the  number  seven  for  the  "multitude"  is  invar- 
iable in  the  catacomb  frescoes,  and  it  is  difficult  not  to  sec  in 
"^'s  the  contamination  of  the  miracle  with  the  Supper  of  the 
*Ven  on  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  implying  a  community  of 
'ynibolism  in  the  two  episodes.  The  phrase  used  in  John  xxi : 
Jcsus. . .  .talceth  the  bread  and  giveth  them"  is  reminiscent 
^'  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  well  as  the  "bles- 
^*^  and  brake"  which  appears  in  one  form  or  another  in  all 
'J*accounts  of  the  miracle".     Augustine's  quotation  from 

'  O^.  cii.,  p.  33ff. 

niis  ha*  been  pointed  out  by  several  writers,  notably  hy  Delaunay 
■"  CcmfUt   rttdiu  dt   taead.   da   ini<tift\oi\s.   i8fii,  pp.   45-57.     Dc- 


>y  ibows  the  relation  o{  ihc  Frcding  of  the  Mu1titu<le  and  the 
'fPo-  on  lh«  Sea  of  Tiberias  to  the  (onnation  of  the  fish-concepl, 
*"*  pl»(e»  too  much  itrcM  on  the  incident  of  the  fish  with  the  stater. 
"*  0!t»  the  passaice  in  OriRen's  commentary  on  Matthew  with  refer- 
*«  to  this  Um,  bill  we  have  seen  that  the  icsiimony  o(  this  pass.ige 
if  btmclusive  in  view  of  the  doubt  as  to  what  the  fish  means.    The 
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John  vi  indicates  that  he  too  was  conscious  of  the  coimnon 
eucliaristic  significance  of  the  Feeding  of  the  Muhitudeand 
tlw  SuM>cr  on  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  and  confirms  the  conda-  ^ 
sion  si^gestcd  by  the  symbolism  used  in  the  Confessions,  H 
that  pisds  assus  is  h«re  employed  in  the  eucharistic  senie, 
as  a  type  of  the  sacrificed  Christ. 


lo.    Srj«MO  Sancti  Severiani  Episcopi. 

"Th«  fish  cniMccrat«s  tishc*.    For  If  ChrUt  wrcrc  not  tlie  fiah,  He 
woultl  never  have  risen  from  (he  dead.'"* 

The  Sfrmo,  from  which  this  extract  is  taken,  first  print- 
ed by  Boltari  under  the  above  title  in  his  Scullurc  e  pUtttn 
sagre  eslratte  dai  cimtteri  di  Roma,  pp.  30-32**.  i$  a  lilin 
eucharistic  seniion  on  the  Feeding  of  the  Multitude. 
Achelis  finds  it  impossible  to  identify  the  author,  but  b^ 
licves  that  he  belongs  to  a  period  Liter  than  Augustine. 
Pitra"  poinled  out  that  the  symbolism  is  here  entirely  dic- 
tated by  the  acrostic,  for  one  must  substitute  for  "fish"  m 
the  second  sentence  *\tivovt  XpurrtK  ^tov  T<i?  Swnip 
in  order  to  complete  the  dogmatic  sense.  Pitra  is  followed 
in  this  interpretation  by  Achelis  and  by  writers  in  general. 

II.     BuCHERius,  Fortmtiae  SpinUialts  IntfiHgcntiae, 
(c.440).ch.  3: 
"TJie  r<Msl«d  fiih,  moreover,  lignifiea  the  passion"," 
The  Formttiae  is  a  collection  of  allegorical  interpretation* 
of  the  vocabulary  of  Scripture.  It  appears  in  sonic  manu- 

only  other  wiln«ss  to  this  dcrivstion  is  the  Pteiido-ProspCT-,  Tht 
llirtrrr  pari  at  ihii  brief  afticte  is  devoied  to  showbg  the  parallel  be- 
tween the  Babylonian  fith-god  Ea  and  the  ChristUin  l)fiv*  Dclan- 
nay'«  article,  which  «carcel]r  amount!  10  more  than  staling  anew  ihc 
problem  of  the  liah-sjrmbol  in  the  liulu  of  possible  Oriental  influence 
in  its  oriKii).  will  be  referred  to  sgain  in  the  discuasloD  of  Dolfcr'* 
theory.  In  which  this  putative  Oriental  itilluence  is  treated  at  tengtli. 

**  Piicis  consecrat  pieces.  Si  enim  Giristtis  non  csael  puds,  ntna- 
quam  de  mortnb  surrexitset. 

■  Achelis,  op.  til.,  p.  368. 

"  Spic.  SoUim.,  iii,  I^  525. 

**  Ptscis  auiem  assus  passionem  jisnlficai.  Wetke's  edition  in  tbe 
Corpus  Scrip.  Eeci  Lot.  omits  Ihc  portion  of  chapter  3  which  con- 
tains Ihix  »cntuncc. 
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'crtpb  in  interpolated  form  and  the  part  of  Chapter  3  which 
domains  our  sentence  is  g;enerally  regarded  as  a  later  ad- 
dition.   The  citation  has  no  independent  value  in  any  case 

as     it  is  an  obvious  imitation  of  Augustine's  piscit  assus 

^Avistus  est  fmssus. 

12.    Chrysolugus,  Sentto  55.  (Bishop  of  Ravenna 

433-450)  : 
**X1e  added  another  parable  'Will  h<  fhre  him  a  Mrptnt  f«r  a 
^1>  ?*  And  the  fish  wu  Christ,  raised  from  the  bed  of  Jordan,  who, 
laa«J  ill  (Itc  coals  of  suflrrinit,  afirr  His  resurrection  offered  food  to 
His  (mil.  i.  e.  His  disdpl**,  which  was  then  the  food  of  life;  but  to 
f>^  Jewi  that  Ash  became  a  serpent,  ai  the  Lord  said  'As  Moses  raised 
l^e  (crpent  in  the  wildcmcst,  to  shall  the  Son  of  Man  be  exalted'.  The 
J^'^^~  saw  Christ  in  the  serpent,  because  tbe  impious  eye  cannot  see  God 
*ttrf    piety  it  cannot  perceive,"* 

"Xhe  text  of  this  sermon  is  Luke  xi,  11-13,  ^"^  reference 
IS  ^so  inade  to  the  Supper  on  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  in  John 
''ti.  Achelis*"  as  usual  regards  the  allusion  to  Christ's  bap- 
tisrji  in  Jordanis  Ifvatus  ex  dveo  as  "uralt".  His  comiiien- 
'*»">  follows:  "It  is  true  that  Qirysologus  refers  the  fish 
(<^ff  John  xxi)  to  Christ,  and  so  implies  that  the  seven  dis- 
°I>les  ate  Christ.  The  fish  art^'  roasted — Christ  had  passed 
^*~<xigh  His  Passion;  but  Christ  was  then  already  risen — 
*'*«3  for  this  reason  the  fish  is  for  the  disciples  a  "food  of 
"*^'  {esca  vitolis).  It  cannot  be  denied  that  by  this  intcrpre- 
t*-tion  and  language  the  thought  of  the  Eucharist  is  closely 
*t>r>roachcd ;  but  it  is  doubtful  to  me  whether  Chrysologus 
hvrnself  had  it  in  mind.    It  seems  more  likely  to  me  that  he 

™  UiitiM,  Pair.  Int.,  lii,  354;     Adiecil  aliam  simltitudinem.     "'Num- 
S**i«l  pro  pi»cc  Mrpcniem  dahit  illi?"    Erat  ct  piscis  Chtistos,  Jordanis 
KvatBi  ex  alveo,  iiui  carhonibui  inipoiitu*  paisionum.  post  resurrec- 
^™*Kni  tins,  id  cm  di§dpulis,  cKain  ptaebuit  tunc  vitulein ;  itcd  ludaeis 
**   ttrpentem  piscis  i»tc  commulalui,   dicente   Dnmino :    Sieul   Moytts 
'"iitaxni  sfffnttm    in    eremo,    ita    exallari    ofo'ttl    filium    hominis. 
it>^ui  in  terpetite  vidcbat  Oirittuni.  quia  impius  oculua  Oetrni  videre 
""J  Mte«;  non  potest  videre  pietaiem. 
"'-,  P-  ».  n.  2  and  ff, 
Athetis  uses  ihe  plural,  which  is  hardly  jtutt'iabk  in  lhi«  eonnee- 
™  ■  for  while  b^iptov  of  the  original  is  capable  of  this  translation, 
"  '*  iWit  that  Auuuitine  who  render!  it  with  piteis  understood  it  a* 
Kftniog  to  a  single  fish. 
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did  not  think  out  in  this  passage  wliat  be  apparently  sayf. 
and  contented  himself  with  typifying  by  the  fish  the  Pas- 
sion and  Resurrection  through  which  Qirist  Iiad  passed  be- 
fore tlie  Sup]>cr  of  John  xxi,  inasmuch  as  he  not  only  says 
that  the  fish  was  "laid  on  the  coals"  (carbonibus  impositus). 
but  also  that  it  was  a  "food  of  life"  (esca  t-italii).  We 
should  hardly  see  the  tunc  with  vitalU  if  Chrysologus 
regarded  this  Sup]»cr  as  a  type  of  the  Eucharist". 

Achciis  adds  in  a  note  his  opinion  that  the  passage  is 
influenced  by  Augustine's  Tract,  in  J  oh.  123,  with  its  pisds 
assiis  Christvs  est  passtts.  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  is 
right  in  assuming  the  influence  of  Augustine,  Neverthe- 
less, if  Dirysologus  is  here  thinking  of  the  allegorical  expo- 
sition of  John  xxi  in  Tract.  123,  it  Ls  evident  that  he  did  not 
miss  Augustine's  eucharistic  symbolism.  For  even  granting 
the  point  made  by  Achelis  in  his  commentary,  that  "laid 
on  the  coals  of  suffering"  refers  to  Christ's  death  only  as  an 
event  which  immediately  preceded  the  Supper  on  the  sea  of 
Tibeiias.  and  granting  also  that  Chrysologus  means  to  cm- 
pliasize  the  importance  of  the  Resurrection  by  the  qualifica- 
tion of  vitaiem  by  tunc,  we  still  have  tuis  etcam  pr<ubmt 
predicated  of  (he  fish,  with  its  inevitable  allusion  to  the 
Eucharist.  The  fish  cannot  be  figured  as  "feeding  his  own" 
without  reference  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  notion  of 
"feeding"  is  in  the  parable  which  suggests  the  wliole  alle-  ' 
gory.  ^ 

Achelis"  assumption  that  the  phrase  "raised  from  the  bed  " 
of  Jordan"  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  original  meaning  of  tl»c 
fish  as  typifying  the  baptized  Christ,  falls  victim  to  the 
usual  objection — the  figure  might  so  readily  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  fish  itself,  whatever  its  initial  significatKe. 
The  image  is  too  easily  explained  as  original  with  the  writer, 
to  do  service  as  testimony  to  the  original  meaning  of  the 
symlxil.  The  same  is  true  of  the  eucharistic  symbolism.  It 
may  have  been  suggested  by  Augustine's  Tract.  123.  and  if 
it  were  not,  it  is  possible  that  Chrysologus  knew  the  fish 
symbol  from  other  sources,  and  applied  it  to  the  interpreia- 
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tton  of  John  xxi,  and  that  the  eticliaristic  allusion  develops 
(rom  the  Supper  alone.  We  do  not  know,  as  wc  did  in  the 
of  Augustine,  that  our  author  was  acquainted  with  an 
eucharistic  iish  symbolism  of  traditional  character.  Tlie 
pasihigc  is  therefore  without  direct  bearing  upon  tlie  origin 

if  the  s>inl)oL 
3.     Orientius.  De  Epithetis  Saivatoris  nostri  and  Explan- 
alio  nominum  Domini  (Sacc,  V.  init,)" 
The  first  of  these  titles  is  given  to  a  scries  of  elegiac 
istichs  containing  epithets  of  GiHst,  as:  Hostia  lex  ratio, 
virga  piscis  aquila. .  The  second  is  the  caption  of  a  poem  in 

fexameters  containing  the  explanation  of  these  epithets, 
'he  hexameter  which  explains  piscis  is  the  following: 
Piscis.  natus  aquis,  auctor  baptismatis  ipse  est,  i.e.  "The 
'ish.  bom  of  water,  is  Himself  the  founder  of  baptism". 
The  citation  at  first  sight  seems  to  speak  for  Achelts' 
theory  of  a  baptismal  origin  for  the  fish  symbol.     He  him- 
^belf*',  however,  finds  no  real  support  in  it,  on  account  of  the 
^»eneral  character  of  these   "explanations"   of  Oricntius. 
_They  are  usually  imagined  by  the  poet  himself,  and  have 
lothing  to  do  with  the  historical  evolution  of  the  various 
epithets.    To  Oricntius,  the  fish  suggested  water,  and  water, 

Iiptism, — and  our  explanatto  was  the  result. 
14.    Maximus  of  Turin,  Tract.  IV  Contra  Pagancs 
(saec.  V.  init.) : 
"Jesus  ChriH    ...    in  the  besfinning  wai  the  Word  with  God, 
, and  W31  named  bjr  the  Sibyl      IX8YX.  a  Grcdc 
>rd  tignifying  li«h,  became  he  wat  destined  to  enter  the  *«a  of  the 
world,  or  lhi»  life.     For  coriiidtr  the  vast  mystery  ai  the  Greek  letlert 
themselves,    IX0YS.  I  iou,  i.  c  Jesus,  X  chi.  i.  c..  Oiristui,  @  tbeta, 
i.  c,  theM,  X  Vios,  X  ^'en^.  soter;  which  in  Latin  is  rxplained  thus, 
/ttUM  Chrisiit  Dei  Filius  Salvalor;  this  is  the  mystery  in  these  five 
Greek  initials,  etc."** 

"  Ed.  Ellis.  Corp.  Serif.  Eetl.  Lot.,  xri,  pp.  244  and  2451 
'Of.   cil.,  p.   40. 

'Migne:    Pair,  lat.,  Ivii,  789.    Iste  Jesus  Chrisiux in 

rincipio  cr;il  verbum  apud  Deum    ....    a  Sibylla  tX9Y2<  (ttueco 
nomine,  (]uod  signilicat  piscis,  oftratut  ttt   (so  the  MSS.;   Adidis 
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For  the  symbolism  of  "because  he  was  destined  to  enter 
the  sea  of  this  world"  we  may  compare  Augustine's  de  pro- 
funtio  and  the  passages  eited  in  the  discussion  of  the  mean- 
ing of  tile  phrase.  1*lie  rest  of  Nlaximus*  "vast  mystcfy" 
concerns  us  only  by  showing  that  he  knew  tlw  acrostic  and 
derived  the  tish  symbol  from  iu 


I 


15.     Pseudo-Prospeh  Aquitands,  De  ffromissiombus  ft 
prafd'KtionibiiS  Dei  {c,  440),  II.  29 '■ 

"The  inner  mcvung  of  this  episode  it  this,  that  the  demoa  vras  cast 
out  and  Tubit's  aisltt  fe^torctl  by  tl)«  bowcb  of  x  fish,  ^H 

Tbi«  wat  the  work  of  the  great  Ash  Chritt,  dcanting  Mary  tiy  His  ^| 

Paaaioo,  Itom  whom  he  cut  out  the  jcven  de\-ils wfao 

rtB<kTcd  the  tribute  for  Himself  and  Peter,  snd  gave  light  unto  die 
blinded  Paul,  feeding  His  disciples  from  Himself  upon  the  shore,  and 
olfeririK  Himself  to  the  whole  world  as  the  Ichthys.  For  our  fathers 
interpreted  the  li^  in  Latin  by  tacrcd  lenert,  tnkins  them  from  the 
Sibylline  venes,  i.  e.,  /«/w  Chruttu  Fitiiu  Dei  Saivaior,  fish  roasted 
in  Hit  own  Pataioti,  by  whotc  inner  remedies  we  are  datlj-  itluinincd 
and  led,"" 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  author  of  the  work  from  which 
this  stelection  is  taken,  save  that  he  was  a  native  of  Africa. 
The  ponion  which  just  precedes  it  relates  the  history-  of 
Tobias,  which  is  then  followed  by  the  exposition  of  the 
"inner  meaning"  of  the  story  given  above.  This  fish,  says 
our  writer,  is  the  great  Fish  Christ,  healer  of  Mary  and  Paul, 
the  fish  that  brought  the  tribute  for  Peter  and  Himself,  that 

proposes  Hominainj  ttt,  which  1  have  followed),  eo  quod  mundi 
vel  seculi  huius  mare  ingrcssurus  esMC.  Nam  ctlitteranim  iptamm 
graccarum  considers  ineens  mysteriuni  IX0YS,  I  iota  hoc  tiA  Jesus, 
X  chi,  id  est  Xp<0!>.  ®  theta  Then,  Y  Vios.  S  'igma  Soicr ;  quod  taiine 
cxpla.taluT  Jmus  Chrtstus  Dei  Ftliua  Salvator ;  in  capite  hanim  quinque 
litterarum  graccarura  mysicrium  hoc  ejt,  cic. 

"Migne,  Pair,  lot.,  li,  816:     Mysterium  veto  actionis  huius  hoc  e«, 
<)uod  ex  intcrioribus  piscis  ct  daemon  fugatus  est  el  Toblu  illuminatas. 

Hoc  egit  piacis  magnus  ex  passione  sua  Chruttis  purgans  Ntariam, 
a  <iua  expulit  septcm  daemonia;  .  .  .  Qui  tributum  pro  se  ct  pro 
Pelro,  el  wiecaio  lumen  reHdidit  Paulo,  saiiant  ex  »e  ipso  in  Itttore 
discipuloi,  el  loti  tc  offercns  mundo  tXeVN.  Namque  LMme  pi»- 
cem  lacris  litieris  maiorct  nciiiri  hoc  inicrprctaii  sunt,  ex  SibylUnix 
versibuF  coltiKetites,  quod  ctn,  itius  dtrislui  Filiiu  Dti  SatMtor, 
pitds  ia  lua  p.-itsicne  dccociut,  cuius  inlerioribiti  rctncdits  quotidic 
itluminamur  ct  pascimur. 
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i^  Himsdf  to  His  disciples  on  the  shores  of  Uie  Sea  of 
Tiberias,  and  offers  Himself  to  tlw  whole  world  as  the 
Idithys.  i.e.,  Jesus  Chrisi,  Son  of  God.  Saviour.    Then  fol- 
lows a  turgid  explanation  of  the  acrostic,  a  further  reference 
10  the  Supper  on  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  in  the  "fish  roasted  in 
His  own  Passion")  doubtless  drawn  from  Augustine,  and 
finally  a  combination  of  the  symbolism  residing  in  Tobias' 
fish,  Paul's  restoration  to  sight,  and  the  euchartstic  fish  sug- 
gested by  the  Tilterias  episode  in  "by  whose  inner  remedies 
we  are  daily  illumined  and  fed". 

The  writer  knew  the  acrostic,  and  seems  to  ha%'e  been 

acquainted  with  Augustine's  piscis  assus  Christus  est  />asstu 

^°  judge    from  his  own   phrase :  piscii  in  sua  passione 

decociu^'^.     But  he.  like  Chrysologus,  clariBcs  Augustine's 

interpretation  of  the  fish  in  John  xxi  by  addition  of  the 

phrase  "fc€<liiig  His  disciples  from  Himself  upon  the  shore". 

showing  that  he  as  well  as  Chrysologus  (p.  421 )  grasped  the 

"icharisiic  allusion  in  Augustine's  symbolism,  if  their  figure* 

^•"^  based  on  his.    We  can  deduce  nothing  further  from  the 

P**sage.     If  the  writer's  euchartstic  symbolism  is  drawn 

''"c>rn  Augustine,  it  atfords  no  independent  evidence.     If  the 

P"*"asc  "feeding  His  disciples  from  Himself*  is  not  sug- 

B*^8ted  by  Augustine,  it  may  have  been  suggested  by  the 

^i^ter's  knowledge  of  the  fish  symbol  per  sc,  without  rcfcr- 

*"*=«  to  its  derivation,  and  applied  to  the  Supper  on  the  Sea 

^'  Tiherias  to  produce  an  eucharistic  allusion  entirely  orig- 

">al  with  the  commentator.     'Hie  writer  himself  evidently 

lilies  that  the  symbol  came  from  the  acrostic.     So  far  as 

*  bearing  on  (he  traditional  symbolism  is  concerned,  the 

'***^S'  is  of  no  direct  .assistance. 


16.      PSEUDO-EUSEBIUS   EmESENUS. 

a.     Homiiia,  feria  HI  post  Pascho. : 

,j  '^■**'J  ll«y  Ka*<  I"""  »  P'«e  of  broiled  fish,  and  of  an  honeycomb'. 
y,  .*'  "'•*■  ■*^'-  T^'*>  •'w-  'c*  "»  ourselves  offer,  Ici  always  this 
<t»r»j  b,  found  in  oa.  For  He  ilelighteth  in  this  food,  inasmuch 
**  '"    tkit  food  is  our  faith  contained.     In  this  is  signified  the  Passion 

^^  AchelJt,  Of.  til;  p.  44.  STid  Dolgcr,  op.  tit.,  1909,  pt  43. 
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and  ResuFKiction  of  Oiritt.  in  this  aUo  the  perfect  form  of  oar  fi^ 
For  since  wc  both  lorrow  for  Hi»  rasaion,  and  again  rejoice  in  Hit 
Remrrcction.  w)  we  oflcr  lo  Him  tbc  routed  fish  tor  Hit  PstMO 
and  the  hoDeyconib  for  Hit  Reaurrectioii." 

b.  IlotnUia,  feria  IV  post  Resurr.: 
"For  at  often  as  the  prcadicra  mc  Uic  coals,  and  the  lish  Ifinf , 
upon  the  coals,  and  tbc  bread,  u  often  a«  tbey  recall  the  PufiM 
of  QirUt,  RO  do  Ibejr  forget  their  labor  and  weariness  and  alt  tbdr 
tributailons.  For  what  is  the  fish  roasted  in  the  coali  cxc«[M  Christ 
that  suffered  on  the  Cross?  What  is  the  bread  excei>t  the  cvaogeliol 
preaching  ?"" 

The  Homilies  from  which  ihesc  two  passages  are 
belong  to  a  collection  first  pubhshcd  in  1 547  under  the 
of  Euscbius  Emescnus.  The  collection  is  now  usually  as- 
cribed to  various  writers,  tnostly  of  Gaul,  and  does  noi 
antedate  the  fifth  century.  The  citations  arc  without  inde- 
pendent value  for  our  purposes,  inasmuch  as  the  ffisccm 
assum  pro  passions  in  the  fit^t,  and  piscis  assus  Christtu 
....passtts  in  ihc  second  are  obviously  borrowed  from 
Augustine^". 

17.     ESHPHSISmN  nPAXHENTIlN  EN  REPSIdl 

(Ed.  firatke  in  Texle  uitd  UtitersuchiHgrn, 

N.  F.  IVBd-.aHeft) 

I  have  added  to  AiJielis'  citations  a  passage  from  this 
curious  work,  belter  known  under  its  Latin  title.  Narratio 
renim  quae  in  Perside  accidenmt.     Achelis""  considers  it 

"Ma*.  BibL  Pair.  Lugdun,  vi,  pp.  ?s6-7S7-  "■  "At  illj  obtulcnnt 
ei  partem  plftds  asfi  et  favum  raellis."  Hoc  igiltir  ofleramui  ti  nM, 
Bcinper  haec  ulilatio  inveniatur  in  nobis.  Hoc  enim  cibo  ipK  dclecta- 
tur,  quia  in  hoc  cibo  nostra  fides  contiiietur.  lo  quo  Chriati  pas*k>  ct 
rcaurrectio,  in  quo  el  vitae  noslnic  perfccta  forma  sijtnitioitur.  Qda 
caim  et  de  ipsius  passione  dolemus,  et  iterum  de  ciuidem  resurrectione 
gaudemus,  uiique  oRerimus  ei  ct  piscem  assum  pro  passione,  d 
mellis  pro  rcsurrectione. 

b,    Quoties    enim    (praedictores)    prunas   et    piscem    super 
positum  ct  panem  vidcnt,  quoties  Cbristi  pa»sionis  rccordanlur, 
liboris  et   fatigaiioni*  ct  omnium  suarum  aitf-ustiarum  obliviscuntiu'. 
Qtiid  est  enim  piscti  prunis  asms  nisi  Chrisius  in  cruce  passus? 
est  paniK  nisi  cvanicelica  praedicalio? 

"  So  Achelia,  of.  tit.,  p.  45. 

*  Op.  cit.,  p.  ^  note. 
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of  no  iroixjitancc  on  account  of  th«  late  date  to  which  he 

assigns  it.     He  believes  that  it  was  written  Uicr  than  500, 

in   view  of  "the  interest  displayed  in  aiUhcniic  portraits  of 

Christ,  and  especially  of  Mary".     Dolgcr""  too  is  inclined 

to  doubt  the  antiquity  of  the  Narralio.     Achelis'  objection  is 

scarcely  a  serious  one.     It  is  true  that  we  do  no«  find  a 

*iescri[>tion  of  Christ's  appearance  until  the  eighth  century", 

'^Wt    "interest  in  authentic  protraits"  is  dearly  manifested 

'^y      Eusebius'   description   of   the   statue   of   the    Saviour 

^vhich  he  saw  at  Cacsarea  Philippi"^,  and  in  view  of  the 

*^3'«"Iy  appearance  of  the  Virgin  in  Christian  iconography, 

**    ^rould  not  be  surprising  to  find  interest  in  her  portrait- 

^''c    in  an  author,  say.  of  the  fifth  century,  when  the  cult 

***^     the  Virgin  received  an  inunensc  impulse  through  the 

'^estorian  controversy.     Dolger  gives  no  evidence  in  sup- 

P**>~ti  of  his  objections. 

I  n  view  of  the  inconclusive  character  of  these  criticisms  it 

®^^*"ris  to  me  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  accept  the 

*'^*'clict  of  the  editor  of  the  Narratio,  Bratkc,  who  assigns  it 

**-*    tlie  fifth  century"*.     The  passage,  moreover,  which  con- 

^^^■ris  the  fish  symbol  is  contained  in  a  story  of  probably 

^^•"lier  date    which   the    author    puts    in    the    mouth    o£ 

****«     of    his    characters.      Bratke"*    and    Hamack""    both 

"clicve    that    this    stor>-    is    borrowed     from     Philippus 

=*»cletcs.  who  wrote  .ibout  400,  and  while  Bratke  has  failed 

**^  find  any  earlier  source  for  it.  Hamack  thinks  that  it  was 

'aken  bj"  Philippus  from  a  previous  writer.    At  any  rate,  it 

'^^etns  safe  to  attribute  as  early  a  date  as  the  fifth  century 

^  the  narrative.    It  is  in  brief  as  follows: 

ICii^  Cyrus  built  a  magnificent  temple  to  Hera,  and  set 
'5_«n  it  gold  and  silver  images  of  the  gods.    Once  the  king 

^   ^«e  Krsui,  RcakncjrklopSdie  dcr  cluSflL    Altenfimcr,  9.  v.  Jesiu 
"•"^^fw,  II  Bd,p.  ij. 

,  -^^iti.  tceL.  »it,  ch.  18. 

^  ^^ntkc.  op.  eil.,  p.  271. 

,  ^^  eU..  p.  163. 
^^•r  Abereiui  iHtthrifl,  p.  17.    Ttrlt  und  UnltrtuchunQfn,  XII  Bd. 
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came  to  the  temple  to  receive  the  interpretation  of 
dreams,  and  was  greeted  b)-  the  priest  with  the  aimotii 
meiit  that  Hera  was  with  child.  In  answer  to  tlie  king* 
demand  for  an  explanation,  the  priest  described  the  wcmi- 
drous  occurrences  of  the  night  before,  how  the  images  of  the 
deities  danced  together,  celtrbratiiig  the  pregnancy  of  Hera. 
whom  they  called  now  Hera,  now  "the  Fountain"  (  Uvrn  ) 
and  again  Myria.  Even  as  he  finished  his  narrative,  the 
roof  of  the  temple  opened  and  a  star  stood  above  the  statue 
of  Hera,  or  the  Fountain,  and  a  voice  proplwsied  tlic  im- 
maculate binh  from  her  of  a  child  that  should  be  the 
Beginning  and  the  End.  On  hearing  the  voice,  the  statues 
fcU  upon  their  faces,  with  the  exception  of  the  Fountain,  on 
whose  head  a  crown  seemed  to  be  set.  having  upon  it  a  star 
studded  with  precious  stones.  The  king  then  summoned  his 
wise  men,  who  revealed  the  meaning  of  these  wonders,  say- 
ing that  the  Fountain  was  the  daughter  of  Karia,  the  woman 
of  Bethlehem,  and  that  "the  diadem  is  a  mark  of  royalty 
and  the  star  a  heavenly  revelation  working  wonders  on  the 
earth".  Then  Dionysus  appeared  in  the  temple,  unattended 
by  his  satyrs,  and  gave  utterance  to  a  long  prophecy  of  the 
ensuing  downfall  of  the  ancient  gods.  The  story  closes 
with  the  narrative  of  the  Three  Wise  Men. 

Hera,  the  Fountain,  is  throughout  this  recital  idcnti6ed 
with  Mary,  and  in  the  praises  of  her  which  the  priest  puts 
into  the  months  of  the  images  in  the  course  of  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  hapjicnings  during  the  night,  occurs  the  followii^ 
passage,  explanatory-  of  the  e])ithet  "Fountain": 

"For  the  Founlain  of  water  flows  ever  wiih  ihc  wBttr  of  Uie 
tpirit,  having  the  one  and  only  fish,  taken  with  the  hook  of  divintty. 
which  ieecU  the  whole  world,  %i  if  Owclliug  in  Ibc  lea,  with  its  otm 
flcsh.- 

The  symbolism  is  at  first  sight  about  as  loose  as  the 
syntax  of  the  original.  We  might  recogniic  an  allusion  to 
baptism  in  the  opening  phrase,  were  it  not  for  tlie  concept 
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Fountains  Mary  which  dominates  the  whole  narrative.  The 
synibolism  becomes  dear,  however,  with  the  introduction  of 
"as  if  (lw<^lling  in  the  sea",  where  we  find  the  old  concept 
of  the  sea  as  the  type  of  sinful  humanity  which  was  used  by 
Aiigustine  in  the  Confessions.  Thus  the  human  fountain 
produces  divine  water,  inasnuich  as  Mary  tlie  woman  has  in 
her  womb  the  fish.  i.e.  Christ,  begotten  by  divinity,  who 
"feeds  the  whole  world  with  His  own  flesh".  In  tliis  final 
phrase,  IBitt  vapicl  tpf^v  (emended  to  r/rf^i^o  by  Pitra 
who  was  (he  tirsi  to  cite  this  passage  in  connection  with  the 
fish  symbol"' J  we  have  clearly  the  cucharistic  conception  of 
the  fish. 

Hamack  assumes  that  the  originator  of  the  5tor>'  was  a 
syncretist  combining  Hera  or  the  Magna  Mater  with  .Mary. 
Bratkc  on  the  other  hand  is  convinced  of  the  orthodoxy  of 
the  wJioIe  text,  and  amon^  the  very  convincing  arguments 
which  he  advances  in  support  of  this  opinion  are  some 
drawn  from  the  story  itself.  Hera  is  dead,  according  to  the 
story,  and  is  only  b^ol^Jht  to  life  as  the  Christian  III)?^. 
Dionysus,  unaccotnpanwd  by  his  satyrs,  says.  "Our  honor 
is  l.-iken  from  us,  etc".  Such  phrases  give  an  apologetic  tone 
to  the  narrative  which  ill  accords  with  syncretistit  author* 
ship.  In  any  case,  the  use  of  the  fish  symbolism  is  Christian, 
even  if  it  be  regarded  as  the  Christian  element  of  the  syncre- 
tism supposed  by  Hamack.  Hence  we  may  add  this  story 
from  the  Narratio  to  our  literary  testimonia  to  the  eucharis- 
tk  significance  of  the  fish,  and  ns  evidence  of  a  traditional, 
accepted  symbolism  of  that  character,  for  the  "feeding  with 
its  own  flesh"  is  an  additional  image  unsuggesled  by  any  of 
the  other  motifs  in  the  passage*^. 

As  might  liave  been  expected,  the  results  of  this  review 
;;the  literary  evidence  are  meagre,  so  far  as  related  to  the 


Sfic.  Soletm.,  iii.  p.  jiS. 
*  I  have  followed  Achclii  iti  limiltnit  the  treatment  of  llw  litcfarj 
evidence  to  the  firat  fiv«  centurie*.    For  a  P*eudo-Augu«iinian  sefmon 
of  douhlful  dale,  in  which  the  fith  symbolism  is  borrowed  (rotn  tlM 
Ptendo-Pro*per  and  .AuKtutme.  tee  Achelis  of.  til.,  p,  44  nocv. 
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origin  of  ttte  lish  symbol.  Let  us  sum  up  briefly 
evidence  afforded  by  the  seventeen  citations  wc  have 
amined. 

It  is  not  certain  that  Clement  of  Alexandria  uses  the  5sh 
as  a  symbol,  and  we  certainly  leam  nothing  from  him  as  lo 
its  origin.    Tcrtulltan  knew  the  symbol,  but  in  the  passage 
from  De  Baptisnto  the  acrostic  is  implied  as  its  source. 
Origen's  use  of  the  fish  probably  has  no  relation  at  all  to  the 
symbolism  under  discussion,  and  in  any  case  tells  us  nothing 
regarding  its  original  significance.     Optalus  connects  the 
symbol  with  the  fish  of  Tobias  and  ttte  acrostic.    JerortK  (or 
the  persons  he  quotes)  assumes  that  the  acrostic  was  the 
parent  of  the  symbol,  possibly  borrowing  in  this  respect 
from    Tertullian,      Paiilinus    of    Nola    uses    the    fish    in 
connection   with  the  bread  with  reference  to  the  Feed^ 
ing  of  the  Multitude.     His  language  Iwtrays  no  certain 
reminiscence  of  the  original  meaning  of  the  isolated  fish 
symbol,  but  may  reflect  the  primitive  concept  F'eeding  of  the 
Multitudes  Eucharist.     .Augustine  uses  the  fish  with  a  dis- 
tinct trace  of  the  traditional  allusion  to  the  Eucharist  in 
his  Confessions,  shows  a  knowledge  of  the  acrostic  in  De 
Civ.Dei,  in  which,  however,  he  docs  not  derive  the  symbol 
from  the  acrostic,  but  gives  it  an  allusion  to  the  "sea  of  sin", 
and  finally  in  Tract.  123,  he  applies  the  traditional  cuchar- 
istic  meaning  to  the  development  of  his  allegorical  commen- 
tary on  John  xxi.     In  the  Sermo  Severiani,  the  symbol  isd 
derived  from  the  acrostic.  The  piscts  assus  passiottem  signif' 
icat  of  Eucherius  is  probably  interpolated,  and  dcri%-cd  from 
Augustine  in  any  case.     Chrysologus  uses  the  fish  with  anH 
allusion  to  Christ's  baptism  on  which  no  stress  can  be  laid, 
and  also  with  an  eucharistic  significance  which  may  be  ex- 
plained as  the  application  of  the  fish  symbol  undecunqut'  to 
the  development  of  the  figure  based  on  the  Supper  on  the 
Sea  of  Tiberias.    It  is  possible,  however,  that  he  borrowed 
the  eucharistic  allusion  from  Augustine.    Orientius'  imagin- 
ative explonatio  of  the  fish  may  be  ignored.     Maximus  of 
Turin  derives  the  symbol  from  the  acrostic     The  Pscudo- 
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Prosper  derives  it  from  th«  acrostic,  and  the  eucharistic 
allusion  which  ap]>e»rs  in  his  use  of  the  fish  may  be  imitated 
from  Augustine's  or  developed  by  the  author  himself  by 
applying  the  Ichthys  of  the  acrostic  to  the  symbolical 
elucidation  of  John  xxi.  The  Psendo-F.iiscbins  Emcscnus  is 
obviously  copying  from  Augustine.  Finally,  the  Narrotio 
rcrutn  quae  in  Perside  acciderunt  reflcas  a  traditional  eu- 
charistic fish  s>'mbolism.  unsuggested  by  the  context. 

Five  of  our  witnesses  may  be  discarded:  Clement,  who 
probably  is  not  using  the  fish  as  a  symbol  of  Qirist ;  Origen, 
for  the  same  reason ;  Eucherius,  as  his  mention  of  the  sym- 
^'  is  probaWy  interpolated  and  derived  from  Augustine  in 
any   case;  Oricntius,  on  account  of  the  highly  subjective 
t^haracter  of  his  derivations ;  and  the  Pseudo-Eusebius  Emes- 
tnus,  because  he  is  clearly  imitating  Augustine  Leaving  out 
*"*  sporadic  allusions  to  the  Tobias-fish,  the  fish  with  the 
s'atep,  etc.,  six  writers,  Tcrtullian.  Optatus,  Jerome,  the  au- 
thor of  the  Sermo  Severiani,  Maxim\is  of  Turin  and  the 
^s«udo-Prospcr.  directly  or  by  implication  ascribe  the  gene- 
Ms  of  the  symbol  to  the  acrostic.     Five  give  the  fish  more  or 
'^ss  of  an  eucharistic  significance,  Paulinus  of  Nola.  Augus- 
*****,  Chrysologiis,  the  Pseudo-Prosper  and  the  author  of  the 
^ttrraUo.     Of  these  Paulinus  uses  the  fish  not  so  much  as  a 
"'^Parate  symbol  but  in  connection  with  the  bread,  apparently 
'^^tli  a  reminiscence  of  a  primitive  symbolical  interpretation 
***    the  miracle  which  he  describes.     Chrysologus  and  the 
Seqdo-Prospcr  may  have  drawn  their  eucharistic  syrabol- 
'^'^  from  Augustine's  Trad.  123.  and  if  not,  their  use  of 
'^^  eucharistic  fish  is  explicable  as  an  application  of  the 
y^bol  to  John  xxi.    The  only  certain  instances  of  the  tra- 
^'tional  significance  cropping  out  in  the  writings  of  the 
"^st  five  centuries  are  the  eucharistic  images  employed  by 
""irustinc  in  his  Confessions  and  that  used  in  the  Narrotio. 
'"  all  the  other  cases  where  we  can  positively  eliminate  the 
Subjective  element  in  the  symbolism,  we  find  that  the  acrostic 
■*  indicated  as  the  source  of  the  symbol.    It  is  clear  that  the 
invention  of  the  acrostic  swamped  the  original  meaning 
almost  completely  from  Tertullian  oil. 
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Almost,  but  not  quite,  completely.     Here  and  there  it 
conies  to  tlte  surface,  as  in  Augustine's  Cottfcssions  and  tlie 
Narratio.    And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  readiness  with 
which    Chrysologus    and    the    Pseudo-Prospcr    accept    aifl 
eucliaristic  meaning  in  the  lish,  cither  as  used  in  Auf^stine's 
commentary  on  John  xxi  or  in  John  xxi  ilseU.  makes  it 
likely  that  they  felt  an  eucharislic  symbolism  attacliing  to 
tiie  symbol  in  its  original  and  popular  form,  making  it  more 
readily  understood  when  used  in  that  sense.    The  same  is 
true  of  Pauliniis'  terse  interpretation  of  the  Feeding  of  the 
Multitude.     While,  then,  we  have  found,  as  we  expected, 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  fish  symbolism  in  early  Christian 
literature  is  subjective,  and  that  most  of  the  rest  is  domtn* 
atcd  by  the  acrostic,  we  also  find  even  in  the  most  subjective 
imagery  a  general  tendency  to  associate  the  fish  with  the    ^ 
Euchariitt  and  here  and  there,  beside  ihe  acrostic,  an  tin-  — . 
mistakable    survival   of    an    earlier   eucliarisitc  symbolism v^ 
actually  attaching  to  the  lish.     We  do  not  find  a  .<ntrvivaK^ 
of  any  other  original  meaning.     Dolger's  statement""  that^-j 
the  fifth  century  writers  are  too  late  to  afford  any  cvidenc^rs 
on  the  origin  of  the  symbol  ignores  the  important  distinctioirr^ 
between  what  is  traditional  and  what  is  subjective  in  the  fist-fa 
symbolism  used  in  Christian  literature.     The  symholism  ir«i 
Augustine  and  ihe  Narralio  is  clearly  traditional — that  ir« 
survived  the  acrostic  and  lasted  so  long  is  proof  of  th^f 
tenacity  with  which  the  original  eucharislic  meaning  cluf^^* 
to  the  fish.     The  lateness  of  the  literary  testimony  thus  con—*" 
firms  rather  than  weakens  the  original  connection  bctT 
(he  symbol  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Princeton  University. 
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THE  REFORMED  CHURCHES  IN  THE 
NETHERLANDS. 

The  Reformation  of   the    i6th  century  passed  in  the 
Netherlands  through  three  periods. 

The    first    is    at    present    dcsigmitcd    by    historians   as 
that  of  the  Sacramcntarians  or  Evangelicals  and  extends 
'•"On    1518  to    15.11.      As  early   as  the  first  months  of 
'■*^  year  1518  the  fame  of  Luther  spread  to  this  country; 
■*  >  S  ninety-five  theses  were  read  everywhere ;  the  new  of 
"■s  heroic  deed  was  received  with  enthusiasm.     The  num- 
"^  T  of    his    admirers    increased    daily.      Naturally    these 
*^^r«  called  Lutherans,  tliough  of  course  they  were  not 
^'^     all  Ltitlicmns  in  the  later  and  specific  sense  of  the 
(^■in  and  inclined  rather  to  Zwingli  in  their  views  on  the 
L-Qfd's  Supper.     In  fact  Zwingli  himself  had  been  strongly 
ec>»ifirmed  in  his  views  by  a  letter  from  Cornelius  Honius, 
*    jurist  of  the  Hague,  an<i  had  Iwcn  led  by  him  to  his  expo- 
rt t  ion  of  est  pro  significal.     This  period  of  the   Dutch 
^Reformation   was  characterized  by  deep  piety,   holy   zeal. 
fiery  courage,  and  particularly  by  the  entire  absence  of 
the  political  element.    According  to  the  teitimnny  of  Eras- 
^^us,  in  1525,  a  large  part  of  the  population  joined  the 
■•Movement.    Soon,  however.  Church  and  State  conspired  to 
suppress  the  heresy.     Edicts  were  issued  and  people  were 
"iJnied  at  the  stake.    The  evangelical  preachers  having  fled 
from  the  country,  their  followers  were  left  to  their  fate  and, 
°*prived  of  leaders,  they  decreased  in  number  and  their 
^•husiasm  cooled. 

^t  this  juncture,  however,  another  party  appears  on  the 

*^le  to  take  up  the  cause  of  reformation.    The  Anabaptists 

P*ned  the  second  period,  covering  the  years  from  1531  to 

S^Ci.    Probably  their  influence  had  already  begim  in  1525, 

'"'^^n  the  persecution  was  most  fierce,  Init  not  until  1530  did 

^y  begin  to  be  known  as  a  separate,  distinct  party.    In  this 

^5f*^  Jan  Trijpmaker  returned  to  Amsterdam  from  Embden, 
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where  be  had  met  the  wdl  known  Melchior  Hofmann.  Tt 
Anabaptists  soon  gathered  a  large  following.  Their 
faith  coinjKlled  admiration;  they  did  not  flee  from  danger 
but  braved  it.  They  were  men  drawn  from  the  people,  and 
were  simple  and  unostentatious.  They  supplied  the  guid- 
ance and  direction  that  were  wanting  in  the  Reformation 
movement  and  infused  faith  and  new  courage  into  those 
who  liad  become  fearful.  Their  doctrines,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  sacraments,  met  with  sympathy  and  assent. 
The  overstrained  feelings,  to  which  many  had  been  wrought 
1^  (he  persecution,  could  not  but  favor  the  fanatical  ele- 
ments of  the  Anabaptist  movement.  It  was  but  natural 
that  the  fonner  Evangelicals  in  great  number,  nay,  even  as 
a  rule,  joined  the  Anabaptists.  The  original  Reformation 
thus  gradually  disappeared.  But  against  tlie  Anabaptists 
also  persecution  began  to  rage.  They  were  scattered,  were 
expelled  and  were  put  to  death ;  moreover  they  were  divided 
and  consumed  by  internal  dissensions.  It  was  Menno 
Simons,  who  at  this  stage  gathered  the  defenseless  Ana- 
baptists round  himself,  bridled  their  fanaticism  and 
them  find  their  strength  in  quietness. 

If  it  h.-id  not  been  for  another  movement,  which  at  that 
time  spread  to  our  country*,  the  Reformation  amongst  us 
would  probably  have  perished  at  its  birth  and  have  gradu- 
ally  dwindled    away.      Slowly,    however,    Calvinism    was 
making  its  way  into  the  Netherlands.     It  entered  partlvJ 
from  the  southern  provinces;  it  was  introduced  panly  also' 
by  the  numerous  fugitives,  who  had  sought  a  refuge  in 
London,  East-Friesland.  CIcves  and  the  Palatinate. 
Calvinism  imparted  to  our  people  the  power  not  only  to^ 
endure  persecution  but  also  to  save  and  confirm  tlic  Refor- 
mation in  this  country.    It  was  distinguished  from  both  the 
preceeding  movements  in  two  respects.     First,  it  exhibited 
a  strong  organizing  power.    The  Evangelicals  and  the  .\na- 
baptists  had  become  scattered  and  divided,  being  destitute 
of  good  and  firm  leadership.    Owing  to  their  lack  of  unity 
they  suffered  from  a  lack  of  power.    The  Reformed  on  the 
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other  hand  werv  organized  inintediately.     As  early  as  1 561 

tJicy  received  a  Coiifession  from  Guido  de  Brcs,  and  from 

the  year  1563  onward  assemblies  uf  the  Churches  or  Synods 

were  held  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Netherlands.     In  Ihe 

Kcond  place.  Calvinism  gave  rise  to  a  political  movement 

The  Evangelicals  and  the  Anabaptists  had  refrained  from 

ill  action  in  the  sphere  of  politics,  allowing  themselves 

•o  be  slaughtered  like  defenseless  sheep.     The  Reformed, 

fiowever,  were  animated  by  a  political  as  well  as  a  religious 

conviction.     They  sought  to  attach  to  their  cause  the  nobles 

*nd  merchants,  and  as  early  as  1566  they  resolved  upon 

irmeij  resistance.     Prince  William  of  Orange  was  placed 

■n  wmmand,  and  in  1568 opened  the  war,  which  after  eighty 

years  ended  with  the  peace  of  Westphalia.    Thenceforward 

'^'igious  and  poHtical  interests  were  inseparably  united.  To 

•declare  one's  self  in  favor  of  the  Reformed  religion  and  of 

'l^e  PriTHx  of  Orange  amoiuited  to  the  same  thing.    Nevcr- 

^"tless  the  party  of  the  Reformed,  which  had  thus  boldly 

*^CT  up  the  contest  witli  Spain,  was  small  in  number.    Ac- 

^"^rding  to  a  rough  estimate  no  more  than  one-tenth  of  the 

J*0|,uJation  was  Reformed  in  1587,  and  even  this  tenth  part 

^longed  chiefly  to  the  lower  classes.    Nay,  for  four  years, 

•"om  April.    1572  till  November,    1576,  the  contest  with 

^l>ain  was  carried  on  by  the  tenth  part  of  the  population  of 

"olland  and  Zealand  alone.     But  this  small  Calvinistic 

^^oup  was  strong  through  its  faith  and  powerful  through 

*s  principles;  it  knew  what  it  wanted  and  was  unfaltering 

**id  unconquerable  in  its  efforts  to  obtain  it.     It  increased 

*"ider  persectttion  in  political  as  well  as  in  religious  influence 

**^d  power. 

By  the  logic  of  events,  the  Reformed  religion  naturally 
^*came  the  supreme  religion,  the  religion  of  the  State.    De 
focio  it  was  this  already  in  1583.  but  it  became  so  formally 
and  legally  at  the  Grcit  Assembly  of  1651,    This  indeed  is 
^^  unique  and  truly  remarkable  feature  of  Dutch  history, 
^"it  Church  and  State  were  bom  simultaneously,  on  one 
*"(!  itw  same  day,  and  were  united  from  the  outset.    The 
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Kefonned  Churcli  was  the  centre  of  the  Cbiiunonweahhd 
the  Church  and  the  Republic  did  not  at  lirsl  exist  separatclyn 
to  be  united  afterwards ;  the  Republic  rather  was  bom  from 
the  Confession  of  the  Church.  What  Holland  has  become 
as  a  nation  it  owes  to  the  Reformation,  and  more  particu- 
larly to  Calvini&m.  Here  Calvinism  has  shaped  a  people, 
formed  a  nationality,  founded  a  republic.  As  a  nattoo, 
Holland  is  a  son,  a  foster-child  of  the  Rcfoniiation,  and  for 
this  reason  Calvinism,  here  more  than  anywhere  else,  has 
entered  into  the  innermost  fibres  of  the  trunk  of  our  nation- 
ality: it  has  l>n:n  the  principle  of  our  hfe,  the  sinew  of  our 
strcnf);th,  the  foundation  of  our  prosperity. 

The  period  durii^  which  the  Church  was  at  its  prime 
was,  owing  to  this  close  alliance,  likewise  the  time  of  grcatetl 
prosperity  for  tlie  Republic,  and  with  the  decline  of  faith 
came  also  the  downfall  of  the  State  At  about  the  middle 
of  (he  1 7th  century  the  Church  and  the  Commonwealth  had 
reached  tlie  height  of  tlieir  power.  Theology  was  cultivated 
by  the  foremost  scholars.  The  universities,  which  drew  to 
themselves  the  most  eminent  talent  at  home  and  abroad,  be- 
came famous  and  great  centres  of  attraction.  The  arts  and 
sciences  flourished.  It  was  the  golden  age  of  literature. 
Trade  and  industry  developed,  and  in  consequence  wealth 
and  luxury  increased.  But  all  this  prosperity  was  due  either 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  contest  whidi  Calvinism  had  so 
valiantly  ami  |)crsevcringly  kept  up  for  eighty  years. 

In  like  manner  also  the  Church  and  the  Commonwealth 
went  down  together.  The  union  of  the  Church  and  the 
Stale  was  not  profitable  to  the  Church.  The  Refonned 
Church  was  not  a  State  Qiurcli  in  the  strict  sense  of  tl»e 
word ;  but  nevertheless  it  was  a  public,  a  dominant  Church. 
Especially  after  the  time  of  the  Synod  of  Dort.  which 
with  the  assistance  of  the  State  had  expelled  the  Armin- 
ians.  the  custom  came  into  v(^;ue  of  excluding  from  public 
offices  all  who  were  not  members  of  the  Reformed  Church. 
The  consequence  was  that  Church-membership  became 
question  of  fasliion,  and  many  joined  the  public  Church  who^ 
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did  not  adhere  sincerely  to  the  Kefonned  religion.  Outside 
of  Uie  Churcii  llie  in^uence  and  power  of  Kontan  Catholics, 
I— uthcrans,  Mcnnonitc5  and  Anninians  increajctl.  In  philos- 
opby  and  theolo^  CartesJanisni  and  Cocccianisin  prepared 
the  way  for  the  subsequent  Rationalism.  Indolence  and 
Ilixur)'  began  to  undermine  (lie  old  Dutch  scK-rcspcct  and 
energy.  In  the  i8th  century  foreign  influences  likewise 
niade  themselves  felt,  in  particular  English  Deism  and 
t^'rench  neology. 

In  consequence  of  all  this  the  love  for  (he  Mouse  of 
Orange  began  to  wane,  the  national  character  degenerated, 
and  Calvinism  withdrew  into  the  quiet  circles  of  the  common 
people.     Among  them,  however,  it  remained  alive,  and  was 
prescr%-ed  in  its  original  purity,  in  close  alliance  with  attach- 
nient  to  the  Princes  of  Orange  and  with  a  deep  national  sen- 
timent.    The  lower  cl.'uises  of  iIk  people  retained  their 
characteristics;  with  them  foreign  customs  did  not  retrace 
the  old  national  habits,  and  French  ideas  found  no  accept- 
ance.  This  part  of  the  people  remained,  as  it  had  always 
'^en.  attached  to  its  failh.  faithful  to  its  traditions,  proud  of 
Ks  liistory.    It  was.  however,  unavoidable  that  under  these 
•^irciaiistance*  Calvinism  should  suffer  from  onesidcdncss 
'"itf  degeneration,  being  almost  entirely  deprived  of  firm 
'''rection  and  guidance.     The  Church  and  the  schools,  pious 
I**>plc  and  theology  became  more  and  more  alienated  from 
**cli  other.    Those  who  loved  llic  faith  of  the  fathers  could 
"o  longer  find  satisfaction  in  the  preaching  that  prevailed, 
*"<!  gathered  in  conventicles  to  seek  cdiRcation   for  thcm- 
''Ives.     In  proportion  as  they  felt  less  at  home  in  their 
'"Vn  time,  they  lived  in  the  past,  in  the  world  of  the  older 
"^Hgious  literature,  in  the  language  and  ideas  of  the  fathers. 
'he  Reformed  who  had  once  stood  at  the  head  of  every 
"•ovenient  and  had  been  the  liberals  and  radicals  of  their 
'**ie,  now  became  conservative,  reactionary,  pam^Ttsts  of 
"'e  old,  and  despiscrs  of  the  newer  times.     They  acquired 
"*e  reputation  of  bigots,  fanatics,  who  sought  the  darkness 
"""If]  eschewed  the  light.    This  had  the  effect  of  making  ihem 
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stilt  more  obstinate  and  inflexible,  and  of  rendering  thar 
isolation  almost  complete.     Being  thus  shut  o(f  (rom  all 
heailhy  activity  and  movement,  they  did  twt  escape  tlit 
danger  of  adopting  various  foreign  and  erroneous  ideas  d 
Antiiiomian.   Laltadistlt  and  Pielistic  origin.     It  was  no 
longer  tlie  old.  high-minded,  radical  Calvinism,  but  .1  Cal- 
vinism that  liad  become  rough,  harsh,  unpolished,  withoul   ■ 
splendor  and  fire,  cold  and  dry  and  dead.     Yet,  notwilli- 
standing  all  this,  to  the  people  is  due  the  honor  of  having 
safely  preserved  the  treasure  of  Calvinism,  even  in  this  Icsi 
noble  form,  and  of  having  transmitted  it  to  our  age  and  to 
the  children  of  our  generation.     God  himself  protected  it 
and,  b)'  so  doing.  He  indicated  that  it  still  had  a  task  to 
perform  in  this  century'.  H 

Midway  between  the  national  Reformed  faith  and  the 
neology  which  had  intruded  from  without  there  appeared 
towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cent»iry  a  moderate 
tendency,  known  by  the  name  of  Supranaturalism,  which 
lived  far  into  the  19th  century.  Its  nature  is  not  difficult 
to  describe,  superficiality  being  its  main  feature.  It  did  not 
wish  to  pass  for  disbelief;  far  from  it,  it  honored  religion, 
professed  to  be  pious,  put  a  high  estimate  on  the  Bible  and 
Christianity.  It  had  strong  aversion  to  neology.  Neither  did 
it  wish  to  tie  rationalistic  in  the  sense  of  VVegscheider  and 
Paulus,  But  it  prided  itself  on  being  rationai.  Reason  wa^| 
highly  esteemed  in  the  sphere  of  religion,  though  it  could  not 
do  without  revelation  and  even  argued  the  necessity  of  the 
latter.  From  this  it  will  lie  seen  that  Supranaturalism  did 
not  take  its  point  of  departure  in  revelation  and  faith,  but 
from  the  outset  occupied  a  higher  standpoint,  from  which 
it  looked  down  upon  lx>lh,  and  whence,  by  a  process  of 
reasoning,  it  tried  to  reach  revelation  and  to  demonstrate 
the  reasonableness  of  faith.  Of  course  the  Tirstimonium 
SfnritHs  Sancti  coiild  no  longer  render  service  on  this  stand- 
point. The  argument  from  miracles  and  prophecy  Iwd  lost 
its  force  with  such  as  denied  the  credibility  of  the  Holy 

'Cf.  my  Btliclf  on  "The  Future  of  Calvinism",  in  Thf  pTtibyirriam 
and  Reformtd  Htvitw,  January,  1^94, 
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Scriptures.  Hence  Supranaturalism  chose  the  historical 
■w^ay.  By  the  help  of  various  external  and  internal  wit- 
nesses, first  of  all  the  authenticity,  integrity  and  the  tmat- 
%vonhiness  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  were  estab- 
lished. From  this  fides  humana  one  could  ascend  to  the  fidts 
tHzHna,  inasmuch  as  the  New  Testament,  having  thus  beea 
demonstrated  to  be  trustworthy,  revealed  the  divine  anlhority 
*^f  Jesus  and  the  Apostles  which  was  confirmed  by  miracles 
3'Tid  prophecies.  The  inspiration  and  authority  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  established  on  the  basis  of  the  New  Testa- 
■nent.  After  the  pars  formaiis  of  Dogmatics  had  been 
struggled  through  with  in  this  manner,  the  pars  materialis 
^v-as  taken  in  hand.  But  what  kind  of  Dogmatics!  By  the 
^>cl  of  the  much-lauded  grammatical  exegesis  of  Emesti, 
^  so-called  Biblical  Thcologj-  was  drawn  from  the  Scriptures 
'^'hich  did  not  deserve  tlic  name  of  Dogmatics.  It  was  a 
Conglomeration  of  certain  commonplace,  superficial  Christ- 
ian truths,  not  bom  from  the  depth  of  Scripture  and  utterly 
foreign  to  the  spirit  and  vigor  of  the  Reformed  Confession, 
^  doctrine  of  religion  which  changed  God  into  the  Supreme 
■^«'ng,  Oirist  into  a  teacher,  man  into  a  merely  intellectual 
*^*"eature,  sin  into  weakness,  conversion  into  correction,  sanc- 
**fication  into  a  process  of  making  virtuous.  In  a  word,  it 
'^^'as  Deistic  in  its  theology,  Pelagian  in  its  anthropology, 
■^rian  in  its  christology,  moralizing  in  its  soteriolc^,  col- 
'^ialistic  in  its  ecctcsiology  and  eudacmonisttc  in  its  escha- 

to|ogy«. 

The  old  system  of  Fresbj-terlanism  did  not  harmonize  with 
*nese  principles.  Not  only  the  spirit  of  the  Reformed 
^^urcli  in  the  Netherlands,  but  also  its  organization  was 
**H>n  to  undergo  a  great  change.  The  Revolution  in  France 
***ade  its  appearance  here  towards  the  close  of  the  iSth 
*^*^nuiry  and  was  greeted  enthusiastically  by  the  infatuated 
r*^ople.  After  the  departure  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  for 
i^Hgland  on  January  i8th,  1795,  the  "Provisional  Repre- 

C/.  my  anicle  on  "Recent  Dogmatic  Thought  in  the  Ncthrrlwidi", 
^    Thf  Prttbyltrion  and  Reformed  Revitw.  April.  1892. 
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Kntativvs"  Issued  a  proclaination.  wherein  it  vas  nuim- 
taincd   lliat  every   man    had  the   right    to    serve  God  in 
his  own  way.  that  every  ciliwn  of  wluitsoever  rdigion 
should  be  able  to  vote  in  live  constitutional  bodies,  and  that 
all  citizens  shotiM  be  elected  to  public  oflices  on  no  otltei 
ground    than   ihcir  virtues   and   abilities.      The    National 
Assembly,  which  met  on  June  i«.  1796.  repealed  the  oW 
system  of  a  donnnant  or  privileged  Church,  separated  Church 
and  State,  and  abolished  all  the  proclamations  and  resolu- 
tions of  former  States,  Aujcust  i8th.  1796,  in  general  all 
that  had  arisen  from  ihe  union  of  Church  and  State  .it  that 
time.     In  this  spirit  »  corulitntion  was  framed,  which  wat 
adopted  in  the  National  .■Vsscnibly  with  a  small  majority,  but 
rejected  by  the  people  August  iStli.  1797.    The  next  con- 
stitution  had.   however,    the   same  tendency ;   but    it    was 
enacted  that  the  stijicnds  of  the  ministers  should  be  paid 
for  three  years.     The  Re%-olutioii.  however,  did  not  fulfill 
what  had  been  expected  of  it.     Very  soon  many  persons, 
who  had  given  it  encouragement,  were  totally  altered  in 
4nin<l.      The    separation    of    Church    and    State    was    not 
revoked  ;  but  much  of  the  old  system  returned  in  the  consti- 
tution of  i8ot,  and  much  more  again  in  t8o3,  for  example 
the  payment  of  ministerial  stipends,  the  celebration  of  Sun-  — 
day,  the  thanksgiving  day.  the  faculties  of  divinity,  etc.^ 
These  conditions  were  confirmed  by  the  following  constitu- 
tions :  the  separation  of  Chureh  and  State  was  preserved : 
the  privileged  Church  was  abolished:  all  rcliKious  opinions 
were  protected  within  the  pale  of  the  law :  but  the  State  con- 
tinued to  sup|Ktrt  the  Church.    In  1805  a  Sccretar)'  of  State 
was  charged  with  Church  polio.-;  in   1808  a  Ministry  of 
Public  Worship  was  established  that  existed  till  1862;  by  a 
decree  of  August  2nd,  1808,  Church  property  was  handed 
over  to  the  exclietiiier.  and  the  stipends  of  ministers  of  other 
denominations  were  paid  as  well  as  those  of  the  Reformed 
Church.     After  the  annexation  by  Trance,  in  July  1810, 
great  complications  arose  in  the  concerns  of  the  Refonned 
Church.    Au  imiwrial  decree  (October  10th,  1810)  proposed 
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subordinate  tlic  Church  entirely  to  the  State.  After 
November  1810,  the  stipends  were  no  longer  paid.  Distress 
increased  more  and  niure  during  the  years  1810-1812,  In 
ovembcr  1813,  however,  there  came  a  sudden  change.  The 
rince  rcturneci  and  was  proclaimed  King.  He  *oon  took  the 
afTairs  of  the  Church  in  hand,  but  he  did  this  in  a  way  pecul- 
iar to  himself.  He  not  only  reformed  the  Anances.  but  he 
intended  also  to  reorganize  the  Reformed  Church  after  the 
episcopal  and  territorial  system  with  which  he  liad  become 
acquainted  in  England.  There  was  no  necessity  for  doing 
this.  The  Chnrches  were  organized.  There  was  a  standard 
of  discipline  in  the  Church.  Some  Presbyteries  and  Synods 
were  still  existing,  and  could  at  any  moment  be  convoked. 
There  was  no  disorganization,  but  the  old  organization  was 
ineffectual  owing  to  the  confusion  of  the  times.  The  King 
umierlook  to  introduce  into  this  country  also  the  cacsaro- 
papislic  ideas  which  prevailed  elsewhere,  making  the  Church 
the  instrument  of  his  will,  the  tool  in  his  hand.  On  May  28th, 
1S15,  he  appointed  by  private  decree,  without  the  Clmrches' 
knowledge,  a  committee  of  eleven  ministers,  who  had  to 
consider  a  project,  which  had  been  previously  prepared,  for 
the  management  of  the  Church.  Tliis  project,  in  a  some- 
what modified  form,  was  sanctioned  by  the  King,  January 
7th.  r8i6.  and  became  law  as  "General  Rides  for  the  Board 
of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands". 

In  this  manner,  the  old  Presbyterian  form  of  Church 
discipline  was  in  one  moment,  through  an  arbitrary  act  of 
the  King,  atmlished  and  replaced  by  a  new  royal  organiza- 
tion. There  is  at  the  present  lime  in  this  land  no  one 
who  does  not  acknowledge  that  this  regulation  was  illegal 
in  its  origin,  and  anti-Reformed,  anti-Presbyterian,  hier- 

'  archial  in  its  character,  contradictory  to  the  Kint^ship  of 
Christ.     Indeed,  in  the   15th  .Article  it  is  positively  said 

I  that  the  IcKislattvc  power  rests  in  the  King.  Permanent 
Boards  took  the  place  of  the  classical  and  provincial  assem- 
blies. The  General  Synod  became  a  college,  which  assembled 
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once  a  year  and  wliose  nienil>ers  for  the  first  time  wOt 
apix>inted  by  tlie  King.    The  rules  formulated  by  this  Synod 
were  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  King.    In  Article  9.  it  is  tree, 
the  Boards  were  held  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of 
doctrine,  but  by  this  doctrine  was  understood  a  univeral 
Christianity,  with  a  tendency  to  Supranaturalisra  as  sketched 
above.     This  appeared  in  all  its  force,  when  the  Synod, 
presented  to  the  Church  by  the  King,  framed  a  formula  of 
subscription  for  the  ministers  of  the  Reformed  Church.  In  it 
the  ministers  luiderlake  to  accept  faithfully  and  believe  truly 
the  doctrine  which  is  conformable  to  the  Holy  Word  of  God 
in  the  accepted  Forms    of  Unity  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church.    It  is  supposed  that  this  formula  was  intentionally  _ 
worded  in  such  an  ambiguous  way.     Be  this  as  it  may,  it  | 
clearly  states  that  the  ministers  need  not  accept  the  Forms  of 
Unity  because  they  are  founded  on  the  Word  of  God,  but 
only  the  doctrine  which  is  contained  in  the  Fonns  of  Unity, 
in  so  far  as  they  are  conformable  with  the  Word  of  God. 
The  determination  of  this  doctrine  was  freely  left  to  the 
individual, 

History  speaks  in  a  still  more  decided  way.  It  must 
allowed  tliat  there  was  gradual  improvement  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Church  in  some  respects.  William  11  and' 
William  III  gave  it  more  independence.  In  1842.  the 
King  declared  himself  incompetent  to  rule  the  affairs  of  the 
Church,  according  to  the  constitution.  In  1843  '1*  gave  the 
highest  legislative  jjower  in  the  Church  to  the  Synod,  A 
new  rcgtdation  was  made  in  1852  by  the  Synod,  which  was 
in  some  respects  a  change  for  the  better  as  it  gave  more 
authority  to  the  members  of  the  congregation,  more  privi- 
leges to  the  elders,  and  endeavored  to  build  up  the  oi^ni- 
jffltion  from  liclow,  from  the  people  themselves.  Notwith- 
standing this,  it  was  in  substance  the  same  as  the  organiza- 
tion of  i8i6,  The  Synod,  established  by  the  government, 
was  independent,  but  Hie  Church  was  not  relieved  from  the 
tyranny  of  its  rule.  The  power  was  merely  transferred,  not 
abolished.    And  this  power,  regal  in  its  origin,  inspired  with 
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hi«rarcKial  spirit,  has,  although  altered  in  some  ways,  been 
Lintaiiie<l  to  this  day  in  a  system  of  Boards  antagonistic  to 
tt»^  Church  and  its  ntembers. 

The  history  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  this  century 

f  UTTiishes  a  dear  proof  of  this.    It  is  one  continual  struggle 

l>^twe<n  the  Confession  and  the  ordinances.     The  Supra- 

rta.turali3tic  party,  which  was  supreme  at  the  commencement 

o  f   the  century,  was  replaced  by  the  Groningcn  School  about 

tVie  year  1835.  and  this  in  its  turn  by  the  "Modern"  Theo- 

log:>'  aliout  1850,  always  in  a  retrograde  movement.    Supra- 

ria.turalism  went  back  from  Confession  to  Scripture,  the 

C^roningen  School  from  Scripture  to  the  Person  of  Christ 

as  the  revelation  of  God,  and  "Modem"  Theolog>*  from  the 

I*erson  of  Christ  to  the  religious  individuality  of  Jcstis.    All 

these  parties  were  hand  and  glove  with  the  Synod,  formed 

'^'^^  Synodical  faction,  and  were  always  upheld  by  the  Synod 

Appealing  to  the  prescribed  ordinances  rather  than  to  the 

^c>nfession.     The  main  consideration  for  the  Boards  was, 

^'^d  continued  to  be.  to  maintain  order  and  peace,  and  to 

^*^TTip3ct  together  those  who  in  principle  were  opponents  and 

tri^srcforc  could  not  unite.     By  the  authority  of  the  ordin- 

^■^ces  the  true  sons  of  the  Reformed  Churches  were  set 

^side.  wronged,  persecuted  and  cast  out. 

Croat  numbers  of  these  true  sons  still  remained,  even 

"'"'Hen  the  Church  went  from  bad  to  worse,  and  was  ruled  by 

*"^l)eltef.     In  the  retired  circles  of  the  people,  as  remarked 

*t»ovc.  the  old  Calvinistic  faith  was  preserved.    Out  of  these 

*"^<:esscs  it  gradually  made  its  reappearance.    The  "Revival", 

^^ich  was  introduced  into  Switzerland  by  Wilcox  and 

*^obcrt  Haldane,  began  also  to  have  influence  here  under  the 

^^ershtp  of  Bost.  Cc.sar  Malaii.  Merle  d'.'Vubigiic.  Monod. 

^^usscn.  etc..  especially  in  certain  aristocratic  circles  at  the 

"^»gue  and  in  Amsterdam.  This  Revival  was  neither  nation- 

?'.  nor  positively  in  accordance  with  the  Reformed  doctrine; 

_'    "Was  of  a  Mcthodistical,  individualistic,  generally  Christ- 

**1  character.    Nevertheless  it  has  been  highly  blessed.    It 

^nt  enthusiastically  to  work   for  the  evangelization  of 
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all,  even  Uie  lowest  classes  of  tlw  people,  and  encoura 
pliilanlhropy.    ll  led  in  litis  coiintr>'  to  Uic  revival  of  Calvia- 
ism,  and  to  activity  within  the  Church.    The  famous  poet. 
Bildenlijk,  who  published  strong  poems  against  unbelief 
and  (he  Revolulion,  had  already  written  tti  1810.  that  Ibe 
condition  ot  the  Rcfomurd  Church  wa&  such  as  to  necessi- 
tate separation  from  it,  and  be  a^ain  repeated  this  convic- 
tion ill  a  letter  to  Da  Costa  in  1825.    The  idea  of  separaUoa 
became  more  familiar  here  by  the  force  of  tbc  example  of  tht 
free  Church  at  Geneva.     Here  and  there  small  scpcrations 
occtirred,  e.g.  at  Axel,    llie  thought  and  necessity  of  $epar~ 
ation  was  felt  in  all  circles.  ^m 

The  most  important  and  most  highly  blessed  of  these^^ 
separations  was  that  which  commenced  in  1834,  and  which 
gradually  spread  over  the  whole  land.    Tlie  minister  of  tht 
congregation  at  Ubrum  in  Graningcn.  Hendrik  Dc  Cccfc, 
ihroiif^h  discourse  with  pious  pc<.>ple  and  through  reading  tbe 
Institutes  of  Calvin,  arrived  at  tltc  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
In  18.^3  he  came  forward  against  two  ministers  who  were 
denominated  by  him  "wolves  in  the  shecpfold  of  Christ" 
Tliis  caused  his  suspension,  though  at  first  he  retained  his  I 
stipend;  but  Uitcr,  December,  1833,  he  had  to  forego  it  for 
two  years.  A  publication,  which  he  issued  at  this  time  against 
ttie  Ev.-ingelical  Hymns,  brou^iit  about  his  disiiiis&al.  May 
a9th,  1834.  After  due  consideration,  De  Cock  decided  to 
separate  with  his  Presbytery  and  the  larger  part  of  his  con- 
gregation. .'\nd  he  judged  now  that  this  was  not  only  his 
duty,  but,  according  to  Article  27  and  28  of  the  l>ulch  Con-      , 
fession  of  Faith,  the  duty  equally  of  all  Ijelievers.     In  an^| 
"Address  ,and  Appeal  to  the  Faithful  in  the  Nctherlamls",  he™ 
exhorted  them  to  aw.ike  to  their  responsibilities  as  believers, 
to  separate  from  the  false  Church,  and  to  join  the  true  on&J 
Soon  there  were  withdrawals  and  separations  elsewhere,  e.g.] 
at  Gcnderen,  iin<ler  H.  P.  .Scholtc;  at  Hattcm.  under  A.! 
Bnunmclkamp :  at  Drogcham.  under  S.  van  Vclzcn.  etc] 
The  call.  "Come  out  of  B.ibcl".  resounded  throughout  the] 
land. 
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in  the  beg^inning,  the  congregations  which  lutt 
lied  lacked  good  oi^nization,  intelligent  leatlcr- 
ship,  internal  harmony.  Very  soon  dissensions  of  all  surta 
arose  concerning  bairtism.  Church  discipline,  official  dress, 
the  necessity  for  the  universal  preaching  of  grace,  but  above 
all,  the  liberty  extended  to  them  by  the  government,  and  the 
advisability  of  accepting  it.  Separation  was  not  regarded  as 
right  by  the  government.  Before  1834  the  Lhitch  govern- 
ment had  several  times  shown  opposition  to  th<:  citab- 
lishment  of  .separated  religious  meetings.  Conductors  of 
such  meetings  were  at  that  time  cither  condemned  to  pay 
a  fine  or  coinuiitied  to  prison,  and  the  meetings  were  dis- 
persed. But  when  the  minister  of  the  King  signified  his 
disapproval  of  separation  and  admonished  the  congrega- 
tions to  return  to  the  discipline  of  the  Synod,  persecution 
became  rampant.  The  police  and  tlte  courts  of  justice 
obtained  authority  to  act  against  those  who  had  separated. 
Even  the  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  preferred  a 
rcfincst  to  the  government  to  the  effect  that  it  shotdd  not 
allow  the  separated  to  hold  religious  meetings  and  should 
hinder  the  establishment  of  separated  congregations.  All 
men  of  standing  approved  of  the  persecution.  Journals  and 
periodicals  expressed  satisfaction  with  the  measures  taken 
against  the  separated.  In  some  places  even  the  rabble  was 
ur^ed  to  commit  against  them  all  sorts  of  insults  and  annoy- 
ances. Fines,  imprisonment,  and  billetting  of  troops  in  pri- 
vate bouses  were  the  order  of  the  day.  Only  a  few  dared  to 
protest  against  this  religious  intolerance,  notably,  the  noMe 
Grocn  van  Prinstcrer.  Foreign  countries  gave  utteraitce  to 
more  expressive  language. 

On  December  nth,  1835,  a  ministerial  note  was  issued, 
which  signi5ed  that  His  Majesty  the  King  had  heard  with 
the  greatest  sorrow  that  it  was  the  intention  of  some  con- 
gregations to  separate  from  the  established  Reformed 
Church  and  to  form  private  societies:  that  the  King  could 
not  give  his  sanction  or  constitutional  protection  until  it  was 
apparent  that  the  public  peace  and  safety  would  in  no  wise 
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be  disturbed;  aAd  that  therefore  the  new  congregatioos 
shouJd  send  in  iheir  regulations,  in  which  nothing  could  be 
allowed  which  woiitd  encroach  on  ihe  prosperity,  righu  or 
privileges  of  the  established  Reformed  Churcli. 

The  first  Synod  of  the  separated  congri^tions,  which 
sat  from  March  and  to  March  12th,  1836,  at  Amsterdam, 
asserted  that  they  represented  the  Reformed  Churches  in  Ihe 
Netlierlands,  that  they  had  only  cast  off  the  anti-Reiomied 
form  of  Church  govcnmiciit,  but  that  they  had  not  lefi  the; 
Church  itself;  that  they  were  therefore  the  old  RcformedC:*^ 
Dutch  Qiurch  and  had  a  right  to  the  goods,  possessions  antli^  ■ 
revanies  of  the  Qiurch,  but  would  nevertheless  renounce 
these  rights,  desiring  only  liberty  to  hold  public  religious^-^ 
meetings. 

The  government,  however,  showed  no  increased  friend 

liness  towards  this  attitude  of  the  separated  congregations,  .^  - 
but  answered  by  issuing  a  royal  decree,  July  5th.  1836,  to* 
the  effect  that  it  looked  upon  the  claim  of  the  separated  lo- 
the  title  of  Reformed  Churches  as  usurpation,  and  that  it 
prohibited  their  meetings:  that  if  there  were  still  some  who 
would  form  separated  congregations,  they  must  ask  per- 
mission from  the  government  in  an  address  signed  by  each 
individual,  imdcrtaking  to  provide  for  themselves,  to  expect 
no  help  from  the  government,  and  not  to  encroach  em  any  '*^- 

possession  of  the  Reformed  Church,     This  decree  of  the  ^*' 

government  caiu»xl  great  dissension  among  the  separated.  * 

Some,  for  example  the  congregation  of  Utrecht,  were  of  ^^ 

opinion  that  it  was  advisable  to  obtain  liberty  of  worship  on  '^ 

those  conditions.   But  many  felt  scruples  at  surrendering  the  ^ 

name  "Reformed  Church",  at  receiving  recognition  only  as  a  "* 

group  or  society  of  persons,  and  at  losing  claim  to  the  titles 
or  possessions  of  the  Reformed  Church.  In  this  way 
schism  arose  between  the  so-called  "Separated  Congrtga- 
tions".  and  the  "Congregations  under  the  Cross." 

After  the  abdication  of  William  I  in  the  year  1840,  the 
persecution  gradually  ceased,  and  the  cause  of  the  discord 
was  also  practically  eliminated.  By  degrees  there  arose  more 
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unity,  order,  organization.  Among  the  Separated  Congre- 
gations this  was  very  much  promoted  by  the  foundation  of 
the  theological  school  at  Kampen  in  1854.  Previous  to 
this,  students  in  theology  had  received  instruction  from 
ministers  severalty,  so  that  there  existed  great  differences 
in  opinion  and  divisions  into  schools.  But  in  1854  an  end  was 
put  to  this.  Ail  the  ministers  of  the  Church  were  from 
henceforth  educated  in  the  same  school  and  the  unity  of  the 
Church  increased.  The  period  i834-i854  was  in  many 
respects  a  period  of  persecution,  discord,  and  dissension. 
But  after  1854  a  time  of  growth  began  for  the  Separated 
Churches.  In  1869  the  reunion  of  the  Separated  Congrega- 
tions and  the  Congregations  under  the  Cross  was  brought 
about,  under  the  new  name  of  Christian  Reformed  Church ; 
and  as  such  the  Church  was  at  length  recognized  by  the 
government,  on  the  basis  of  a  general  code  of  rules,  which 
was  sent  in.  Its  honor  and  glory  consisted  more  and  more  in 
being  a  free  Churdi,  free  from  the  State.  At  first  some  still 
maintained  th.it  they  were  the  old  Reformed  Church,  and 
that  they  had  a  right  to  the  possessions  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Oiurch  and  to  assistance  from  the  government.  But 
other  influences  brought  about  a  different  opinion.  Even  at 
the  commencement  of  the  separation  some  came  under  the 
influences  of  (he  Swiss  Revival,  especially  that  of  Vinet, 
which  advocated  the  separation  of  Church  from  State.  The 
Synod  of  Utrecht.  September  2ist-Octobcr  ilth.  1837  had 
already  proclaimed  this  principle.  I.^ter  on.  it  was  especially 
promoted  by  the  deputies  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Oiurch 
of  Scotland,  who  for  the  first  time  were  present  at  the  Synod 
of  Hoogeveen,  i860  (Dr.  James  Harper,  Dr.  William 
Peddy,  and  Mr.  John  Derk  Peddie).  Since  then  the  con- 
viction has  grown  more  and  more  among  the  Separated 
Churches  that  Ihey  must  be  free  from  the  State. 

Bui  many  Christians,  even  of  Rcformetl  convictions, 
remained  in  the  Reformed  Church,  and  had  earnest  scruples 
against  separation.  These  friends,  however,  brought  to- 
gether by  the  Revival,  and  held  together  by  the  fear  of 
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Eieparation,  were  not  unanimoiis  among  theimelves.  Tbcy 
were  St  variance  witli  each  other  o«  several  |)oints :  on  Re- 
formed ctodrines.  especially  predestination  and  partkular 
grace,  on  the  l>utch  Reformed  Church  and  its  condttton,  on 
the  truth  and  worth  of  the  Articles  uf  Confession,  on  the 
State,  education,  politics,  etc  In  particular,  there  were  two 
parties.  The  first  was  the  "Ethical",  which  sought  to  pro- 
mote the  Pietist  element  in  the  Kcvival,  represented  in  Uic 
German  "Verniittelungstheologie".  especially  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye".  It  took  its  starting  point 
from  the  regenerated  subject,  placed  purity  of  life  before 
doctrine,  and  tried  to  deduce  from  that  life  all  the  objective 
truths  in  Scripture  and  in  the  Confession  of  Faith.  Tlw 
chief  object  of  the  Church  is  not  doctrine  and  its  mainten- 
ance, but  the  living,  liclieving  congi'egation.  This  congre- 
gation is  the  backbone  and  inspiration  of  the  Church,  finding 
expression  in  the  articles  of  Confession,  which  arc  merely  an 
imperfect  and  variable  code  of  life.  Therefore  it  is  of  no 
use  to  maintain  doctrine,  confession,  and  discipline,  abso- 
lutely and  judicially:  ethical  preaching,  moral  discipline,  and 
renewing  by  the  Holy  Ghost  are  the  only  things  of  value. 
If  men  are  converted  and  life  is  renewed,  all  Ihat  is  neccs- 
sar>'  is  gained.  Until  this  can  be  accomplished,  the  confused 
state  of  the  Church  must  be  meekly  endured  as  being  the 
will  of  God.  By  degrees  this  "Ethical"  party  deviated  more 
and  more  from  the  other  in  opinion  on  matters  concerning 
the  schooh,  Omrches,  politics,  the  theological  faculty,  etc. 

The  opposite  party  was  led  by  the  renowned  Groen  van 
Prinstcrer,  born  1801.  died  1876.  He  was  a  son  of  the  Re- 
vival, but  also  a  disciple  of  Bilderdijk.  who,  with  his  poetical 
genius,  combatted  in  principle  all  Deism,  Rationalism.  Pelag- 
ianism,  and  Revolutionary  ideas ;  was  always  zealous  for  the 
sovereignty  of  God;  and  by  his  teaching  of  our  national  his- 
tory at  Leiden  arou-sed  in  many  students  a  taste  for  historical 
research.    On  this  account,  Groen,  who  was  a  lawyer  and 

'See  "Recent  Dojcmatic  Thouicht  in  the  Kethertands",  f^tbyttricm 
and  Rtformtd  Revittv,  April,  i89>t  P  -^>- 
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w«1l  versed  in  the  history  of  his  own  land,  retraced  his  steps 
back  to  the  great  truths  of  the  Reformation,  thoroughly  en- 
tered into  the  significance  of  Calvinism,  endeavored  to  live  as 
a  Christian,  with  knowledge  of  history  and  statecraft,  and 
maintaHed  the  Reformed  character  of  the  nation,  of  the 
State,  of  the  school,  and  also  of  the  Church.  As  to  the  last, 
ntany  had  before  this  time  overtured  the  Synod  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  to  maintain  the  Reformed  doctrine.  In 
1835  many  petitions  had  been  presented  to  the  Synod  to 
this  effect,  hut  this  important  matter  was  always  lightly 
dismissed.  The  Synod  would  not  involve  itself,  thought 
itself  incompetent  to  judge,  declared  the  time  was  not  ripe. 
The  movement  was,  however,  pressed  forward.  In  1841 
the  Rev.  B.  Moorrees  presented  a  petition  to  the  Synod  with 
8790  signatures  for  the  enforcement  of  the  old  form  of 
subscription  for  the  ministers  and  the  maintenance  of  doc- 
trine. But  this  important  question  was  again  lightly  dis- 
patched by  the  Synod,  which  declared  the  tone  of  the 
petition  unbecoming  and  satisfied  itself  with  the  declaration 
that  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  was  not  "liberal",  that  it 
had  a  form  of  Confession,  of  which  the  "substance  and  main 
point"  were  still  efTectual.  But  it  was  careful  not  to  say 
wherein  this  "substance  and  main  point"  consisted. 

In  the  following  year  (1842)  many  petitions  were  again 
presented  to  the  Synod,  in  particular,  the  one  by  the  seven 
"Gentlemen  of  the  Hague".  Grocn  van  Prinstcrcr  was  the 
leader  among  these.  They  sent  in  a  petition  concerning  the 
authority  of  the  Form  of  Unity,  the  academic  education  of 
the  ministers,  the  mutual  connection  between  elementary  in- 
struction and  the  Church,  and  the  modification  of  the  Con- 
sistory. Thc}-  declared  that  the  Synod  itself  did  not  main- 
tain the  substance  and  main  point  of  doctrine,  that  it 
permitted  all  kinds  of  false  doctrine,  that  it  was  very 
ambiguous,  and  they  therefore  asked  from  thc  Synod  a 
clear  and  positive  declaration  that  the  main  pmnts  of  doctrine 
should  be  the  guide  for  preaching  and  education.  Tliey 
wished  above  everything  for  straightforwardness  and  clear- 
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ness.  But  this  was  what  the  Synod  could  not.  and  would iM 
give.  Unbelief  liad  gradually  increased  in  the  Church,  ml 
denial  of  the  truths  of  Christianity  had  become  more  geneni. 
On  this  account  a  fitorm  broke  out  against  the  petiiioncn. 
The  Synod  of  1843  was  beseiged  with  petitions  sent  intrr 
the  opposite  side,  and  only  declared  therefore  that  it  adhcrttl  , 
to  its  answer  given  in  1841.  ^BHI 

Between  the  years  1841-1843  it  became  dear  that  Sn-      ' 
ceming  the  syMcm  of  Church  government  there  were  two 
parties,  the  "ethical"  and  tlie  "judicial  confessional". 

The  "judicial  confessional"  parly  continued  to  cherish  the 
hope  that  it  would  be  righted  at  last  by  the  Synod,     But 
gradually  the  hope  abated.    The  downgrade  movcntent  was 
going  on.     The  Supranaturatistic  party  was  stKceeded  bjr 
the  Groningen,  and  this  in  its  time  by  the  "Modem"  one. 
The  nomination  of  anti-Reformed  ministers,  such  as  Rut- 
gers van  dcr  Loeff  at  I^cidcn,  1S46:  Mc>'boom  at  Amster- 
dam, 1854;  Zaalbei;g  at  the  Hague.  1864.  was  approved  of 
by  the  Board.    In  fact,  liberty  in  doctrine  was  conceded.    It 
was  more  and  more  evident  that  the  clause  in  Article  II  of 
the  general  code,  "maintenance  of  doctrine",  was  misleading. 
The  hope  of  the  orthodox  party  that  they  would  receive 
satisfaction  from  the  Board  was  more  and  more  abandoned. 

The  adherents  of  the  Confession  on  this  account  retired 
more  and  more  within  their  own  circle,  especially  after  the 
year  1854.  Several  societies  were  established  to  bind  them 
together,  and  to  strengthen  them  to  act  in  concurrence  for 
the  maintenance  and  vindication  of  the  doctrine  and  claims 
of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  Among  these  adherents, 
however,  discord  was  soon  again  evident.  Some  withdrew 
into  their  own  circles,  seeking  gradually  to  acquire  a  major- 
ity by  influencing  the  congregations  regarding  the  Confes- 
sion, to  alter  the  tone  of  the  Boards,  and  in  this  manner  to 
renovate  the  Church.  They  therefore  wished  to  have  no  hos- 
tility against  the  Boards;  indeed,  though  they  felt  that  the 
fonnc<l  and  Presbyterian  in  all  particulars,  they  rejoiced  that 
modification  of  the  code  of  the  Church  in  1852,  was  not  Re- 
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it  was  inucli  better  than  the  code  of  1816;  so  they  entered 
into  no  cotiHict  with  the  Boards  and  articles  of  the  code,  but 
only  with  unbelief.  They  wished  to  maintain  the  Dutch  Re- 
forme<l  Chnrcli  as  the  Ouirch  of  the  land,  to  avoid  strife, 
and  above  all  not  to  separate  from  it.  This  pariy  was 
specially  strong  in  Friesland,  and  was  well  defended  by  Dr. 
Vo9,  then  minister  of  the  congregation  in  that  province,  and 
later  in  .\nistcrdani. 

Other  members,  however,  influenced  by  G.  Groen  van 
Prinsterer,  developed  the  idea  after  1854  that  the  Boards 
were  not  worth  considering,  tliat  they  were  per  se  unlawful. 
anti-Hefonncd.  opposed  to  the  Confession  and  Church  dis- 
cipline, and  that  they  ought  therefore  to  be  withstood. 
With  this  party,  the  struggle  bocatne  more  and  more  acute 
iietween  the  Qmrch  and  the  Boards,  between  the  code  of 
or(lin.inces  and  doctrinal  Confession,  1 1  it  were  necessary,  in 
order  to  be  faithful  to  the  Confession,  they  thought  that  the 
members  ought  to  attack  the  ordinances.  These  ordinances 
were  the  principal  cause  of  the  distress  in  the  Church.  The 
organization  had  been  forced  on  the  Church  as  a  yoke,  had 
lieen  spread  over  her  like  a  net.  Reformation  of  the  Church 
ought  to  consist  in  throwing  off  this  orj^anization,  and  in 
replacing  it  by  another  more  suitable  to  Reformed  life. 

The  mouthpiece  and  leader  of  tliis  party  was  Dr.  A. 
Ku>-pcr,  bom  1837,  minister  at  Bcesd  1863,  at  Utrecht  1867. 
anfi  at  .\in8tcrdam  1870.  In  1874  he  tendered  hi.t  resigna- 
tion from  the  ministT^*,  choosing  a  political  career.  In  1880 
he  returned  to  Amsterdam,  was  made  an  elder  In  the 
Church,  and  exercised  a  mighty  influence  over  a  ilnmeroiis 
party.  It  may  be  said  th.-jt  after  his  appearance  in  Utrecht 
the  ideal  of  his  life  was  the  reformation  of  the  Church  by 
means  of  liberation  from  the  organization  which  had  been 
forced  upon  it.  Deeply  convinced  of  the  contradictions  in 
the  cornlition  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  he  strove  to 
malce  tlie  local  churches  independent,  by  binding  them  to- 
gether confcdcratcly,  and  thi-n  casting  off  altogether  as  a 
ydce  and  snare,  the  enforced  organization. 
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The  beginning  of  this  movement  was  in  Amsterdam.  In 
that  city  there  was  a  strong  Reformed  party  of  adherents  to 
the  Cotifession.    Several  times  small  conflicts  arose  betvrtsi 
orthodox  members  of  the  Consistory  and  "Modem"  minis- 
ters.   If  it  was  (lossible  that  the  reformation  should  succctd 
anywhere,  it  would  be  from  this  centre,  and  so  spread 
over  the  whole  land.     From  1867.  when  Dr.  Kuypcr  begin 
to  speak  concerning  the  Church,  up  to  1885.  such  matters 
as   the  unlawfulness   of   the    Boards,   the   anti-Re fortneJ 
character  uf   the  organization,   the  independence  of  \U 
local  churches,  and  the  necessity  of  casting  o(T  the  organiu- 
tion,  were  fully  investigated  and  explained.     Among  the 
many  things  which  aided  in  promoting  the  sense  of  free- 
dom and  self-reliance  in  the  local  churches,  were  the  conflict 
in  the  political  world  against  State^bsolutism ;  the  struggle 
for  the  free  school,  which  originated  from  the  parents;  the 
prejKiration  and  foundation  of  the  Free  University  by  a 
special  society;  the  restitution  by  tlie  Synod  in  1866  of  the 
nomination  of  ministers,  elders,  and  deacons,  to  Church 
members;  the  restitution  in  the  same  year  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  revenues  to  the  local  churches,  etc. 

In  1S85  matters  came  to  a  crisis  in  Amsterdam.  The 
Consistory  refused  to  give  testimonials  as  to  moral  character 
to  disciples  of  certain  "Modem"  ministers,  who  needed  lliem 
according  to  the  regulations,  in  order  to  be  confirmed  in  a 
neighboring  "Modem"  Church,  and  afterwards  to  be  enroll- 
ed as  members  of  their  own  local  church.  The  classical  Board 
did  not  condemn  this  refusal,  but  declared  that  it  ought  to  be 
tiased  on  personal  examination  of  the  said  disciples.  The 
provincial  Board,  however,  ordered  the  Consistory  (October 
26th,  1885)  to  issue  the  testimonials  in  six  weeks  time,  and 
shortly  afterwards,  when  an  appeal  to  the  deputy  of  the 
Synod  was  not  admitted,  before  January  8th,  1886. 

So  the  Consistory  of  Amsterdam  had  to  decide,  either  to 
submit,  or  to  proceed  with  suspension  and  dismissal  in  view. 
It  adopted  the  latter  course,  but  in  the  meantime  took  meas- 
ures to  ensure  that  the  revenues  of  the  Church  were  retained 
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in  a  legal  manner,  in  case  of  suspension  and  dismissal  Am- 
sterdam possessed  free  administration. 

Previously  to  this,  in  April,  1875.  the  Consistory  had  en- 
forced a  rule  on  the  Church  wanlens  intended  to  safeguard 
the  revenues  against  possible  violation  by  the  classical,  pro- 
vindal,  or  synOdical  Boards,  and  to  insure  all  claim  to  them 
to  the  Church  wardens,  the  Consistory  and  the  congregations. 
During  the  struggle  in  the  last  months  of  1885.  a  change  in 
this  rule  was  proposed  by  the  Consistory  to  the  effect  that 
the  deputies  of  administration  should  be  obliged  to  adhere  to 
any  Consistorj'  which  hatl  bct-n  suspcndctl,  dismissed,  or 
replaced  by  another  for  determining  to  maintain  the  Word  of 
God  in  a  controversy.  This  change  in  Article  14  was  carried 
by  80  votes,  and  adopted  by  the  Consistory  December  14th, 
1885.  The  classical  Board  meanwhile,  was  on  its  guard, 
being  kept  infonned  of  all  that  was  going  on  by  Dr.  Vos, 
minister  at  /Vmsterdam,  and  therefore  a  member  of  the 
Consi-Mory  and  Secretary  of  the  Board.  The  following  day, 
tlic  Board  asked  for  information;  suspended  the  80  voters, 
January  4lh,  1886;  imdertook  on  its  own  responsibility 
"what  is  of  the  Consistory";  and  issued  the  testimonials  the 
same  day.  At  the  same  time  the  Board  wrote  to  all  Dutch 
Reformed  Consistories  to  inform  them  of  the  suspension, 
and  to  wani  them  against  violating  the  rules.  The  Board 
also  ordered  the  sexton  to  take  care  that  no  meeting  of  the 
suspended  Consistory  should  assemble  in  the  chaplcr-house. 

The  orig^itial  cause  of  contention  had  been  the  testimonials. 
This  was  now  totally  superseded  by  the  question  of  admin- 
istration,— as  to  which  were  the  lawful  Consistories  and 
Church  wardens,  and  who  had  the  right  of  possession  to  the 
chapter-house  of  the  new  Church-  This  was  the  cause  of 
several  disagreeable  and  even  violent  conflicts.  Kuyper  and 
Vos  were  on  opposite  sides  with  their  parties,  and  each 
claimed  to  be  in  the  right.  But  Kuypcr's  party  was  defeated. 
After  long  deliberation  the  Synod  confirmed  the  dismissal 
of  the  suspended  members,  December  ist.  r886.  which  had 
been  already  done  by  the  provincial  Board.  July  ist,  1886. 
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and  l^  the  synodus  contracla  September  24th,  1S86,  aoi 
they  were  excluded  for  an  indefinite  period  from  the  benefiiti 
of  Church  privileges,  and  from  accepting  ecclesiutial 
offices.  All  claim  to  the  possession  and  admintstratioo  o( 
tJie  emoluments  of  the  Church  was  denied  to  them. 

The  suspended  and  di<in)issed  Consistory  now  resolved  to 
cast  off  the  yoke  of  the  synodal  organization,  December  16th. 
1886.  to  bring  into  force  again  tlie  system  of  Church  iliv 
ciphne  of  I>)rl   (1618),  to  adopt  the  name  of  the  Duuh 
Reformed  Chui'chcs.  not  to  press  the  claim  to  tlie  buildings 
and  revenues  of  the  Reformed  Church  for  the  present,  and 
for  this  cause  to  appear  as  the  "doleerendc"  Churches.    Tlw 
Consistory   resolved   further  to  resume   public  services  oa 
Sunday  and  to  communicate  all  that  had  occurred  to  the 
members  of  the  Church.     About  20,000  members  accom- 
panied tile  dismissed  Consistory. 

Throughout  the  country  the  conflict  in  Amsterdam  pro- 
duced a  great  sensation.  Declarations  of  sympathy  came 
simultaneously  from  all  directions.  In  many  congregations, 
if  not  all  the  members,  yet  a  portion  of  them,  drew  around 
tlie  suspended.  A  Reformed  Ecclesiastical  Congress  met  at 
Amsterdam,  from  January  iith-i4th,  tSS?,  to  deliberate 
about  casting  off  the  synodal  hierarchy.  Many  congrega- 
ti<His  followed  Ihe  examide  of  Amslcrdam  that  year.  At  the 
"Synodal  Convention"  of  the  liberate^l  Gmrches  held  at  I 
Rotterdam,  June  28th.  1887,  seventy-one  Churches  were 
represented,  and  this  number  grew  to  about  200.  At  this 
convention  the  question  of  entering  into  relations  or  even 
union  with  the  Christian  Reformed  Church  was  thus  early 
brought  into  discu^sioiL  ■ 

The  members  of  this  Church  criticized  the  action  of  the  ■ 
Dutch  Rcfomicd  Churches  in  very  difTerenl  ways.  Some 
were  enthusiastic,  and  greeted  the  "doleantic"  with  undimin- 
ished friendliness,  others  did  not  conceal  that  they  disap- 
proved of  much  in  the  "doleantie".  A  third  group  believed 
that  nottvithstanding  all  difTcrcnces,  union  was  necessary, 
because  ordered  by  the  Word  of  God.     Negotiations  wer« 
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«Mitcre<1  into  semi-officially  between  persons  of  influence  in 
l^oth  Churches,  at  the  close  of  1887.  and  the  beginning  of 
X  888;  also  in  June.  1888  at  the  Synod  of  the  Dutch  Reform- 
^Mi  Churches  at  Utrecht,  and  in  August  1888  at  that  of  the 
Christian  Reformed  Church  at  Assen.  but  it  soon  became 
ob>-ious  thai  serious  differences  existed.  The  diief  of  these 
■were  three  in  number. 

The  first  concerned  the  code  of  rules  which  the  Christian 
Refonned  Church  in  i86g  had  sent  lo  the  government. 
and  on  the  ground  of  which  it  was  recogniied  by  the 
government.  The  "dolccrendc"  Churches  had  had  so  many 
experiences  of  rules  anti  synodal  hierarchy,  that  they  had 
strong  objections  to  this  code,  considered  it  a  collegial- 
isiic  abuse,  an<l  made  the  abolition  of  it  a  conditio  sine 
^tta  non  of  union.  Many  in  tlie  Christian  Reformed 
Church,  notwithstanding,  were  not  inclined  to  acknowledge 
'faese  scruples  as  sound  objections,  yet  nobody  defended  the 
<Oile  as  necessary  for  the  existence  and  growth  of  the 
Cliurch.  It  began  to  be  owned  more  and  more  that  this  code 
cc»uld  be  abolished  without  any  detriment,  that  doctrine  and 
Church  discipline  were  all  that  were  necess3r>'  for  a  foimda- 
'ion.  and  that  the  govcrmnent,  quite  contrary  to  former 
'■nies.  need  have  no  scruple  in  recognizing,  on  the  ground  of 
"»esc  two  things  alone,  the  Christian  Reformed  Church,  and 
^so  in  warranting  their  possessions.  The  Synod  of  Lceu- 
**arden.  1891.  resolved  almost  unanimously  to  repeal  this 
^*>tle,  and  so  to  remove  the  obstacle  to  union. 

The  second  point  of  difTcrcnce  concerned  the  matter  of 
''6 formation,  and  was  of  a  more  serious  nature.  Certain 
"^onsistories  and  coiiKrcKtitions  had  also  at  an  early  date 
•"ctircd  from  the  Reformed  Cluirch.  But  after  the  general 
"lovement  of  separation  in  1834,  these  had  become  ever 
'^ore  isolated.  Tlie  Christian  Reformed  Church  had  grown 
''>  degrees  to  be  an  independent  Qmrch,  set  over  against  the 
^Utch  Reformed  Church,  and  shut  off  by  a  fixed  or^niza- 
*'On.  But  the  "dolcercnde"  Churches  could  not  at  first  acquire 
*^ch  a  position,  nor  feel  themselves  independent.    .Ml  things 
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wtrc  slill  in  movement  and  developmenl.  There  were  still 
occasional  separations  from  the  Reformed  Church  of  larger 
or  smaller  communities,  under  the  lead  of  the  Consistory. 
They  still  hoped  for  the  liberation  of  ail,  or  at  least,  the 
greater  number  of  local  Qiurchcs.  Therefore  they  would 
not  shut  themselves  off  entirely  from  the  Dutch  Reformed. 
Church,  and  organize  themselves,  but  considered  that  thcjr 
were  standing,  not  in  opposition  to  the  Church  itself,  but 
only  to  the  reorganization  which  had  been  forced  on  it 
They  also  hoped  here  and  there  to  gain  possession  again 
of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  by  sentence  of  the  court 
They  would  not  say  they  were  sei>arated,  but  only  "dole- 
antie",  that  is,  congregations  that  were  precisely  tlie. 
same  as  formerly,  but  which  had  cast  off  the  yoke  of 
the  Synod,  had  returned  to  the  old  system  of  Churct 
discipline,  but  were  for  a  time  disregarded  in  their  true' 
position,  and  were  therefore  "dolent".  This  feeling  was 
in  some  instances  so  strong,  that  they  only  built  wooden 
churches,  persisted  in  calling  all  members  of  the  local  Dutch 
Reformed  communities  members  of  the  Church,  and  assist- 
ed the  poor.  f 

But  here  time  brought  experience.  Gradually  all  these 
ideals  vanished.  The  action  of  the  "doleantie"  had  its  day. 
Those  who  remained  under  the  synodal  oi^nization  every- 
where had  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  assigned  to  them.  The 
hope  of  the  liberation  of  all  the  churches  was  baffled. 
Separation  became  more  and  more  obvious  between  those 
who  remained  in  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  and  those 
who  sided  with  the  movement  of  the  "doleantie".  This 
difference  was  evidently  more  a  theoretical  than  a  practi- 
cal one.  Every  day  it  decreased  in  importance.  So,  as 
early  as  1892  the  two  Churches  united  on  the  basis  of 
doctrine  and  of  the  system  of  Church  discipline;  the  mat- 
ter of  reformation  remained  an  open  question.  The  differ- 
ences between  them  were  really  of  the  past.  The  Christian 
Reformed  congregations  gave  up  their  collegiate  rule;  the 
"doleerende"    Churches    recognized    themselves    as    really 
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separated.  Together  they  have  sinct-  1892  borne  the  naine 
of  ihe  Kefomieil  Qiurches  in  the  Netherlands,  about  700 
tn  Dumber,  with  350,cx)o  members,  and  550  ministers. 

The  third  difference  was  respecting  the  theological  cduca- 

ficxi  of  the  students  for  the  ministry.     The  Christian  Rt> 

fciitned   Church   had    loiinded    her   theological    school    at 

^"^^^UTipcn  in   1854,  and  it  had   been  most  highly  blessed. 

r'inere  was  a  gjinnasiuin  connected  with  it  having  a  (h-e 

J'^ars'  course,  independently  organiKd,  with  five  masters 

3»^ «!  sixty  pupils-    The  theological  sclioo!  had  a  four  years' 

c^^^'wrsc  (one  prcjaratory  year  and  three  years  of  theology) 

w  »  th  five  professors,  two  lecturers,  and  sixty-eight  students, 

^■«^»th  .schools,  were  founded  and  supported  by  the  Church, 

*■"*  <1  were  under  the  superintendence  of  curators,  who  were 

*^-^*o  appointed  by  the  Church. 

The  "doleerende"  Churches,  however,  had  been  in  con- 

'M="^=nion  with  the  Free  University  since  1887.    This  institution 

*  ^^Ls  founded  bj'  private  persons,  all  of  whom  liclonged  to 

'^^s  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  in  1880,  and  had  absolutely 

^^^^^^    ecclesiastical  character.     This  university  stands  on  the 

^'^>-^isof  "Reformed  principles".    There  was  no  reason  f>crse 

*'  ^~»y  it  should  be  connected  with  the  "dolcantie",  but  its 

P'*~«:3fessors  were  the  leaders  of  the  "doleantic".    The  theo- 

'^^■^^cal  students  examined  by  the  Free  University  could  not 

^"^^tain  calls;  the  "doleercnde"  Churches  were  in  need  of 

"*  »  tiisters.   In  this  manner  there  arose  a  connection  between 

*'^^an.    In  1891  a  loose  connection  was  made,  and  deputies 

"'"^  re  also  apiwintcd  in  the  name  of  the  Churches,  who  were 

t^    have  superintendence  over  the  Reformed  character  of  the 

ii^struction. 

^Vhcn  the  union  took  place  in  1892,  these  connections 
^'■^rc  maintained,  and  the  theological  school  at  Kampcn  was 
^'^Icnowledged  by  all  the  Churches  as  their  own  institution. 
^"*  solution  of  the  question  whether  it  should  be  united  to 
'^  other  institution  was  put  off  till  later.  At  the  Synods  at 
^■"(li  in  1893,  and  at  Middleburgh  in  1896.  attempts  were 
""^^ie   to    unite   the   two   institutions,    but    without    result. 
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Later  the  question  again  catne  up.  but  the  Synod  at  GroQ* 
ingcn,  Auguitt.  1B99,  niaiiitaincd  the  status  qiuf.  The  union 
of  the  two  schools  seemed  to  be  impossible.  But  the  separ- 
ation is  certainly  a  drawback.  Each  institution  represents  a 
(lifFcrcnt  party,  niakes  the  difference  between  them  pcnnan- 
ent.  continues  the  different  historical  traditions  of  separ- 
ation and  'ddeantie".  They  are  therefore  disadvantageous 
to  the  union  and  growth  of  (lie  Churches, 

At  the  several  Syn<xls,  which  arc  held  every  third  year, 
attempts  have  continually  been  made  to  unite  these  insti- 
tutions, but  without  result.  Each  still  represents  a  different 
parly  and  keeps  alive  the  historical  traditions  of  "sciar- 
ation"  and  "dolcantic".  thougli  the  antagonism  between 
them  is  diminishing  more  and  more,  especially  since  the 
nomination  of  two  professors  from  the  theological  school 
at  Kampcn  to  the  Free  University  in  4\nisterdam,  as  well  as 
that  of  a  disciple  of  the  latter  institution  to  tlie  professor- 
ship of  dogmatic  theology  at  the  theological  school  at  Kam- 
pcn. So  it  may  Ijc  hoped  that  the  union  o£  these  two  insti- 
tutions will  be  accomplished  in  later  years,  especially  as  tlie 
cost  of  both  is  too  great  for  the  Churches  to  support. 

Although  these  Reformed  Churches  have  a  large  number 
of  adherents,  and  exercise  undeniable  influence.  the>'  must 
beware  of  over-estimating  themselves.  The  population  of 
the  Netherlands  amounts  at  the  present  day  to  more  than 
five  and  a  half  millions.  To  the  old  Dutch  Reformed  Church 
belong  about  2.200,00a  members.  This  Church  is  still  up- 
held very  warmly  by  many.  It  suffered  very  little  from  the 
movement  of  the  "dolcantic".  which  rather  spurred  it  on 
to  greater  activity  than  before.  It  is.  however,  very  much 
divided  within  itself  and  therefore  does  not  exercise  such  an 
influence  over  the  people,  as  it  ought  to  do  in  view  of  its 
numerous  adherents.  No  less  than  four  parties  arc  fight- 
ing for  supremacy  in  the  local  congregations  and  in  the 
different  Boards.  They  differ  from  each  other  not  only  in 
unimportant  (|uestions  concerning  government  and  drsd> 
pline,  but  also  in  the  chief  points  of  doctrine  and  belief. 
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On  liie  authority  of  the  Scripfures,  the  person  and  work  of 
Oirisi,  the  personality  am!  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  on 
sin  and  grace,  and  the  whole  conception  of  Christianity, 
there  rei^s  the  widest  possible  ditference  of  opinioru  The 
Dutch  Refomied  Church  is  a  kingdom  which  is  divided 
against  itself,  and  it  maintains  its  existence  as  a  large 
"body  only  hy  financial  and  legal  bonds. 

After  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  comes  in  order  the 

Jioman  Catholic,  which  nimihers  not  less  than  i,6oo,000 

anembcrs,    Noiwithstanding  all  the  progress  of  this  Church 

in  inner  growth,  in  influence  and  activity,  it  does  not  increase 

in  membership  to  the  same  extent  as  Protestantism.     Ac- 

^x>rding  to  the  latest  statistics,  Roman  Catholics  form  no 

Jonger  two-tifths  of  the  population,  as  fonnerly,  but  about 

one-third.     Further  there  are  in  this  coimtry  about  100,000 

Jews,  65,000  Lutherans.  20,000  members  of  the  separated 

Lutheran  Church,  15,000  Arminians,  53,000  Memioniles.etc. 

-All  these  societies,  even  the  Jewish,  are  financially  assisted 

fcy  the  government,  though  in  ver>'  unequal  degrees;  the 

"vholc  assistance  to  all  the  Churches  amounts  every  year  to 

»norc  than  two  millions  of  guilders.     Only  the  Reformed 

<!lhurches  and  some  very  small  societies,  sucli  as  the  Irving- 

ites,  Moravians,  etc.,  receive  no  pecuniary  support. 

Voices  are  continually  heard  in  loud  demand  that  this 
"Anancial  bond  between  the  Churches  and  the  State  should  be 
severed  in  a  legal  manner,  and  with  due  regard  to  any  right 
to  this  assistance  which  has  come  down  to  the  Churches 
from  former  times.  But  these  voices  do  not  meet  with  much 
sympathy.  Tile  chances  are  not  large  that  such  a  financial 
separation  will  be  brought  about  in  the  ensuing  years.  And 
sometimes  fear  takes  possession  of  the  heart,  lest  the  radical 
■parties,  growing  in  power,  should  sever  the  connection  in  a 
violent  and  unjust  way.  as  they  have  now  done  in  France. 

A&  everywhere  else,  apostacy  from  the  old  Christian  faith 
grows  rapidly  in  the  Netherlands.  Sometimes  there  seems 
to  be  a  reaction,  a  fear  of  advancing  further  on  the  path  of 
negation,  but  in  general  the  current  of  the  times  is  away 
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from  Christ  and  His  cross.  Worshippii^  of  men,  adoration 
of  genius  and  of  matter,  boasting  of  absolute  prosperity, 
adherence  to  the  theory  of  evolution  in  the  past  and  in  the 
future  are  the  characteristics  of  our  day.  It  is  of  small  con- 
solation over  against  this  apostacy  in  the  civilized  world, 
that  in  the  heathen  world  missionary  work  is  advancing. 
Where  thousands  and  millions  in  the  former  turn  their 
backs  upon  Christianity,  and  even  adhere  to  Buddhism  and 
Mohammedanism,  to  spiritualism  and  theosophy,  there  are 
in  the  mission-field  but  tens  and  hundreds,  who  in  truth  are 
converted  to  Christianity.  Yet  we  are  of  good  heart.  It  is 
no  man,  but  Christ,  who  upholds  His  Church,  notwithstand- 
ing the  raging  of  hell.  He  is  King  also  in  this  century,  and 
He  will  reign  a  King,  till  He  Iiaa  put  all  His  enemies  under- 
Hts  feet. 

Amsterdam.  H.  Bavinck. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL  LITERATURE. 

pBiLosot^v  AS  A  Sautau    A  synopu'i  ot  the  wriiinsi  of  Dr.  PanI 
Canii,  conlaining  an  Introduclion  written  by  hiraielf,  summaries 
of  hU  books,  and  «  lln  of  anidcs  to  date.    Svu ;  pp.  ix,  213.    Oii- 
cago :    The  Open  Court   Pubtlthing   Company.     London  Ag«nti : 
Kcgan  P«ul.  Trubner,  French  &  Co.,  Ltd.    looa 
The  above  tiile-paBc  it  self-explanaiory.    The  book  which  it  describes 
'u  a  convincing  tcxtimotiy  to  the  induttry  and  to  llie  vcrutitity  of  its 
author.     It  catalogues  and  epitomties  some  fifty  bound  vduniet  and 

rKveral  hundred  editorial  ariicles  on  .ilmost  every  important  topic, 
ttlifiotu,  philostiphicul.  acientific,  htcrary,  and  aesthetic  Ail  of  these 
■re  unified  by  their  aim;  and  thai  is  ihe  refutation  of  agnoMicism.  on 
the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  establishment  of  a  philosophy,  and 
particularly  of  a  rtliition,  which  "tliall  be  able  to  stand  the  test  of 
scientitic  critique".  With  the  negative  aspect  of  thit  aim  we  lympathlze 
heartily.  Of  the  accomplishment  of  its  positive  purimie  we  see  no 
prospect  from  the  author's  monittic  stnndpoini.  Monism  contradicts 
the  deepett  facta  of  consciousnesi.  Whatever,  therefore,  it  may  be,  it 
cannot  be  »cicntilic 

Priufttom.  WtlXIAM  BUNTDN  GtOtUtt,  Ju. 


GENERAL  THEOLOGY. 

(Thk  N«w  Schaft  -  Heaioo  EncYCLnPEDM  op  Rjeucious  Knowledge. 
Based  on  the  Third  Edition  of  the  Reatencyklupadie  founded  by  J.  J. 
HnxoG  and  edited  by  Ai.iiKRr  Hauck.     Prepared  by  more  than 
six  hundred  scholars  and  specialists  under  the  supervision  of  Sam- 
uel   Macaulcy   Jaekaon,   D  D.,   LL.D.    with   a    distinguished    stafi 
of  associate  and  department  editors.     To  be  comi^eicil  in  twelve 
volumes,  large  quario,     Funk  and  Wagnulls  Company,  New  York 
and  London.    $5.00  per  volume  in  cloth.    Volume  VI.     InnoceaU 
to  Liuditer. 
According  to  the  summary  furnished  by  the  publishers,  this  volume 
has  Sii  patces,  in  which  667  topics  are  treated  by  171  collaborators.    Ow- 
ing to  the  part  of  the  alphabet  which  it  covers,  it  includes  a  relatively 
arge  number  of  lonK  and  important  articles,  for  example  InQuisttion, 
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Inicriptions,  Inpiration,  IrclAii<I.  ImiAcus,  [saiah,  Uta«l,  Italy,  James, 
jRnscn  snd  JanscnUit,  Japan,  Jetcmiali.  Jcroinc,  JcruMtkru,  Jcniit*. 
Jcwt,  Job,  Johii  and  the  writings  attributed  to  him,  Judea,  Jadgn, 
Jurisdiction  (Ecclcm»lical).  Justifi^tioo.  KaraitM,  Kmosif,  Kejri 
(Tower  of  the),  Kinndom  of  Goil,  Kings  (Books  of),  Knox,  KorvA, 
haMi  (Hebrew).  Leprosy,  Lcviics,  Libcnj-  (KdJsiou»],  LlturiEic&.  The 
mimlier  of  lew  iinportant  biblical  aniclc»  f»  ■Iw  reUtiveiy  large,  for 
example  thoM  on  Joel.  Jonah,  Jgshua,  Joash,  Jotham,  John  the  Bap- 
tilt,  ani!  niuneroiia  oUien. 

To  do  juiticc  to  such  a  work  as  ibit.  00c  ncedi  to  keep  iu  method) 
in  mind.  These  are  well  illustrated  in  the  present  vohrme  in  the  mo« 
iniportiiiii  article  it  comain*.  thai  on  Jcsos  Chtist.  This  article  ex- 
tends tt)  more  than  thitty-livc  co!umn»,  wilb  abum  seventeen  additional 
colunins  on  stipplenientary  lopie*.  Tlie  thirty-five  columns  arc  divided 
between  Dr.  B,  B.  Warfield  and  Dr.  B.  W.  Bacon,  the  (ornier  pre- 
senting the  view  that  U  commonly  received  in  the  Church,  and  the  ■ 
latter  the  modem  critical  view.  V 

Dr.  WarRcld's  presentation  is,  Rrst  of  all,  an  instance  in  refutation 
of  certain  charge*  that  are  often  made  againtt  conservative  scholars. 
Dr.  Bacon,  for  example,  contrasts  whut  he  reitards  as  correct  critical 
tnelhod  with  "the  hnrmonistic  method,  natisfying  to  an  age  which  made 
the  equal  value  and  errorlessnesi  of  oil  Biblical  wriiinita  its  point 
of  departure".  Explaining  this  by  details,  he  says;  "Whatever  each 
evangeliti  said  must  be  added  to.  or  dovetailed  tnto,  the  report  of 
every  oilier.  Discrepancies  could  be  ifpiorcd  or  explained  away. 
Valiant  forms  could  be  attached  .  .  as  subsequent  »imiUr  occar- 
renccs  or  repetitions".  Of  course.  Dr.  Bacon  does  not  intend  to  affirm 
that  processes  like  these  arc  neccs«arity  illeeitimate ;  they  are  so  only 
when  used  iu  disregard  of  the  facts:  and  failure  to  use  them  a*  the 
facts  demand  is  equally  illrgitimaie.  The  charge  that  orthodox  reason- 
ers  ignore  the  critical  phenomena,  and  resort  to  mechanical  or  umltie 
harmonisiic  processes,  doubtless,  holds  true  as  against  some  of  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  persons  who  have  published  books  or  articles  on  thesa 
subjects;  but  it  is  not  true  a<  against  representative  evangelical  scholar-  ■ 
ship.    Empliatically  it  is  not  true  of  Dr.  Warfield.  V 

Dr.  Warfield's  presentation  is  not  the  repeating  of  a  tradition  whkh 
he  has  learned,  but  the  statement  of  convictions  which  he  has  reach- 
ed on  the  basis  of  evidence.  Largely,  of  course,  the  facts  under  ob- 
servation arc  the  «tatements  of  the  New  Testament.  These  state- 
ments, whether  true  or  false,  are  themselves  facts,  observable  alike 
by  Dr.  Warfield  and  his  readers  and  his  opponents.  He,  doubtless, 
believes  that  the  truth  of  these  slalemenis  is  guaranteed  by  inspira- 
tion, but  he  docs  not  tnke  this  as  a  presupposition.  Instead  of  assntn- 
ing  that  the  siaicmciiti  are  I  rue  he  submits  the  New  Testament  writ- 
ings and  their  sources  to  critical  examination,  and  appraises  tfaetn  ac- 
cordingly. He  lakes  nothing  for  granted.  His  critical  processes  are 
flawless  from  even  an  agnostic  point  of  view.  He  makes  it  eri<)csit 
that  be  is  familiar  with  the  positions  of  the  men  with  whom  be  diSen^ 
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and  that  he  hai  icsied  ttmr  natoninfcs.  And  thi*  he  datt  in  tuch  a 
trajr  M  lo  EiTc  hit  reader  at  every  point  the  opportunity  to  judftc  [or 
hiroMlf— lo  veTif:r  the  New  Testainciil  siaiement.  and  to  judge  of 
its  crcdi~bilily  as  well  m  of  ita  bearing  in   the  argument. 

He  can  put  himself  mciitally  in  the  place  of  the  other  man.  But 
in  spite  of  his  hlicratily.  or  rnthci  m  the  remit  of  hi*  liberality,  be 
is  tremendutisly  »ure  of  the  ccincluuuns  to  which  the  evidence  lesdc 
Mid  he  does  not  shrink  front  fully  ttailiiB  those  conclusions.  Tbeic 
variout  character ittics  render  hb  presentation  thorouKh,  complete, 
lucid,  convincing. 

He  especially  emphasiies  the  true  deity  of  Chriit.  thouKh  be  aUo 
nnequi vocally  atfirms  hts  true  humanity.  He  nys  inac  the  portrait 
"includes  the  iletineatton  of  a  complete  and  a  completely  human  life". 
If  he  had  devoted  a  paragraph  to  a  detailed  piesenlaiion  of  ihif  idea, 
that  would  not  have  changed  in  the  least  the  doctrine  he  teaches: 
though,  practically,  it  would  perhaps  have  strcnKthened  his  argument 
by  makinK  the  human  in  Jesus  appeal  to  the  human  i»  his  readers. 

Dr.  Warfield  and  Dr.  Bacon  aicree  as  to  certain  outlines  of  New 
Testament  criliciKm.  They  agree,  for  example,  as  to  the  fact  that 
our  GoApels  had  sources,  and  in  a  ^neral  way  as  to  what  the  sourecs 
were.  They  do  noi  differ  very  widely  concerning  the  datej  of  the 
New  Testament  writing*.  Dr.  Warfield  dates  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
not  later  than  the  seventh  decade  of  the  Christian  era;  Dr.  Bacon 
dates  them  not  earlier  than  6$  A.U.  Dr.  Warfield  dates  the  fourth 
Goispcl  within  the  lifetime  of  the  apostle  John,  and  Dr.  Bacon  dates 
it  not  earlier  than  A.D.  qS,  and  by  implication  not  much  later  than 
that.  He  says  in  general  of  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  that  they  "cir- 
ctdatcd  in  Christian  conventicles  50-100  A.D."  Of  course,  whatever 
sources  the  Gospels  lud  were  in  existence  earlier  than  the  Gospels 
tbemselvci.  Both  recognize  the  idea  that  the  great  E^ulinc  Epistles 
have  a  certain  precedence  over  the  Gospels  as  sources  for  the  life 
of  Jetus.  These  F4>iillcs  were  written  earlier  than  our  existing  Gos- 
pels. Their  testimony  has  especial  value  from  the  (act  that  "no 
effort  is  made  to  prove  a  case,  the  reader  being  merely  reminded  of 
geiKrallr  accepted  facts".  Doubtless,  they  would  agree  that  if  the 
Epistles  and  the  Gospels  were  in  contradiction,  the  Epistles  would 
have  the  right  of  way.  Dr.  Bacon  says:  "The  historical  critic  takes 
his  stud  pfimnrily  at  the  situation  of  belief  and  practice  indirectly 
revealed  by  the  great  Pauline  Epistles,  employing  them  as  a  standard"; 
and  this  is  precisely  the  course  pursued  by  Dr.  Warfield.  Even  when 
Dr.  Bacon  describes  the  Gospel*  as  "etiological  narratives",  tbni  is. 
as  narratives  made  up  for  the  purpose  of  accounting  for  the  Christian 
teachings  that  hail  then  become  current,  he  parts  company  with  Dr. 
Warfield  only  to  the  extent  to  which  he  implies  that  the  etiology  of  the 
Gospels  is  fictitious. 

When  the  two  part,  however,  their  paths  diverge  rapidly.  Dr.  War* 
field  uses  the  critical  facts  colorlessly,  submitting  them  to  the  judg- 
ncat  of  his  readers:  Dr.  Bacon  at  once  gives  them  a  certain  coloring. 
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He  cnxktt  no  attempt  to  uloc  bb  reader*  with  him,  startinc  from  the 
New    Tcttamtfit    slai«tnenl»    rtgarded   unqily    U   cxlB^ag   bcti;  >^< 
jail  takes  for  granted  llie  critical  traditiont  of  the  school  to  whicti  be 
belongt.    At  the  nutlet  Dr.  Warlkld  treau  the  ctioloxr  ot  tbc  Goip''> 
ai  (uppoiedly  true  to  fact,  and  as  hii  iavutigatwn  proceedi  he  &ndt 
It  to  be  actuitily  true  lo  tact :  Dr.  Baoon  starts  bjr  retarding  it  at  om- 
irary  to   (act.     The   Idea  that    the   Icaderi   o(   a    new   dcpanvrt  in 
rell^on   would   write   the   truth    in    regard   to  that    dcportare  h  U 
him  too  nlisurd  to  deserve  serious  con»dcrai»on.     Siartinic  Iron  tin 
vantage  ground    oi  the    Epiille*.    Or.   Warfield   finds   Ibem  and  tbe 
Gospels   mutnally  oonfirniatory,   and  tliereforc  treats    them   ai  alike 
Irustwonhr;   Dr.   Baeon't  idea  teemt  to  be  that   since  the   Episila 
are  the  superior  e«-idence  tlie  Goopeb  must  therefore  be  inleriot,  ta 
that  their  Matemenli  arc  not  In  be  believed  unless  supported  bj  olkcr 
proof.    He  subjects  their  record  to  an  entire  reconstruction.    Hu  pro- 
ceia  of  reconfririKlioii  i»  that  of  taking,  here  and  llvre  and  elsewbere, 
the  natemcnii  ihni  seem  to  him  to  be  true  lo  fact,  bringing  these  into 
contact  with  other  fa«is,  forming  hypotheses  in  order  to  combine  ibam, 
aod  repeating  this  until  he  has  evolved  what  seems  to  him  a  congnioas 
,  tinicture.    That  is  to  say.  the  whole  process  depends  on  a  series  of 
harmoniclic  hypotheses,  and   no   part  of  it  has  validity  apart    from 
such  hypottieMs. 

Dr,  Warfield  irrsi*  the  statements  found  in  the  New  Testament 
just  as  one  would  treat  the  newspaper  accounts  of  some  erent.  or  the 
archaeologjciil  discoveries  concerning  some  historical  period.  He  con- 
siders a  statement  before  despising  iu  He  puts  the  statements  to- 
gether 10  see  if  ihey  can  fairly  be  understood  as  Intcrprctii^  one 
another.  When  he  finds  congniity  he  regards  it  as  having  vahie  in 
authenticating  both  the  inlcrpreiation  thus  Indicated  and  the  facts.  To 
this  extent  he  regards  harmonistic  hypotheses  as  legitimate.  Dr.  Bacoo 
fleets  with  scorn  this  use  of  harmonisiic  work,  though,  as  wc  b»ve  seea, 
he  doe«  this  in  the  interests  of  a  reconstruction  that  has  absolutely  no 
bans  apart  from  barmonistic  hypotheses. 

The  greater  Epistles  and  some  of  ihe  snurcr*  of  the  Gospels  were 
written  not  much  later  than  twenty-live  years  after  the  cruciAxion. 
At  that  date  a  majority  of  the  pcrsoni^  who  had  listeocd  inlc|]i(ently 
to  Jesus  were  sliU  living.  Many  of  these  remained  alive  to  read  lh« 
Synoptic  Gospels,  one  after  the  other.  Persons  who  could  remember 
ihe  crucifixion  were  not  miraculously  scarce  even  when  the  fourth 
Gospel  was  published.  Twenty-five  years  after  the  crucifixion  there 
were  lens  of  thousands,  Jews  and  Gentiles,  in  the  leading  communities 
of  the  Greco-RomBtt  world,  who  bad  become  Christians,  and  who  be- 
lieved thai  during  all  those  years  Jesus  bad  been  preached  to  ibem  u 
the  Messiah,  and  as  God  incarnate,  risen  from  the  dead,  the  judge  of 
men,  ihe  Saviour  through  whom  sins  may  be  forgiven.  The  Goispeb 
were  wriiien  to  give  such  record  concerning  the  personal  Jesus  &a  would 
account  for  these  teachings  and  render  (hem  more  effective. 

To  Dr.  Watfield  it  seems  that  these  records,  published  before  tbe 
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eompaoioiu  of  Jestu  became  snperannaatet).  publiihed  for  iIk  purpoic 
ot  illusiraiinx  the  ideas  lliat  were  taught  in  ha  name.  a»d  of  winning 
tn<;n  lo  faitli  in  him,  pulilUbcd  in  the  most  simple,  «(rai)iht forward, 
circunisianiia]  form,  pablisJitd  by  men  who  were  willing  to  iniperi] 
th«ir  live*  for  the  truth,  arc  to  be  onderttood  as  ime  accMinti  of  ac- 
tual (a«li.  To  him  it  seems  that  in  view  of  the  uniijiK  character 
o£  Cbriit  and  of  Oiritlianity  the  itrpethuman  details  found  in  the 
Go«[>eli  ue  not  in  thciUMlvcs  incredible:  that  ther  >rc  leu  incredible 
if  regarded  at  sujieThunian  than  if  v>c  alicmpi  to  account  for  them 
ia  »uine  other  wij:  and  that  the  evidence  in  the  om  is  suSkieni  to 
aux.ltcnlic;ite  thcni. 

To    Dr.    Bacon    the    nutter   seem*    differenL     Tlie   scnctloi^cs   of 
Jcsos  he  TCfards  af  a  nukcup.  devised  lo  explain  the  teaching  that 
J«mtis  wa»  the  son  of  David.     He  m^s  that  the  two  genealofies  are 
"mutitally  cxdusire",  though  the  teaching  "possibly  had  some  founda- 
tion in  the  clainu  ot  Jems'  family".     He  says  thai  "the  stories  of  the 
virsin-birth  arc  equally  inconsistent  wjjb  one  another,  and  merely  seelt 
■'i    a  crude  way  lo  adjust  the  Jcwish-Chriitian  doctrine  of 
Jestit  tlie  Qiriii  as  soil  of  David    ...    to  the  Greek  or  Paalio* 
<<*carnaiion  docirine".    He  says,  that  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
pArcntaitc  or  the  childhood  of  Jesus ;  that  he  first  becomes  cognitable 
**   a  person,  till  then  onlieard  of.  who  wbi  carrying  forward  ihc  rclig- 
"*ub  movement  that  had  been  started  by  John  the  Baptist;  that  prob* 
*^Iy  Jesus  had  been  bapliicd  by  John,  though  the  Gospel  accounts  of 
*•*   baptism  are  incorrect ;  tliat  the  movement  of  John  was  a  pro- 
•*«*.  nade  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  "half  heathen  Galilee"  and  others, 
*Saina»  the  religious  monopoly  claimed  by  the  Pharisees;  that  in  this 
John   used  stem  dcnnndaiion,  while  Jesus  "came  into  the  populons 
■"•Unt*  of  n»cn  with  his  winning  ptoclnmalion  of  forgiveness".     As  to 
'"•  iniracles  of  Jesus,  Dr.  Bacon  sayi  that  "the  immense  effect"  he  pro- 
■luced  was  due  in  part  to  the  reawakening  in  the  land  of  the  vnicc  of 
{"l^betic  authority,  and  in  part  "to  certain  startling  accompantmenta". 
"*»«  "at  their  first  appearance  were  the  occasion  to  Jesus  of  one  of 
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vigils  of  prayer  (Mc.  ijS-99},  but  were  ultimately  welcomed  by 


i"^  as  a  divine  aid  and  seal  upon  his  proclamation  of  forgiveness." 

*  »»y»  that  the  account  of  the  transfiguration  is  a  "  'vision'  story     , 

•  .  interircted  by  Mark  .  .  from  some  Pauline  source  of  the 
'^'bolic  type".  It  iMlongs  to  the  history  of  Chrisiological  doctrine; 
_  '  lo  the  siory  of  Jesus".    To  the  fourth  Gospel  he  assigns  only  a 

*  *ri(icr  modicum  of  underlying  historic  tradition". 

He  ([oes  beyond  many  of  the  men  of  his  school,  however,  in  Rnding 
"^"^es  of  fact  in  the  Gospel  narratives,  and  he  does  this  without  re- 
/^fting  IP  the  device  of  attributing  hallucinations  to  Jesus.  For  ex- 
laf"**'*  *"*  "P'*'"*  *^*  discourses  on  the  teeond  cominK  by  saying  that 
^  *'  Jesn*  became  aware  thai  the  course  of  events  would  probably 
f  ^  to  bis  being  put  to  death  he  said  some  very  true  things  about  the 
I  ***sote  vindication  of  an  upright  man,  and  that  these  remarks  were 
T*'"^ard  expounded,  mistakenly^  into  the  discourses  now  found  in 
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l)i«  Gn«prU.     After  his  death  "the  viodicnlon  cunr,  tbovth  not  1- 
Jesu»  opnrlfj  it". 

Of  tbc  record  of  the  events  later  (ban  the  Lord's  tuppcr,  Dr.  Bmm| 
safs:  "All  lliai  follows  is  rclaiivdy  vagae  and  sclf-cotMradidot^- 
Ont  of  this  chaos  Dr.  Bacon  reconttructa  an  aceooni  Ol  Aie  oriiia  d 
the  Oirttliiin  reliiiicn-  Peter  shamefully  denied  Jcstu.  Jvta*  «■ 
cruciAed.  And  after  that,  Peter  had  an  experience.  It  was  "a  rescM 
hy  the  felt  jircseiice  of  tlic  risen  Christ  from  the  abyss  of  moral  agonj". 
Peter  told  hi«  experience  to  the  others,  and  tbcy  cane  to  have  a  &t 
experience.  From  tbem  it  spread  lo  others,  in  dtie  time  indsdisi 
Paul  and  his  friends.  Here  was  the  historical  beginning  of  Christiiii- 
ity. 

As  to  tlic  nature  of  this  experience,  the  one  fact  of  which  tk. 
Bacon  is  sure  is  that  it  is  not  correctly  reported  in  tbe  Gospels.  When 
Jesus  was  crucified,  "friendly,  but  unknown  hands  accorded  him  hatiy 
burial".  Concerning  Peter's  great  experience,  he  says :  "Tlie  font 
canonical  Gospels  have  uniformly  canceled  the  story  of  this  ftrndanaotal 
event  in  the  histor}'  of  the  Christian  religion  in  brof  of  nwre  cat- 
cteie,  more  taiifiblc  and  nvarvclous  (ales  of  the  empty  tomb  and  k- 
appearances  of  Jesus  in  palpable  form".  The  qncttian  of  ibe  natare 
of  tliis  experience  of  Peter,  this  "fundamental  event"  for  which  (tie 
cvangelisU  have  subsiiiuicd  the  talcs  now  found  in  the  Gospels.  Dr. 
Bacon  disposes  of  by  saying:  "What  was — what  Is  tbc  cxpcrteoce 
of  tbe  presence  of  the  risen  Christ?  Tliis  it  not  a  problem  of  histofr, 
but  of  reliKious  p»ycholosy".  It  "falls  from  iis  very  nature  outside 
the  limits  of  this  discuuiiin".  Dr.  Bacon  is  sure,  however,  (hat  Chris- 
tianity began  in  these  unexplained  pheoomena  of  religions  piychologj. 
He  speaks  of  "the  initifll  experience  of  Peier,  echoed  in  titst  of  bis 
brethren  and  of  Paul,  the  true  foundation  experieiice  of  the  Cburcb". 
He  says:  "With  Peter's  experience,  soon  repeated  in  that  of  his 
'brethren*,  of  joo  at  once,  of  Pentecost,  of  James,  of  Paul  (t  Cor.  xv.j 
j-S),  'the  Gospel'  began  its  career". 

In  one  especially  important  point.  Dr.  Bacon  says,  Paul's  tcacki 
made  a  departure  from  that  of  Peter.  Peter's  experience  resulted  in 
"an  npolheosis  doctrine".  Peter  defied  the  dead  Jesus.  From  Aryan 
soutccH  Paul  had  derived  Che  idea  of  the  "redeemer  Gods",  and  he 
transmuted  Peter's  doctrine  into  "an  incarnation  doctrine".  "It  is  this 
Hellenistic  incariiaiion  doctrine  which  became  'Christianity"*. 

In  fine,  the  portrait  drawn  by  Dr.  Warfield  is  that  o(  the  sympathiz- 
ing "strong  Son  of  God",  to  whom  the  love  and  the  worship  of  the 
ages  arc  reasonably  due,  himself  the  leader  of  the  new  departare  in  ibe 
one  religion  of  Jehovah.  Dr.  Bacon  speaks  of  Jesus  at  having  "an 
extraordinary  personality  and  an  extrnordinary  career",  btit  his  por- 
trait of  Jesus  it  that  of  a  nice,  queer,  plucky,  lovable  man.  who  came 
into  po«t  mortem  psychological  relations  with  Peter  and  Paul,  where* 
by  they  were  led  to  become  the  founders  of  a  new  religion. 

Tile  article  on  Jesus  Christ  is  repreacniatire  of  one  of  the  prinaptcs 
governing  the  construction  of  the  New  SchaS-flerxog  Encyclopedis; 
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it  pmwnif  a  great  aubjcci  from  dJITercnl  points  ot  view.  The  volmties, 
Ziowner,  contain  vei?  few  coiisctvativr  prtMnuiioni  so  full  and  com- 
plete M  that  nude  by  Dr.  Warlield  in  tlii»  uticlc;  and  not  many  pre- 
SMvtMiont  on  the  uiher  Mile  that  are  at  once  as  scholarly  and  as  indi- 
vidtuliuk  as  thai  liere  made  by  E>r.  Bacon.  Owing  to  thb  principk 
tfs^  EnqrclDpedn  needs  to  be  uicd  with  caution ;  but  in  t)ie  cue  ot 
thoac  who  w>  tisc  ii  this  principk  tor  some  purposes  add^i  Bieallji  to 
its     Talnc  as  a  reference  work. 

^-fkfriirtt.  .V.  y.  WiLLK  J.  BsKcan. 


APOLOGETICAL  THEOLOGY. 

T^S  ELCLiauN  or  tbg  Chikuk.  By  J.  J.  M.  De  Gmxtt.  Ph.D„  Profo- 
tor  of  Elhnojiraphy  in  ilic  University  of  I^den,  HollamL  ftro; 
Fpi  vii,  23a  New  York :  The  MncMillan  Company.  I9ta  Price 
%h3S  net. 

AA/c  have  in  this  volume  the  second  serieg  of  the  "Hart  ford- La mton 
'■CotuiM  on  The  Religions  of  tl>e  World' ",  the  first  having  been  dc- 
"^crtd  by  Principal  Jtrvous  on  Ah  IntroJuelion  lo  the  Sludy  (>/  Com- 
for-ofi^^  Religion,  and  reviewed  in  Tk4  Phuctlon  Theohgiciil  Rtvine 
'■^t"  April,  1905.  To  »y  that  this  second  serirt  is  in  alt  respects  fully 
"P  to  the  hl(b  standard  set  by  the  first  one  wuiild  be  praise  indeed, 
"••l  yet  it  would  be  only  just.  Both  lecturer  and  publisher  appear 
^Kaiu  to  have  tlone  ihdr  best  The  book-matung  leaves  nothing  to 
^  *t(sircd.  The  style  is  admirnble.  It  would  be  so  etcn  if  the  author 
**r«  not  a  forcignt-r.     The  information  gi»-cn  is  .unplc  and  accurate; 

"<!  a  lilt  of  publications  by  the  writer  indicalinx  the  ranjie  and  th« 
';'<)  roughness  of  his  ttudict,  in  the  rcligicn  of  the  Chinese  from  the 

'*'>t  inspires  conlidence  in  his  judgments.  We  feel  that  of  all  others 
^   is  iiualilied  lo  speak  on  the  subject  in  hand. 

^lir.  De  Groot  holds,  tliat  "the  primeval  form  of  the  religion  of  the 
^■ncM,  and  its  very  core  lo  this  day,  is  Animism";  that  its  aim  is  the 
^''^itiation  of  the  good  spirits  or  guds  in  order  lo  prevail  upon  Ihem 
^   Drevenl  the  evil  spirits  or  devils  from  doinx  harm  to  man ;  that  the 

^lion  world  is  placed  under  the  natural  tutilage  of  heaven  and — a 

"lique   phenomenon — "occupies   the   rank   of   moral   educator   of   the 

J|*Ople";  that  "the  greatest  dogma  in  China's  thcotogy  is  that  the  num- 

^f  of  gods,  like  that  of  speciert,  is  infinite" ;  that  "m.in  in  the  natural 

^^<ler  of  the  world  occupies  a  place  amouK  ihe  gods,  and  this  place  is 

^<lier  or  lower  according  lo  his  menial  capacities" :  that  ""wurship  of 

^*  dead  is  a  logical  natural  continualion  of  the  worship  of  the  living"; 

r^*t  andcr  the  patriarchal  »y«ero.  whidi  has  its  bighest  development 

**     China,  "worship  of  [he  dead  is  worship  of  ancestors";  that  "this 

j,^»(hip  is  idolatry,  not  differing   from  worship  paid  to  gods";  that 

^~*^   Confucian  religion  is  "a  mixture  of  nature  worship  and  worship 

the  dead,  or.  seeing  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  arc  also  parts  of 
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aatuTc,  it  i»  nature  worship  pure  and  limple";  that  "Confudia  •«■ 
ship  and  iMriiice,  being  acltulty  addrcucd  to  animaicd  inuxci,  uD' 
fctitutc*  pure  idcJatrjr";  that  "the  popular  ouigrowtti  of  the  Coalucon 
reliKioB  u  it*  thorough  mBtcriBltutc  sellithntu";  tlvat  it  ii  thus  tuttt 
tially  a  religion  of  "n  low  order';  that  'the  merit  of  Taoism  ii  thai 
hai  endowed  East  Alia  with  ideals  about  a  future  life  of  bllM, 
ce^tible  by  a  6rM  life  of  virtue  and  act f -abnegation :  that  while 
doctrine  hat  degenerated  into  vagaries,  such  as  pulmonarr  gymnaKlO 
and  searchet  after  elixirs  of  life,  yet  by  fostcrinit  a  submissive  xmfDS 
for  overawing  nature,  il  has  produced  aomething  better  than  whsl 
was  given  by  Confuciariism,  whidi  itself  refuses  to  be  anything  oiort 
than  dry  ritualism';  that,  "in  spite  of  its  sublitnc  universalisiic  prio- 
ciple,  it  has,  practicallr.  not  been  able  to  rise  abore  the  level  of  idolatrr, 
Polytheism,  and  Poly  demon  ism,  but  has  ev«n  systematically  devdoptd 
all  these  branches  of  the  great  ircc  of  Astatic  paganism" ;  that  "Budd- 
hism i-oiitributes  much  to  the  ceremoniat  adornment  of  ancestor  wor- 
ship" and  thai  "it  was  ita  salvation  work  on  behalf  of  the  dead  which 
saved  its  place  in  Confucian  Qiina" ;  that  it  "repteseitis  the  highest 
slage  of  devotion  and  piety  to  which  to  this  day  man  in  East  Asia 
hiui  been  able  to  raise  liimaeli";  that  "spiritual  religion  only  exists  ta 
Oiina  within  the  circle  of  Buddhism,  and  Buddhism  nieeis  the  hmm 
need  of  such  an  inward  religious  life  through  the  sects":  and  that 
Ihcse  sects  are  destined  to  be  "the  precursors  of  Christianity  in  China". 

Of  special  interest,  because  to  many  of  special  novelty,  will  be  what 
our  author  has  to  say  of  the  persecution  of  the  Buddhists  by  the  Con- 
fucianists.  When  we  read  that  between  "iTOS  and  i8oj  the  imperial 
armiei  devastated  five  province*,  literally  slaughtering  their  popula- 
tion lo  the  last  man,  perhapi  one  fourth  that  of  the  whole  empire',  wt 
are  constrained  to  agree  that  "there  It  io  the  history  of  the  world 
no  second  instance  of  such  wholesale  destruction  of  people  by  ibtir 
rulers  for  the  sake  of  politics— religious  fanaticism.  It  has  made  the 
altar  of  Confucius,  on  which  the  Chinese  people  is  fre(|iieiitly  immo- 
lated, the  bloodiest  ever  built". 

Very  xignificani,  mo,  is  Dr.  De  Grool's  emphasis  on  the  irreducible 
opposition  between  Animism,  Ancestor  Worship,  Confucianism,  and 
Taoism— one  and  all,  and  Christianity.  The  wonder,  then,  it,  tsot  that 
Chinese  missionaries  and  Christians  have  been  persecuted  so  mucfa; 
it  it  rather  that  they  have  escaped  so  well  and  accomplished  to  much. 
That  tliey.  though  having  little  in  their  religion  to  appeal  naturally  to 
the  Chinese  people,  as  was  not  the  case  with  Buddhism,  should  bare 
been  able  even  to  exist  for  a  century  in  such  a  liery  fomaee  of  hate 
and  persecution — this  to  us  would  have  been  clear  evidence  of  the 
presence  with  Ihcm  of  one  "like  unto  the  Son  of  God". 

In  concluding  this  too  brief  notice  of  this  admirable  book  we  would 
venture  to  dissent  from  Dr.  De  Grool's  opinion  that  the  seas  inspired 
by  Buddhism  are  likely  to  prove  vnlosble  allies  of  Chrittianity.  It  is 
true  that  their  "syncretic  tolerant  character  and  their  doctrines  of  lovc^ 
truth,  sanctity  and  future  life"  should  constitute  potnU  of  sympalhy 
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twtw«n  thfm  and  th«  Oirisiian  com  m  tin  it  ten ;  (hey  should  ai  lca« 
forbkl  pcraeculion:  bui  that  tbcy  will  do  more  we  question.  Betweea 
a  religion  wttich,  u  Budilliisin,  holds  that  every  nixii  can  save  himself 
and  one  which,  aa  Chriiiianity,  hol<U  that  no  man  un  Mire  liimtcK. 
the  sympathy  must  be  so  auperfida]  that  it  can  not  be  real  Inileed, 
the  refined  MU-rlghicouiness  of  Qiiddhism  would,  we  should  suppose, 
prove  a  foe  at  nay  rule  ai  formidable  as  the  coarse  and  persecuting 
hale  of  the  oilier  reh'tEJons  in  China.  Here  as  elsewhere  our  hope 
miut  be,  not  in  tbc  religions  to  be  overconnc,  bui  in  the  Word  of  God 
and  specially  in  Him  whose  sword  it  is, 
PiincttoH,  Wiu.iAu  BuENTOM  Griknk,  Jk. 


Sous  Asracrs  or  RAaninic  TrtKOLOGV.    By  S.  ScniccBTER.  M.A..  Litt.- 
D.   (Cantab.)     Svo;  pp.  xxii.  JS4.     New  York:    The  MacMillan 
H      Company.     1909.     Price  $3.35. 

^K'*Thi>  volume  represents  no  philosophic  exposition  of  the  body  of 
doctrine  of  ilie  Syna^gue,  nor  does  it  ofler  a  description  of  its  sys- 
tem of  cihica".  Its  aim  is  "to  give  a  presentation  of  Rabbinic  opinion 
on  a  number  of  theulo^ical  topics  ai  offered  by  the  Rabbinic  literature, 
and  formmK  an  inlesral  pari  of  the  relisious  conscinusnesc  of  the 
tnilk  of  the  nation  or  'Catholic  Israel' ".  Keeping  this  end  steadily  in 
view,  and,  on  the  one  hand,  avoiding  interpretation  or  paraphrase  upon 
the  Rabbit,  and,  on  the  other,  "making  little  use  of  such  matter  as 
may  be  described  as  mere  legend  and  fancy",  our  learned  auibor  con- 
fines titmself  to  "the  Tnlmudic  and  the  recognised  Midrasbic  litersture, 
or  the  'great  Miilrashtm' ".  Even  within  these  limits,  however.  Dr. 
Schechler  does  not  try  to  be  exhaustive,  tie  would  present  only  somt 
Aspects  of  Rabbinic  Theology.  "Some  doctrines,  such  as.  for  instance, 
jbnmortaliiy,  resurrection,  are  only  slightly  touched  upon ;  whilst  others, 
!■•  the  Eschniology  of  the  Rabbit  with  regard  to  the  Day  of  Judgment, 
-Sicmal  Punishment,  and  similar  topics  lind  hardly  any  place  in  (his 
vohtme".  "Only  those  large  and  important  principles  arc  selected  in 
which  Rabbinic  thought  and  Israel's  faith  are  most  clearly  reprcaented 
and  whicli.  because  so  often  misunderstood  and  misinterpreted,  ara 
most  in  need  of  elucidation.  Nor  is  the  discusiion  even  of  this  material 
in  any  seine  systematic.  By  its  very  nature  as  well  as  by  its  scantness 
the  material  itself  would  preclude  such  treatment.  The  Rabbis  were 
not  theologians  in  the  modern  sense,  and  their  writings  should  not 
be  iudgcil  as  if  they  were.  Finally,  while  the  author  would  not  be 
and  is  not  polemic,  his  outlook  is  frankly  that  of  the  Jew.  He  seea 
no  possibility  of  harmonizing  the  Rabbinic  literature  iuid  the  Pauline 
Epistles.  If  they  are  intelligible,  he  admits  thai  "the  theology  of  the 
Rabbis  must  be  wrong,  its  conception  of  God  debasing,  its  leading 
motives  nstiiralistic  and  coarse,  and  its  teachers  lacking  in  cnlhusiasm 
and  spirituality".  Whether,  however,  the  Pauline  Epistles  arc  wrong 
or  uninteltiglbie,  he  never  even  attempts  to  decide.  He  is  always  con- 
sHlcn!  wilt)  hin  purpoisc  simply  lo  let  the  Rabbis  Speak  for  themselves. 
On  what  subjects  tlien  does  Dr.  Schechler  ask  them  to  talk  to  us?   The 
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tiMmes  Miected  are  Ml  forth  in  the  Ublc  of  contents  Thtj  iR' 
"God  AnJ  the  World":  "God  and  Israel":  "Election  of  UneT;  "The 
KlntctloRi  of  God  (In*i*ib)e)";  The  Vitible  Kingdoa  (Um*crtair: 
"The  Kingdom  of  God  (Nalionil)";  "The  'Law*":  "TV  L»w  u 
P«nonir>ed  in  the  Literature";  Tlie  Torah  in  iti  Aipect  of  L«« 
(Mixrooih)";  "The  Joy  of  the  Uw";  "The  Zachuih  of  the  FiAcn; 
Impvted  RifhieouHteta  >nd  tmjnitcd  Sin";  The  Law  of  Holiness  Md 
the  l^w  of  Goodneu":  "Sin  m  Rebellion":  TIk  Evil  Vent-  ifec 
Source  of  Rebellion":  "Man's  Victory  by  the  Grace  of  God,  over  the 
Evit  ^'excr  created  by  (tod":  "rorgivcncss  and  Reconciliation  viA 
God":  "Kct>enl3nce:  Method  of  Reconciliation". 

How.  then,  may  this  body  of  tlMological  teadiing,  if  we  may  not 
all  it  theology,  be  charactcriEed  ? 

I.  It  is  largely,  and  much  more  than  i«  commonly  wppoxd,  in  line 
with  the  more  tpiritual  leaching  of  the  Old  TestaincnL  Thus  nothing 
could  be  liiwr  ihati  tt»  conception  of  the  relation  of  God  to  the  world. 
He  is  aboi'e  it  and  yet  in  iL  "Thou  an  the  Lord  our  Cod",  rant  Ibt 
text  of  a  prayer  which  is  aiill  recited  every  day,  "io  heaven  and  oa 
nflh,  and  in  ihe  highest  hfattmj  of  heavttu."  He  Is  a  i>crMMial  Ge^ 
and  be  is  "near  in  cvety  kind  o(  neameM".  "When  a  man  cocoes  to 
the  tynagogiie  and  prays,  God  listens  to  him.  for  the  petitioner  is  like 
a  man  who  talks  into  the  ear  of  hit  friend".  Yet  the  Rabbit  arc  ever 
on  their  guard  agninsi  permilling  Cod  to  be  lost  in  the  world  or  con- 
fused with  roan.  In  no  sense  will  they  tolerate  the  deification  of  maa. 
In  R  word,  their  superraturatisni  and  itieism,  like  ihote  of  the  Old 
Tesiament,  are  above  reproach-  So,  too,  with  respect  to  God's  relation 
to  Iirael.  "He  is  their  God.  tlieir  father,  their  ttrengib,  their  shep- 
herd, their  hope,  their  salvation,  iheir  safety:  they  are  his  people,  his 
children,  his  tirst-bom  son,  his  treasure,  dedicated  to  his  name,  which 
it  is  sacrilege  to  profane".  "God  is  even  represented  as  saying  to 
Motet,  'at  much  at  thou  canst  exalt  Ibis  nation  (Israel)  exalt  it.  for 
It  la  at  If  thou  wert  exalting  me' ".  This  intimacy  of  relation  it  re- 
Sarded  at  reciprocal.  "One  God  through  Israel,  and  one  tsrad  through 
God.  They  are  his  selected  people,  and  he  is  thdr  selected  portion**. 
When  Israel  feels  uneasy  because  of  Iheir  having  to  Maod  in  judg- 
ment before  God,  the  angels  say  unto  them.  "Fear  ye  not  the  jndg- 
ment,  ,  .  Know  ye  not  him?  He  is  your  next  of  kin,  he  it  your 
brother,  bul  what  is  more,  he  Is  your  father".  .\nd  all  this,  also  i> 
strict  accord  with  the  Old  Testament,  is  ascribed  to  the  gracious  eleo- 
tion  of  Cod.  We  can  not  but  be  reminded  of  Dent,  x:  15,  Deui  xtrri. 
Pa.  cxHk  :  2,  and  Ju.  xiv :  2;  as  we  read  (he  prayer  which  bectnt  at 
follows;  "Thou  hast  ehuten  us  from  all  peoples;  (hou  hast  loved  us 
and  taken  plca.<ure  in  us,  and  hasi  exalted  us  above  all  tongues;  thou 
bast  sanctilied  us  by  thy  commandments  and  brought  us  near  uivto 
thy  service;  O  our  King,  thou  haiii  called  us  by  thy  great  and  holy 
name".  Doubtless,  there  were  "Rabbis  who  tried  lo  ettablish  Israel's 
special  claim  on  their  exoepiional  merits";  but  even  these  "were  not 
altogether  unconscious  of  the  intulGciency  of  the  reason  of  irorks  in 
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Ihii  retpect",  and  the  great  nujnrity  of  them  are  silent  about  merits, 
and  altribute  (lie  election  tu  a  ratn  act  of  cracc   (or  love)  on  the 
part  of  God".    "It  miut,  however,  be  noted  thai  the  Hocirinc  of  clec> 
tion  was  not  nf  quite  10  exclusive  a  nature  as  i*  commonly  imsfined. 
For  it  is  only  llic  privilege  of  the  tiisl-bom  which  the  RablM*  claim 
for  Urael,  that  they  are  the  &r«t  in  God's  kinsdoro.  iiot  the  exclusion 
of  other  nations".    This  leads  up  to  the  Kteal  doctrine  of  the  kinsdom 
of  God.    This  is  dcicrfbed  by  tome  of  the  Rabbis  ax  "The  Truth  (or 
MS<n«e)  of  the  Torah".    "It  is  at  once  the  centre  and  the  circumfer- 
«nce  of  Rabtnnic  divinity".     The  fcingdoin  is  conceived,  liric.  as  in- 
visible.   As  such  it  is  mainly  spiritual,  espresstve  of  a  certain  attitude 
of  mind,  and  poucssing  a  more  individual  character".     This  attitude 
of  mind  and  individual  character  are  that  of  love.    In  the  later  Jewish 
lOI^  this  takes  a  ctriaiii  myitical  turn,    Luve  to  God  is  spoken  of 
the  longing  of  the  soul  far  an  immediate  union  with  hitn,  10  be 
abaorbed  in  his  superior  light".     Yet  while  this  marks  a  departure 
from,  if  not  an  ndvance  on,  the  usual  cotleclivUm  of  the  Old  Tesii- 
ment,  "the  individual — tlic  pet  of  modem  theology — with  his  heart- 
buminics  and  mystical  lonicinits  is  never  made  of  such  importance  that 
Israel  can  spend  i|i  whole  strength  on  h-im.    The  highest  goal  of  the 
Raibbia  is  always  ibe  \isiblc  kingdom  of  God  in  the  present  world. 
"This  visible  kingdom  may  be  viewed  from  two  nspecis,  nitional  and 
nnirersal".    As  lo  the  universal  kingdom,  we  have  a  development  of 
some  of  the  unircrtaiiatic  Icachinji:  of  the  Old  Tcstnmcnl.  and  specially 
of  the  PropJicts.     It  is  held,  for  example,  that  the  kingdom  of  God 
wa*  orixinatly  intended  to  be  in  the  midst  of  men  and  for  men  at 
large   (as  represented  by  .Adam) ;  that  its  first  preachers  were,  like 
Abraham,  ex-heatlicns.  who  addressed  ihenisetvei  to  heathens:  that 
the  essence  of  their  preaching  was  righteousness  and  justice;  and  that 
the  kingdom  did  not  mean  a  hierarchy,  but  any  form  of  government 
Co«iducted  on   the  principles  of   righteousness,  holiness,  justice,  and 
charitableness.    The  teaching  as  to  the  kingdom  in  its  nati'Mial  aspect 
SMy  be  summed  up  as  follows:    t.  The  Messiah,  a  descendant  of  the 
boose  of  David,  will  restore  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  which  under  hit 
Bcepire  will  extend  over  the  whole  world.     3.  .\  last  terrible  battle 
will  take  place  with  the  enemies  of  God  (or  of  Israel)  who  wilt  strive 
agatnM  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom,  and  who  will   linally  be 
desirnyed.     3.  The  eM.ib1ishment  of  this  new  kingdom  will  be   fol- 
lowed by  the  spiritual  hegemony  of  Iirael.  when  all  the  naiions  will 
tICcept  the  belief  in  the  unity  of  God.  acknowledi^e  his  kingdom,  and 
■cek  instruction   from  his  taw.    4.  The  age  will  be  one  of  material 
happiness  as  well  as  spiritual  bliss  for  all  those  who  are  included  in 
the  kingdom:  also  further  death  will  disappear  and  the  dead   will 
rerive.     In  a  word,  "the  kingdom  of  heaven,  over  which  God  reigns, 
snd  ifae  kingdom  of  Israel,  in  which  the  Messiah  holds  the  sceptre, 
are  made  ainmsi  idenlicar.    Tbe  kingdom  gives  authority  lo  the  law. 
That  it,  "God  makes  fats  people  conscious  of  the  fact  of  his  claims  on 
Ihem  because  of  tfaeir  having  received  hit  kingdom".    But  the  law  it 
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not  conceived  u  it  u  commonly  auppoMd  that  tt  vras.  It  lud  >  1i 
eter»«iii,  but  thii  repicscnicd  only  one  ride  of  Ibe  Torah  or  Law.  Thn 
tcnn  wai  comi>rdieiiiive  sad  meant  "a  teaching  or  an  iRsirunion'  of 
Miy  kind.  Muicovcr,  "of  any  real  anugooisn  between  Motaiun  and 
'LcvilicaltBin'  and  Prophctitin.  which  modern  cntidsm  tUHrU  to  luv« 
broi^cht  to  light,  the  Rabbis  were  ahsoluteljr  unconKHiu*.  With  tht 
Rabbis,  the  Prophets  found  only  a  complement  or  even  a  commaiiiij 
M  the  Torah".  "Eren  tlie  Pcntainch  ii  no  mere  leital  code  wilhow 
edifyinjE  elements  in  il".  In  a  word,  "to  the  Jew  ihc  term  Torah  ra 
wide  enough  to  embraoe  the  whole  of  the  Scriptufci":  and,  u  ia 
Psalm  cxix,  "it  was  aiiythinc  but  a  curie.  He  underttood  bow  to  find 
out  the  twcctncM  and  the  light  of  ii  and  of  the  Law  which  formed  a 
part  of  it".  This  appears,  for  example,  in  the  attitude  of  the  Rabbii 
toward  the  Sabbath.  It  vat  not  considered  "a  yoke  of  bondiiec'',  but, 
as  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  the  special  privilege  and  the  gtorioui 
distinction  of  Israel.  "The  Rabbis  even  teach  ihc  doctrine  of  Qiritt, 
that  the  Sabbath  is  delivered  into  tlie  hand  of  man  (to  break  it  when 
necessary),  and  not  man  into  the  power  of  the  Sabbath".  Nor  is  it 
otherwise  when  we  inquire  the  real  motive  of  th«ir  cnthutiasin  for 
this  law  and  for  the  Law  in  gcncraL  "Tliis  motive  must  be  sought  ia 
other  sources  than  the  hope  of  reward".  We  find  it  chiefly  in  the 
fact  that  "the  Law  was  regarded  as  the  chief  means  of  strengthening 
the  mutual  relation  of  love  between  God  and  bis  people". 

So,  too,  we  discover  in  the  Kabbis  the  notion  both  of  imputed  rigbt- 
eotisness  and  of  imputed  sin,  "though  these  have  never  attained  such 
lignilicancc  either  in  Jewish  theology  or  in  Jewish  consdence  a*  ii 
generally  assumed".  The  docirine  of  the  solidarity  of  Israel  is  also 
nfi^rmed.  It  is,  however,  when  we  study  the  Rabbinic  conception  of 
lin  and  of  holiness  that  wc  feel  ourselves  most  iinmitialcably  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Old  Teaiameni,  "Holiness  is  the  highest  achieve- 
ment of  the  Law  and  the  deepest  experience  as  weJI  as  realization  of 
righteousness".  "In  its  broad  features  it  is  but  another  word  lor 
Imiiaiio  Dei,  a  duty  intimately  associated  with  Israel's  dose  contact 
with  God".  "Sin  b  conceived  as  an  act  of  rebellion,  denying  the  root, 
that  is,  the  existence  of  Cod,  or  his  providence,  or  his  authority,  ta- 
deed,  excluding  him  from  the  world.  This  extends  also  to  a  sinful 
(bought,  in  fact  from  tlie  moment  that  a  man  thinks  of  sin  it  is  •> 
much  as  if  he  wouM  commit  treason  against  God".  "Every  sin  taintl 
the  divine  in  man,  breaking  all  communion  with  heaven".  Vet  there 
are  forgiveness  and  reconciliation  with  God.  In  the  riches  of  his  grace 
be  pardons  the  repenting  sinner,  In  all  this  we  breathe  the  atmosphere 
of  the  Old  Testament  itself. 

a.  There  are,  however,  respects,  and  these  neither  very  few  nor 
unimportant,  in  which  we  discern  the  attempt  to  advance  on,  but 
a  real  falling  away  from,  ihe  simplicity  and  consistency  of  the 
Old  Tefiament.  We  observe  this  in  the  Rabbinic  teaching  as  to 
the  Law  in  its  aspect  of  Commandment  Thus  we  arc  told  thai 
"six  hundred  and  thirteen  commandments  were  delivered  anto  Mo- 
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&es  on  Uonnt  Sitnl;  ihrn  hundred  and  lixty-fivt  of  which  arc  pro- 
hibitive l>«ra,  cormponilins  to  iht  number  of  dajrt  of  the  tolar 
year,  while  the  remaining  two  huiHlred  juid  (oftj-cighi  art  affinnatlve 
■njnnctions,  Ijcinji  as  nnmcroos  xs  the  limbt  CMistituttog  the  hunus 
t>ody".  It  1*  pointed  out,  however,  thai  "barely  a  hundred  of  these 
*re  concerned  with  ibe  everjrday  life  of  the  bulk  of  the  people",  and 
that  ihc  lery  number  of  ibcie  Uwi  Krvei  to  emphasise  the  Rabbinic 
notion  that  "if  religton  it  anythitif,  it  ■>  ererythinc'.  A)[aiii  and  more 
nrikintfly  doet  corrtipiion  appear  in  the  doctrine  as  to  the  Evil  Vcicc 
or  evil  imagination,  which  is  regarded  xt  the  lource  of  rettelliocu  In 
trytn|>  to  espUin  this  the  Rabbit  have  gone  beyoml  and  in  doinc  so 
*8iiinii  the  !»crTptur(«  Thus,  for  example,  on  the  one  band,  the  Evil 
^  cer  is  dcicribcd  is  "a  certain  (guasi-cxtemal  agency  which  'n  made 
fespontibic  for  xin,  whilst  man  himwlf,  by  hi*  s-ponianeoui  nature,  if 
only  too  anxiotu  to  live  in  accordance  with  God"»  coinmandments". 
On  Hit  other  hand,  "the  Evil  Yeier  ia  reduced  to  certain  pastion 
wjthoai  which  neither  the  propai^ation  oE  the  specie*  nor  ihc  building  up 
of  the  proper  ciriliutton  would  be  thinkable.  They  only  become  evil 
°y  the  improper  use  man  makes  of  them".  Thus  also,  on  the  one 
''■nd.  we  are  told  that  "God  created  th*  Ye»er  with  the  purpose  that 
"^^Bn  ^otild  make  a  strong  effort  to  overcome  him,  thereby  testifyinc 
I*'*  loyally  and  devotion  to  tlie  King  Cod",  On  the  other  hand,  God 
"  represented  ss  astonished,  at  the  evil  done  by  the  Ycier  and  as 
ailed  with  regict  that  he  called  him  into  existence.  These  are  but  a 
'*«f  of  the  illoKrations  afforded  by  the  Rabbinic  theology  of  the  folly 
**'  Atiemptinx  to  be  "wise  above  what  is  written". 

3-  It  if,  bowcTcr,  in  its  doctrine  of  grace  that  the  inferiority  of 
'■*)«  tlieoloQT  to  that  of  the  Bible  appears  most  strikingly.  Its  con- 
^*I>tion  of  grace  is  not  clear,  and  it  is  Arminian  rather  than  Calria- 
"**'«-  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  in  sharpest  opposition  to  the  New  Testa* 
*^^nt  teachtng  that  "Ihere  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of  Cod 
?*"  on*  sinner  ihat  rcpenteih".  we  are  laid  that  ihc  angels  object  to 
^  "^^'hen  a  man  eommils  a  iransRrcssion,  the  angels  come  and  de- 
■J^'ftice  him,  and  say,  'Master  of  the  Universe,  bow  down  thy  heavens, 
Jr  l-ord,  and  come  down;  touch  the  mountains  and  they  shall  smoke'". 
,  "  the  other  hand,  however,  God  is  represented  ss  merciful  and  grac- 
^^s  and  as  forniving  the  sins  of  the  past  when  succeeded  by  repcnt- 
V'ce,  He  is  reprcsenicd  also  as  creating  repentance.  "lis  importance 
V>  great  that  it  forms  one  of  Ihc  things  which  preceded  creation. 


*  preliminary  condition  to  the  existence  of  the  world".    We  are  not 

??'<1.  however,  that  God  works  it  in  the  sinner  and  ihai,  consequently, 

J^'  reason  why  any  man  repents  is  to  be  found  in  the  sovereign  grace 

God.    On  the  cnnitary,  though  God  opposes  no  obstacle  to  man's 

I^ctitance,  and  goes  to  meet  the  reluming  sinner  half  way,  thai  he 

»_r'*'^nis  is  due  to  himself;  "the  matter   is  only  depending  on  sin". 

j.^  ^''■eorcr.  while  much  is  said  of  atoning  sacrifices,  their  efficacy  is 

■f^  ^*rded  as  "very  limited  as  a  means  of  reconciliation":    ihcy  are 

j  ^cr  sppoinied  expressions  of  repentance  than   as  the  necessarily 
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becauM  Ibe  justly  required  condition  of  iu  ^Lccepunc«:  there  arc 
pauascs  not  a  (cw  wbidi  would  •eeni  to  indicate  ihu  r«pcniv)ct  alooc 
w«5  of  (uch  «a9cacy  »  not  to  prtMffiote  "ibe  Lamb  of  God  Uut 
taltcth  away  the  sin  of  the  world". 

Sncb  in  most  imperfect  otiiliiM  i>  the  thcologr  of  the  lUbbif  u  Dr. 
SchechtCT  has  siveti  it  to  nx.  He  hu  done  hb  woric  well,  aod  it  b 
well  that  he  hM  done  it.  If  he  meant  to  show  tlmt  lUbbituHB  retiikn 
tlic  New  Tcnamcnt  tuineces»4ry,  he  has  failed,  and  his  failure  it  in- 
ttfuctive  jtut  because  he  hat  presented  Rabhinism  in  a  more  lavonbk 
liKhi.  at  we  believe,  than  it  hai  ever  before  been  prewnlcd  in.  If, 
however,  hit  aim  hat  been  to  show  bow  largely  Rabbinitm  ii  the  re- 
flection of  the  glory  of  tli«  Old  TcstamcM,  he  has  stKceedtd;  and 
hii  succcu  it  all  the  more  striking  because  he  has  been  too  botint  to 
dim  the  contrast  between  the  Word  of  JehoTsh  and  the  Rabbiaic 
|[tosses  on  it.  The  Christian  no  lest  than  the  Jewish  world  owe*  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Dr.  Scheclitcr  for  his  teamed,  clear  and  ntoK 
intcrestiiiK  exposition.  We  earnestly  hope  thai  God  wilt  give  him  life 
and  ttrcngth,  as  he  himtcif  suggests,  to  "write  more  aspca*  of  Ral>- 
binic  theology".  We  should  like  nothing  more  than  lo  have  him  dis- 
cuss what  in  this  irraiise  he  has  barely  touched  on;  via.,  the  Rabbisic 
doclfinc  of  the  Messi:ih. 

Prineilon.  WaLiAU  Brsiiioh  Gusxk,  J«. 

RaucioK  IK  fnt  Making.  A  study  in  Biblical  Sociology.  By  SAituct 
a  Smith.  D.I).,  Ph-D..  LL.D.,  Head  Professor  of  the  Deparimenl 
of  Sociology  and  Anthropology  in  tlie  Univertily  of  Minnesota. 
8  va;  pp.  vit,  353.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  191a 
Price  $i.as  net. 
"Mindful  St  least  of  some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  task,  the  object 
of  this  study  is  to  examine  (he  various  methods  by  which  the  Hebrews 
expressed  their  religious  life,  to  note  whether  there  were  changes  and 
developments  in  the  history  of  that  life;  and  for  this  purpose  the  altar. 
the  priest,  the  ritual,  and  the  other  instruments  of  the  rch'gion  of  the 
Bible  arc  lo  be  examined.  In  harniotiy  with  the  best  modem  ihinlcing 
we  must  attempt  to  gaiher  tome  knowledge  of  the  psychical  forces  bade 
of  these  visible  expressions,  and  out  of  the  record  to  evoke  ttte  soul 
of  this  religion — its  ides  of  God".  In  a  word,  "the  object  of  the  atudf 
will  be  to  apply  tile  sociological  method  to  the  facts  of  the  Hebrew 
organic  life".  "Svich  a  study,  if  successful,  should  furnish  guidance 
for  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible  in  tlie  other  departments  in  which 
il  is  used.  .'\nd  it  may  be  found  that  the  sociological  examination  of 
the  Bible  will  be  of  imporratice  as  an  introduction  to  the  general  sdence 
of  sociology".  Such  are  the  author's  plan  and  expectation.  Hii 
method  it  "to  accept  (he  facis  stated  ui  the  Bible  as  subtiantiatly 
correct,  but  to  select  them  under  a  system  thai  seeks  to  organiic  the 
fact»  and  relate  them  lo  different  periods  of  historical  unfoldinc"- 
His  system  it  that  of  the  somewhat  radical  higher  criticism.  WUIc 
he  "Bcccpts  Ibe  facts  s(a(ed  in  the  Bible  aa  substantially  correct",  he 
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not  acocfX  at  all  ihr  order  in  which  ihcy  arc  fUled.  Thui  he 
'vrarks  for  all  that  it  b  worth  the  theory  of  the  three  cucies.  'His  study 
sfaowg  hiin  Ihst  the  ubseri'iincc  of  the  Book  of  Lcvtlictu  lica  st  the 
compleiioD  of  the  developmenl  of  the  Jcwiifa  Church'.  The  prietlly 
tribe  of  Levi  he  re^ardi  us  orK^Jiiied  after  tlie  Exile  and  as  existent 
only  in  the  Uter  times  in  Jcniulem,  "The  matter  of  atooing  ucritices 
came  tale  in  the  history  of  Israel",  he  holdti;  and  he  finds  no  observ* 
SDce  o(  the  icrcat  Day  ol  Aloneinent  prior  to  ihc  Exile.  All  of  hit 
construction  i>  of  this  kind.  And  it  has  to  be,  if  the  development  of 
Israel's  institutions  is  to  be  explaiiieil  by.  and  is  to  explain,  the  detelop- 
ment  of  like  instilulions  in  other  nations.  That  is  lo  say,  the  f^ocio- 
h)s<eal  interpretation  of  Israel's  history'  presupposes  its  nnttiralistic 
interpretation.  If  the  cha racier i site  of  Israel's  history  was  the  influ- 
ence of  a  lupematural  ro'claiion  which  was  not  made  lo  oihcr  peoples, 
then  iheir  development  can  not  have  been  tike  that  of  other  peoples. 
Hence  it  Is  thai  its  order  i»  not  that  which  sociology  elsewhere  dis- 
covers, and  hence  it  is  that  our  author  chants  and  almost  inverts 
the  ofder.  Is  not  this,  however,  just  to  bee  the  whole  question  at 
issne,  and  then  to  pervert  the  facts  to  fit  the  imaginary  situation?  It 
,.ii  difficult  to  see.  therefore,  what  value  this  diK-ussion  can  have  cither 
sociology  or  for  the  Rible.  That  it  finds  as  the  result  of  Israel's 
development  a  uniqueV  high  and  pure  and  inspiring  conception  of 
God — this  is  due,  not  to  Ihc  sociological  method,  but  lo  the  fact  that 
such  a  conception  of  God  is  so  inwoven  into  the  Old  Testament  that 
one  must  be  wholly  blind  not  lo  see  it. 
^L   Priitttlen.  WiixiAM  Rrkmtox  Grxxni,  Jb. 

^■Tm  RnjcioKS  or  EAs-mtK  Asia.   By  Horacb  Grant  UMOsawooD,  D.D. 

^K      New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  191a     Pp.  264.    Price  $1.50  net 

^H   Tlui  volume  contains  the  fotutb  series  of  lectures  delivered  in  New 

^BVerlc  University  (date  not  indicated),  on  the  foundation  known  as  the 

^pCharles  F.  Deems  Lvauresliip  of  Philosophy.     By  the  terms  of  the 

endowment,  Ihc  lecturer  is  confined  to  the  treatment  of  "some  one  of 

the  must  important  questions  of  Science  and  Philosophy,  with  a  special 

reference  to  its  relation  10  the  rcrealcil  truths  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 

and  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  Theiatic  Philosophy".     Id  con* 

formity  lo  the  purpose  of  the  lectureship.  Dr.  Underwood  ha*  in  the 

first  five  lectures  investigated  the  "ibeistic  conceptions"  found  in  the 

religions  of  China.  Japan,  and  Korea,  and  in  the  sixth  and  final  lee- 

tare  contrasted  them   "with   those  that   have  been  given   tu  in  the 

Bible". 

The  five  preliminary  lectures  discussing  in  order  the  national  re- 
ligions, Taoism,  Shinioisin  and  Shamanism,  and  then  the  great  Con- 
fucian and  Buddhist  cults  found  in  all  three  countries,  are  tnterestiiig 
chiefly  for  their  point  of  view,  which  may  be  sufficiently  indicated  by 
a  quotation  from  the  final  lecture:  "The  earliest  worship  of  which 
we  can  find  a  secular  record  in  the  oldest  countries  was  by  every  indi- 
cation a  monotheism,  where  with  simplicity  nun  worshipped  his  Creator 
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only  (p.  ^H)".  This  Kneicnt  monotbeUm  Or.  Underwood  belicrt*  to 
be  "a  lemnoiit  of  the  ntUl  more  ancient  limn  when  God  Hiin»el(  imdt 
per»onat  direct  reveUiicns  10  the  fMhert  oi  the  race  (p.  246)'.  Tbc 
proof  of  the  original  Chincie  monotheism  it  targcty  fumitbed  by  Dr. 
LevKc'v  philolo^iL-al  aricumeRis  drawn  front  the  idevKraph»  "^'im", 
the  Great  One,  and  "Ti",  whicfa  irith  the  added  cfaaraaer  "SangT. 
means  Supreme  I^uler  Our  two  source*  of  informaiiun  on  JapaDcie 
history  and  mytholog)'.  the  Ki?iiH  {711  A.  D.)  and  the  Nihongi  (7» 
A.  D.),  are  too  recent  to  alTord  evidence  of  llie  eartieit  religMO  of 
Japan.  At  firit  sight  they  seem  to  shut  ua  up  to  the  hypothcais  oi  a 
prehistoric  nature- worship,  but  the  conditiont  revealed  by  tbem  are  w 
similar  10  those  in  China  at  the  same  period,  that  it  s«ems  proboU* 
that  they  represent  a  stage  in  a  decadence  from  an  original  pure  tnono- 
tiieism.  In  his  di»cu»sion  of  the  Shamanism  of  Korea.  Dr.  Underwood 
is  dealing  with  material  with  which  he  has  a  tint-band  acquaintance, 
and  this  lecture  is  the  most  satisfactory  of  the  series.  Lying  deep 
under  the  popular  Shamanism  and  yet  Dowinic  along  with  ii,  ts  the 
worship  of  Hananira  (translated  the  "HotioraUe  Heavens'  or  the 
"Lord  of  Heaven"),  who  is  not  only  appealed  to  at  the  coanaaad 
of  the  cmpcrnr  in  timet  of  national  distress,  but  who  alto  has  btrc  and 
there  through  the  land  men  who  seek  this  supreme  ruler.  Nattooal 
sacrifices  arc  offered  to  ihe  Heavens,  and  most  algnificBnily  neither 
the  panjus  nor  the  mmtanffi,  the  native  shamans,  arc  allowed  to  parti- 
cipate in  their  official  capacities.  Dr.  Underwood  declares  that  the 
crude  anthropomorphisms  and  th«  obscenities  of  Chin<»e  Taoism  and 
Japanese  Shintoism  arc  lacking  in  the  Hananim  worship  of  Korea. 
He  says  on  p,  133,  "In  fact,  in  the  Korean  concept  of  Hananim  there 
is  even  less  anthropomorphism  than  is  seen  in  the  Jewish  ideat  of 
J«hovah."  This  coiiRrmation  of  the  inforniaiion  given  us  by  Prof. 
Hurlbert  in  his  "History  of  Korea",  and  "The  Passing  of  Korea"  is 
most  interesting.  We  cannot  suppress  the  wish  that  the  conditions  of 
the  lectureship  had  permitted  Dr.  Underwood  to  draw  more  frcriy 
from  llie  original  information  in  his  possession.  Our  knowledge  of 
Korean  teligicius  practices  is  so  icanty  that  Dr.  Underwood's  hints  of 
volumes  that  might  be  written  shout  the  functions  of  ^c  abaoiSM 
who  play  so  large  a  part  in  the  evcrj-day  religious  life  of  the  Korean 
(p.  tZ3).  and  of  the  much  that  mixht  be  said  of  the  rites  coimected 
with  births,  marriages  and  funerals  (p.  129)  arouse  In  us  the  lively 
desire  that  he  may  find  litne  in  the  midst  of  his  missionary  labors  to 
do  for  Korea  what  Dr,  Nassau  has  done  for  West  Africa,  The  fifth 
lecture,  tlmt  on  Buddhism,  is  perhaps  the  most  unsatisfactory  of  the 
series.  Dr.  Underwood  makes  only  an  incidental  reference  to  the 
doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  and  docs  not  at  all  point  ant  the  signili- 
cancc  of  Karma  for  Buddhism.  It  is.  of  course,  improper  to  expect, 
in  so  short  a  compass,  a  critical  study  of  the  teachings  of  Buddha  aat 
of  its  further  development  in  Ihe  Hinayina  and  MabAyAna,  complicated 
M  it  was  by  manifold  schisms.  It  ia  to  be  regretted  thai  Dr.  Under- 
wood has  not  had  recourse  to  the  works  of  a  larger  range  of  acholani, 
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both  ID  tUl  lectliK  xnd  the  preceding  ones.  The  great  work  of  Dr. 
J,  J.  M.  Dt  Groot  oo  "The  Religious  System  oj  China"  lus  »ppnrcnUy 
not  been  consulted,  and  T.  li.  Ryt  Unvidit'  *'DuddbUin"  (London 
1877)  could  welt  have  been  supplemented  from  the  m>s»  ol  literature 
DOW  at  the  di«potal  of  siudentt  of  BuddhUni.  It  is,  perhaps,  due  ic 
the  (act  tliat  we  have  before  u»  a  series  of  lectures  that  in  some  catei 
vee  miss  book  and  page  references  (pp.  3J,  47,  54,  Ro,  246:  356),  in  others 
even  llie  name  of  the  authority  [|uoled  (pp.  34,  339].  Dr.  Unilcrwond*! 
book  may  be  commended  to  those  vrho  desire,  in  a  compact  form,  a 
pOfMilar  account  of  what  mny  he  ».-iid  for  the  hypo()iMts  of  an  original 
monotheifin  from  which  the  present  day  religions  of  China,  Japan, 
and  Korea  arc  held  to  be  degencraiioM.  Perhaps  we  may  hope  before 
long  for  m  exhaustive  study  of  the  evidence  for  this  explanation  oE 
tbe  history  of  religion,  based  upon  a  collection  and  ex  ami  nation  of  the 
surviving  belief  in  an  All-Father  among  the  so-called  primitive  people*, 
Bs  a  preparation  for  further  study  of  simitar  problems  among  peoples 
ef  higher  culture  such  as  the  Chinese,  the  Japanese  and  the  Koreans. 
Primteton,  N.  J.  Hahou)  McA.  Robinson. 
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iPaorniKXCE  AMoCAt^Mirv.    By  Chau-u  W.  Hcislcv.    Boston:  Ssia- 
UAK  FiUEXCii  &  Company.    1909-  ($i.to  ncL) 

The  thesis  maintained  in  this  book  is  evident  from  the  outset. 
Jl  it  thai  Providence  interposes  as  occasion  may  require  in  the  evcnu 
of  our  world  and  in  the  deeds  and  destinies  of  mankind.  God  governs 
the  world  by  Jaws  which  he  has  impressed  upon  utl  things  from  the 
beginning:  and  by  iniervcniion  in  the  world,  becoming  less  aud  less 
frequent  as  the  world  approaches  to  the  rcalitalion  of  the  divine  idea. 

This  basic  position  is  carried  through  the  book  and  dominates  it 
from  first  to  last  The  multitudinous  calamities  and  afflictions  that 
befall  mankind  are  brought  forward  to  illustrate  and  enforce  it.  The 
metbod  adopted  of  clearing  the  skirt.t  of  Providence  from  the  charges 
of  cruel  indiflerciice  or  positive  hard-heartedness,  is  the  timging  of 
the  rcsponsiJiility  of  it  all  upon  the  uniformity  of  law  and  man's  careless- 
ness, cupidity,  or  ignorance  In  regard  to  a  person's  recovery  irotir  ill- 
ness we  are  told  (p.  1 16)  "It  .ill  lies  within  himself,  and  his  life  or  desth 
depends  wholly  upon  himself,  and  not  ou  any  influence  from  God." 
Yet  a  lingering  attachment  to  the  traditional  theory  of  divine  sovcr- 
tignty  impels  our  author  10  save  the  situation  for  Providence  by  reserv- 
ing to  bim  the  rule  and  guidance  of  the  world  at  such  times  and  junc' 
tures  Bs  God  may  see  dt. 

This  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  discussion.  It  it  merely  a  resurrec- 
tion of  the  ghost  that  haunts  the  lield  of  attempted  reconciliation  of 
the  sovereign  plan  of  (lod,  with  tlie  free  causative  agency  of  man. 
Unless  we  arc  mistaken,  the  impression,  after  reading  the  book,  will 
be  left  upon  the  minds  of  many  that  the  attempt  in  the  hands  of  our 
author  has  not  been  what  could  be  properly  styled  a  triumphant  success. 

For  example,  if  God  interposes  at  special  turns  when  it  pleases  him, 
can  any  man.  on  our  author's  llicory  exculpate  God  from  all  the  old 
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cbarcc*  of  cruelty  wbeo  he  tiu  by  utA  doea  not  eonie  to  tbe  racoe 
upon  other  oocafiaii* — t.  g.,  the  SIocuib  dusnn.  It  looks  like  «  my 
(ortiKldinic  type  of  panialHy  to  imcncDe  tucnctiBies  mb4  ibca  u  otbcn 
to  "tet  the  world  wtfT- 

Our  author  to  the  contrary  notwithnaoding,  all  "cAlamitic*''  maa 
be  "conlroltcd"  by  Providence — L  e.,  beougtit  into  hannonioiu  ooopen- 
lion  with  his  plan.  Here,  wc  venture  to  uy.  »  "tbe  open  joint  in  tbe 
harncu"  of  this  otherwise  laudable  book^-tbc  manner  of  interpenefra- 
lion  between  the  Sovereign  purpotc  and  the  human  activity,  li  sooadt 
wdl  to  >ay  "God  retgn*  and  tulci~  (i75) :  bat  how  u  ttu;  xuihor  ca- 
tilkd  to  reach  Mcb  a  cotiduHon  if  the  actiooi  of  the  creature  are 
absolutely  ootiide  of  God'«  control?  It  it  indeed  true  that  "nan  i> 
a  free  moral  aseiit.  and  as  such  commiu  un  wiihooi  God  and  agaitiR 
btm"  (91),  but  any  theory  tliat  fails  to  provide  a  piace  for  "catamibes 
and  avoiddblc  wronst"  within  the  frafflcwork  of  Providence,  in  mdi 
•ort  that  tlie  n>u4t  refractory  elemcot*  may  be  eompletcly  under  the 
"control"  of  Providence,  s«ems  to  leave  train*  of  inflvence  in  the  world 
which  miu  connection :  and  the  uniyef»e  is  liable,  by  these  open  teaks. . 
to  run  10  waMe.     (C/.  Mariiiicau't  Theory). 

The  «trictare*  on  Calvinism  may  be  passed  by.  In  the  author's  mindJ 
it  is  syiionymuut  with  a  species  of  Fatalism  (169),  and  it  teaches  that : 
every  "horrible  event"  ii  by  "God's  enforcement,  as  against  anything'^ 
the  person  may  du  to  prevent  it".  Space  forbids  dttailv  But  in  view 
of  such  a  stBtemcnt  there  it  need  for  funher  investigation  of  the 
constituent  element*  of  these  systems  as  they  lie  In  the  mind  of  the  •■ 
author. 

Chary.  N.  Y.  W.  M.  Jack. 

Jtai;s  AXD  MuDKRx  Kkucion.  By  Emvix  A.  Kumball:  Chicago:  The 
Open  Court  Publisliing  Company.  London  Agents:  Kkax,  Paul, 
TuNctt.  TRunNn  &  Co,  Ltd.    tgoK 

According  to  uur  author  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ha*  been  transcended, 
"fnowcd  under",  beyond  the  liope  or  need  of  resuscitation. 

Fbllowring  are  some  of  the  salient  features  io  tbe  portrait  of  Ute 
man  of  Na^reth  which  conduct  to  this  concluuon.  PIru  of  alt,  is 
the  inevitable  and  nnnihilaiing  charge  that  "He  wat  ibc  child  of  His 
age".  Me  had  special  syitipnthies  with  the  poor  because  He  was  tbe 
child  of  plebeian  parents.  Mis  world-view  was  limited  and  crude.  He 
was  setf-hypnotiired  as  much  at  any  modern  Douie.  Our  author  sets 
the  ovatiffetitts  right  by  squashing  John  xiv,  6^  for  the  early  Christian 
was  badly  mistaken  in  imagining  that  Jesus  was  the  only  "way,  the 
truth,  and  the  life".  The  best  and  highest  things  in  many  a  good  life 
today  Jctus  never  mentions;  and  they  were  evidently  beyond  the  scope 
of  bin  ill-balanced  life  and  conception  (Pp.  14-is)-  "Coil  shines  on  the 
prism  o(  mankind  and  each  individual  is  a  spectrum,"  etc.  etc. 

It  might  be  in  place  here  to  soggest  that  tome  of  thoM 
with  so  much  lime  for  inrestigation  of  everything,  ought  to  set  theni> 
•elves  the  task  of  clearing  up  the  logical  limits  of  being  'a  child  of  one**  ' 
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age".  We  tubnitl  that  a  haw  haiigs  ov«r  the  fences  at  this  field,  Jesui 
mat  a  child  of  his  igc,  was  he?  "Lay  nn  a  Jewiiili  mother's  bosrwi", 
and  all  tbe  re«t  ot  it.  Well.  i(  it  goe*  to  that,  every  man  is  a  child  o( 
Adam;  t>ut  tt  does  not  follow  that  the  atmosphere  of  Eden  u  about  ui 
atL  Because  a  man  has  a  Jewish  nose  and  a  Galilean  accent,  is  he  to 
get  no  credit  (or  ofiginality  when  he  advances  a  new  idea?  He  bad 
plebeian  sympathies  forsooth  t  From  what  leader  of  the  Saiiliedrim 
did  he  catch  that  tone?  Who  was  "setting  the  pace"  ot  "hi*  times"? 
Wa*  it  not  the  parcel  of  proud  religioniiis  who  so  loved  to  Hatter 
tbemsclves  on  the  score  of  their  ariMncraiic  lineage?  And  then,  where 
are  all  the  rest  of  the  poor  men's  sons  who  threw  them>elves  suliniis- 
slrely  into  the  current  of  their  times  and  never  railed  a  protesting 
voice?  If  a  Roiuneaa  or  a  Carlylc  should  speak  today,  would  it  not  be 
dubbed  oriKtnaltty?  Why  not  in  Judcal  Then  there  is  the  grand 
conception  of  the  trantcendent  value  of  the  individual  soul.  I'roini 
what  master  of  the  sanctimonious  Pharisees  did  Jesus  learn  that?  Waa 
it  when  they  stood  that  day  with  the  stones  nervously  twitclung  ia 
their  finKcrs.  esgcr  to  hurl  them  at  the  woman  taken  in  sin  ?  Strangt 
school  for  such  a  lesson.  God's  Son  saw  the  value  of  that  soul  in  a 
way  that  had  never  dawned  upon  any  man  of  "his  age".  Yet  men  are 
not  ashamed  to  keep  on  reiterating,  as  a  ground  of  invalidating  his 
claims,  "child  of  bis  age". 

Really,  in  view  of  tbe  methods  of  modem  Higher  Criticism,  «c 
confess  our  inability  to  see  any  surprising  (cat  of  argumentation  in 
•ending  Jesus  out  of  court  as  incompetent  to  be  the  impiration  of 
■Bodem  retigion.  Let  a  man  be  entitled  to  pass  the  sponj^e  over  any 
punge  that  blocks  bis  way,  as  our  author  does,  and  it  will  not  be 
difficult  even  to  throw  snspicion  upon  the  sinlessness  of  the  Man  of 
Nazareth. 

Cliiuy,  N.  Y.  W.  H.  Jack. 
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Tax  TEMPi^e  DicnoNAay  or  Tut  Bin^c,  written  and  edited  by  Rxv.  W, 
Ewixc,  M.A.,  formerly  of  Tiberias.   Patestine,  and  Kzv.  J.  E. 

PH.  TuousoK,  D.D.,  formcfty  of  Safed,  Palestine,  and  other 
Scholars  and  Divines.  With  Fire  Hundred  Illustrations.  Loi>- 
don:  J.  H.  Dent  &  Sou,  Ltd.;  New  York:  F.  P.  Dgtton  A  Ca 
1010.  Small  4to  pp.  lix,  1013.  Eight  colored  maps.  Price,  t^ao  net. 
Tht  TtmifU  Diftioniary  of  ih*  Bibk  ia  a  kind  of  aficrmath  ol  tb« 
crop  uf  Dictionaries  of  tbe  BiUe  in  one  volume  which  the  doting 
months  of  igog  and  the  opening  montha  of  1909  gave  us.  An  after- 
math camMil  be  expected  to  be  very  dissimilar  to  the  crop  it  fotlowt: 
and  this  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  is  like  its  prcdccctsori.  lu  chief 
peculiarity  is  that  it  is  edited,  and  not  merely  edited  but,  as  the  title 
page  duly,  ihoogh  somewhat  obscurely,  informs  nt,  in  large  port  writien. 
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by  two  gcntlrmMi  whg  irer«  long  reudenti  in  Pa1«4ltne  and  ar« 
fore  tunHtsr  with  the  "Filth  Coipel'  a$  Rnun  Mllr<l  it,  or,  at  vt  mj 
pcrhapf  call  it  in  tbif  connection,  iliat  abiding  and  incontpanbte 
Coninient;irir  on  the  Bibk.  The  tiitcrc»t  of  ihc  editors  in  things  ?ii- 
esiintati  niajr,  pcrhapi.  ai  limci  iccm  even  excessive.  Space  U  lakta 
occauiMialljr  to  incorporate  details  which  (or  tlic  purpose  of  ihe  8ibl«- 
Bludent  niity  seem  trivial;  and  items  of  curioiu  rather  than  very  titcftil 
leambg,  especially  in  the  t>r«ndi  of  invetliK^lton  long  cultivated  b; 
one  of  the  editors— who  gave  as  long  ago  u  1891,  a  book  on  Bni* 
which  Infiutntti  om  Lord  and  Hit  AfotlUs,—iTe  thickly  strewn  mtt 
the  pages. 

It  was  to  be  expected  of  two  returned  missionaries  that  their  intcrat 
in  the  religious  side  of  the  contents  of  the  Bible  should  show  iticlf 
in  all  their  work,  and  this  expeclulion  is  verified  by  the  event  It  was 
to  be  expected  also  that  this  viiJtl  interest  in  the  Bible  would  protect 
the  editors  from  many  of  the  vagaries  of  modem  Biblical  Criticitm. 
and  this  cxpcclBlion  too  19  verified  by  the  event.  The  editors  tell 
us  in  their  preface  that  "they  arc  nnnble  to  accept  many  of  the  so-called 
'results'  ol  Hiichcr  Criticism":  and  (hey  contrast  iheir  Dlctionarj 
with  some  others  "recenlly  published,"  on  the  express  ground  that 
those  others  "arc  written  from  a  more  advanced  Critical  point  of  vitii 
than  the  editor*  of  this  dictionary  are  able  to  adopL"  The  portion 
of  the  Dictionary  written  by  the  editors — and  this  is  by  far  the  larger 
portion — is  notable  for  its  sobriety  and  it*  dose  adbetion  to  the  really 
known  facts  uid  iU  deference  to  the  testimony  of  the  Bible  itself. 
It  is  not.  however,  entirely  free  from  the  influence  of  modem  destruc- 
tive criticism,  and,  observing  this,  we  observe  at  the  same  time  that 
the  editors  do  not  pretend  to  be  entirely  free  from  it.  It  is  onlv 
"many  o(  the  so-called  'results'  of  Higher  Criticism"  which  they  find 
themselves  "unable  to  accept",  which  advincs  us  already  that  there  are 
some  of  them  which  they  do  iiccept:  and  they  separate  their  Dictionary 
from  other  recent  Dictionaries  of  the  Bible  only  as  written  from  > 
"less  advanced  Critical  point  of  view"  llian  that  of  some  others. 

In  choosing  collaborators  in  the  writing  of  tlieir  Dictionary,  moreover, 
the  editors  have  not  felt  it  incumbent  on  them  to  confine  themtclves 
to  scholars  occupying  the  ume  "less  advanced"  point  of  view  as 
IhemMlvFS.  Accordingly,  as  we  turn  over  the  pages  of  their  Dictionary, 
we  shall  chance  once  and  asain  on  articles  written  from  a  "Crrliol 
point  of  view"  than  which,  it  ii  to  he  hoped,  none  "more  advanced" 
exists  anywhere.  The  editors  Iheinselve*  in  the  article  on  "Moses" 
("Mo«cs  in  ecstatic  vision  had  unveiled  before  him  the  Tabernacle  of 
Meeting,  in  all  iti  glory  o(  curtains  of  fine  twined  linen,  and  conns 
with  pillars  that  had  silver  •ockets."  pL  4S4).  «nd  Dr.  James  Robertson. 
whom  they  call  in  to  write  the  articles  on  "Pentateuch"  and  "Elxodns. 
Book  of",  in  both  of  lliete  articles,  have  no  difficulty  in  acknowledging 
the  historicity  of  the  account  of  the  building  of  the  Tabernacle.  But 
Mr,  G.  H.  Box  who  has  been  called  in  to  write  the  article  on  "Taber- 
nacle" it  of  a  very  different  opinion.    According  to  hiffl  there  may 
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have  beea  a  "TaberDScle"  in  Ihe  WilderocM,  a  little  tenl  which  Moaei 
himself  couM  carry  and  pitch,  and  ia  which  lie  met  with  God— for 
thi*  it  what  "tent  of  meeting"  meant. — but  certainly  not  the  "Taber- 
nacle" described  in  Exodus, — which  was  merely  an  "ideal  Tobtnutelt^ 
(italics  hit)  "in  which  the  de^-elopeil  institntions  of  a  later  age  are 
rejected  in  a  Mosaic  environment."  "(he  prieMly  writers"  not  making 
"it  their  aim  to  present  hixtory  at  ii  wax,  but  to  tyaiematite  Iradilioni 
and  often  to  tupiilement  them  under  the  dominance  of  rcliitious  ideat." 
We  may  read,  again.  Dr.  Jamcx  RobcnuDn'i  artidet  on  "Pentateuch" 
and  "Exodus"  and  "Deuteronomy",  and  the  editors'  own  articlci  on 
"Genesii"  and  'Xnnibers"  and,  though  we  may  diMeni  here  and  there 
and  find  their  whole  tone  too  apolofietical,  yet  recojtniie  their  etten- 
tlal  "coiitervAti»m".  But  what  shall  we  say  to  ProfcHor  J.  A.  Pal- 
terSDi)'*  frankly  "evolutionary"  article  on  "Leviticu*",  in  the  aame 
aeries?  This  ihinhs  it  wonh  while  to  pause  in  the  midtl  of  its 
evolutionary  account  of  ttiaelitisb  legislation  to  state  its  principle 
of  interpretation  in  this  formal  manner :  "Now.  in  ritual  as  in  every 
department  of  hiunun  thought  and  practice,  the  more  developed  must 
be  later  than  the  less  developed,  out  of  which,  on  the  principle  of 
evolution,  the  more  developed  has  gradually  grown.  The  progress 
of  Bible  Criticism,  especially  in  recent  years,  has  really  been  due 
to  the  application  of  the  Evolutionary  Theory  to  the  problem  of 
Israel's  development.  The  elTect^  of  Darwinism  have  been  by  no 
mean*  conlined  to  the  realm  of  Natural  Science.  It  may  safely  be 
averred  that  Darwin's  theory  has  contributed  as  much  to  the  progress 
of  intelligent  study  in  the  dcpurtmctiti  both  of  history  and  of  religion  as 
It  has  to  the  advancement  of  the  various  branches  of  Natural  Science." 
Jf  wc  wish  to  see,  however,  the  ''application  of  the  Evolutionary 
TheOTT  10  Ihe  problem  of  Israel's  development"  at  lis  height,  we 
should  turn  to  Professor  Margoliouth's  distressing  article  on  the 
"Rclii-ion  of  Israel"  which  may  possibly  be  matched  but  certainly 
caBOM  be  surpaiscd  in  cynical  naturalism,  by  anything  in  the  EtttyelO' 
patih  Biblita.  Here  the  Biblical  records  are  openly  scouted,  not 
merely  as  untrustworthy  but  ai:  "deliberate",  "systematic"  faliifica- 
tioRSi  and.  on  the  basis  of  the  Wellhausian  analysis,  with  a  persistent 
use  of  heathen  terminology  and  a  perverse  treatment  of  each  recorded 
fact  of  individual  lapac  as  an  imperfectly  exscinded  testimony  to 
tiniversal  usage,  the  history  of  Israel's  religious  development  is  made 
(o  read  rather  like  that  of  a  Bushman  or  Papuan  tribe  We  do  not 
here  advert  to  this  shocking  article  to  express  our  sense  of  the 
greviuus  injustice  of  its  method,  but  only  to  (ive  point  to  the  obier- 
VBlion  that  this  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  too,  despite  its  Missionary 
origin  and  ita  tlaim  to  leencral  "cotiservaiivc",  is  of  very  mixed 
contents,— like  the  others  of  its  class  it  imequally  yokes  together 
most  diverse  points  of  view.  In  point  of  fact  there  is  but  one  con. 
sistcntly  "eonscrvalive"  Dictionary  of  Ihe  Bible  of  moderate  compass 
and  fully  abreast  of  modem  scholarship,  before  the  public.— that  edited 
(or  the  Westminster  Press  of  Philadelphia  by  Dr.  John  D.  Davis,  and 
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now.  a  we  arc  ulad  to  IcRfn.  jiut  about  to  b«  r«tssu«d  in  a  (borou^ 
reviled  edition.  Other  Diclioiurics  of  the  Btklc  majr  have  thlt  m 
tbe  otbct  <|t)alily  lo  coniraend  Uicm  lo  the  public,  bnl  ibert  it  M 
ooc  o(  ibem  which  >*  not  Liable  oa  the  tumiDS  of  a  page  to  bctri; 
the  tinbutprctinit  reader  unawaret  into  the  most  naturaliaic  viewi  d 
the  liihlc  or  of  the  religion  of  which  it  U  the  record.  We  itm 
greatly  in  n«ed  of  a  "purc-lood  law"  tor  Biblical  literature,  lo  reqcitc 
accurate  labeling  nf  the  goods  offered  in  the  market 

In  eKlcmal  form  tbe  TtmpU  Dictionary  of  Ih*  Bible  j>  very  aitnc- 
tivc.    The  pAgc,  tneuuring  tevcn   and  three 'quart  ers   incbct  bf  nvt 
and  one-half  Inches,  has  a  broad,  ample  appearance:  and  tbe  Wr- 
ckan,  well-leaded  type  makes  mnch  leu  demand  upon  tbe  ejv-Mibt 
Utan  b   uiual   in   book*   of   it»   class.    Two  circutnuanccv,   bcvrtcr. 
dctraci  aorocwhat  from  the  comfort  of  the  reader.    One  is  the  emplor- 
meot  of  an  cxtentive  iiy«tem  of  coniraction»  as  a  space-aaving  Arnoi. 
which  the  careful  coniiiicncy  of  iU  employment  alone  renders  Wla- 
able.    The  other  i»  the  employment  of  simply  tlie  hi|^r  case  tyyt 
of  Ilic  Mine  font  with  the  body  of  the  article*  for  their  headitigi,  bgr 
wbidi  an  unexpected  dif&culty  is  created  in    linding  the  begimiiiip 
of  articles,  which   i»  greatly   increased  by   the  use  of  bJackfaccd  type 
in  llie  body  of  the  articles  for  subordinate  topics.    The  body  of  tbe 
book  it  distinctively  a  dicticmary  of  the  Bible,  in  the  strict   sens*: 
a  separate  I>ictionary  of  the  Apocrypha  t*  appended  (pp.  7j;-icmi}. 
This  separation  of  the  Apocryphal  bookt  from  the  Biblical  is  fruat 
our  puini  of  view  l.iglUy  ciinunendablc,  and  we  could  only  wish  tliit 
tbe  treatment  of  the  Biblica]  Ioihc*  coiild  have  been  kept  freer  fnxn 
Apocryphal   detaila.    To   the   Dictionary   of   ibe   Apocrypha    there  it 
prctixcd  an  essay  of  5vc  iiaecs  in  length  on  Ibe  "Apocrypha  of  the 
Old  Testament",  and  ntnilarly  (here  is  pteAxed  to  the  voltune  as  a 
whole  a  series  of  essays  on  a  variety  of  fiubjcets  which  occupy  nearly 
fifty  pages.    We  think  these  essay*  could  very  well  have  been  spared 
and  the  space  so  saved  given  lo  saving  the  reader  from  the  contrac- 
tions to  which  we  have  already  alluded. 

The  first  of  these  essays  is  a  thoroughly  shallow  series  of  remarta 
on  The  Study  of  the  Bible,  by  the  Right  Reverend,  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Ripoii.  which  begins  by  referring  to  the  Bible  as  if  it  were  the 
piivute  pQsse.isiun  of  the  English  speaking  people,  proceeds  by  speak- 
ing of  it  as  the  entirety  of  Jewish  liicruture,  and  ends  by  alluding  to 
it  uk  if  it  were  a  projection  of  human  ihoughls  licavenward.  Could 
anything  be  less  true  of  the  Canon  of  Scripture  than  lo  say  (p.  xvu) 
that  "the  hooka  of  the  Bible  found  iheir  way  into  the  Canon  by  tbe 
verdict  of  time"  and  its  books,  each,  "attained  it*  supremacy"  "by 
its  own  slowly  manifested  fitness"?  And  could  anything  be  less  ade- 
quate as  a  definition  of  "revelation"  than  this:  "It  is  in  a  tense 
which  no  other  book  can  claim  a  revelation:  for  it  discloses  not  only 
the  cxpctitnce^  of  men  but  it  unfold*  in  fitting  degree  and  order  the 
character  of  Divine  action  towards  them"  (p.  xviii)?  The  essay 
which  succeeds  tliis  is  on  The  English  Bible  by  Mr.  Maclean  Watt 
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^'  AUoi:  it  i»  marred  bj  tome  ui»ccurac»M  in  the  sUlement  of  (act 
***<1  IODIC  exuberancn  in  rbeluricul  foini.  Erumut  ia  ionicwhai  inad- 
^<taatcl]r  charactcrtwd  as  "ihc  friend  of  Luther"  (p.  xxii);  William 
'"'hillingham  U  trroneously  said  to  "have  married  a  »iiter  of  Calvin" 
^S»-  siiv) ;  the  Vulgate  Latin  BiMc  i*  uiil  to  be  "an  impcrfcci  rciuler- 
"ifC  ul  the  Septnagint"  Ip.  xxv:  the  rittht  account  ia  given  on  p.  xUi). 
■^e  permit  otirMlves  the  quotation  of  a  single  lenience  <p.  xxri) ; 
"ta  fact,  ai  Eni^iih  Lilcrattirc  iti«lf  mun  feel  within  tt  the  beat  of 
'^e  heart  of  the  Eliiabeihan  Ate,  and  be  tnvelciped  alraott  for  all 
wne  in  the  inicUeciual  and  moral  atiiiot{»here  of  that  creative  period 
vbcn  light  broke  inio  cbao«,  and  liberty  walked  tliTougb  llic  Und 
sui4[)ng  of  God  and  the  ioul,  to  xtill  to-day.  the  great  influence  which 
breads  true  hieratutc  is  that  of  tiic  English  Bible,  whereon,  in  upon 
■o  irrcsiitablc  tide.  floate<l  Uic  immenic  cunceptioni  of  the  tcrrible- 
ncss  of  tin,  the  halelulneu  of  fodleas  scl(-»«<'king,  and  the  shattering 
COrapaulcunexK  of  iJie  toul  that  drift*,  blinded,  away  from  the  guiding 
•tar  of  God."  To  the  tcatinrot  to  cxprcued  we  tan  take  no  execp- 
^on.  Upon  this  t*t»j  there  follow*  a  page  on  the  Apocrypha  of  the 
^lewf  Testament  and  then  the  (for  thi»  Dieiioniiry)  inevitable  essay 
On  Apocalyptic  Literature,  to  be  iiicH  followed  by  a  few  page*  on  the 
Tarijums.  Then  come  articles  011  the  versions  of  Scripture,  on 
I'tiilo.  on  Josephu*,  and  on  the  Language  of  Palestine  in  the  linie  of 
«or    Lord. 

That  the  value  of  the  Apocatypscs  in  relation  to  the  New  Testumenl 

**  overestimated  gnct  without  sa3riiig:  ihcy  arc  not  formally  presented 

''*''«>  to  be  sure,  ai  "books  which  influenced  our  Lord"  although  our 

^f  d  ii  said  to  have  derived  his  favorite  net f -designation  Son  of  Man, 

"t'h  the  cotuiotaiJon  He  gave  it,  front  Eaoch,     It  is  contended  ilial  in 

™Cir    fnass    these    Apocalypi<s    emanate     from    Eiircnic    circle*.     Wc 

■**    refreshed  by  the  (retiucucy  with  which  issue  is  taken  with   Dr. 

^'^rlei'  views  tn  mailers  of  detail  and  pariicularly  by  the  rrfusal  of 

™'  theory  of  Jewish  origin  (or  the  Tesiamenii  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs. 

"le    may  on  (he  Language  of  Palestine  is  an  argument  to  the  effect 

**'  Christ  spoke  Greek.    We  do  not  understand  what  is  meant  when 

j^    xxviii)    it   it  said  that  the   Epistle   of  Barnabas   appears  "in   a 

"'•n  version  appended  to  the  Vaticanus" :  and  we  take  exception  to 

~*  ftlcgaiion  of  Dan.  xi.  to  "a  much  taier  origin  than  the  rest  oi  Ihc 

DOol,"  ^p  j(]cxii).    We  do  not  recognitc  Ihe  justice  of  the  phrase  (p. 

''').  "The  TOagh  L«linity  of  Northern  Africa":   we  may  properly 

J^it  of  ihc  "roujih  Latinity  of  the  Old  Latin  Version  in  its  African 

7*^",  but  if  we  condemn  African  Latin  iiRclf  we  condemn  all  llie  Latin 

^•"e  was.  of  a  literary  sort,  (or  jomc  centuries  during  which  some 

T*'>  good  t-atiit  was  written.     The  value  of  the   Egyptian  versions  of 

^^    New  Testament  for  textual  criticism  seems  to  us  much  underc*- 

J^^lcd, — a  mutter  which  does  not  depend  absolutely  on  their  dale. 

■      >l  exact  to  speak  of  the  "Douay"  version  (p.  xlvi)  when  the  mind 

_     *^n  the  New  Trsi.imcnl?    By  a  defect  in  editing  we  have  in  these 

^liminary  csnyt  altuiions  to  the  body  of  the  Dictionary  as  some- 
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thing  already  before  the  readert  Jnilcad  «f  yet  10  OOfse  (p^  uiiii, 
xxxi):  this  can  icarcdjr  help  confuiing  the  reader. 

'Die  scope  of  Ibe  Dictionary  is  declared  in   the  preface  to  oorer 
these    cUsM»    of    topics:    "Biblical    Anttquilies,    Biography,    Hirtoiy, 
Literature,  Manners  and  Customs,  Natural  History,  Geography,  lad 
Topography."    Biblical     Conception*    arc,    therefore,    not    tnchided. 
NevcrDielcM  some   Biblical   Conceptions  are  dealt   with;  there  is  an 
article,  for  exan^ile,  on  the  "Trinity"  ainl  one  on  the  "Person  of  Chrixt.* 
The  incursions  into  this  region  arc  naturally,  however,  somewhat  falti. 
As  hu  been  already  intimated  the  Breal  mat*  of  the  volume  hat  appar- 
ently been  writtert  by  tlic  editors, — at  least  most  of  the  articles  arc  un- 
figncd.    Tbtt  ii  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  booki  for  the  editors 
prove  thcniielves  cotiipctcni,  careful,  sane  in  their   views,  and  con- 
cerned for  [he  vital  elements  of  the  Biblical  material  they  review;  aad 
a  certain  dctirabic  unity  is  given  the  volume  by  tlie  cireonsUnee  thai 
•0  Inrge  »  portion  of  it  ci>mn  from  only  tvro  hands.    They  have,  bow- 
ever,  called  to  their  fid  a  number  of  helpers,  some  thirty-eight  ia 
all,    mostly    Scoilch    writer*    of    repute,   including   Drs.    Fairwcather, 
Iverach.  Mackintosh,  Nicol.  Orr,  J.  A.   Patersoti,  James   Rc^wrwoo, 
Stalker.    I'hrcc  American  writers  only  are  indnded  in  the  list,  all 
three  u(  tran!iattan;ic  birth  and  only  adopted  ciliiens  of  our  Western 
world.— Prof e.:«or  Wenley  of  the   University  of   Michigan,  who  has 
vriiien  the  two  little  preliminary  essays  on  Philo  and  Joscpbtu^  Dr. 
S.  Angus,  formerly  of  Hartford  Seminary,  who  ha»  written  the  articles 
on  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  and  Prof.  Eniest  P.  Scott  of  Kingston,  Can- 
ada.   Even  with  so  brief  and  wcll-cboscn  a  list  of  coodjtilors  sharp 
contradictions  of  view  tind  exprcssii-n,  as  has  already  been  intimated 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  attempt  here  a  detailed  account  of  the 
contents  of  tticb  a  volume.  A  few  desultory  remarks  on  a  few  articles 
selected  at  random  may  be,  however,  permitted. 

The  story  of  the  Deluge  is  told  in  fragments  in  the  three  articles 
on  "Ararat",  ""Flood"  and  "Noah"',  about  one-fifth  of  ihc  last  of  tlicM 
being  occupied  with  an  account  of  the  Apocryphal  "Book  of  Noah". 
The  Flood  is  regarded  as  historical,  and  the  Biblical  narralivc  of  h 
is  thought  to  be  more  primitive  than  those  gittn  la  the  Babylonian 
tablets.  There  is  some  wavering  as  to  the  critical  dissection  of  the 
text  of  the  Biblical  narrative,  but  on  the  whole  the  tone  of  the  discus- 
sion is  adverse  to  it.  The  article  on  "Noah"  It  illustrated  by  a  cut 
of  a  coin  of  "Apamen"  in  Pbryitla  representing  the  "Ark"  in  the  form 
of  (as  Johni  would  put  it)  a  palanquin -chair — dnubtlen  the  atfi^rit 
whence  thii  Apnmea  col  its  designation  to  that  effect.  The  artkle 
on  Creation  is  much  like  that  on  the  Flood:  the  Biblical  narrative 
being  held  to  represent  a  more  primitive  form  of  the  accomit  than  the 
Babylonian,  and  too  much  tpace  being  given  to  "curious  lore". 

The  article  "Prophet,  Prophecy",  covering  four  pages  and  a  b. 
Hbratcs  between  "critical"   and  "conservative"  views,  and   gives   the 
impression  of  being  quite  as  much  interested  in  side  issues  as  In  the 
main  theme  under  treaimcnr.    There  is  inserted  into  this  brief  article, 
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Gxamplr,  a  long;  account  of  a  Ssmafitaa  Hymn  to  the  Mcuiah 
described  by  Merx  to  the  Congreu  of  OrienialUt*  M  Stockholm  in  1689 1 
The  modern  critical  vtew&  of  the  compoftitioD  of  Ihc  prophetical  booka 
underlie  the  article  and  are  comtnunicatcd  incidentally  to  (he  reader 
in  such  sentences  and  clatiKii  as  thcie:  "were  we  sure  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  Jonah":  "Ii.  35,  the  authenticity  of  which  is  not  impugned"; 
"(he  second  Zcchariafa";  "th«  second  Isaiah".  The  prophet  is  repre- 
scnied  at  giving  hit  mettsgc  nficr  a  fashion  which  left  it  to  him  to 
express  it.  so  that  tlie  way  was  open  to  him  Hui  to  express  it:  "here 
the  prophet  tnigfal  be  at  »ea  and  end  by  coming  to  a  wrong  conclusion" 

(p-  6asb.);  "as  there  was  a  human  element  in  prophecy,  it  it  possible 
tbat  at  timet  the  prophet  has  niisinierprclcd  the  message  he  had  been 
appointed  to  deliver"  (p.  6296).  The  New  Testament  writers  are 
held  to  have  been  equally  at  fault  in  their  interpretations  of  the 
prophecies  <p.  630b).  Surely  such  a  itaicmcnl  as  the  following  it 
inadequate :  "The  Divine  purpose  in  regard  to  Israel  was  that  in  that 
people  should  be  preserved  all  that  was  good  in  the  primitive  religioiu 
thought  of  mankind"  (p,  626b.)  \  The  separate  articles  on  the  sev- 
eral prophets  follow  fnirly  well  the  indications  of  this  general  article. 
Professor  Margoliouth  seems,  indeed,  not  to  accept  the  critical  dis- 
location of  Isaiah  which  it  simply  assumed  in  the  general  article;  but 
bis  whole  tone  is  skeptical  as  he  deals  with  the  conlcnis  of  the  book, 
and  he  permits  himself  to  speak  of  Isaiah  only  as  "the  traditional  author 
of  a  collection  oE  prophecies"  and  to  record  the  events  of  his  life  only 
"according  to  the  booh  ascribed  to  him".  Jeremiah  is  praised  for  an 
sititudc  toward  the  established  form  of  worship  of  his  day  which  he 
can  be  made  to  occupy  only  by  a  serious  ovcntraining  of  his  word*. 
The  critical  dislocation  of  Zechariah  is  frankly  accepted ;  and  it  is  Diaf- 
isterinlly  declared  that  the  Greeks  could  not  possibly  have  been  spoken 
of  34  at  ix.13  in  Ihc  middle  of  the  sixth  century  B.  C  The  sole 
{tropheiic  book  of  the  New  Testament — Revelation^s  comparatively 
soberly  dealt  with  by  Professor  C.  A,  Scott,  who  even  defends  the 
integrity  of  the  book :  but  he  ascribes  it  to  d  rather  than  to  the  John, 

ind.  ailuptinK  the  early  date  for  it,  ascribes  to  its  author  mistaken  views 
to  tlic  Second  Coming  of  Christ.    In   this  connection,  the  article 
TEadiatology"  may  be  consulted:  it  ascribes  the  same  mistaken  views  to 
FboI  and  other  aposllcs  and   easex   its  conscience   by  the   remarkable 
remark :    "It  is  not  always  easy  to  deicrmine  for  how  much  of  hii 
leaching  an  apostle  would  have  claime<I  authority"   (p.   17.)) ! 
The  article  on  "Tongues,  the  Confusion  of"    (p.  854)    supplies  a 
ry  fair  rxample  of  the  kind  of  article  which  we  should  not  eipect  to 
find  in  a  believini;  Dictionary  of  the  Btble.     It  icives  a  column  to  the  ncg- 
ivc  criticism  of  the  narrative,  designed  to  break  iis  credit;  and  then  a 
If  a  column  10  the  proposition  that  the  narrative  is  "sungestive  of 
some  religious  truths" — the  particular  "retJKious  truth"  in  mind  bang 
apparently  lliat  God  does  not  approve  of  big  ciiies.    Demoniacal  Poa- 
seuion — to  which  no  article  is  given — is   frankly  treated  (p.   140)  as 
I  diaease;  DOthJDg  is  uid  of  our  Lord's  acceptance  o(  it  as  of  tn- 
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pmutural  origin,  but  a  mnsrk  is  dropped  to  the  effect  thai  Ihe  witncBs 
of  tbc  demoniacs  to  Chri«l  tn&r  pouibtjr  be  "due  to  dcfnonic  pocus-  — 
■ion."  The  realitjr  of  Satan  at  a  personal  beinic  b.  however,  deteided:  — 
but  too  ratict)  stresB  i«  laid  on  extra -canonical  maierial  Tlic  great  ^^ 
tuperniiitiral  acts  in  oar  Lord'*  life  are  fraiikly  and  conrincioglj 
tended;  though  e\-en  in  the  dcfeoce  of  ihesc  a  fjicciallj  flagrW  b —  i 
Mancc  of  limidity  in  the  atsertion  of  the  Mipernattiral  emerges.  Ther^- 
is  an  odd  appeal  lo  PanhenoiEeacsis  ai  diawing  that  a  Virgin -birtt^:: 
it  "not  aguinit  Ihe  analogy  of  nalnre".  k>  that  our  Lord's  hirth  is  main-  ^ 
tahied  10  have  been  "miraculons,  indeed,  but  even  so,  not  Tlolating  Ib*.«^ 
analogy  of  nature"  (p.  439).  As  if  the  whole  point  of  the  Virgin-birtr .^ 
were  not  precisely  that  it  was  a  birth  oniside  of  nature  and  thcrefor-^r 
not  according  to  the  analogy  of  nature. 

When  we  arc  told  that  James  does  "not  exalt  Jesus  ai  do  Pae 
Peter  and  John,  in  obvioun  statement',  doubllcM  not  only  had  "James 
slave    .    .    of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ",  but  "oar  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
Qocy",  temporarily  clipped  oui   of  the  mind  of  itic  writer. 
we  are  told  (pL  gOTh)  that  "with  the  notable  exception  of  the  Saci- 
ments,  Christ  hat  not  left  any  rubric"  of  wotihip,  we  arc  constrain 
to  temeinbcr  the  Lord's  Prayer:  and  when  on  the  next  page  we 
told  that   at  a  given   early  date  ihc  apostolic  letters  were  not 
called  "Scripture"  and  the  records  of  Jesus'  life  were  called  "logia", 
should    like   to   a*k   when   that    early    date    was.    The   term    "I 
recalls  Paplas;  but  Papias  does  noi  belong  to  a  time  when  the  A: 
toJtc  letters  had  not  yet  been  called  "Scripture'". 

We  record  two  typographical  errors  which  we  have  noted:  p. 
"dtfiiciillte»....i*'':  p.  879a;  RV  for  Rv. 

PmirrroM.  Bt.vjAyiN  B.  Wa»; 


Essays  ik  PENTATxucn&t.  CnrncfSu.     By  Hamou)  M.  Wisner,  M. 
LL.B..  ol  Lincob's   Inn,   Barrister-at-Law,    Oberliii,  Ohio,    c 
Pp.  xiv,  239,  with  indices. 

These   ctsays  have   been   appearing   from    lime   to   lime   in    rec 
nombers  of  the  Bibliolheca  Sacra,  where  they  have  aroused  cona 
erable  allcnlion.    Mr.  Wiener  has  now   for  several  years  been 
tributing  articles  chiefly  to  the  "Churchman"  of  London  and  to 
"Princeton  Theological  Review"  and  the  "Bililiotheea  Sacra"  in  t:. 
country,  on  subjects  connected  with  the  higher  criticism  of  the  P^ 
tateuch.    It  is  well  that  llie  studies  thus  teaiiered  have  been  coUec' 
m  more  permanent  and  comina.nding  form,  as  in  this  volume  and 
its  predeccstor  entitled   "Studies  in   Biblical   Law."    In   reviewing^ 
pamphlet  by  Mr.   Wiener  entitled  "Notes  on  Hebrew  Religion,"    * 
present   reviewer  remarked    ("Princcion   Theological   Review."   A|^ 
1900)  that  "Mr.  Wiener  is  the  fortunate  and  yet  ill-fated  critic  W 
has  found  too  easy  a  mark.    The  Uwyer,  with  his  demand  for  f&- 
(or  evidence,  fur  proof,  is  embarrassed  by  the  wealth  of  bis  matc=^ 
when  he  takes  up  a  writer  like  Mr,  Addis  and  dissects  hit  tooM 
tions."    The  same   remark  is  appropriate   to  this  volimt.    Tbe 
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ihor'*  impalicnce  with  critics  like  Mr.  Carpenter  «nd  Dr.  Gray  Icadi 
him  not  infrequently  to  adopt  a  tone  that  seems  ncedlesily  polemic 
and  even  harsh.  Soi»«tiiiies  he  11  patroiiiiing,  sometimes  he  scolds. 
Why  «houl<I  he,  however,  (Huociaic  himtelf  from  thotc  whom  he 
criticises  by  uiing  of  them  the  term  "higher  critics"?  Mr.  Wiener 
ihould  remember  thxt  he  himjelf  is  jual  as  much  a  "higher  critic"  » 
any  of  ihote  he  criticise*,  except  that  he  pcrhap*  [CKard»  them  as 
"professionals"  arid  himself  as  an  "amateur".  It  is  a  natural  sus- 
pkion  that,  under  these  circumatance*,  he  h  using  "higher  critics"  actu- 
ally as  a  term  of  opprobrium,  and  in  doing  30  is  not  only  appealiRK 
In  a  lower  motive  than  the  calm  judsmeni  of  ht«  readers,  but  i* 
also  unconsciously  maligning  himself.  Is  it  not  posdbk  for  a  writer 
who<e  views  dissociate  him  utterly  from  the  conclaaioiu  of  the  dom> 
tnanl  school  of  higher  critics,  to  indicate  that  dissocialion  in  some 
other  way  than  by  tennin^  lliosc  "liiRher  critics"  from  whom  he 
dissents,  allhough  he  himself  also  is  a  "hixher  critic"? 

Apart  fr«m  this  criticism  of  the  tone  of  the  book,  we  have  on  Ibe 
main  question  of  Its  subject-matter  only  words  of  praise  for  thi* 
acute  and  diligent  itudent  The  clarity  with  which  he  exhibits  the 
uncertain  textual  basis  of  the  documentary  hypothesis,  particularly 
in  the  rnnllcr  of  the  divine  names,  deserves  the  highest  praise,  and 
though  not  a  new  indictment  against  that  hypothesis  is  probably  for 
the  first  time  (t'ven  an  adeiiuace  and  syslcmaiic  treatment.  Mr.  Wie- 
ner is  particularly  succcuful  in  his  barmoniulioQ  of  the  historical 
narrative  in  Numbers  with  the  historical  notices  in  Deuteronomy. 
As  i«  well  known,  and  recognized  by  everyone,  Ihere  are  discre- 
pancies between  the  two  hooks  as  they  stand  with  respect  to  the  order 
of  events  between  the  third  and  the  fortieth  years  of  the  wilderness- 
period.  By  a  few  simple  changes  in  the  book  of  Numbers  Mr. 
Wiener  succeeds  in  bringing  lis  story  not  only  into  liarniutiy  with 
Deuteronomy  but  also  into  conformity  with  a  rational  conception  of 
(he  situation.  "If  it  be  asked",  he  write*  (p.  138),  "what  changes 
we  effect  in  the  Hebrew  text  in  order  to  provide  the  solution,  the 
answer  is  that  In  one  instance  we  have  expelled  a  glo«s  and  in  another 
we  have  altered  a  single  word — in  each  case  witli  the  support  of  an 
ancient  version,  Apart  from  this  we  have  only  effected  transpo- 
sitions that  were  necessitated  not  merely  by  internal  evidence,  but 
alBO  by  the  con^'ergcnl  testimony  of  Deuteronomy.  I-ast.  bill  not 
Ica-it.  wc  have  poiiulaicd  no  improbable  human  act  or  omission,  but 
have  merely  suggested  that  ancient  documents  have  been  sub)ected 
to  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  MS.  tradition."  He  suggesit  the  fol- 
lowing arrangement  of  the  material  in  queitioo  (p.  130) :  "Numbert 
xti.;  XX, I,  14-31;  xxLt-3;  xiil.;  xiv.:  xvi.-xviii.;  xx.3-13,  an;  xxi. 
4b-0,  then  some  missinK  verse*,  bringing  the  Israelites  lo  ihc  head 
of  the  gulf  of  Aknbah  and  narrating  the  turn  northwards  froia 
Elath  and  Ezion-geher.  then  xx.3ib->o:  xxi.ja.  and  some  lost  words 
telling  of  the  arrival  at  the  station  before  Ohoth.  We  have  omitted 
XV.  and  xtx.  from  this  scheme,  becauie  there  are  no  indicia  of  Ihdr 
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position  snd  tli«r  4o  not  aRcct  the  cootm  of  the  namtire.  Nttmbcr' 
xv^  might  rcicr  to  anjr  one  of  several  years.  In  Nunbcn  xxxiirj 
we  have  seen  leaion  (o  uippow  tlut  verse  40  U  ■  bie  glou.  aod  lb 
36b-37a  should  come  several  ver««t  earlier."  He  also  prefers.  1 
vertc  3&  of  thii  itinerar/-duptcr,  ll»c  reading  of  the  Syriic  "firt 
instead  of  the  Hebrew  "liflh",  bs  the  month  when  Aaron  died.  LS:  3 
criticism  of  this  ichcme  wc  would  suggest  that  xx.i4>3i  would  b«tt— ^^^t^ 
be  placed  after  xxi.i-3,  xiii.  and  xiv.,  (poMibly  even  after  xn-xviii  .^r«..J 
We  can  express  a  BCRcral  assent  without  agreeing  to  all  the  ■*""^-  n  fh 
of  Mr.  Wiener's  remark*  about  tlic  transmission  of  ibt  niuiben  Sa 

the  book   of   Nufflbcr*.    Anyone   who  has   worked   pcftooalty    up 
andent  Semitic  MSS.  must  be  deeply  impressed  with  the  unreliab 
ity   of    figurts   transmitted    through   centuries    by    unchecked    KrtI 
tradition.    In   summing   up  his    indictment   of   the   received    text 
Numbers  the  author  classilics  the   sources  of  error  tbtts   <p.    it 
"Numbers  that  were  originally  correct   underwent  corruption   in 
first  instance     through  the  ordinary  decay  of  a  MS.  text,  and  par 
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through  the  ;m;cu liar i ties  of  Hebrew  writing.    These  causes  were  re 
forced  by  a  natural  but  unfortunately  misleading  theory  of  the  copyi 
scribes  and  by  well  meant  but  unhappy  attempts  to  correct  obv: 
errors". 

What  comes  as  near  as  anything  in  his  book  lo  a  general  stat< 
of  the  author's  attitude  toward  tite  date  and  authorship  of  the  Pea. 
tetich  is  wurdcd  as  follows  (pL  tji) :  "While  it  i«  undoubtedly  the  C 
thai  the  Pentateuch  contains  poat-MonIc  elements,  the  possible  exi' 
of  such  elements  will  be  recognized  at  very  much  more  rettrictcd  1 
is  now  supposed  to  be  the  case,  while  the  wild  theories  at  preseni  curr 
as  to  documents,  KhooU  of  wriicn,   forgers  of  laws,  rcvclatiofl 
literary  fraud,  etc,  will  be  recogniicd  as  merely  absurd.    On  the  01 
hand,  the  duties  of  the  textual  critic  will  be  se«n  to  possess  far  m< 
importance  than  has  been  generally  allowed.     The  effect  of  such 
elusions  on  the  views  cnicriained  of  the  history  of  Israel  must  of  con 
be  prodigious.    Genuine  Mosaic  legislation,  genuine  Mosaic  prophcc^^ 
genuine   Mosaic  narratives,  will   revolutioniie  current  conceptions 
Old  Testament  history". 

Perhaps  the  greatest  service   that    Mr.   Wiener  has   rendered 
been,  as  a  lawyer,  lo  state  in  precise  and  legal  terminology  a  seri 
indictment  against  the  Wctlhauscn  school  which  has  long  been  f 
and  urged  but  never  liefore  so  happily  expreued.    We  refer  to 
old  charge  (hat  "non -observance  does  not  signify  n  on -existence"  of 
law  or  law-code.    This  argumfntum  t  silcTtlio  has  been  thus  stat 
but  a  happier  and  more  convincing  rep  resents  lion  of  the  s;aine 
gument  is  given  by  out  author  when  he  poinis  to  the  universal  a: 
fund^imcniul  distinction  between   "substantive  law"  and  "proccdur< 
It  is  to  Wcllhausen's  ignorance,  or  ignoring,  of  this  distinction 
he  trace*  the  npplication  by  all  his  school  of  the  silence-argument  to 
situation  10  which  it  is  utterly  inapplicable.    After  illustrating  the 
tur«  of  this  broad  distinction,  Wiener  adds  (p.  a04>:  "Similarly 
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S3crilk«.  A  coRimaod  ibat  particular  sicfificcs  shall  be  offered  in  »ub- 
ttamJve  law.  The  method  of  otTcrtnK  tnd  ancillary  tiuitier&,  such 
ia  the  duci  to  be  paid  to  the  prie»l,  etc.  (all  within  the  province  of 
prxicedare.  .  .  .  We  have  seen  that  J£  and  D  require  Itraelites 
to  bring  certain  statutory  individual  oReringt  to  the  religious  cap- 
ital. The  procedure  to  be  followed  in  such  cases  is  tor  the  most 
part  contained  in  P." 

We  arc  not  so  clear  on  the  subject  of  Wiener's  attitude  toward 
altars  and  "lay  tacrificu".  His  distinction  between  "lay  aliars"  and 
"horned  aliars".  the  former  permissible  anywhere  (on  Israelitish 
soil)  and  any  lime,  the  latter  permissible  only  al  the  one  House  of 
Goi^  recalb  Van  Hoonacker's  distinction  in  the  tame  sense.  The 
two  critics  difleT  as  to  whether  alt  slaughtering  was  sacrilicial,  Vsn 
Hoonacker.  with  Wellhausen.  afliiTniinic,  Wiener  dcnyins.  TTiere  b 
much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  this  general  view,  which  is  gaining  in 
acceptance,  and  which  explains  many  facts  more  simply  than,  for 
example.  Dr.  Green  was  able  to  explain  ihcm.  and  yd  without  rais- 
ing a  thousand  time*  greater  diiSculiies  than  those  explained,  u  the 
Wellhausen  hypothesis  torn*  out  to  do.  Yet  there  are  difiSculties 
with  Wiener's  explanation  toa  For  instance,  what  about  the  altar 
of  Joshua  xxii.  ?  All  that  Wiener  says  about  it  (p.  I98).  is  that  it 
was  because  this  was  a  "horned  altar"  that  it  awoke  the  resentment 
of  the  ns-Jotdanic  tribe*.  Yet  a  reading  of  that  chapter  seems  to 
place  the  emphasis,  not  on  what  son  of  an  altar  it  was,  but  on  the 
(act  that  any  altar  at  all  was  erected  for  sacrilicial  purposes  other 
than  that  ai  Shiloh.  The  incensed  tribes  are  pacified  when  they 
learn  that  the  altar  is  not  intended  (or  sacrifice. 

But  enoush.  This  book  is  always  stimulating  and  suggestive,  and 
^where  one  cannot  agree  with  the  author's  propoials.  he  can  always 
sgree  in  his  criticisms.  His  best  work  it  his  negative,  destructive 
work.    Yet  there  arc  permanent  elements  in  his  positive  saggesiioni. 

PriH<tton.  J.  Obcas  Born, 


Thk  Acts  or  the  Apostus.  New  Testament  Studies.  HI.  By  Amlth 
Hainack,  Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin. Translated  by  the  Rev.  }.  R.  Wilkinso.h,  M-A-,  Late  Schobr 
of  Worcester  College.  Oxford;  and  Rector  of  Winford.  Sew 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  London:  William*  and  Korgaie. 
190QL  Pp.  xKii,  303. 

Hamack's  series  of  New  Testament  Studies,  the  third  of  whidb 
iAfottflgttthithU,  igc^)  now  appears  in  an  excellent  English  traiu- 
latioci,  has  made  an  epoch  in  the  criticism  of  the  Lacan  writing*, 
especially  of  the  Acts.  The  linguistic  argument  for  Lucan  authorship, 
to  powerfully  developed  in  l.ukt  Ike  Phytitiam,  n  sofipleBMntcd  JD  ibe 
present  votunse  by  an  examination  of  ihe  chronological,  geographical 
■nd  historical  data  of  the  Acts  and  a  diKttuson  of  it*  tourers.  While 
Hamack  never  loses  sight  of  the  question  of  integrity  and  authorship, 
and  clinches  his  arguncnt  lif  showing  In  how  many  panimlars  the 
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"we  scciiont"  are  lionioccncotii  wnlh  the  rc«t  of  the  book,  U* 
purpose  it  to  ettitrMc  the  hi»lorical  value  of  the  Atlt,  &nd  bb  inon^ 
graph  Is,  in  the  nuin,  a  nronx  plea  for  the  rclisbilitr  of  Luke  ai  a 
historian,  "Direct  (ouch  with  the  recorded  bets— tliia  alone  expbit» 
such  a  history  as  lies  before  ns  in  the  'Acts  o(  tbe  ApoHlet"*  If.  xr). 
Testimony  is  repeatedly  given  to  the  care  and  consifteoey  of  Lidte's 
record,  but  qualificalton  is  made  in  rcKard  to  III*  supemamral  element 
which  it  comainf.  Hamaek's  view  of  miracles  here  find*  expreUMO: 
he  believe*  that  in  the  story  of  the  A»ceii»ii«».  Luke  haj  gWea  a»  *a 
tertiary  legend,  indeed  a  myth"  (p,  159),  and  ihut  he  has  confnsed  two 
acenunis  of  the  sanK^  ertui,  and  «>  has  placed  the  story  of  PentecOM, 
chapter  ii,  before  (he  "aciual.  Iiislorical  Pentecost",  which  followed  the 
cure  of  (he  impotent  man,  chapter  iv.  Luke  indeed  shows  sobriety  and 
restraint  in  his  treatment  of  the  mirKuIous,  bul  he  writes  as  a  "Christ- 
ian Sdentift",  who  believtt  that  he  himself  works  miracles.  It  will  be 
seen  that  Harnack,  as  between  opposing  schools,  occupies  a  position  of 
entire  independence,  but  for  this  reason  hi*  tetttmony  to  Luke's  accur- 
acy, in  case*  where  his  statements  can  be  historically  controlled,  is  ibe 
more  significant. 

No  reader  of  Harnack**  book  can  fail  to  be  enriched  by  it  in  hb 
knowlediir  and  understandini;  of  the  Acts,  The  theme  of  Acts  is 
given  as  "the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  Je*u»  in  the  Apostles  manifested 
in  history",  calling  itiio  being  (he  Prlmi(ivc  Conununity  and  the  mLssion 
to  the  Gentiles,  conducting  the  Gospel  from  Jmiialrm  to  Rome,  and 
setting  the  receptive  Gentile  world  in  place  of  the  unbelieving  Jewish 
nation.  Unstinted  praise  is  given  to  lake's  literary  skill.  The  history 
in  bis  han<ls  become*  a  drama,  with  the  Jews  a*  'Villain"  of  tbe  plot; 
(he  theme  is  introduced  in  chnpter  ii  with  "■  grand  Aourish  of  trum- 
pets", and  the  list  of  nation*  sound*  "like  a  triumphant  corniueror's 
list  of  nations  conquered  in  a  great  campaign":  while  the  long  acconnl 
of  the  voyage  and  i^hipwteck,  which  has  puulcd  llie  commentators, 
tends  '^o  intensify  the  suspense  of  the  reader  as  he  wonders  whether 
after  all  the  Gospel  will  be  proclaimed  in  the  metropolis  of  (he  wortd". 
Harnack  gives  his  supjiort  10  the  North  Galation  theory  of  Paul's  itin- 
erary ;  he  argues,  reversing  his  fonncr  opinion,  that  the  Apostolic  Decree 
is  concerned  only  with  moral  precepts,  idolntry,  murder  and  foraica- 
lion;  and  he  shows  in  an  excunns  that  a  strong  argumcn(  can  he  made 
tor  an  earlier  dating  of  .\ct*  than  he  had  formerly  advi^cateit  Left 
i»pon  the  render's  hands  is  itie  prublem  how  Luke  cotild  *how  hinMcIf 
at  so  many  point*  a  careful  and  reliable  historian,  and  yet  should  be 
so  credulous  and  confused  when  the  supernatural  element  is  introduced. 
But  this  bring*  up  a  quc*tian  which  is  ino  larjce  for  adequate  treat- 
ment here. 

Lineoln  UnhvrtHy,  ^a.  Wm.  Hallock  Jopmsosc. 

CouwiENTAB  vntt  mH  Brief  Paitli  ak  di  Rouea.    Von  Da.  G,  Stocs- 
BARDT,  Professor  am  Concord  in -Seminar  lu  Sl  Louis.    St. 
Mo.    t^cordia  Publishing  House.     1907.    Pp^  V,  64^ 
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T*h*  preface  to  rhis  wwittnemBry  00  the  Epistle  to  the  Romaiu  be- 
gins with  a  protect  agaiiut  tlic  purely  hiiiorical  inten*t  with  which 
many  modern  txtmtn  haire  approadied  the  Biblical  books.  In  op- 
position 10  ifaii  modern  tendency.  Dr.  Slockhardl  declares  his  chief 
purpoie  to  be  thai  uf  brifiKitis  home  the  "eiemol,  divine  thonghu" 
of  the  Epinic  to  modern  reidcri.  The  protest  is  a  jnst  and  timely 
one ;  the  grammaiico-hinuriciil  melhod  of  exeB«si»  i»  sonKtimes 
s«ly  rrirardtd  a»  inrolviiiK  aloofncM  of  the  intcrprcicr  from  hit 
>bj«ci-mattcr  or  an  cniphati*  upon  the  mere  environmcni  of  the 
'*ook   10  be  iititrpreted  at  Ihe  expense  of  lit  inner  teaching. 

Tn  miuiy  rc«pect«,  Dr.  Stockhardt't  book  is  well  suited  to  its 
Purpote.  The  intetpreiation  i>  admirably  clear,  and  ar<ndi  the  pitfall* 
of  tni«(ilaced  inEcniiity.  Furthermore,  11  n  none  the  Ie*i  intlrudivc 
f>«vauiie  it  is  nilTuied  with  a  deep  reverence  for  the  divine  revclsiioin. 
Two  criticifm^,  hnwevrr,  niiut  ccrlninly  be  made.  In  the  first  place, 
Although  Dr.  SlOckhardt  ii  well  read  in  the  older  commentaries,  he 
"*s  nnte«lcd  some  of  the  recent  discuMJons.  For  example,  be  liim- 
*^)f  confesses  that  the  commentary  of  Sanday  and  Hcadlam  catnc  to  his 
"oiice  too  laie  to  be  used,  and  ihnt  the  work  of  L)p«tHS  in  the  Hand- 
co>f(tH<N/dr  was  inacceiiible  to  him.  In  the  «econd  place.  Dr.  Sl6ck- 
^<^t*t  rebellion  aicainti  the  modern  purely  historical  interest  in  exe- 
^'*»  has  carried  him  loo  far  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  so  ex- 
^nsivc  a  work,  (he  reader  may  justly  be  disappointed,  for  eiample,  at 
finding  (hat  the  curious  omisaions  of  '*  V'ifV  (Rom.  i,  7)  from  certain 
'"'"'y  witnesses  to  (he  text  (see  Zahn.  Hiiiteitung  I.  pp.  JTjfF..  with 
"*  literature  cited)  hss  not  been  mcniiuned,  and  that  the  difficult 
''^"l^m  of  the  sixteenth  chapter  has  been  dinmisscd  with  ■  few  words. 
"•".  Stftekhard's  book,  therefore,  cannot  be  regarded  as  compre- 
*"*»ve.  ft  does  not  provide  information  with  resard  to  all  sides  ol 
Srreat  subjeci  with  which  it  dealt^     tt  is  defective  in  some  of  the 


the 


..  ""'<*!<  of  textual  and  historical  criticism,  and  perh.ips  contributes 

'*'*     on  the  purely  linguistic  side.    But  Dr.   Stockhardt's  clear  and 

'^^^ilielic  presentation  of  the  Krest  Ideas  of  the  Episile  i*  of  value. 

^•terfon.  J.  Ghcsbam  Macben. 

I 

**  Ethicot  Jesfs.  .Acciwnisto  WTUB  Svjcomc  GosPEts.    By  the  Rky. 

I  Jasibs  Stalker,  M.A..  DD.    8  vo:  pp.  x.  413.     New  York.    A.  C 
li  Armstrong  and  Son.  3  and  5  West  EiBhtccnih  Street,    tgog. 

.    .  I'hi*  book  has  been  intentionally  so  written  as  to  be  capable  of 
^j*"*  read  as  a  whole  by  itself;  yet  it  is  connec(ed  with  Ttu  Chriil- 

II  tSr^^  "/  ^'■"M.  already  published,  and  The  Mind  of  Jrsui  as  Reported 
I     ^  ■*'.  John,  glill  to  be  publishrd ;  and  the  author  h.is  to  refer  the  curious 

fJ^^^'  'o  the  first  ol  these  for  ihc  explanation  of  two  things — Ihe  view 

jj^    *i  ol  the  criticism  of  the  Gospels  and  the  reason  lor  deriving  the 

,  oni*^'"*'*  "*  ''''*  volume,  as  of  the  preceding  one,  from  the  synoptisis 

lfc^^*~be  peculiarity  of  lhi«  attempt  lo  set  forth  the  ethic  of  our  Lord" — 
"^   its  chief  excellence— ii"that  it  always  draws  directly  on  ilie  words 
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of  J«us  lli«insflvc»".  and  on  ilie  pftge  fad»E  the  first  p>ge  oi  e»ch 
chapter  giTti  tcfctcnce*  to  itti  Ilie  texts  l>«arttig  on  the  topic  diKOiKd. 
It  it,  therefore,  nut  a  aysTcntatic  trcaiiic  uii  Cbriitian  morali,  but  u 
ex|M«ittpn  of  the  ctJitcal  tucbtng  of  Jesus  himKlf  aa  ihit  has  been  Kt 
down  in  the  Synoptiats.  Tbis  exposition,  however,  is  logical  r»ber  than 
chronological.  It  is,  moreovcT,  quite  original  in  that  the  principle  of 
division  which  it  applies  to  the  words  of  our  Lord  is  the  old  and 
familiar  one  of  Aristotle;  vie.  the  Supreme  Good,  Virtue  and  Duty, 
and  it  docs  not  appear  Uiat  ibis  lias  b<«ii  applied  before  to  the  ethical 
teaching  of  otir  Saviour. 

This  discussion  has  high  merit,  too,  u  "mere  literature".  It  wotild 
be  difScult  to  cxaggeriiie  the  charm  arising  from  its  abseiKc  of  any- 
thing like  straining  after  cITecl,  its  purity  of  diction,  its  simplidty  of 
style,  its  clearness  of  statetncnl.  Indeed,  one  could  not  easily  put  his 
6nger  on  a  finer  specimen  of  English  prOM- 

Nor  Is  it  less  meritorious  as  an  exposition.  It  Dr.  Stalker's  interpre- 
tations are  seldom  subtle,  they  are  never  far-fctcbcd;  and  they  are 
almost  always  natural,  sympathetic,  suggestive,  self'Cvidcni  and  selt- 
jiutifying.  One  sees  at  once  what  he  means,  and  he  can  not  help  feeling 
tliHl  the  i^xposiior  means  what  Clirist  meant. 

The  chief  rcaion  for  this,  doubtless,  is  that  he  proceedt  throughout 
and  cunsistcnily  from  the  standpoint  of  our  Lord  himself.  Tbtu  be 
finds  a  "deep  slgnilicancc  in  the  fact  that  the  most  comprehensive  lurae 
for  the  teaching  of  Jesns  is  the  Gospel,  as  well  as  in  the  other  fact  that 
the  Gospel  is  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom".  'The  Gospel,  moreover,  he 
regards  as  ilie  superior  idea  beneath  which  the  other  is  subsumed :  and 
he  does  not  consider  it  a  matler  of  indiRcrence  which  is  taken  first'. 
Hence,  he  separates  sharply  from  the  many  who  would  interpret  the 
Kingdom  in  a  tempurary  and  local  and  materialistic  sense,  finding  in  it 
nothing  but  an  embodiment  of  the  narow  messianic  conceptions  of  ita 
age  and  deducing  from  it  u  morality  as  local  and  temporary  and 
materialistic  On  the  contrary,  he  would  regard  Christ  as  forcseeii^ 
and  foretelling  the  slow  and  gradual  "and  spiritual  development  of  his 
cause  such  as  history  has  actually  exhibited,  and  as  certainly  expecting 
to  be  put  by  his  death  into  a  new  and  worldwide  relationship  to  rnen. 
In  a  word,  he  would  conceive  of  the  Gospel  as  universal  and  eternal 
and  spiritual,  and  he  would  Interpret  the  Kingdom  In  the  Ugbt  of  the 
Gospel.  We  arc  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  him  agun  and  again 
brinKiiiK  ""'  'he  teaching  of  Jcsu*  on  moral  questions,  and  particularly 
on  ethical  issues  of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance  to-day.  In  a 
way  that  is  truly  admirable.  Thus,  to  refer  to  but  two  or  three,  what 
could  be  more  pertinent  to  the  doctrine  of  the  many  who,  in  thdr 
eagerness  to  find  in  Jesus  a  justification  for  the  social  ideas  by  which 
they  are  tlieniselves  possessed,  "rcpreicnt  hti  originality  as  consisting 
in  the  deliverance  of  manl<ind  from  an  individual  and  selfish  view  of 
religion  through  the  introduction  of  a  religion  of  brotherhood  and 
common  endeavor", — what  could  be  more  pertinent  or  finer  than  Ibe 
following?    "The  originality  of  Christ  consisted  not  in  emphasizing  this. 
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in  leiiing  on  ibe  emergent  notion  of  the  dignity  and  value  of  ihe 
ivldnd  soul  and  elevating  it  to  the  forefront ;  io  that  preachers  are 
going  bade  to  Chriit.  but  going  bade  beyond  bim,  to  a  pee-Cliritt- 
itn  iiage  of  religion,  if.  Instead  of  magnifying  the  individual  and 
straining  every  nerre  for  hi*  salration,  they  wander  away  to  the  sodal 
or  cccletiatttcal  organism,  making  this  their  principal  care  and  ihe 
leading  element  of  their  teitimoiiy". 

Equilly  admirable  is  Ihe  exposition  of  our  Lord'*  attitude  toward 
wrealiii  and  the  cloiely  related  (juesiton  of  poverty.  It  h  eharaci eristic- 
ally  profound  and  spiritual  Thu6  Dr.  Stalker  h  fully  alive  to  the 
urgency  and  the  difficulty  of  the  problem  of  poverty.  The  tacts  vrith 
which  it  has  to  deal  arc  to  him  "appalling  and  even  maddening''.  The 
call  that  he  hears  for  the  bettermctit  of  social  conditionji  is  "loud  and 
u:gent".  It  docs  not,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  many,  deafen  him  to 
all  other  calU  or  Mind  him  to  all  other  evils.  It  doci  nut  keep  him  from 
appreciating  that  there  is  dinger  of  such  a  one  sided  and  super- 
ficial irealment  of  poverty  a  will  bring  in  Other  eviU  at  least  at  numer- 
ous and  serious.  What,  indeed,  could  be  better  tlian  the  following? 
"But  if  Jeiui  said,  'Woe  to  you  that  are  rich',  this  prove*  that  the  mere 
improvement  of  outward  conditions  would  not  necessarily  be  a  solution 
of  the  problem ;  for  the  most  fortunate  had  no  more  attained  the  true 
end  of  life  than  the  most  unfortunate:  on  the  contrary,  their  failure  to 
do  so  wai  even  more  palpable.  Efforts  to  transfer  money  from  one  set  of 
hands  to  another  may  be  iniplrcd  by  the  same  passions  as  have  blinded 
the  present  holders  lo  their  own  hinhest  good,  and  may  be  accompanied 
with  injuilice  at  extreme  a*  has  ever  been  manifested  by  the  rich  and 
powerful". 

Not  lets  commendable  is  the  emphasis  which  the  expositor  puts  iin 
the  duty  of  evangelizing  the  world.  "This  obligation",  he  says,  "lay 
nearer  the  heart  of  Jcttu  than  most  of  those  features  which  have  been 
put  forward  as  the  leading  characteristics  of  his  teaching.  And,  even 
from  Ihe  point  of  view  of  benevolence,  its  virtue  goes  deeper  than  any 
other  servkc  that  can  be  rendered  by  man  to  man". 

Finally,  and  as,  perhaps,  what  is  best  in  this  great  book.  Is  its  dear  and 
constant  recognition  of  ilie  ttraciuusness  of  the  morality  of  Jesus. 
This  it  is,  more  thou  anything  the,  that  makes  it  original.  "Jesus",  we 
are  told— and  these  arc  the  closing  words  of  the  volume — "lifts  up  a  far 
higher  standard  than  any  other  ethical  teacher ;  but  little  would  be 
deserve  the  name  of  Saviour  ii  this  were  all  he  did.  To  demand  that 
vastly  more  should  be  produced  out  of  human  nature  than  had  been 
expected  from  it  can  be  wbc  and  benelkent  only  If  hrst  there  is  vastly 
more  put  into  iL  And  it  is  because  the  Saviour  does  ihji — because  be  is 
the  giver  of  the  ethical  life  whkh  he  demands — tiiat  we  adore  him  by  a 
name  which  b  above  every  name".  And  to  we  might  go  on,  but 
probably  enough  has  been  said  at  least  to  indicate  the  rare  excellence 
of  Dr.  Stalker's  expuiliiim  and  lu  justify  Ibe  claim  already  made  for  if 
by  one  of  its  many  reviewers :  viz..  thai  it  conitiluies  one  of  the  three 
great  theological  works  o(  the  year. 
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Y«t,  like  cv«ry  human  produciMo,  li  hu  iU  tkfccts.  The  {wr»eia 
critic  regicit  (liat  on  the  subject  of  oar  Lord'i  inerrancy  outside  ol  the 
»pberc  o(  rclixion  knd  nioralh  it  takci  no  liislicr  Krouad  than  iliki  of 
Tholuck,  whoK  litiJc  book  Tht  Old  TttUmtml  w  Iht  Nne  it  quote* 
approvingly  (Ml  thU  tubject.  He  rcsrcts,  too,  thai  oa  the  qucitioti, 
"whclbcr,  BCcordinK  to  the  traching  of  the  New  Testament,  (be  title 
'loni  of  God*  belong*  only  to  ihc  saints  or  to  all  men",  it  i*  oot  so 
ctear  and  positive  at  tl  might  be;  bui  while  tccocnicinc  that  there  ii  a 
special  leote  in  which  we  liecome  sons  of  God  only  through  and  because 
of  the  adoption  of  itrace.  yet  is  more  conceToed  to  diow  thai,  in  a  true 
sentc,  'all  men  are  children  of  God,  however  far  they  may  be  from 
livinK  up  to  their  dlnnity". 

An  appendix  it  added  coutahiing  a  paper  by  the  author's  Putor.  the 
Rev.  Fred.  J.  Rae,  ,^.A.,  on  Tkr  CliMrch  and  the  Sodai  Teackut0  of 
Jettu.  I'hi*  is  given,  "not  because  Dr.  Stalker  entirely  agree*  with  ti, 
bat  became  the  question  it  uriceiii.  being  ui  the  iboughit  of  earnest 
people  at  present  all  the  world  over:  and  it  is  right  that  ihe  views  ol 
fresh  aiid  lympathetic  minds,  trying  to  mderstand  Ihe  nKijagc  of  the 
Masicr  for  our  modern  oondiltons,  sliould  Tmd  cxprtuion",  The  paper 
itself  is  well  written,  and  is  both  interesting  and  worthy  of  consider- 
Btion;  but  it  lacks  the  balance  and  the  spiniusl  dbcemmcnt  of  the 
discussion  which  it  supplements 

An  admirable  index  concludes  the  volume. 

Prinction.  Wiluam  Brbxtoh  Guurt.  Jk. 
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VODrnsn  Hkmoihes  or  the  FAirti.  Being  brief  Sketches  o(  Noble 
Women  of  tlie  Keforroatiun  and  Covenant  Tines.  By  Rkv.  D- 
Bkatok  Wick,  Author  of  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Caithness.  D. 
Catt,  74  The  Strand,  London.  N.  Adshead  &  Son,  1 1  and  ;ta  Union 
Street.  Glasgow.    1909.    Pp.  104. 

.Uthough  in  this  little  volume  Mr.  Beaton  makes  not  "the  slightest 
pretence  to  original  bistorica]  research",  be  has  nevertheless  earned  the 
gratitude  of  the  many,  who  know  bow  to  value  the  services  and  example 
of  those  nobte  women  "who,  with  all  the  tenderness  of  their  nature  and 
the  fiitl  consciousness  of  the  place  ordained  to  them  of  Heaven,  yet 
when  the  call  of  duty  came  shraidc  not  from  the  tufTcring  their  action 
involved,  nor  from  the  publicity  which  tlieir  devotion  to  the  call  of  dtity 
demanded".  The  lives  of  some  nineteen  of  them  are  briefly  and  simply 
outlined  by  the  author  in  a  manner  that  immediately  enlists  our  sjrro- 
pnthy.  Some  were  called  on  to  suffer  death,  others  saw  their  loved 
ones  shot  before  their  eyes,  others  again  showed  their  heroism  in  less 
horrible  but  none  the  less  trying  circumsiunccs :  some  were  humbly 
bom,  many  belonged  to  the  better  classes,  some  eight  were  of  the 
Dolulity.  Bui  whether  rich  or  poor,  high  or  low  is  of  little  importance 
They  all  exhibited  the  same  steadfastness  in  the  truth,  the  same  deter- 
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rained  oiipoaition  to  tyranny,  and  ihc  same  fcarlcMncM  in  Ihc  prc«cnce 
of  nian,  We  rifr  from  a  peiutal  of  their  jtorics  with  renewed  thanks 
for  the  ruicsed,  kindly  ScoltJsb  character,  and  for  the  thoroucb  training 
it  early  rweitcd  in  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  and  for  the  im- 
inea*urablc  good  that  hai  rcMittcd  from  the  union  of  these  two. 
PriM<e!oit.  Kzu  D.  Macmillan. 


Tbi  Mission  and  Expaxsion  or  CiininANiry  ik  tbe  Fimst  Thrkc 
CcNTt-Kiis.  By  Auou-u  Hahnack,  ProfUKir  of  Church  History  in 
ibc  Unh-cr»ity  of  Berlin,  and  menibcr  of  the  Royal  Prussian 
Academy.  Translated  and  Eililcd  by  Jaucs  Moftatt.  B.D„  D.D. 
(Sl  Andrews).  Second,  Enlarged  and  Revised  Edition.  New 
York :  C  P.  Putman's  Sons.  London  .  Williams  and  Norgatc.  1908. 
VoL  I.  XV+S14;  Vol.  II.  vi,+358. 

The  first  English  edition  of  thit  valuable  work  has  been  already  noted 
in  the  pages  of  this  Review  (VoL  IV,  p.  546).  and  it  Is  ihereforc 
necessary  to  note  only  in  what  respects  the  second  differs  from  It 
Prof.  Hamack  informs  us  that  the  second  German  edition  is  about  ten 
sheets  Iiirgcr  than  the  iirst.  In  the  English  form,  however,  the  actual 
ntunbcr  of  pages  has  been  reduced  by  the  use  of  smaller  type  than  in 
the  first  edition.  The  first  edition  contained  no  maps.  The  second  is 
cnricbed  by  eleven  drawn  by  Prof  Hamack,  one  illustrating  tlie  spread 
ot  Christianity  down  to  iSo  A.D. ;  the  second,  a  general  map,  showing 
■ti  spread  about  325  A.D. :  the  others  exhibiting  more  tn  detail  the 
conditions  of  the  provinces.  These  all  facilitate  considerably  the  use  of 
the  work. 

With  regard  to  the  text  itself,  the  excursus  on  the  "Alleged  Council 
of  Antioch"  which  appeared  in  the  first  edition,  has  been  omitted  as 
auperiluous  "though  not  as  erroneous".  Minor  changes  and  addi- 
tions are  to  be  found  throughout  the  whole  work  without,  however, 
iHaicrially  altering  the  sone,  unless  we  regard  a  more  definite  method 
of  statement  as  material.  Itesidet  the  statement  of  the  first  edition  "In 
my  judgment  the  real  facts  of  the  cute  lead  us  to  conclude  tliat  Jesvs 
never  issued  such  a  command"  (i-c  to  prosecute  the  universal  mission), 
we  have  in  the  second  "he  cannot  have  given  any  cornmand".  A  new 
chapter  is  introduced  on  the  "Results  of  the  Mission  of  Paul  and  of 
the  First  Missionaries"  (Vol.  I,  73-8J)  in  which  the  apostle  is  rcpre- 
■cntcd  as  impelled  by  his  certainty  of  Ihc  world's  near  end  to  a  hasty 
■niasloiuJT  tour  of  the  whole  empire,  from  the  imnicdiaie  completion  of 
which  be  was  deterred  by  his  desire  to  confirm  his  newly  made  converts, 
to  be  near  the  mother  churches  and  to  preach  In  places  wliere  be  bad 
expected  others  to  follow  him.  In  the  end.  faowe\'er.  be  fulfilled  bis 
obtigaiioos  to  the  world  and  by  his  personality,  epistles  and  cburdica 
firmly  rooted  Chriitianity  on  Hellenic  ground.  His  work  remained,  and 
overtopped  or  superceded  lliat  of  other  early  mistioturies  such  as 
Bamabiu,  Silas.  ApoUos  and  cs-cn  that  of  the  misty  figure,  }ohn  the 
Presbyter. 

Two  excursus  on  "The  Catholic  Confedetaiion  uid  the  Uttsiont" 
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and  "The  PrintKjr  of  Rome  in  RclMion  to  the  Mttuon'  can  atunii 
to  the  unity  of  tHe  cburdi  which  preceded  ibc  compfetkm  of  the  crgir — 
utinn  uwkr  Cooncll*  and  M«l^^>polilanl  and  deny  tlui  ibc   R 
diurchc»  lud  anx  prreniiRcncc  among  the  churches  a>  a  miuion  for 

A  few  page*  in  VoU  II  arc  devoted  to  Church  buikling*  and  Ibe 
of  them  in  the  tuty  craiurin :  and  two  appcndictt  to  Vol  U,  307-. 
arc  devoted  to  bcrrties,  »cct>  and  diffcrcflccs  within  proriodal  ch' 

A«  might  be  expecie*).  much  of  the  new  material  it  to  be  found  m  fo- 
notes.  and  pattkularljr  in  Book  [V  whirh  deal*  with  ihc  fact*  of 
expoiiiH/n  before  3^5  A.D.     Profesiof  Harnack  hu  been  tinabk  to 
many  acw  locaiiona,  b<iit  additional  reading  baa  led  him  to  more  reE! 
cncci  to  lho«e  already  noted  and  these  arc  now  pat  al  the  ditpoian. 
the  (cad«, 

PrUetltm,  N.  J.  K.  D.  Macm 


-Kbe 


Tat  RrrvauATioN  amo  the  RtruALisr  HinatuifS.   By  R.  A.  Ccx 
M^.    Little  Dunmow.    igo&    Pp.  158. 

Thii  little  work  may  be  of  intere*!  to  American  reader*  in  shO' 
bow  certain  development!  in  the  Cliurch  of  England  arc  rcEarded 
(omc  of  iu  contervativc  memhci^  The  author  i*  thoroughly  itsc 
naoi  with  these  who  regard  llie  Church  of  Ensland  as  In  any  ws»: 
continuation  of  the  Roman  Church,  with  the  view  thai  the  reformat 
In  England  was  uny  difTercnt  in  kind  from  that  on  the  continent,  ' 
with  any  and  all  aitempis  to  inirnducc  ittio  the  Mrvice  of  the  Ch«x 
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rites  and  ceremonies  that  savor  of  Romanisni.    He  perforins  an  esc^'l- 
Icnt  and  perhaps  necessary  service  in  calling  attention  to  ibe  (act     e*wt 
the  Church  of  England  "has  expreuly  asscried  the  fallibility  even     •>* 
General  Councils"  and  affirmed  "the  authority  of  the  Creed*.  no«  on    **■• 
ground  that  they  have  been  approved  by  Councils,  but  because  tbcy    »"*7 
be  proved  by  the  Holy  Scttplures",    It  is  well  too  that  he  reminds     *** 
readers  again  that  ilie  ReformAlion  in  F.ngland  was  not  indepcndcrs'    "^ 
the  religion*  movements  on  the  continent  and  was  not  merely  poHt*^ 
We  are  continually  meeting  with  statements  that  the  events  of  Ibe  l^**" 
half  of    the   sixteenth   century  were   less   than    revolutionary    of      * 
religious  ideas  of  the  time,  or  concerned  only  a  change  in  ecdeiiaS** 
polity.    The  thirty-nine  articles  of  Religion  are  alone  sufiicseRt  to  rf  ^ ^ 
any  such  afllnnations. 

At  ihe  same  lime  wc  cannot  follow  Mr.  Cuniine  in  all  hU  denus^^V 
tions  of  the  Church  of  Rome  and  those  whom  he  deslgnaiet  "Ritis***    I 
Historian*".     Speaking  of  the  latter  he  says,  "the  object  which  t**^**] 
writers  have  always  in  view  is  to  pervert  the  sympathies  of  Ihe  re»*'5'^] 
to  draw  away  his  affections  from  our  brethren  in  Christ,  and  to     ' 
volve  him  in  a  treacberoui  and  detestable  friendship  with  the  de»  .j 
enemies  of  ihe  religion  and  the  liberties  of  England  (p.  78>,    To    *''i 
the  pnpacy  is  "the  kingdom  of  the  devil",  and  he  can  Imd  no  go^^^ 
it.    We  may  smile  with  him  at  those  who  speak  of  Alexander  V  ' 
'^ackinc;  in  religious  enthusiasm":  but  we  can  hardly  agree  when  he  9^ 
that  Che  popes  were  gtillty  of  deliberate  fraud  from  very  early  ttr**1 
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that  forgeries  were  aytt«inflticslly  and  consciously  uied  to  uubliih  their 
claim*:  ihat  ih«y  "pamlcrcd  to  vice  in  order  to  attain  ihcir  cndV;  and 
that  "tlie  Fapaty  (eiirchciilfil  for  Cfntgrici  the  supremacy  o(  murder". 
The  origin  and  purpoxc  of  ihc  mcdiuevul  tori;cric!i  art  not  sufficiently 
delcrmtned  (or  u»  to  proiiuunce  jiidKiiieni  %k>  dogmatically;  nor  can  the 
papacy  with  tU  brilliant  light*  and  heavy  iliadows  be  cbanctcriicd  in  a 
few  »enlcncc».  and  ibcse  entirely  denunciatory.  It  it  one  thing  Id  wj 
that  the  MediaevHl  Church  and  the  "Kitualit.tic  Hiitorians"  ate  wrong, 
it  ic  quite  another  lo  affirm  thai  ihcy  were  and  are  amscioua  of  this  fsct 
We  (ear  thai  Mr.  Cumine's  xcal  for  ilie  puriiy  of  the  Church  of  l£ngland, 
jinil  perlupi  hi»  reading  of  the  cantriiver»ia1  liierature  o(  the  early 
rcfurniei!!,  ha»  given  a  tone  to  hit  work  which  is  unusual  lo-day. 
Primcelon.  Ke»  U.  Macujli^K. 

Tmk  Ciii-Rcii  or  TiiE  Apo«Tie«,  BeiKC  ak  Outuxe  ok  the  Histoiv  or 
THE  CauRca  or  tbb  Apobtolic  Aae  (Vol,  I  ol  Tag  Catntcn  Um- 
voxal).  By  Ldkdkdale  Rauc,  B.O.  Oxoo.  Prehciidary  of  Uuckden 
in  Lincoln  Cithcdral,  Enitlii'h  Oiaplain  at  Venice.  Soniclimc  Warden 
of  the  niihops  floslcl.  Lincoln,  New  York.  The  M.ncraillan  Com- 
pany.   IQ09.    Pp.  xii+.u6-    Price  $140  net. 

TWs  b  the  lirM— thouBh  not  the  first  puhliahcd— volume  of  A  lerir*, 
th«  aim  of  which,  acconltng  to  the  general  preface,  is  In  tell  "the  slory 
of  the  Church  as  a  divine  institution  with  a  continuous  life",  and, 
according  10  the  editor-in-chief  writing  eUewhctc  (sec  this  Review,  VoL 
viii,  pi  is6),  cpiscopncy  is  of  the  fuc  of  the  ChnrciL  In  other  word! 
these  volumes  arc  written  avowrdly  from  the  Episcopalian  itandpomt^ 
or,  as  ihey  emanate  from  En);la.nd  let  us  rather  My  from  (be  Anglican 
and  wc  may  add  the  High  .\nglican  standpoint. 

Mr.  Ragg  hat  avoided  all  controversy.  IrKidcnIal  reference*  and 
font-notes  show  that  he  is  at  lost  aware  of  some  of  the  problems  ol 
New  Testament  criticism,  but  the  reader  receives  little  intimation  of 
difficnllle*.  The  Acts  i>f  the  Apostles  "has  beeii  restored — it  would  teem 
pcniMnenily —  to  its  authoritatire  position"  "with  the  rrhahiialion  of 
St.  L.iike"  (p.  i) :  the  South  Galaiian  theory  "may  now  be  said  to  hold 
the  field"  (p.  tt3  (.);  with  regarri  to  the  synoptic  problem  "it  is  now 
generally  admitted  thai  St.  Mark  ii  the  earliest  and  retains  In-day 
ptacticalty  the  form  in  which  it  left  the  hands  of  the  writer,  companion 
firH  of  St  Paul  and  St.  Bamabas,  and  later  of  St.  P«ter".  St.  Luke  ii 
"doubtless,  the  author  both  of  the  Third  Go&pcl  and  of  the  Acts;  and 
Sl  Matthew  (if  he  is  responsible  for  the  First  Gospel  in  its  pfeHctt 
Creek  form)  used,  no  doubt,  an  earlier  Hebrew  work  ol  hit  own  OK 
the  Lord's  'saying'  or  'oracles'  which  is  tncniioncd  by  Papifts'  (pp. 
a8.l  ft,  "The  Fourth  Gospel,  whicb_  crittciwn  it  now  much  more  ready 
to  atiribiiie  to  the  Apostle  John  is,  doabllets.  the  product  of  his  old  age" 
Cp.  3^4),  though  a  foot-note  gives  ni  Hamack's  view  and  Mr. 
FUCR  informs  tM  elsewhere  thai  even  thmish  Papias'  "John  ihc  ICldcr" 
be  (be  auihor,  ilt  frovenanct  and  date  wotild  be  the  same  and  it  would 
be  by  a  personal  di»eiple  of  ihr  Lord  (p  y).    To  a  man  that  believcf 
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that  "tht  qucttioiu  of  canonidty  and  inifiiiaiion  are  quite  dlatUict  fiom 
tbat  gf  authorship"  <p.  13  DOlc),  that  the  "hij^MM  ptMStble  cUIm  nqr  be 
■nailc  for  ihe  decreet"  of  the  Councils  of  the  nndivided  Qrarch  (p.  79), 
thai  tJie  "lechnicutly  'tcriiMurai'  character  |o(  the  Gi»9e1»}  «  firfl 
afRnn^il  about  170  A.D."  (p.  i&i).  and  thai  Ihe  Apostlu  Iranumtltd 
their  authority  and  fnnctioiu  to  iwxtaon.  qantioiis  in  Bibliod  axa- 
ci&m  may  well  appear  t>i  letter  moment  than  to  those  who  stand  norc 
firmlj-  tiy  the  principles  of  the  Reformation. 

Ocie  of  the  main  purposcf  of  (ucb  a  volume  a*  we  have  before  lu 
fnuit  be  to  discover  to  what  extent  the  later  customs  and  institutions  oi 
the  Church  are  of  Apostolic  origin.  From  the  ttandpoim  of  Hi(h 
Anglicanism  Mr.  Ragg  has  done  hi*  work  well.  Partly  by  Scripture, 
partly  by  tlie  judicious  use  of  tradition,  partly  by  means  of  what  seem 
(o  him  natural  deductions,  a  surprising  amount  of  what  Protestant) 
usually  rexard  as  later  accrciions  or  unesacniial  to  the  Gospel,  is  discov- 
ered in  the  Apostolic  Church  and  declared  to  have  been  a  neccMary 
pan  of  Christianity.  Our  Lord,  we  are  informed,  io  using  the  care- 
foUy  choacn  word  "Church"  on  one  memorable  occasion  intimated  that 
liis  followers  should  be  organized  m  a  manner  similar  to  the  Church  of 
ih<  Old  Testament  (p.  31) ;  to  ibr  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
tlie  Christian  minister  is  a  priest  (pi.  jj)  :  both  he  and  the  Apotik  Paul 
took  on  Ihe  Qrcaking  of  Bread  at  a  sacrificial  act  (pp.  aj,  367).  The 
three  orders  of  the  Cbrislian  ministry  arc  to  be  sem  in  the  Aposika, 
presbyter-bishops  and  dcacona  The  diocetLin  episcopate  is  to  be  teen 
in  the  case  of  James  the  Lord's  brother  and  cliewlicrc.  "I^ss  than  an 
apostle  elsewhere,  in  Jerusalem  St.  Jamc&  takes  precedence  of  the  very 
chief  of  the  Twelve".  Mr.  Ragg  quotes  wiih  approval  (p.  ?8>.  But  it 
is  intcresiing  tliat  he  hat  nolhitiK  10  >ay  of  any  "chief  of  ibe  Twelve"; 
nor  although  ii  lay  directly  in  his  path,  does  he  go  farther  into  Peter's 
Ccmfeuion  and  our  Lord's  answer  than  to  call  attention  to  the  impon- 
ancc  of  the  word  "Church".  Three  "definite  ordinances"  are  adiUD* 
brated  in  the  Gospel*.  Baptism,  the  Breaking  of  the  Bread  and  the 
"Ministry  of  Reconciliation,  the  Spirit's  gift  of  authority  to  absolve" 
(p.  aj8) :  the  Act*  anil  Epistles  gifc  ut  the  laying  on  of  Apostolic 
hands  in  a  rite  supplementary  to  baptism  (Conlirmation).  and  the 
"devolution  of  thoK  ministerial  powers  bntowed  on  the  ApottoUc 
hand  by  the  risen  MaMer"  (Apostolic  succession);  moreover,  tbeir 
"reverent  hopefulness  about  the  faithful  departed  and  their  sublime 
teaching  on  the  subject  of  Christian  wedlock  make  it  clear  that  neither 

sepnilure  nor  matrimony  would  lack .the  germ  of  those  beautiful 

rites  which  later  years  developed".  Unction  'Hhough  differing  alike  in 
form  and  intention  from  the  Extreme  Unction  of  the  Romau  CAunA 
has  all  the  upearance  of  a  definite  and  formal  rite"  (p.  358  f.).  Bapdsia 
b  as  "cardinal  3>^  faith  itseir'.  "The  font  is  'a  laver  of  itgfwratwn 
and  a  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghotf  "  which  it  Mr.  Ragg*!  cxefMis  of 
Titus  3:5  (p.  161).  That  is  to  say  Mr.  Ragg  believes  in  baptismal 
regeneration.  He  says  nothing  of  the  faic  of  unbaptited  infants.  C<in- 
firmation  (the  word  it  strangely  mining  from  the  index)  it  first  teen 
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in  the  miasbn  of  St.  Pelcr  and  Sl  JcAn  to  Sanuiia,  "(or  the  expreis 
purpose  of  completing  tlic  ucrammtal  work  of  Sl  PKilip"  (p.  63)> 
And  btTC,  loo,  we  liavtr  a.n  iiitinuiion  of  the  dtvcrte  funclioni  of  the 
several  orders  of  the  miDitiry.  The  diocesan  episcopate  with  apostolic 
succession  was  developed  fntixtally  dtiriiiiE  tlie  lirM  century  uniler  the 
guidaiKe  of  the  ApOttlc«.  The  expectation  of  the  secon<l  Advent  of  our 
Lord  retarded  it  somewhut,  but  in  time  the  Oiuicb  accuMonicd  itself  to 
the  idea  that  this  event  inisht  not  l>e  as  clo^r  to  tticm  a«  vnn  hi  iirst 
expected,  and  organixed  for  a  longer  warfare.  We  see  the  beginmiiiKJ 
in  the  New  Testimeot ;  an  apostolic  council  of  70  or  ?i  A.D.  mentioned 
by  Hcgcsippu*  (in  Euseliius)  probably  marks  a.  dclinile  point  in  the 
development  of  the  three-fold  miniiiry  that  was  m  full  career  before 
the  death  of  St.  John  (p.  93}.  'Dux  same  council  "may  have  made 
•ome  pronouncenient  upon  the  nuiuce  juid  meaning  of  the  Holy 
EuehariBl dclivereii  n  message  of  comfort  to  the  Hebrew  Christ- 
ians now  deprived  forever  of  their  temple  sacrifices"  (pl  93).  At  all 
events  to  Paii)  Ibe  Eucliarist  involved  a  sncrilicial  act  and  "  wc  may 
be  juitilied  in  piclu:int(  the  aged  St.  John  when  he  celebrated,  or,  in 
later  phra&e,  'pontificated',  clad  (if  wc  may  take  the  tradition  literally) 
in  a  laccrdoto]  brca.iiplatc,  as  ministering  fatting  to  a  fattiag  congre- 
KKtion  in  the  early  morning  of  ti,t  Lord's  day"  (p.  267!!.). 

In  dependence  upon  Ramsay  and  Hamack.  Mr.  Rskr  eives  a  very 
readable  account  of  the  spread  of  Christianity  from  Jerusalem  and 
Aniioch,  briefly  also  sketching  the  preparations  for  the  gospel,  the 
obstaclei  aUo,  and  the  enmity  tncurrcil  at  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
sutborilic*.  In  these  matters  he  has  nothing;  new  to  preicnt.  nor,  even 
tttaking  allowutifi.'  for  the  limitations  of  his  space,  should  the  inlluence 
of  Philosophy  have  been  tveglccied,  nor  the  hatred  of  Christians  by  the 
common  people  on  account  of  differences  in  habits  and  niunner  of  life. 
It  docs  not  account  for  the  persecutions  to  show  that  Christions  eould 
be  convicted  of  treason  for  not  sacrificing  to  the  Emperor.  The  chapters 
oo  the  literature  of  tlie  Apostolic  age  and  on  heretics  are  very  meagre. 
The  reailer  gets  no  conception  of  cither  Christian  teaching  or  of  its 
aberrations. 

On  ihr  whole,  the  volume  i*  well  written,  and,  barring  some  perhaps 
necessary  repetitions,  well  arranged.  An  index  of  scriptural  passages  aa 
well  at  a  general  index  is  appended. 

Princeton,  N.  J.  Kbm  D.  Macmillak. 


De  XcimnuiTScnB  Vlucbtelincekkerkem  Ofca  XVT  Eemo  in  Engc- 
land  en  Duitschland  in  hunne  Belcekents  voor  de  Reformatie 
in  de  Nedertanden  door  Dr.  A.  A.  Vaw  Scuelven.  etc.  s'Cravcn- 
bage  MartinuR  Nijhoff,  1909. 

The  author  of  this  book,  a  recent  graduate  from  the  Free  University 
at  Amsterdam,  has  preiented  to  theologians  in  an  exhaustive  manner 
a  history  of  the  Emigrant  Reformed  Cliurclies.  gathered  in  England 
and  Germany  during  the  times  of  the  liercc  pcrsecutioi).  to  which 
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the  churthn  )l  hooic  were  cxpo*e<1  before  and  daring  the  first  decado 
of  th«  Ito  yean'  war. 

Thai  lie  had  prepared  himself  well  for  the  taik  he  had  undertaktB, 
sppcam  from  the  long  list*  of  book*  and  dociuncnii.  which  be  bu 
used.  The  lHbtH)||>raphy  fills  g^  and  ihc  aoarcc*.  from  which  he  bu 
drawn  hi*  direct  infomtatinn,  ii.t  pages. 

I'he  result  u(  his  pauisukinx  diliKcncc  and  bia  enentific  node  of 
treainienl  is  ■  learned  book  of  no  mean  importance  (or  the  Chatcb 
biuorJan  and  for  all,  who  talcc  intereM  iii  tlic  develot>mcnt  of  tbr 
reformation  iti  the  Netherlands,  Every  step  in  the  develnpment  of  htf 
tubjcct  it  accurately  weighed.  The  author  proceeds  ilowly  and  delib- 
erately. Perhaps  he  is  just  a  little  too  pedantic  about  it.  In  tbt 
execution  of  hi>  work  be  a*e«  fine  loolt,  but  wc  see  him  at  work  too 
often.  He  doe*  not  only  sliow  lu  the  process  which  kads  him  to  hu 
ooncliisiotu,  which  in  n  scienlilic  hook  it  nccetiary,  but  he  »rcins  a 
little  loo  anxious,  that  we  ihould  ie<  at  every  turn,  why  he  takes  this 
or  that  slep.  He  has  learned  to  study,  but  be  need  not  tell  tia,  wherever 
he  hat  an  opportutiity,  to  make  us  aware  of  the  fact.  A  painter  certain- 
ly ha3  alwsja  before  liim  the  lines  of  beauty,  but  ho  does  not  draw 
them  on  the  canraat,  when  he  paints. 

The  author  deserves  ihe  ihanks  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
history  of  the  Reformed  Churches  in  the  Xetheflsndt.  Not  much  lias 
been  done  to  bring  to  Itght,  in  the  form  of  a  monograph,  the  eicnifi- 
cance  of  the  Churchct,  which  the  refugees  planted  and  maintained  (or 
many  yean  in  foreign  countries.  The  author's  book  is  not  of  a  si>eci>- 
lalive  chnracter  [n  the  iiiTroduction  the  author  uives  an  account  of 
his  mcthnd,  which  it  "hislorie  and  genetic  and  not  systematic.''  He 
has  been  wise  in  the  choice  of  his  method.  1'he  title  of  his  book  ts  an 
epitome  nf  hi*  subjeict  The  h.irmony  is  perfect  He  exctudes— in 
harmony  with  the  title  of  his  book — the  history  of  the  Walloon 
Churches.  We  sec  the  rationality  of  it.  althouKh  we  could  wish  that 
he  might  have  seen  his  way  clear  to  include  them  tn  his  researches. 
Calvinism  was  a  natural  itrowth  in  these  Churches,  while  lite  Holland- 
en  received  (!,-ilvin'«  inilucrtce  indirectly  >hr»i]gh  ihem  and  the  men, 
who  went  to  Geneva  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  ([Teat  leichcr. 

Thc  book  consists  of  ei^^t  chapters.  In  the  first  the  author  ghm  u« 
a  genefal  view  of  the  emigration.  In  the  second  he  describes  tbe 
first  period  in  East-Fricsland  j\.D.  I544-IS49'  The  third  treati  of  tii< 
first  period  in  Et\gland  A.D.  1S49-'5S8-  In  the  fourth  the  second  per- 
iod in  Easl-Friesland  A.D.  lSS4-tS76.  In  the  fifth  tbe  second  period 
in  ICngland  A.D.  i559-i;76.  In  tbe  (olloiwliis  chaptcn  we  are  intro- 
duced to  the  Churches  in  Frankfort -on- the- Main,  the  Palatinate  and 
the  Churches  on  tbe  Lower  Rhine.  In  the  last  chapter  Ihe  aathor 
sums  up  the  results,  which  according  to  him  consist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Ecelcsiaitical  life  as  ninnifested  in  the  grfnvth  of  tl>e  Pres- 
byterian (orm  of  Church  government,  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
spiritual  characier  of  the  Church  in  relation  to  the  magistrates,  tbe 
grasping  of  the  ideal  of  Apostolic   Church   goverament,  the   derel- 
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at  o(  the  Refonned  new  in  opposition  to  Luiheraiu  and  Aai> 

tists.  the  choice  of  the  Swb»   Refomntioa.    A   Lasco,   BnllinBcr 

''knd  Cahnn  appear  to  have  exercised  the  Breaitfl  inflnence  upon  th« 

cmicraiits    and   ttirou);h   thttn   npon    the   Oiurcbei   at   home.    Thrte 

result*  ate  well  allnttd  by  the  facts. 

The  only  rcgrel  the  reviewer  feci;;  in  reading  tliii  mtereMing  book 
is  thst  we  leam  to  know  so  little  about  tlie  inner  life  of  these 
Churches.  We  become  acquainted  with  many  things,  bm  they  tn 
alti^rst  exclusively  c(  in  ecclesiastical  naiiiT&  Questions  of  Qinrch 
polity  teem  to  have  been  the  main  questions.  We  al>o  notice  thst 
the  old  Teuton  lack  of  discipline  and  »e)f  control  comes  out  pain- 
fully in  the  history  of  the«c  Churches,  especially  in  those  which  were 
found  in  England.  But  of  course,  the  snurcet,  which  were  al  iht 
dispoul  of  Dr.  Van  Sclielven,  did  not  irive  him  an  insiiKht  inio  tlH 
sanctuary  of  Christian  life  of  these  Churches,  What  he  ilid  not  have 
he  could  not  give. 

Wc  recommend  this  book  to  all  who  take  delisht  in  painstaking 
research  in  historical  matters.  The  author  has  given  us  the  best  he 
could  coinmunicate  to  us. 

HolUmd,  Mi(k.  NtCMOLAS  M,  .SrrFnCMs. 


TmoLOGifiSEB    jABneUBCBT.       HerattsKcitcben    von    Prof.    Dr.    G. 

(  KiOcca  uod    Prof>  Dr.   M.    Schia.s    in    Gicssen.    Achlundiwan- 

^K  lixster    Band,    enlhaltend    die     Literatur     mid    TotniKhaa    dea 

^H  Jabfes   igcR     Erster   Thcil.     Des  sanxcn    Dandes   IV.    Ahteiluiig. 

^B  KncnSKaEScuiCHTc.    bearbeitet     von     PaeuscBin    und    KaOou, 

^V  VocT  nod  HntHELiNcx.  K6MI.IW,  Zkhunoacx.  WnMui,  Sciiiaii. 

[  Leipiig:    M.    Heinsms    Nacfafolger,     1909.     New    York:    G.    F. 

^_  Siechen.    8vo.  pp.  s,  675  (pp  377-9S>  of  the  whole  worli).    Prtcc; 

^H  38  Durks. 
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These  six-hundred  and  tcventy-five  ample  pages  bear  striking  wit- 
ness to  the  diltgeKce  with  which  every  dcparimcni  and  every  periMi 
of  Church  History  is  being  inveslinaied  in  tbeie  opentng  years  of 
the  tweatielh  century.  Tn  the  report  of  each  year's  lilcfature,  the 
works  in  this  icciion  of  theology  largely  esceeil  In  niinilMT  those  la 
all  the  other  sections  combined  As  will  be  seen  from  the  title, 
dunges  have  been  made  in  the  ptrto«*l  of  those  who  review  this 
immense  mass  of  litersiarc  for  us.  Bui  there  it  no  diminwioii  !■ 
the  care  and  tkPl  with  which  it  is  reviewed.  We  turn  o««r  page  after 
pa(e  with  ever  growing  admiration  both  for  the  cxicnsivmeM  ot  Hm 
catalogue  of  works  which  are  briefly  characteri/cd  and  for  the  crbf 
deamesi  of  the  cfaaracleriiatioiu  that  are  given  of  them.  Every  tui- 
dent  of  Church  niatory  owes  the  self-denying  idaoUrs  who  are 
engaged  in  this  work  a  lasting  debt  of  palitad& 

Primtto*.  B.  B.  Waaraw 
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Ta*  Goam.  or  RecoNCtUATiO!!,  «  Ai-oKt-UBJfT.    By  tht  Rev.  W, 

Waucu,  Aulhor  of  The  Spirit  and  the  Encanution".  "The  C  x — <^ 
and  the  Kingdom",  "Christian  Tbenio  and  a  Spiriiua]  Uoni^^ra* 
etc.  etc     EdiiiburKb:    T.  and  T.  Clark,  igog:    New  York       K:  tg. 
ported  by  Cbarlct  Scriboci'i  Sons.    8  va  pp.  vii,  24$.    Price.  $i^e_ai 
net 
This  is  at  leatt  the  Mreaih  book  publidied  by  Ur.  Walker  «ina 
the  appearance  in  1899  of  hi*  The  Spirit  and  ihe  Inearmatiom.     It    b 
written,  as  would  be  anticipated,  with  great  Suency  and  with  xorat 
looteneu  both  of  thought  and  exprcMion,  but  alio  with  cousiderabk 
attract iveneia.     Its  special  object  anionn  its  companion  volumes   is    to 
»et  forth  Mr.  Walker's  theory  of  the  Atonement.    Mr.  Walker  does  aol 
think,  to  he  sure,  that  a  theory  of  the  Atonenvent  ii  of  the  first  in- 
portance;   "in  preaching  the  Gospel  a  detailed  theory  of  the  Cro» 
it  not  neccuary"   (p.  325).     But  it«  importance  is  great  enough    to 
require  him  to  iitrtve  to  eradicate  from  men's  mindt  falfe  views 
its  nature  and  efficacy   and    to  substitute   the   tmer  view   which 
know*.    The  particular  false  thcoiy  which  he  is  zealoas  to  eradio" 
it  that  of  an  expiatory  sacrifice,  which  represent*  nur  Lord's  sufTc'' 
ings  a*  a  "penal  infliction"  or  account  of  our  sins,  borne  by  Hin»    ^ 
our  «ub<tituie.    Therefore  he    withes   us  to   talk  of   "ai-onc-oie'**  ■ 
instead  of  "atonement"  with    reference  to  iL    The  particular  ibcoH' 
with  which  he  would  replace  this  false  theory  is  just — (be  "moral     *"' 
fluence"  theory.    He  tells  us,  no  doubt,  that  he  hat  not  writico     1^'*_ 
book  "to  su|)i>urt  a  one-aded  'moral  theory'  of  the  Cro»»"   (p.    "^''1 
But  here  the  words  "one-sided"  receive  the  emphasis  and  he  theref "' 
at  once  adds :  "although  any  true  theory  must  be  a  moral  one.'    I^" 
particular  modification,  his  introduction  of   which   he    feels  justi''^ 
his  describing  his  particular  variety  of  the  "mora!  influence"  theory    ■' 
not  "one-sided,"  consists  in   his  representation  of  the   Cross  a*    • 
manifestation    not    only    of    the    love    of    God   but    of   Ihe    righieO*'*' 
ness    of    God    as    well.    "It    was    necessary   that    such    a    manife**** 
lion    of  the  evil   of  sin   and  of  the   love  of  God    should   be    n»"*" 
as  should  move  sinners  10  repentance,  give  thetn  confidence  in    *  ^ 
Divine  Forgiveness,  and  kindle  an  answering  love  of  God  in   ifc'" 
hearts"    {p.  84).    "The  Cross  did  not  really  add  anything  to   •»'^ 
Jesus  had  laughi  and  borne   witness  to  in  Hi»  life.    All  along    *^  ■ 
had  declared  both  the  Righieoui^ness  and  the  I-ove  of  God    ■    ■     '    ■! 
The  CriL'ss   was  the   linal   witn«*  to  both  of  these   Divine   prinriP' 
All  Chris's  teachings  and  all   His  life  were  here  gaibcred  up    •**  , 
one  great  word.    Christ  dying  for  our  sins  and  lo  sin  waa  the   ^"vjl 
minating  expression  of  bolb  the  Rigliteousness  and  the  Lore  of  ^'^^ 
(p.   160).    The  stress  thus  laid  on  the  manifestation  of  the  R'^     . 
eousnes  of  God  in  the  Cross  is  usually  symptomatic  of  that  forr** 
thought  which   is   known  as  the    Rectoral   or  Governmenlal  tb**'^!. 
But  not  in  Mr.  Walker's  case,    tf  he  is  emphatic  and  iterant  tha* 
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Crou  wu  not  "to  induce",  he  ts  equally  emphatic  and  iteranl  tbut  it  wu 
oot  "to  euible",  God  to  forgive  ain  <p.  36).  If  he  ii  willinc  to  dccl&rc 
it  "an  error  to  which  Scripture  gives  no  support  to  suppose  tlut  the 
Divine  Forgiveneti  is  groHndtd  on  the  Ctois"  (p.  32S),  be  is  equally 
vrillintc  lo  declare  that  the  Cri»a  "did  not  I'liabk  God  to  forgive  tnen — 
whkh  in  His  bean  He  bad  already  dnoc"  (p.  184).  Christ  in  his 
▼lew  died  not  that  God  might  forgive  sin  nor  yet  that  He  might 
cafeljr  forgive  iin;  but  purely  that  men  might  know  thai  (lod  has 
already  forgiven  sin,  that  He  has  forgiven  all  sin.  and  that  there  ia 
nothing  in  the  way  to  prevent  men's  return  to  God,  much  leu  God's 
reception  of  them. 

This  i»  Mr.  Walter's  "cospel  of  reconciliation".  It  is  a  gotpd 
of  free,  absolutely  free  forgiveness,  or  as  Mr.  Walker  himself  ii 
caiccr  to  speak  of  it.  of  unconditioned  and  unconditional  foritivcncss. 
It  is  here  that  an  evangelical  note  sounds  in  bis  teaching.  It  it  good 
to  listen  to  him  inveigh  against  thoie  who  lay  down  conditions 
"which  men  must  comply  with  if  they  are  lo  be  fofgiven  and  saved", 
to  hear  him  explain  that  "if  our  forgiveness  and  acceptance  be  made 
dependent  on  anything  whatever  in  ourselves—repentance,  or  faith 
or  anything  elsc.—ihe  very  pur|>o>e  of  the  Gospel  is  defeated ;  telf  ti 
stil!  the  Krouiid  of  our  confidence" ;  that  "believing  is  not  the  conditio* 
of  forgivcnesi,  but  h  simply  the  meant  of  apprehending  it";  and  that 
altlioiiKh  reforoiaiion  "is,  of  course,  implied,  ii  is  not  because  of  uuT 
repeniance  that  we  arc  forgiven"  (pp,  iSi,  187)-  It  is  good  lo  hear 
bitn  exclaim:  "It  is  Grace,  free  Ur4ec'  that  Mvei  the  soul.  "All  is 
of  God',  says  Paul,  'lest  any  man  should  bos»t'.  .  ,  .  'He  lovea 
much  who  is  much  forgiven'.  It  is  the  forgiveness  chat  kindles  the 
love,  not  the  love  that  brings  the  Forgiveness"  (p.  191).  We  fully 
assent  when  he  adds:  "We  repeat  this:  for  it  is  just  here  that  we 
have  the  real  difference  between  evangelical  and  non-<vangelicar" 
(p.  I9i)-  But  it  is,  after  all,  not  an  evangelical  doctrine  that  Mr. 
Walker  teaches  in  his  proclamation  of  the  free  and  unconditional  for- 
|[iveness  of  God.  This,  because  on  the  one  side  it  is  not  grounded  in 
the  Cross,  and  on  the  other  side  it  cannot  sustain  itself  as  uncondi> 
ttonal.  Christ,  as  we  have  seen,  does  not,  in  his  view,  purchase  for  lu 
free  forgiveness:  all  that  He  dors  is  "by  the  manifestation  of  the  evil 
of  sin  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  love  and  imbought  [sic]  grace  of 
God  on  the  other"  (p.  164)  to  lead  men  to  repentance.  Apart  from 
Him  and  His  Cross  God  was  already  forgiving  sinners,  all  sinners; 
all  that  He  can  do  is  to  make  men  know  how  fully  and  truly  God  baa 
already  forgiven  all  sinners.  At  the  best  we  can  lay  that  before 
Christ  God  freely  proclaimed  forgiveness  to  repentant  sinners;  the 
Cross  removes  that  condition  and  proclaims  the  forgiving  love  of  God 
lo  the  whole  world— not  merely  to  rtturnmg  prodigals  now.  bul  e\-en 
to  the  iinrelnrning  prodisal^  Sirets  ti  laid  on  the  univtrsality  of  this 
forgiveness :  God  imputes  his  sin  to  no  man,  and  this  is  what  the 
Cross  makes  plain.  No  rcpentanee  now  is  demanded,  no  faith,  noth- 
ing: all  are  actually  and  fully  forgiven  without  condition.    The  rery 
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CMCDCc  of  th«  GcMpel  l>  lh«  procUmaiioD  that  all  men  art  {iwgivtn. 
Of  coarse  in  tbe  face  of  thit  fcnmi  u»cnian  of  iu  iiot*crs«Iitj  itac 
nncondttiocialiieM  of  lh«  forgivctms  which  h»l  been  equmllj  uicncal 
gire>  wa)^-sincc  nol  every  mtn  is  »ctiullr  lo  enjoy  it.  We  are 
told,  indeed,  a*  we  have  i«en,  thai  forgiveoMS  a  free,  that  neither 
faith  nor  rcpctiianec  a  made  a  eon<tiiion  of  it  Btu  ire  are  alw 
lold  that  ii  ■>  "always  po>iible"  for  a  man  to  'decline",  or  ~bil 
10  accept'  (ills  forKiveiiT»\  and  that  be  who  rcfuiet  to  enter  into 
this  reconciiikiion  with  God"  "rcmaint  where  he  stood,  under  the  opcr* 
ation  of  lliJt  'wrath'  or  tudRment  element  which  bclonE*  esfenually 
to  tbe  RighteoiuneM  and  Love  of  God"  (p.  197).  It  ii  only  tfioce  who 
"cIioom"  to  eotef  into  this  forgirencM  by  "rcfpondtns'  to  God's  love 
in  Cbritt  who  ci))oy  it  (p.i9Q).  "It  is  ooly  now  for  men  individnally 
to  retfond  to  thii  Uivimr  leeking  love,  to  'recer.r  the  p'ace  o(  God, 
not  in  vain',  to  draw  nigh  10  Htm  who  to  Bradoutly  draw*  nisfi  to 
them,  lo  enter  into  the  Reconciliation  thtu  opened  up"  (p.  i8s>.  Faith 
it  not  demanded;  repentance  ii  not  required:  hot  there  Is  needed 
a  "responw".  What  thii  "respon*e"  to  the  proclamation  of  for]fiv^ 
ncis  throuith  a  Crois  which  is  the  manifestation  at  once  of  the  Right* 
eonsDcss  and  Love  of  God  ii,  if  it  be  not  either  faith  or  rqtcntancc; 
one  would  much  like  to  know.  Meanwhile  ii  ii  dear  that  Mr.  Walker 
has  imposed  on  himself  by  varyinic  his  terms,  and  that  what  he  actu- 
ally teachei  is  just  forgiveness  on  the  condition  of  that  "return"  To  God 
In  (ailli  and  penitence  which  in  words  he  lets  aside.  .\nd  ihi»  was 
incvii.-ibk  so  sorn  as  he  rejected  the  Bible-teach ing  as  to  electins 
gmce  (pp.  ig6-i9{i).  If  all  men  are  not  actually  saved,  ih«n  their 
nlvalion  Tnust  needs  be  conditional  cither  00  their  action  or  on  God's: 
Uriinm  noH  daiur. 

We  have  sought  to  throw  out  prominently  the  central  leaching  of 
the  book.  It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  enter  into  its  details,  some 
of  which  interest  hy  their  very  oddity;  or  to  trace  out  the  curiosities 
of  il*  exegesis  and  tbe  pecullnritics  of  its  ariiumeniation.  It  does  not 
seem  necessary  even  to  relate  the  new  book  to  its  predecessors.  One 
point  only  may  be  advened  to,  repeating  as  it  docs  the  main  note  of  the 
previous  volumei.  It  is  what  we  may  perhaps  call  Dr.  Walker's 
cosmoROny,  The  Cross,  says  he  (p.  i?s)  •»  "the  completion  of  the 
creation."  In  the  Cross  of  Christ  Cod  is  merely  taking  the  responsi- 
bility of  His  world  on  Himself.  It  is  part  of  His  work  of  creatioo, 
and  of  the  throes  which  creation  costs  Him  What  He  started  out  to 
do  is  to  make  men, — true  men,  real  men,  men  who  art  men,  gifted 
with  wills  of  their  own  and  by  their  free  will  living  unlo  God. 
It  hat  cost  God  much  to  make  such  men,  and  through  all  the 
ARCS  He  has  been  agoni»nf;  in  the  birlh-pangi  of  His  greaA  cre- 
ation. The  Cto%s  is  but  the  culmination  of  Ibis  ancnish  aad  its 
issue  is  ilie  production  of  tuch  men.  That  there  is  a  grain  of  troth 
in  this  we  have  no  desire  to  deny.  This  grain  of  truth,— tint  all  that 
God  does  in  the  creation  and  government  of  the  world,  inclading  H»- 
dcmplion  itself,  will  issue  and  was  intended  from  the  beginning  10 


itmt,  in  the  (omutioii  of  %  people  (or  Himfclf.  But  put  u  Ur. 
Walker  puts  it.  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  <|iic«tioii,  U  Ihc  creation  of 
man  worth  all  this?  And  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  aoj'  beings 
but  men  would  answer  this  question  sffirmativdy.  The  whole  greU 
doctrine  is  which  is  here  hinted  8t  is  distorted  and  thinned  out,  until 
we  wonder  whether  what  i»  eometnplated  is  God  or  merely  a  blind, 
Mrumlinf  creative  force,  ft  hut  Mr.  Walker  would  put  hit  hand  in 
the  han<l  of  a  John  Howe  or  a  John  Owen  his  steps  here  woidd  suTclr 
be  IcKs  uncen«in. 
primetloK.  B.  B.  Wabtuui. 
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TuK  SociAi.  GoKTu-     By  Suaklu  MArniSWl,  Dean  of  the  Divinity 
School.  University  of  Cliicajto,  Author  of  The  Church  and  The 
Changing  Order  and  The  Social  Teaching  of  Jesus.    8  vo.,  jip.  168. 
Philadelphia  :The  Griffith  and  Row]&d(I  Press.     Boston.     Chicigo. 
Si.  Louis.    1910.    50c.  net. 
This  is  an  admirable  little  book.     Itft  author  '^las  not  attempted  to 
elaborate  any  sricial  Uiopi<t  ot  !•>  asiume  the  position  of  a  professional 
sodoloffisi".    His  aim  has  been  rather  to  set  forth  the  social  teacbincs 
of  Jesus  >nd  his  Aposiles,  as  well  as  the  social  implications  of  the 
spiritual  life,    [lis  main  purpose  has  been,  not  to  give  technical  instruc- 
tioa,  but  "10  deliJte  and  stimulnie  the  Oirisiiaii  attitude  toward  such 
qnestions".    Hence,  he  insists  upon  "the  spiritual,  rather  than  the  econ- 
omic, Higni6caace  of  our  religion".    So,  too,  he  emplusizcs  "the  fad  that 
the  Gospel  is  not  a  new  group  of  laws,  but  an  inspiring  hope  and 
promise  (or  the  future".    In  its  hearings  upon  the  salvation  of  society,  it 
'it  somelhing  mocc  than  a  new  Dreaiogue~. 

The  discussion  has  live  divisions:  I.  "General  Principles";  under 
which  are  treated  "The  Worth  of  a  Man".  "The  Message  "(  the  King- 
dom", "The  Basic  Social  Principle*  of  the  Gospel".  II.  "The  Family"; 
this  brinits  before  u>  "Marriage",  "Divorce"  and  "The  Child".  III. 
"The  State*';  which  includes  "Government",  "War  and  Peace"  and 
"Social  Classes".  IV.  "Eeunomic  Ufe";  which  is  considered  in  rela- 
tion to  "Wealth".  "The  Rights  of  the  Poor",  'The  Dtitlcs  of  the  Rich", 
"The  Church  and  Labor".  V.  "Social  Resjeneraiion";  which  intro- 
duces such  questions  as  "The  Social  Forces  in  the  Go*pel,"  "Puoish- 
Dsenl,"  "Remedial  Legislation,"  "Education,"  The  Church,'  ■"Missions", 
"The  Vicarious  Tenth  of  Society".  Each  one  of  the  above  twenty 
Mclioni  is  fallowed  both  by  a  "Quii"  upon  it  and  by  a  set  of  "Ques- 
tions for  Further  Study",  and  the  volume  clooes  with  a  list  of  "Books 
Suggested  for  Supplementary  Reading^.  Evidently  the  author  has 
aimed  to  prepare  a  manual  for  yoiuig  peoples'  classes:  and  we  arc 
glad  to  say  both  that  we  do  not  know  of  any  manual  aa  this  impor- 
tant subject  nearly  10  good,  and  thai  we  wish  that,  under  the  guir- 
AiKe  of  conipctcnl  teachers,  it  might  be  studied  by  all  the  young 
people  of  rlie  world. 

Its  many  excellencies  our  limits  forbid  us  ercn  to  enumeraie.    Some 
of  the  blgliest  arc  these; 
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I.  Its  (Ulemcflt  of  the  worth  and  sphere  of  the  individnaL  h  puU  the 
eini>ha«ji  on  the  individual,  but  on  him  in  relation  to  society.  "J»ii» 
wai  not  a  ^oiwlogiM.  Hit  IntcccM  is  not  primarily  in  society,  but  in 
indtviduaU  who  iirc  to  live  tocallr".  "It  would  be  dflicnh  to  tni^ier- 
pf«  Jcsui  more  wmpleiely  than  to  regard  him  as  leilinc  forth  tociotot> 
leal  ihe^rie*;  but  he  would  be  miiinicrpected  quite  ai  cotnptetctjr  if 
one  were  to  overlook  his  contsam  retteralioa  of  princitdea  which  msu 
have  social  rcnilix".  (p.  24)- 

a.  lu  insistence  that  tbc  love  on  which  Christian  Society  matt  be 
based  is  "somcihinK  more  than  mere  affection  or  mere  liktnic".  "It  is  a 
mailer  o(  ilie  will  more  than  of  the  fedings".  It  involves  "the  principle 
of  sacrifice  and  the  desire  to  tpf  jnitice  as  truly  as  to  gel  jtuiice". 
(pp.  ij.  26). 

3.  Its  discrimination  between  the  iphere  of  the  Church  as  an  in- 
stitution and  the  Oirittian  as  an  individual.  "It  is  the  duty  of  the 
Church  as  an  inttiiuiion  to  educate  Christians  to  see  that  reform  b  a 
moral  issue.  It  is  the  duty  of  Christians  to  attend  to  ways  and  tneans 
to  secure  that  end"  (p^  49).  "Should  the  Chnrch  then,  enter  politics? 
Not  as  a  church,  but  it  should  train  its  members  la  go  into  politics 
at  Christian  men"  (p.  49}- 

4.  Its  absolute  exclusion  of  the  Church  as  an  instttulion  from  tbe 
apberes  of  politics  and  econontics.  The  K04pel  as  a  mesiage  of  divine 
deliverance  must  be  separated  from  any  political  programme.  To 
do  otiwrwise  wuuld  imperil  the  very  existence  of  the  Church  (p.  5S). 
"Tbc  business  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  is  not  that  df  an  economic 
reform  assodatiun.  Its  primary  interest  is  not  in  wealth,  but  in  souls" 
(p.  107). 

5.  Its  discernment  and  appreciation  of  the  real  difficulty  of  the 
ordinary  Christian  life.  "Tlie  averase  man  and  woman  must,  so  to 
speak,  not  only  follow  Jesus,  but  keep  on  fishing  at  the  same  time. 
And  this  it  is  which  makes  Christian  living  so  difficult  for  ns  all  It 
would  be  compnratively  easy  to  make  the  leaching  of  Je^ui  work  if 
there  were  no  necessity  of  getting  our  living;  it  would  sometimes,  at 
least,  be  a  great  deal  easier  to  gel  our  living  or  to  get  rich,  it  we  were 
not  trying  to  be  loyal  10  Jesus!"  <p.  84). 

6.  Its  slatemcnl  of  the  office  and  of  tlie  importance  of  remedial 
legislation.  "Not  all  evils  can  be  cured  by  law,  but  there  are  few 
that  can  be  cured  without  law.  The  individual  needs  legislation  to 
protect  litm  against  the  injury  ihni  mi|[ht  be  wrought  by  unscrupntons 
or  evil  men ;  and  he  also  needs  legislation  to  reinforce  his  own  ellons 
towards  bis  idcils"  (p.  131), 

7.  Its  emphasis  on  regeneration.  "Jesus  has  no  social  gospel  lor 
bad  people,  (lis  ideals  presiip)>ose  goodness.  They  are  mcaningleas  to 
men  and  women  who  are  out  of  sympathy  wiih  God"  {p.  ii>.  "Chria- 
tJan  sociology  presupposes  the  regenerating  influence  of  God's  SpJriL 
Many  of  the  members  of  the  churches  in  Corinth  and  Galalia  and 
Ephesus   were   by   no   means    perfect:   but   even    in   their   case    Patil 
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*aMiM  aiipcal  »o  their  OirUlian  txperjence  and  »hQw  how  lie  expected 
'<Vtn  erring  ChriMiani  to  reiponcl  to  tlie  ideals  of  Jmu»"  (p.  147). 
8.  Iw  jinteniation  of  ihc  real  mission  of  the  Church.  "It  i»  not 
the  business  of  ihe  Church  to  attend  to  llic  scweraue  of  a  town,  or 
the  nl-aaxi  of  *  grtm  city,  or  the  labor  proMetn.  Such  things  are  the 
business  of  church  members  individually.  *  *  But  aborc  all,  the  Arst 
duty  of  Ihe  church  i*  to  turn  mcii  from  sin  to  God"  (pp.  1501  ISO- 

On  the  other  hsnd.  there  nrc  particulars  with  regard  to  which  the 
reviewer  fmd«  himHlf  compelled  to  dissent  from  the  suthor,  and 
tbete  seem  to  hira  ol  so  mucli  imponance  as  to  call  at  least  for 
mention. 

1.  The  Arminianisn  which  really,  Ihouith  jeldom  obstrusiveIy_  un- 
derlies the  whole  discussion.  "Jesus  and  Paul  felt  thai  it  made  no 
difference  how  low  or  degraded  a  man  or  woman  miithi  be.  their 
future  was  within  their  own  keeping.  They  had  but  to  respect  and 
believe  on  Jesus  at  the  Christ  to  lind  themselves  morally  rettiforced 
by  Cod.  and  made  ready  at  least  for  education  in  the  ideals  of  the 
truly  Christian  life"  (p.  14).  Does,  however,  Cod  wait  until  men  have 
repented  and  believed  tiefore  he  reenforces  them?  Indeed,  could  thote 
who  are  "dead  ihrotigh  trespasses  and  sins"  repent  and  believe,  if  God 
bad  not  first  regenerated  and  so  recnforccd  them? 

2.  The  position  that  the  "Kingdom  of  Cod"  is  fundamentally  an 
external,  though  spiritual,  order  rather  than  "  a  state  of  the  soul." 
It  is  true  that  Luhe  xviii^t.  "The  Kingdom  of  God  is  In  your  midst" 

does  not  explain  how  the  kingdom  is  present;  but  it  is  just  as  true 
that  some  of  the  icreat  parables  (Vid.  Matt,  xiii,  Mk.  iv,  and  Lk.  v{il> 
do  clearly  leach  its  internal  nature.  It  issues,  of  course,  in  a  s|Hrit- 
tial  society,  but  this  society  presupposes  the  exltlcncc  of  the  kingdom 
in  ihe  hearts  of  reccncrated  individuals. 

3.  Adultery  is  not  Ihe  only  true  ground  of  divorce.  It  is  Ihe  only 
one  that  Jesus  lays  down;  but  in  I  Cor.  VII ri;  Paul  would  seem  to 
teach  that  wilful  and  final  desertion  is  another,  and  Jesus  afHrmed 
the  autlioriiy  of  the  Apo&tles  as  teachers  to  be  the  same  as  his.     He 

that  heard  ihcm  would  hear  him,  and  they  should  have  his  Spirit  to 
"fuide  them  into  all  truth." 

4.  Fraternity  (p.  109)  is  not  the  ultimate  basis  of  society.  To  be 
true  and  lastinK.  fraiernily  itself  must  rest  on  justice.  Hence,  nothing, 
not  even  a  strike,  can  be  settled  unlll  it  is  settled  rightly.  Even  God 
could  heal  the  breach  between  himself  and  sinners  only  by  the  satis- 
faction of  justice.  That  is  not  the  least  part  at  the  sigrificanee  of  (he 
-cross.  It  miBnifics  God's  love  for  sinners  as  does  nothing  else  be- 
cause only  absolute  righteousness  could  have  demanded  such  an  in- 
linite  sacrifice.  Just  here  lies  the  weakness  of  much  social  endeavor. 
Arbitration  is  so  often  in  disrepute  for  the  season  that  it  is  not  seldom 
based  on  compromise  rather  than  on  justice.  The  Christian  may  fre- 
'Quenily  be  called  on  to  waive  his  rights  in  the  interests  of  peace,  but  it 
must  always  be  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  they  are  his  ri^ts. 
In  a  word,  the  Kingdom  of  God  includes  more  than  love;  it  prcaup* 
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poKS  TtgtittounwM,  and  richtcousncts  and  lore  sn  noc  anil  can  nM 
be  madv  idcniieal. 

5.  It  is  not  ibe  case  thai  "iht  goipcl  (p^  ui)  laves  all  >it  followcra 
trtt  (o  chouse  wham-er  particular  social  theory  tcemt  10  thcta  bcit  cal- 
culated 10  make  in  principles  operative''.  DuublleM,  "the  gospel  1)  not  10 
be  iUeiitified  with  anjr  •iui:iBl  theory",  bnt  thU  doe*  not  mean  ttut  it  maj 
be  iiulitfctcnt  to  ibotc  theories  which  deny  iL  With  the  Sodalbt,  dK 
Qiristiiin  may  liavc  no  q'inpathy;  for  Soclaliim  would  cathrODc  the 
icate. 

6.  We  are  in  hearty  accord  with  our  author's  endeavor  to 
exalt  and  to  improve  llie  Sunday  School;  but  we  do  not  thiog  that 
eren  were  it  all  that  it  should  be,  it  could  ever  counteract  the  ioflucBct 
of  a  sodless  public  school  system.  Confined  to  an  boitr  or  two  on  one 
day  in  mvcd,  it  would  not  have  the  opporttmtly.  God,  Christ,  tnuii  be 
(iven  the  supreme  place  even  in  the  public  school,  U  our  nation,  even  as 
a  nntion.  is  to  be  preten-cd.  How  thit  may  be  done,  we  may  noi  see 
dearly ;  but  even  the  Sunday  School  can  only  eraphasiic  its  iMcessity. 

Prineeion.  Wiluau  Bhcmion  Gskexk,  Ja. 


Magxaua  Drl  Ondcrwijxinc  in  dc  Qirisiclykc  Rcligje,  naar  Gere* 
formeenle  Belydeni*.  Door  Or.  H.  3av].<icx,  Hooglceraar  te  Am* 
Mcrdaiti,    Kara  pen.    J.    H.    Kok.     190Q, 

Tlie  writer  of  thi»  book  notice  ia  accnitomed  to  receive  any  book, 
written  by  Dr.  Bavinck,  with  great  expedatioas,  and  his  invariable 
experience  has  been,  that  be  has  never  been  disappointed.  It  U  an 
enjoyment  indeed  t»  read  cvcrylhins  that  comes  from  the  pen  of  the 
author.  Whatever  his  subject  may  be,  he  is  always  fresh  and  inter- 
esting. Hi»  style  it  pellucid,  clear  as  cryual.  forcible  as  the  wind 
that  carrica  you  along,  and  be  is  (ar  from  being  commonplace.  Hit 
losic  is  invincible,  and  his  persuasive  method  of  treatment  irresist- 
ible. 

The  book  which  now  ask*  our  attention  is  no  exception  from  the 
rule.  We  lind  in  it  Dr.  Bavinck  as  we  know  him.  from  beginuing 
to  end.  And  yet  it  is  a  new  venture,  [t  is  a  book  full  of  evidences 
of  sound  and  extensive  leaniins.  but  it  is  without  the  outward  man- 
ifcttation  of  it.  Ilis  book,  being  a  popularii.ed  system  of  Reformed 
doctrine,  appears  in  aii  humble  dress.  None  bui  a  learned  man  could 
have  written  this  book,  but  be  has  hidden  bis  tools.  He  give*  us  the 
results  but  not  the  process  of  bis  work.  Ahhough  the  author  has 
laid  aside  his  scientilic  armor,  he  speaks  to  his  readers  in  a  scholarly 
manner.  His  book  does  not  smell  of  the  air  prevailing  in  the  halls 
of  the  University,  and  yet  we  Icel  instinctively,  that  A  nusier 
speaks  to  us.  Nothing  in  the  book  is  triviul,  everytliing  is  haiKlled 
with  utmost  care. 

Magnalia  Dei  is  the  title  the  author  has  given  to  hit  book,  explained 
by  its  substitute.  Instruction  in  the  Oirisliaii  Rclision  aceording  to 
tile  Reformed  Confession.  It  is  a  tribute  the  writer  brings  to  a 
prevailing  custom  in  the  Netherlands.    Dr.  Kuyper  has  set  the  pace 
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In  hU  Comineotary  on  the  Hcidelbcrs  Calcchiim,  IP  which  he  gave 
th«  title  E  Voio  Dordraceno.  Wm.  H  Braket.  who  tii  lh«  i8ih  ctn- 
tnT)'  'n  the  ttjlt  of  1I1USC  <laya,  published  his  popular  iystcm  o(  Theol- 
ogy, called  il  AsYuri)  AarptM  ,  i.  c.  t<ca«onabk  Service.  Tastes 
differ.  1  catrnol  help  saying,  that  iL  Laiin  or  Creek  tide  doet  not  en- 
huice  the  valtie  or  bcaiKy  of  a  book.  And  i*  it  not  iruc,  that  any 
writer  may  tind  in  bis  own  kingiiage  happy  cKpressioos,  whicli  arrest 
llie  attention  o(  the  bearer*  or  readers  tnore  ea*ily  than  iho»e  borrowed 
from  a  foreign  tongue,  which  convey  no  tncanintt  lo  the  common  people? 

Compariitt;  Dr.  Bavi nek's  book  with  that  of  i  Brskel.  we  arc 
Ktlonisbed  (o  find  thai  a  great  deal  of  progress  has  been  made  in 
theology  since  tbose  dstyi.  Il  is  McAulay,  if  1  am  not  mistaken,  who 
somewhere  says  that  there  is  no  progress  in  religion.  It  were  a 
lifclcM  thing,  if  I)fcAulay's  judgment  were  correct.  There  is  not 
only  proitrcM  in  method  of  treatment,  but  also  in  adjustment  of  the 
parts,  and  if  I  may  uie  the  term,  in  the  perspective  of  the  whole. 
Dr.  Bnvinck  is  truly  mudein  in  hit  work  a*  a  systematic  tbeolufiiati, 
but  he  is  as  sound  as  r  nut  in  his  prcsrniRiion  of  the  truth.  He 
is  t]p  to  date  in  the  ireatmecU  of  his  subject,  but  be  builds  his  system 
upon  the  immovable  and  inipreicnable  rock. 

Looking  over  the  several  parts  of  bis  book  (it  cont.nins  14  parts  in 
all)  we  find,  tliai  the  chief  ariiclei  of  our  Cbrirtiati  Confession  are 
all  there;  iind  that  those  which  have  to  be  looked  after  in  our  days 
with  tpecial  care,  have  been  more  extensively  tre.ited  than  others. 
Revelation  e.  r.  is  treated  in  four  parts.  First,  the  author  tpcaks  of 
fjenefil  Revctalion,  then,  of  the  value  of  General  Revelation,  further,  of 
Specixl  Revelation,  dividing  this  stibjeet  into  two  pans,  vii.,  the  method 
aod  the  contents  of  .Special  Revelation.  The  modern  chnracicr  of  the 
book  is  also  manifested  in  the  attention  he  gives,  not  to  dead  issues, 
but  to  (he  signs  of  the  times.    Titc  book  it  a  clastic  in  its  kind. 

We  close  with  the  wish  that  this  excellent  book  may  soon  appear 
iti  an  English  dress.    Our  people  stand  in  need  of  just  such  a  book. 

H^land,  Mich.  Nicholas  M.  Stiitkns. 


PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY. 

The  Tk»t*  or  l-m :  A  Stvdv  of  the  First  Epistlk  or  St.  Joa».  Hvng 
the  Kerr  Leciurei  lor  1900.  Hy  lie  Rkv.  Rouemt  Ij^w,  B.D., 
Minister  of  Lnuriston  PUce  Church,  EdinburKh-  T.  &  T.  Clark, 
Edinburgh.  Qoth,  8  vo.,  pp,  421.  Imported  by  Charles  Scribner't 
Sons.    Price  S.J.O0  net. 

Probably  no  more  helpful  commentary  on  the  First  Epistle  o(  Si. 
John  has  been  published.  Il  well  deserves  to  rank  among  (he  works  of 
Wesicott  &  Plummer  and  Rothe  &  Haupt  and  Alexander.  Wlulc  the 
writer  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  these  and  other  authors,  the 
analysis  suggested  and  the  positions  maintained  are  distinctly  original 
and  independent.     Imltad  of  giving  a  coniinuoiu  cxpoiition  of  the 
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cfilttle,  the  method  followed  it  tbM  of  BTouping  together  the  pasME** 
bearing  upon  >  conunon  theme,  and  ihm  deicnninins  the  tnching  of 
the  Epiitlc  upon  ilt  varioiu  topic*.  Foot-nolu.  croM-referoKe*,  nd 
appended  note*  in  wbidi  tlie  text  of  tbe  Epbtlc  u  coflliauously  (ollowtd, 
mslce  ihc  cxpoijlioti  complete. 

In  »pitr  of  contrary  optniona,  the  writer  boJds  the  Epbtlc  to  be  "oat 
ol  the  moil  clotcljr  articuiaicd  pieces  of  wnting  in  the  N'ew  Tcstantcnt". 
lit  (tntciurc  in  due  to  a  delinite  aim  and  piupoae  which  furnish  lu  alto 
the  key  to  the  Inicrpietaiion.  This  object  ii  to  provide  tl>c  reader  with 
a  series  of  definite  ittU,  by  which  ibcy  may  tatisfy  ibenudves  of  ibdr 
bdag  "beic^tten  of  God*',  of  (heir  |)OMes«in(E  eternal  life.  These  teiU 
we  inevitably  and  inseparably,  righieoutnett,  love,  belief ;  atul  ibc 
Epistle  conslttit  of  a  ihrcc-fold  repetition  and  application  of  these  three 
fundamental  tcilt.  Thit  luggettc  a  natural  division  of  the  Epistle  into 
three  main  srctioiit,  in  each  of  which  the  reader  is  summoned  to  brin( 
his  Christian  life  to  ihc  icKt  of  these  three  criteria.  In  ibe  tirsi  section 
or  cycle,  "walking  in  the  light"  ti  teiled  by  righteoutac**,  love  sad 
belief  ]n  the  second,  these  same  tests  are  applied  to  divine  sonship; 
while  in  the  third,  the  inter -relations  of  Love,  Belief  and  Righteoasneti 
are  discussed. 

This  original  and  satisfactory  analysis  is  due  to  the  imusaal  view, 
held  and  defended  by  the  author,  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  lint  ftmda- 
mental  announcement  "God  is  light",  which  is  interpreted  to  express, 
not  the  holiness  of  God,  but  the  necessary  self- revelation  of  God. 
To  "walk  in  rhc  light"  is  the  condition  of  fellowship  with  Him;  and, 
as  rigliteotisness  and  love  arc  qualities  of  the  divine  nature,  ihcsf  with 
faith  or  ncceptancc  of  the  truth  revealed  are  inevitable  tests  of  this 
walk  and  (clluwship.  So.  loo,  in  the  second  cycle  they  are  tests  of 
divine  sonship.  In  the  third  cycle  of  the  Epistle  they  are  shown  to  be, 
not  independent,  but  inseparable  and  mutually  dcpcndrnt  tests. 

As  to  thf  doelrint  of  Chritt,  the  thesis  propounded  in  the  Entile  is 
shown  to  be  "the  complete,  permanent  and  personal  identilication  of  the 
historical  Jesus  wilh  the  Divine  Being  who  is  the  Word  of  Life,  the 
Christ  and  the  Son  of  God".  It  is  thus  that  the  Epistle  fulfills  the  pol- 
emic aim  which  was  to  meet  an  incipient  Gnosticism,  particularly  here. 
in  its  Docetic  clement. 

As  to  the  doctrine  o(  tin,  il  is  shown  lo  be  of  the  nature  of  guilt, 
to  be  universal,  and  to  render  fellowship  with  God  impossible;  it  is  In 
its  essence  lawlessness.  The  propition  for  sin  is  accomplished  only  by 
the  atoning  work  of  Christ,  whose  blood  removes  the  stab  of  guilt. 

Elerml  Life  is  shown  to  be  the  kind  of  life  that  was  perfectly  mani- 
fested in  Christ,  the  life  of  God.  Its  possession  by  the  believer  is  the 
result  of  a  divine  begetting,  it  is  "the  life  of  Cod  begotten  in  the  centre 
of  the  human  personality".  It  cannot  Itself  be  the  objea  of  direct 
consciousness;  its  possession  is  a  matter  of  inference,  its  prescDce  is 
certified  by  its  appropriate  effects.  The  readers  of  the  Episile  are 
therefore  urged  lo  exhibit  those  qualities  which  belong  essentially  to 
the  life  of  God.     The  teKs  of  righteousness,  love  and  belief  should 
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I*    in  a  jayotu  auuruice.    "The  conMption,  whether  right  or  wrong. 

ca^^ttrjitfr  as  a  Mlf -evidencing  eonsciouiiieM  of  acccpiancc  wiih  God 
for  iwfatcb  eanxtt  k>ii]»  have  prayed  in  tears  of  ngony  and  waited  in 
n^a.rty  a  darkened  hour,  it,  to  tay  the  Icsit,  not  p(«*eot  m  this  Epistle. 
^^-•ILiiilly  remote  from  its  teacfaiof  ia  that  minute  tnguitition  of  the 
x'«^lis>uus  affeelion  by  which  others  hjv*  sought  to  eliminate  misgiving. 
"N^/"iih  St.  John  the  grounds  of  assurance  are  ethical,  noi  entotional; 
**t>J  «clive,  not  subjective ;  pbin  and  tangible,  nol  microKOpir  and  cIumtc. 
T~V»^^  arc  three,  or  raibcr  ihey  are  a  trinity;  Belief,  RighlcuusneBs, 
!—<:>>/«■■. 

^^uch,  in  brief,  arc  the  main  pouticns  maintained  in  this  admirable 
'^'<^lvme,  which  contains  not  merely  the  substance  of  Kerr  Lectures, 
K>  *^  T.  in  its  scries  of  icpaiatc  chapters  and  in  tis  notes,  mncli  additional 
*■  •'^lerial  which  will  be  of  invalu^le  aid  to  every  student  of  this  prac- 
Ci^^^U  and  profound  F.pistle. 

-f^rinctlon,  N.  J.  Chab.  R.  Ehdmam. 


'■fc~^«x  Art  or  Sumok  lLi.i;sT»ATio.t.  By  H.  Jem.  Editor  of  "The 
Christian  World  Pulpii".  New  York,  Fleming  H.  Rcvell  Company. 
Qoth.    12  mo.,  pp.  259-    Pnce  $1.00  net. 

"^"bc  author  cntphasiics  the  necessity  of  cultivating  the  fine  art  of 
**'**«tration.  If  one  is  to  be  an  effective  preacher;  and  he  then  offers 
^*****i  helpftil  suggtstions  and  selected  examples  for  those  who  are 
**^*<iiig  to  perfect  themselves  in  this  art.  After  treaiinE  of  the  Kencral 
** *" * "^ciplcs  of  illustration,  of  Bible  methods,  of  the  use  of  fiction  and 
^"^^^•ry,  the  writer  speaks  of  illustrating  addresses  to  children  and 
^^ circles  to  men,  and  gives  a  group  of  illustrations  from  the  preachers 
the  seveniGcnth  century.    The  remaining  half  of  the  book  is  devoted 


to 


t^hrcc  appendices;  "lllusiratcd  Sermon  Outlines",  "Illustrated  Ad- 


'"'^»ses  to  Children",  and  "Bible  Illustrations". 

■^'sic^/oii,  iV«ii  Jersty.  Ciiakles  R.  Erdman, 

^«   CiiKisTiAH  MiMSTKv  A.sD  Tjir  SooAL  OanGR.    Lectures  delivered 

in  the  Course  of  Pastoral  Functions  at  Yale  Divinity  School.    1908- 

1909,     Edited  by  Charles  S.    MacFarland.     8  vo. ;  pp.  vii,  303. 

New    Haven.    Conn. ;    Yale    University    Press.      London :    Henry 

Frowde-    MCMIX. 

The   lectures   in  this   volume   were   selected   from   a   supplementary 

^^^tse  of  constant  instruction  in  1908-9  at  Yale  Divinity  School,  which 

•.^^^■^Dipted  to  cover,  as  far  as  possible,  the  entire  field  of  pastoral  work". 

I^7*^>iey  do  not  adequately  represent    the  Course  in  Pastoral  Functions', 

^         '*  only   one    aspect   of   the   wide   and   comprehensive   nature   of   the 

^^       Virte".  thai  which  concerns  "the  relation  of  the  minister  to  the  order 

j^_         human  society".    Moreover,  they  do  not  give  "anything  like  com- 

j..    ^_^'ie  expression"   to   the   work   even   of   the   lecturers   whom   they  do 

ij^"*^n.    Their  methods  were  "so  intimately  personal  and  bo  peculiarly 

^osirative  as  to  preclude  actual  reproduction". 

■^nd  yet  they  do  vindicate  the  wisdom  of  these  methods  and  of  the 
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court«  a>  a  whole.  Frc«hiKs&,  cltarneu.  ttrengtb.  entfauatm,  char- 
acitrixc  all  of  xhf  l«iure»,  ami  lo  a  reniarltaMe  iJi-gr<«.  Thrj  in 
evidently  bjr  men  who  axe  jnit  out  ai  ihc  boilte  and  who  hare  ume  tor 
onljr  a  few  burnicis  words  before  ihejr  rcttirn  to  tharr  tn  tttr  altcadj) 
ceruin  vieiory.  Hence,  these  kciures  ate  inipiratiofiaL  They  nml 
rouse  all  who  read  lliein,  a«  ihcy  muFi  have  sttmBbled  evoi  more  all 
who  heard  ihein,  to  inlenter  efiort. 

Some  of  them,  inoreover,  are  innrvctivc.  "TTie  Opportoniry  and  tbt 
Mis»loii  of  the  Church  and  the  MintMry  ;\moDg  Non-Enslish  Spewing 
Pei>|»le"  Ijy  Rev.  Oiora  S.  Davi*,  D.D.;  "Th*  Ministry  of  Menial  Heal- 
ingf'  by  Rev.  George  I).  Cutten,  Ph.D.;  and  pariiculatly  "The  Miuisier 
in  Auodalioi)  with  Iiitenuiional  Movenienti'  by  Rev,  Frederick  Lyach 
arc  packed  with  valuable  and  well  arranged  in  forma  liiMi  at  lo  botb 
mclhiid*  and  conditions.  Indeed,  ilie  last  nnnted  is  an  adeqaalc 
ihutijth  brief  hisior;  of  the  very  important  movcnMnt  with  which 
it  dealt. 

&lo)t  of  ihc  1ecinre«.  too.  are  at  sane  n*  ibey  ar«  intpirinK.  Thai  on 
"The  Miiiislcr  and  the  Rural  Commuflit/'  by  Rev.  Wilben  I.  Ander- 
son, D.D.  is  full  of  wisdom  and  (ivct  the  carefully  digcded  reinttt  of  a 
rich  eic|Kiicnce.  Th.it  on  "The  Essentials  of  a  Minislry  lo  Men"  by 
Rev,  Anson  Phelps  Stokes.  Jr.,  is  sinipilarly  wise  and  suggestive :  and  at 
no  point  more  so  than  when  ii  emphasises  the  importance  of  the 
minister  under standinf-  and  observing  his  limitaii'^ns.  and  applies  thb 
eounscl  directly  to  theological  sludenM  by  a  reference  lo  Phillips  Rrooks. 
who  "used  to  tell  the  students  al  the  Cambrid^ie  Divinity  Sclioo)  not  lo 
enter  largely  into  boys'  dub*  and  outside  teaching  and  mission  work, 
unless  necessary  for  self-support,  for  he  believed  that  young  men  needed 
in  their  seninary  days  to  concentrate  on  absorbing  the  great  verities  of 
religion  truni  study  and  contemplation". 

Vet  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  these  lectures  indicate  str&ingly  the 
dangers   always   connected    with   such   a   course   as   this.     Thus    the 
lectures  on  "Trade  Unions;  The  Cause  for  Their  EKJsieitce"  and  on 
"The  Work  and  Methods  cif  Trade  Cnions"  by  Henry  Sterling  and, 
though  less  ofTensivcty,  the  lecture  eniiiled  "An  Expoittion  and  Inter* 
pretalion  of  the  Trade  Union  Movement"  by  John  MilchclI  are  par- 
tisan, and  at  some  points  exti^me.  representations,  gooo,  perhaps^  » 
"awful  examples",  but  lacking  that  insight  and  hatancc  which  lecture*  to 
young  men.  and  particularly  to  young  ministers,  whether  for  Inspiration 
or  instruction,  ought  above  all  to  possess.    So.  too.  the  lecturw  by  the 
Editor  on  "The  Part  and  Place  of  the  Church  and  the  Ministry  in  the 
Realii.iiion  of  Democracy"  and  "The  0|>iiorlunity  of  the  Minister  in 
Relation  lo  Industrial  Organ  ixa  I  ions"  are  cbaracterixed  mote  by  leaj 
than  by  knowledge.     That  ibis  is  not  overstatement  appears  in  such 
assertions  as  that  there  are  'other  "great  i/oiprtt",  such  as  (he  gtMpri 
of  LiiboT,  the  gospel  of  Socialistn,  the  gospel  of  Anti-TnberculMls'.  and 
that  the  minister,  contrary,  as  has  been  observed,  to  Mr.  Phelp's  teach- 
ing, is  to  become  "the  minister,  the  guide,  the  director  of  all  these  great 
movements  of  mankind".     It  in  because  of  the  blinding  seal  for  the 
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catue  of  "tlic  uoder  dog",  aa  the  Editor  would,  doubtless,  chaiacteriie 
the  trade- unions  that  not  one  of  the  lectures  by  "wcll-fanown  buBincu 
men,  including  Henry  Clews  atid  Rossiicr  Raymond",  which  were  also 
given,  is  fcpr<iduceil  in  ihi*  volume.  Surely  ihey  belong  lo  'the  social 
order"  as  truly  us  do  Henry  Sterling  and  John  Mitchell 
PrmetlPn.  William  Bhcnton  Gkecne.  Jh. 

ThloDCBX  Sfxuoxs  DV  WoKLO  ScnoLAa».  Edited  by  Ronnr  Scott  and 
William  C  Snm,  Editors  of  the  Hotniletic  Review.  Introduction 
by  Nswni  Dwictir  Huxis,  Pastor  of  Ptymouth  Church,  Brooklyn. 
In  ten  rolume*.  Duod.:  pp.  xvii,  3o8;  v,  zi6:  v,  234;  v,  300;  v,  all ; 
V,  3131  V,  loS:  V.  308:  V,  331 :  V,  333.  Funk  and  Wa^alts  Company: 
New  York  and  London,    1909, 

This  it  a  collection  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  sermons.  Its  aim 
is  10  provide  in  sermonic  form  both  a  modern  and  "a  diverailictl,  rcpre* 
sentalivc  and  scholarly  presentation  of  the  everlasting  irucha  u(  the 
Gospel".  The  sennons,  consequently,  are  all  by  "livins  men,  rcpre- 
(cniing  difTcrcnt  parts  of  the  world  as  well  as  representing  many 
different  denotninationi.  Most  of  ihem  have  been  in  the  active  ministry, 
but  arc  now  idcntiiied  with  seminaries,  colleges,  and  universities,  or  hold 
official  po!ii[i:>nj  connected  with  their  respective  denominations,  ur  have 
editorial  connections".  Moreover,  "they  are  scholars  who  stand  anions 
the  foremost  living  writers  in  the  lield  of  relt|{ious  and  Iheulogical 
thought".  Such  being  the  nature  and  the  purpose  of  this  work  .ind 
tlie  character  and  standing  of  the  contributors  lo  it,  it  remains  lo  add 
that  the  editors  and  publishers  have  spared  no  pains  to  make  it  con- 
venient, interesting  and  informing.  The  volumes  arc  easy  to  hold  and 
to  open.  They  are  concluded  by  a  copious  "General  Index"  which  in- 
clude* an  '"Index  to  Preacher*  and  Sermons"  and  an  "Index  of  Texta". 
Each  sermon,  loiv— and  there  is  only  one  by  each  writer — it  preceded 
by  an  admirable  epitome  of  his  life. 

Of  course,  it  ih  easy  to  criticise.  On*  may  question  the  wisdom  of  a 
plan  which  excludes  not  only  all  the  great  prcachns  of  the  past  but 
alio  all  the  great  preachers  nuw  in  the  pastorate.  Such  a  plan  mutt 
bar  out  the  greatest  preachers  of  all.  It  may  not  cither  be  clear  in 
every  case  that  the  preacher  chosen  is  also  a  "world  scholar,  and  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  refer  to  some  undoubted  "world  scholars" 
whose  names  do  not  appear  on  the  list  of  contrfbntort. 

The  "Index  of  Texts"  is  interesting  in  thai  it  shovrs  the  trend  away 
from  the  Old  1'cstameni,  only  twenty-two  oul  of  the  one  hundred  and 
acvcnircn  texts  being  from  the  older  Scriptures. 

On  the  other  band,  one  must  be  impressed  by  the  emphasis  put 
on  Christ  in  the  list  of  Mibjects.  Theic  sermons  agree  in  thai  ihcy 
would  do  Him  honor;  and  while  it  must  be  admtllcd  that  the  honor 
which  some  of  them  would  bring  is  noi  such  at  He  would  count  honor, 
■till,  the  great  lesson  of  this  long  trries  of  discourses  is  that  Christ  is 
"the  chiefett  among  ten  ihoiisand"  and  "the  one  altogether  lovely",  "the 
dcurc  of  all  nations",  "the  light  and  ihe  life  of  the  world",  in  a  real 
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if  not  iilwar*  th«  orthodox  seni*  "the  Son  o(  God":  and  lor  ihU 
who  adoK  Him  a*  "very  God  of  every  God"  and  "the  Lamb  of  G 
that  lakelh  away  the  sin  of  the  world"  ought  to  be  and  are  profousdly 
tlunkful.     We  nctieipAte  aiMl  <ksire  lor  tbii  notable  *ert«f  of  noiabtt 
wrtnoriK  a  wide  circulation. 
PrinteioM.  William  Bkbxtow  Gwun;  \t. 


AKD  Orsa  Squioxs.     Uy  Jxirn 
N'ew  Yorlc:  A.  C  Artnttrong  and 


Tat  Orim  Sidk  or  GRtATXtss 
IVEkACK,  U.D.  tJino;  pp.  37a 
Son.    1906.    Price.  $1.50. 

In  thin  book  the  Principal  of  ^le  Untied  Free  Choreh  College  of 
Aberdeen  briiiiM  us  (ace  to  face  with  truths  that  seem  not  new.  The 
termont  have  old  text*  and  breathe  the  old  theology:  and  yet  th«re  it 
new  life  here.  To  kcenneis  of  excgeHS  it  added  a  wealth  of  (redt- 
nett  in  illuttration  and  a  beauty  of  clear-cut  expression  that  uirs  one 
to  a  new  appreciation  of  the  opponnnity  of  the  preacher.  It  is  a  conce- 
tion  of  scrmont  which  mighl  serve  a(  an  example  to  many  a  preacher 
who  boaiU  hi*  Scotch  ancestry  but  ha»  forgoitcB  wherein  lay  the  cna- 
niiig  Rnd  power  of  the  Scotch  Kirk. 

Printtlon.  W.  B.  Sbeooan. 

SonAL  AKD  Rn.iGiotr!i  Ideals.     By  AsniiAS  Jcan  HAYRes.     13  mo.; 
pp.  t68.    New  York;  Charles  Scrtbncr'c  Sont.    1907.     Price  $1.00. 

Here  are  brief,  brilliantly- written  euayt,  by  the  pastor  of  the  United 
ConKrcKatii'DsI  Oiurch  in  Kew  Haven,  In  the  preface  be  Hys, 
"Thc>c  uiayt  arc  written  (torn  the  point  of  view  of  one  who  frankly 
accepts  the  etiabliihed  facti  of  mudern  science  and  ilie  new  BiUtcal 
criticiini,  nf  one  who  is  in  ftiU  tyinpaihy  with  that  movement  of 
religious  life  which  is  rinding  its  interpretation  in  what  i*  known  as 
the  New  Theology".  Thus  warned,  one  is  not  surprised  to  fiad  indi 
statcmenls  as  these:  "In  the  broad  lield  of  human  life  (here  n  bat 
one  religion."  "A  man  never  gives  up  Chrislianity  by  changing  bis 
opinions."  "The  faith  of  the  future  will  apeak  of  Cod  as  all  in  all, 
rather  than  over  all."  "Evolution  teaches  us  that  God  himself  ii  a 
part  of  the  world  process :  that  he,  like  ourselves,  is  bound  by  his 
laws."  Evidently  there  is  not  much  of  either  a  personal  Ority  or  a 
personal  faith  left  upon  such  a  basis  of  belief. 

P fine f torn.  W.  B.  Shuimh. 

TnB  Life  That  Now  Is.    By  Hakuon  Howard  Rice,     imo;  pp.  vi, 
178.    New  York:  Eaton  &  Mains.    1907.    Price,  $i«Ol 

In  this  series  of  sermoncttes  under  the  heads  "A  Man's  Needs. 
Growths,  Helpers,  Opportunities,  Dangers,  Problems  and  Peace",  ii 
presented  a  whole  host  of  what  Ian  Maclaren  calls  the  Homtly  fir- 
ill**.  They  are  the  matters  about  which  we  have  heard  so  often  and 
■bout  which  we  arc  so  apt  to  be  careless.  We  have  Fallb.  Hca- 
csiy,    Kiiidnc!^   and   The   Golden   Rule  once  mofe  urged;   and  like- 
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wise  wc  are  warned  agzinsi  Petsiininn,  Luxury  anil  Selfishncsf.    The 
conunORptace  Iliinict,  here  in  a  new  ami  attraclive  drcm,  both  inlellec- 
tuatljr  aixl  niatcrially,  Uy  hold  upon  the  rciuler  with  a  new  i:ri|h 
Priiteeloi.  W.  B,  SiiwwAiit. 

MKSSAcas  Of  Hope.  By  Georqe  M^nit^ox.  lamai  pp.  294.  New  York: 
A.  C  Armstrona  &  Son.     190B.    Price,  $t^s. 

Vci:  tlie  last  mesMifts  from  tbc  blind  friend  whom,  havine  not  seen, 
yet  ionic  of  us  hove  loved.  Tlicic  xtudiei  arc  mottly  the  nnpublished 
notes  which  were  left  behind  b>-  ihiji  modem  niysiic.  when  the  call 
reached  him  to  come  uj>  higher.  His  iccretary  his  p«  ihem  before  ui 
in  Ihe  style  already  to  familiar  in  Retit  by  iht  Rivrr  and  Timet  of  Rf- 
lirtniftit.  Hrrc  are  texts,  soineliiiics  familiar,  soniciimcs  strange,  all 
treated  wit]i  a  lu(iine»  ai  imagination  und  a  beauty  of  cxpreviiun  which 
malcti  then  i:l"w  with  a  new  life.  FiltinK  sill  for  bride  and  widuw 
alike,  these  lofty  chords  ihai  the  blind  singer  struck  from  his  harp  with 
the  touch  of  a  nuilcr.  Here  ii  a  pn-acher  who  knew  his  Greek  Teiia- 
mcnt  so  well  that  he  could  make  it  yield  treasures  new  and  old.  Each 
of  the  meditations  merges  into  a  prayer,  glowing  with  fervency  and 
ihrilling  with  devotion,  which  must  arrcsl  the  most  casual  reader. 

frineetuH.  W.  B.  Sheodam. 

MAitr  PoRTM  Caubweu,  and  Hes  Storv  of  the  Siege  op  Pekik.  Bj 
A.  H.  TuTTu:.    iimo;  pp.  viji,  308.  Price,  $1.00. 

Nearly  one-hall  of  this  book  is  taken  up  with  the  story  of  Mrs.  Game- 
well's  missionar;'  life  in  Pekin,  between  1K71  and  190a  The  second, — 
and  by  fir  Ihc  better 'Written  portion, — is  tlic  terrible  Mory  of  the  days 
in  the  British  Legation  Compound  while  ihc  Boxers  were  besieging 
ihc  enclosure.  This  section  of  the  book  it  made  op  of  notes,  letters 
and  scraps  of  information  which  Mrs.  Ganiewell  sometimes  wrote  with 
the  ihells  screaming  about  her.  The  vividness  of  the  narrative  hoUa 
one's  interest  no  matter  how  many  other  accounts  of  the  Pekin  siege 
h«  has  read.  Even  while  passing  through  tho»e  terrible  weeks  one 
feels  that  Mrs.  Gnmcwell  had  Dr.  Grenfell's  attitude  that  a  missionary 
resents  being  pitied  by  those  at  home.  There  are  louche*  of  hunior  now 
and  then  in  the  narrative  nnd  one  lays  down  the  book  wishing  that  the 
whole  might  have  been  autobiography  rather  than  a  son  of  patchwork 
affair  done  by  other  hands. 

PrimetloH,  W.  B.  Sbedimn. 


Qi;ieT  Talks  ON  IIOMK  IncALS.  By  S.  D,  GottooK.  New  York,  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Company.    11  mo.,  Goth,  pp.  368.    Price  75c  net, 

Thnie  who  have  found  profit  in  the  other  volumes  of  "Quid  Talks" 
will  be  pknsed  to  follow  iheie  brief  discussions  of  Christian  friendship 
and  love,  of  the  Christian  home,  of  parenthood,  of  infancy,  of  hcreditj 
and  training.  In  the  production  of  this  little  book  the  author  has  had 
bit  wife  as  a  co-laborer. 

Primetion.  N.  J.  Cautua  R.  Fjidmam. 
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Rkxmt  CRauTiAK  Pkniuss.  SiDdJ(«  in  ChriRtun  Thought  and  WoA 
DuriBfc  the  Last  Sercitty-fivc  Year*.  By  PioreSMas  akd  AtDum 
ov  HAKtrtWD  TuictocKAt  Sewinaiv,  in  Cckbration  of  its  Scvcai;- 
lifth  Anniv«raary,  May  i4-3<i.  1909.  Edited  bjr  Lewis  BtMat 
pAtOK.  New  York.  The  Macmitlaii  Coovuiy.  Qoth,  8  vo,  fft 
sg?.    Price  $].oo  net. 

The  publioition  o(  ihi*  volume  was  a  tnoM  fiititifc  >u«l  worthy  <Mn- 
memoration  af  an  intciYstinK  historic  rvmi.  Nearly  ninety  articia 
were  cotitribitted,  on  a  large  variety  of  topics  covering  the  field  of  Qiri»- 
lian  thought  and  activity  and  including  Biblical  Criticism  and  Excgcfi*. 
Church  History,  Syttemaiic  Theology.  Modem  Church  Life  and  Wo«k 
Allied  ChriMian  Agencie*.  Home  and  Foreign  Missions, 

These  studies  were  prepared  by  specialist*  selected  from  among  the 
Iriistect.  profewora,  fellows  and  alumni  of  Hartford  Seminary.  The 
necessary  limitation  of  space  prevented  an  exhaustive  treatmcni  of  ihc 
various  themes,  hut  the  enforceil  brevity  refilled  in  an  attractive  and 
helpful  conciseness.  As  naturally  reflecting  the  general  theological 
position  of  iheir  Alma  Mater  the  writers  express  a  unity  of  view  which 
gives  liarmi-'ny  to  their  diverse  and  varied  coniributioni.  The  pervading 
spirit  i»  that  of  exuberant  optiminn.  While  the  main  service  of  the 
volume  will  be  that  of  a  book  of  reference,  its  articles  are  so  weD 
and  aitraclivcly  written  as  to  invite  and  repay  an  immediate  and 
consecutive  reading  by  alt  who  are  interested  in  modem  religioiu 
novementt. 

Pfinctton,  N.  J.  CaJMJH  R.  Ekdmah. 

Bitn.e  MiKiATinn.  Bjr  Auof  R.  VVnxs.  Character  Sketches  of  One 
Hundred  and  Fifty  Heroes  and  Heroines  of  Holy  Writ  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Company,  New  Yoric  13  mo.  Cloth,  pp^  jia.  Price 
$1.35  net. 

These  a<lmirnble  little  sketches  show  a  deep  reverence  (or  the  niUe 
narratives  and  a  true  insight  into  Bible  characters.  They  will  be  of 
■merest  and  helpfniness  to  all  readers  of  the  Bible,  but  of  special 
service  for  illuxiration.i  and  expositions,  to  ministers  and  Sabbath  School 
teachers.  Each  brief  biography  contains  a  faithful  interpretation  and 
a  practical  application. 

Prmctlon.  N,  /.  Charux  R.  Ewhak. 

The  Spitut  op  Auekica.  By  HsNav  vax  Dvkk,  D.D.,  LL.D.  The  Mae- 
millan  Company.  New  York.  Qoth,  la  mo.,  pp;  276.  Price  Ji.sa 
net. 

The  seven  fascinating  lectures  which  comprise  this  volume  were  the 
first  of  a  series  of  twenty-six  Conttrtn<es.  given  on  the  Hyde  Foooda- 
tion  at  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris,  No  one  could  have  been  selected  wbo 
was  better  prepnrcd  or  who  would  have  succeeded  more  perfectly  ia 
carrying  out  the  design  of  this  foundation,  which  is  known  10  be  the 
promotion  of  a  better  understanding  and  a  truer  sympathy  between 
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France  and  tbe  United  States.  The  Spirit  of  Amciica  it  shown  b 
Self -Reliance,  Fair  Play.  Energy,  Common  Order  and  Social  Co-oper- 
ation, Education  and  Literature.  The  diKUSsion  ii  entert&ining  and 
ilhiminalinE-  It  is  condtictrd  in  the  aulhor'f  characteristic  fAcile  stjrle, 
and  will  be  of  a*  great  inietest  to  American  reader*  as  lo  the  French 
audiences  (or  which  it  was  fitil  intended. 
Primctltm,  N.  }.  Cuasus  R.  Ekdmah. 

Tin  AxALViED  BmLE.  The  Episttc  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Romani. 
Bjr  the  Rev.  G.  CAUtseLL  Moncam,  D.D.  Fleming  H.  Revcll  Com* 
panjr.  New  York.    8  vo.    Qolh,  pp,  aao.    Price  Jl.OO  net. 

This  fonns  the  sixth  in  nimibcr  of  the  ihiny  volumes  which  will 
constitute  "Tkt  Analyied  Bible".  The  firii  three  contained  a  brief 
tammary  iu  ouilinc  of  all  the  hooks  of  the  Bible,  This  volume  ts  one 
Ol  the  three  which  have  been  issued,  givinK  the  outlines  more  in  detail. 
It  is  found  to  be,  as  indicated,  not  a  commentary,  nor,  in  the  usual 
sense,  an  exposition,  but  an  annlysit  of  the  argument  of  the  Apostle  in 
this  great  Epistle.  It  embodies  some  of  Dr.  Morgan's  best  work,  and 
will  be  most  of  alt  appreciated  by  those  who  realize  the  helpfulness 
of  a  careful  ouitiiic  iu  the  study  of  Biblical  literature. 

Princeton.  Charles  R,  Esduan. 


GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

Th8  AoTDBrooBApRV.  A  critical  and  comparative  study.  By  Anna 
RousON  Bi/'aa.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  MitHin  Com- 
pany. 1909.  Crown  Svo.  pp.  viii,  4£i.  Price  $2,00 :  postage 
IS  cents. 

Some  account  has  lately  been  given  in  this  Review  (July  1909,  vii. 
3.  pp.  soo-jio)  of  the  first  volume  of  a  comprehensive  GeteUchtt 
dtr  Autobiogriiphie  by  Gcorg  Misch,  published  some  three  years 
ago.  The  "study",  as  it  calls  itself,  at  present  before  us  appears 
to  have  been  not  only  plaiiiied  but  written  wiihuui  knowledge  of 
Misch's  greater  book,  although  acqaintance  was  made  with  it  soon 
enough  to  enable  it  to  be  in  some  measure  drawn  upon  before  actual 
publication.  The  two  books,  however,  move  in  different  orbits.  This 
volume  of  Misch's  work  is  conlined  to  the  autobiography  of  antiquity, 
while  Miss  Burr  begins  her  study  with  the  Christian  era.  The 
interest  of  the  two  lies,  moreover,  in  different  planes.  Miscli  wishes 
lo  trace  the  development  of  the  sense  and  expression  of  self:  his 
motive  is  philoiophico-sfirial,  Miss  Burr  wishes  (o  observe  the  nature 
of  the  selves  which  men  have  from  time  10  time  laid  bare  in  their 
telf-delincniions:  her  motive  is  psychologtico-scienlilic.  The  material 
with  which  both  deal  is  literature,  much  of  it  literature  in  the  highest 
and  best  sense  of  the  word;  and  neither  has  been  able  10  keep  the 
se  of  literary  values  out  of  the  discussion.    Lovers  of  literature 
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will  liiul  tbcif  Mcouni,  tli«r«fore,  in  both  bcxikt.  Bat  nertber  is  vril- 
Ua  (or  them.  It  is  noi  to  much  thr  litMory  of  s  liiccary  iotw  tlui 
Hixcb  hat  wrillcn  .1*  a  chapter  in  (be  hitioty  of  the  human  tpirit 
It  i»  nut  a  survey  uf  a  depart tnciii  of  liictaiuic  that  Miu  Burr  hki 
at  hcait.  hut  an  inquio'  into  the  extant  maienal  for  a  study  of 
humiui    faculty. 

It  cannot  be  (t«nicd  thai  Nttss  Btirr's  putpOM  is  a  tomrwhai  iiarmw 
and  a  xDmcwhat  barren  one.  It  has  occurred  to  ber  that  tbc  isi> 
iDcnie  literature  of  autobiograohy  ahould  fnfRish  a  fuller,  fkher, 
more  tniitwrorthy  body  of  data  for  undying  the  opetaiion*  of  the  huiaan 
mind  than  coutd  be  elicited  by  any  tiutnber  of  ijiuitiotairts,  frame 
wc  lliein  nercr  sti  wisely  and  circulate  we  them  never  to  widely, 
Ftor  one  thing  the  iubjects  opened  to  our  view  tn  this  li'eraiure  are 
iodefinilcly  more  worthy,  varied  and  developed;  for  another  thing, 
thdr  unveiling  to  our  intpeetion  is  tnore  deliberate,  elaborate,  uitooB- 
jcious  and  therefore  likely  to  be  more  sincere.  She  hai  according 
gathered  logctber  some  two  hundrd  and  (ixty  auiobiogr&phie*  and 
made  a  pTcltRiinary  scrutiny  of  them  as  material  for  psychological 
reteareh.  Tliai  she  has  conArted  herself  here  to  a  survey  of  tlic  lieUI 
may  be  to  the  lou  of  technical  psychology :  it  is  to  the  gain  of  good 
literature.  For  thus  it  comes  about  that  despite  her  unJettying  psy- 
diologlcal  purpnte  Mist  Burr  hai  given  ui  not  a  ttatittical  inquiry 
into  liunun  faculties  hut  a  piece  of  what  looks  very  much  like  literary 
criticism.  She  write*  not  about  stale*  of  contcioutneta  but  about 
autobiographies.    And  autobiographies  are  instinct  with  life. 

Ho  doubt  Mits  Burr's  psycliological  enftrossmcnt  has  aflfecled,  or 
may  we  tay  iteHecIed? — her  treatment  of  autobiographical  liicrature. 
It  hai  led  her,  for  example,  to  throw  up  into  Kfc-Jier  prominence  than 
perhaps  she  otherwise  would  have  done,  a  particular  type  of  auto- 
biography, This  is  the  autubioi-raphy  of  "scientific  sdf-«xamiua- 
tion",  the  motive  of  which  lies  in  the  elTon  of  the  author  to  under- 
stand himself  after  the  fashion  which  we  now  call  "Kicntilic".  She 
turns  therefore,  with  predilection  to  such  a  book  as  Jerome  Cardan's 
Dt  Vila  propria  liber  and  gives  it  a  more  detailed  treatRKnt  than 
any  other  autobiography,— not  surely  because  it  is  the  greatest  of 
auiobigraphic*.  and  certainly  not  because  it  is  the  most  engaging,  but 
because  "by  reason  of  his  invention  of  Ihc  principle  of  gatbcniw  ^»(l 
collaiing  personal  data,  Jerome  Cardan  stands  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  new  psychology  as  Calilco  to  astronomy."  After  all.  how- 
ever, her  general  trealmeni  of  her  ibeme  h»  not  been  greatly  warpe<l 
by  this  tendency.  Perhjips  it  has  even  been  benefited  by  being  made 
more  complete  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been  likely  to  be. 
Thui  at  all  events  a  rather  disagreeable  variety  of  autobiography  hM 
not  been  pasted  over  in  filence  but  given  a  place  in  the  survey  at 
least  comparable  to  its  relative  frequency  of  occurrence  and  the 
breadth  of  the  influence  it  ha«  exerted.  And  Die  autobiographies  of 
wider  outlook,  |>rofounder  purpose  and  gayer  spirit  are  thrown  tip  bjr 
way  of  contrast  into  s  higher  light, 
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In  Mits  Burr's  vitw  the  whole  nan  of  aulobioKraphical  titeralurc 
iaili  inlo  three  great  classes,  the  ptoiotypcs  of  which  may  he  di*cov- 
ered  in  Caesar's  CammtnlarUs,  Auguitmc'*  Coufeiiioni  and  Cardan's 
Book  of  My  Own  Life.  There  is  the  autobiusruphy  i)(  objective  his- 
tory, tlie  fir«  to  be  developed.  Then  there  is  ihe  introipcctivc  autobi- 
ography oi  ihc  subjective  life,  cnalcing  it*  appearance  durinK  the  first 
three  hundred  years  <i(  the  Christian  era  and  niaiiifesling  itidf 
supremely  under  the  impulse  of  rcllgioui  emotion  in  Auguitiiie's  Cok- 
fetiions.  Aiid  there  i»  the  autobioitrapliy  of  scicnliric  documenuiion 
of  interior  phenomena,  for  which  ihe  world  had  to  wait  until  Ihe 
sixteenth  century.  Eich  of  these  varieties  has  bad  its  numerous 
rcpreiciitatives  niorc  or  less  pure  or  mixed,  and  llicy  give  way  one 
to  another  according  to  the  historical  change!  in  the  wurld  in  which 
the  auiobiog raphe rs  live.  In  periods  of  great  material  activity  and 
I  exteniAl  change,  the  objective  autobiography  flourishes.  In  periods 
of  high  intellectual  (ernientalion  the  subjcclivc  autobiography  has 
its  ricliest  development.  In  periods  of  scientific  advance,  the  scientific 
auiobiograpliy  comes  in.  "In  Napoleon's  day  it  is  hard  tu  I'lnd  & 
tingle  subjective  document''  in  France,  "so  completely  has  that  central 
figure  overshadowed  men's  minds,  so  fully  has  imagination  been  dom- 
inated by  tile  event."  "In  France",  the  height  of  subjective  auto- 
biography "is  reached  just  before  the  Revolution,  that  time  of  enor- 
mous intellectual  activity  and  change  of  ideas."  In  England,  "the 
scicniitic  group,  about  1850,  produced  ar  outburst  of  self-study"  of 
the  scicniilic  type.  It  is  the  subjective  autobiography  in  which  Miss 
Burr's  interest  centers,  and  the  ubjective  variety  comes  to  mention  in 
ber  pages  only  so  far  as  it  was  required  for  the  complcleness  of  her 
survey  of  the  material.  Among  subjective  autobiographies  our  own 
interest  turns  particularly  to  those  arising  out  of  a  religious  motive; 
but  these  receive  relatively  a  scanty  treatment.  The  epoch-making 
duracter  of  Augustine's  Conftssions  is,  as  we  have  already  intimated, 
fully  recognii^ed  and  some  account  is  given  of  its  contents,  tone, 
amd  quality.  The  great  vogue  it  has  had  is  duly  noted  and  its  im- 
mense influence  is  pointed  out.  In  the  chapters  dei'oicit  to  outlining 
the  gains  which  may  be  derived  from  the  study  of  autobiographies 
in  Ihe  investigation  of  the  several  iiitercsts  of  life,  one  is,  of  course, 
given  to  "Religion."  But  wc  feel  that  this  is  not  a  field  which  Miss 
Burr  has  cultivated  with  much  delight.  The  list  of  the  religious 
autobiographies  Is  seriouly  incomplete;  the  notices  of  them  are  some- 
what perfunctory:  and  the  tone  in  which  the  whole  subject  is  dealt 
with  if   not   altogether  sympaihetic- 

Tbc  hook  is  divided  inlo  two  not  very  uneciual  parts.  In  the  for* 
mer  of  these  some  account  is  given  of  the  autobiographies  tbeni- 
selves.  There  are  chapters  on  "the  autobiographical  tntcntion."  on 
the  historical  de\-elopmeni  of  this  mode  of  hierary  expreiston,  on 
the  sincerity  of  the  disclosures  made  in  autobiographies,  their  rela- 
tion to  the  diary  and  letter,  their  three  chief  varieties,  the  part  infiu- 
ence  and   imitation  has  played  on   their  dcvelopnienl,  their  relation 
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to  fiction,  xnd  their  tendency  to  Ult  into  rtlMcd  groopi.  The  tccoad 
pan  tindcrtakes,  by  rapid  compariton  of  the  content*  of  xbe  autobkis- 
repbict  examined — there  ate  two  httndrcd  and  sixty  of  ih«i» — to  fin 
•ome  sort  o(  a  suficstioa  of  what  may  be  learned  from  ifaera  of 
human  faculty  and  action.  Here  we  have  chapters  on  "Nationality 
and  Profewion,"  "Memory,"  "RtliKion,"  "The  Nerx'oua  Syatem  of 
the  Past,"  "The  RclatioOB  of  the  Senc*,"  •'Humor."  "Sclf-Eflettn." 
"'Work  and  Aimi,"  "Genius  and  Character."  A  series  of  apiM- 
dios  in  which  various  Liata  and  claisificatioiu  arc  given,  inclaifiac 
blblioKTaphical  notice*  of  the  autobiographie*  drawn  upon  in  the  work, 
eompleie*  the  volume.  Miss  Burr's  style  b  simple  and  dirtct:  ibe 
has  a  very  considerable  skill  in  marihalling  a  great  nnmb«r  of  facts 
to  as  to  convey  their  lesson  with  clearness;  and  her  touch  is  lifhc 
and  her  licrary  manner  altractirc.  She  seem*  to  have  caught,  indeed, 
scmcihing  oi  the  gaiety  ai  well  a«  the  clarity  of  the  French  antnbiograph- 
ical  writers  from  whicl^  to  the  great  advantage  of  her  work,  the  has 
drawn  the  greater  part  of  her  i II u>t ration*.  We  could  with.  indeciL 
that  she  had  always  quoted  th«n  in  English.  It  is  probably  her  pre- 
occupation with  a  scicniilic  motive  which  has  misled  her  into  irau- 
ferrmg  so  much  French  and  an  occasional  scrap  of  Italian  to  bet 
pages.  The  book  is  not,  however,  a  scientific  treatise  and  can  serve 
only  a  remote  scientific  end.  It  is  a  piece  of  literature,  a  very  intcr- 
Mting  and  uieful  piece  of  literaiurc,  and  would  be  better,  in  our 
opinion  written  throughout  in  a  Uneiuge  "understood  of  the  gen- 
eral" Those  delightfol  passages  she  has  enlivened  her  pages  with 
would  have  lost  nothiog  at  her  hands  in  being  rendered  into  English. 
PrimcrloH.  B.  B.  Wabftiia 

•Thk  Poems  »  CvKawui-r".    By  Charuu  W.  KtNjrtor,  PhD,     Rol- 
ledge  and  Sons,  Limited,  London. 

Doctor  Kennedy  is  already  well  known  to  Old  English  scholars  by  his 
translation  of  "Juliana",  his  rendering  of  the  original  Latin  of  the 
"Acta  Sanctorum"  and  that  of  the  Old  English  being  equally  admirable. 
It  was  very  natural,  therefore,  that  Doctor  ICenne<ly,  in  iranslaiing  this 
extremely  intcrcuing  poem  of  Cynewuirs,  should  liave  conceived  the 
larger  project  uf  rendering  substantially  the  entire  poetic  product  of 
this  early  author.  In  the  realliatiun  of  this  conception,  as  embodied  in 
the  volume  before  ut,  a  distinct  contribution  hat  been  made  to  the 
deparimcnt  of  Old  English  translations  and  to  Old  English  study  in 
grncral.  It  is  thus  the  lirsi  complete  translation  of  the  Poems  of 
Cynewulf  in  English,  excellent  renderings  of  single  poems,  by 
Doctors  March  and  Root,  as  of  groups  of  poems,  by  Gamett  and 
Hale,  having  alrcndy  appeared.  No  one  of  our  oldest  authors  could 
have  been  chosen  more  intcrrMing  in  his  unique  individuality  and 
poclic  work,  sustaining  somewhat  the  relation  to  our  earliest  verse 
which  .Mfrcd  sustained  to  our  earliest  prose.  A  poet  of  undoubted 
historic  personality,  of  decided  poetic  gift  and  an.  and  the  only  Old 
English  poet  who  has  left  a  large  body  of  undisputed  product,  Ms 
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pretence  may  be  «id  to  pervade  nur  earlier  literature  at  that  of 
Cfaancer's  perTsdcH  the  later  period  of  Middle  Ensliih.  A  poet  of 
Cbritt  and  the  Cront;  of  epic,  lyric  and  dramatic  quality  in  tmified 
effect,  and  of  rare  popular  type  and  aim  for  those  primitive  days,  be 
is  to  be  commended  to  the  *cholarty  and  appreciative  study  of  every 
aspiriiifc  Eoclith  itudcnt.  Doctor  Kennedy,  in  his  iraiiilaiion.  hsi 
rendered  not  only  ihc  four  pocnw  that  are  unquetlionabty  Cynewolf'*^ 
the  "Signed  Poems",  "EJene",  "airijl",  "Juliana"  and  "The  Fates  of 
the  Apostle*",  birt  others  attributed  to  Cynewulf,  "Andrea*",  "Guthlac", 
the  "I'hoenix",  and  "The  Dream  of  the  Rood".  In  (Iving  the  poet 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt  in  these  instance*,  he  has  astumed  a  }iislifi- 
ahtc  courie  and  it  In  line  with  most  of  (he  ablest  critics.  The  parti- 
cular form  which  the  translator  has  chosen  in  this  volume  a*  in  hit 
"Juliana",  and  which  in  hi*  Preface  he  amply  justifies,  i*  that  of  prose 
rather  tlian  verse,  which  in  the  case  of  Cynewulf  may  justly  be  called 
poetical  prose  or  prose-poetry.  The  alliterative  element  that  lies  at 
the  basis  of  Old  Engili&h  verse  malccs  the  translation  from  poetry  to 
prose  more  natural  and  po*tib1e  than  would  be  the  case  in  Modem 
En|(lisl>  and  itivcs  to  the  prose  itself  a  acmi- rhythmical  quality.  The 
oral  recital  of  nich  a  translation  will  make  this  sti3l  more  apparent. 
Nor  is  Doctor  Kennedy  alone  in  this  method,  as  seen  in  Bouterwek's 
prnsc  rcndcrins  of  the  "Dream  of  the  Road"  and  Whitman's  render- 
ing of  "Christ".  As  to  the  style  and  general  literary  quality  of  the 
version,  scarcely  too  much  can  be  said  by  way  of  praise.  The  intro- 
duction, both  in  its  scholarly  content  and  artistic  character,  is  a 
model.  Opening  with  a  description  of  the  two  ifreai  Coilicis,  arid  of  the 
poet  himiclf.  it  give*  n*  a  careful  and  impartial  account  of  each  of  the 
"Signed  Poems"  as  o(  those  "attributed"  to  CyncwuK.  and  an  interest- 
ing chapter  on  "The  Church  in  Old  England".  The  etscntial  spirit  of 
Cynewulf  as  a  poet  is  thoroughly  preserved,  while,  from  tirst  to  last,  aa 
the  narrative  reads,  we  detect  the  unmistakable  pre*cncc  of  literary 
art  and  taste.  A  sufficiently  full  Bibtiography.  hihlorical,  textual  and 
critical,  adds  materially  to  the  uscfuIncM  of  the  volume. 

Students  in  our  theological  seminaries  wotild  do  well  to  acquaint 
themselves,  through  this  excellent  tranflation.  with  (his  most  repre- 
sentative Old  Englinh  poet  and  poetry. 

PrintftoH.  T.  W,  Hunt. 


"PaoPBEcY  AND  PoKTRv".    By  Arthuk  Rogeks.    Longman*.  Green  ft 
Co.,  London  and  New  York,    igoti 

The  volume  before  us  is  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  on  the  BoblcR 
'oundaiion  by  Rev.  Dr.  Rogers,  a  Rector  of  the  Episcopal  Qitirch, 
his  a  in  line  vrith  the  progressive  history  of  English  Literature,  as 
It  has  so  often  found  its  ablest  exponents  in  ihe  ranks  of  the  clergy, 
as  seen  in  Chalmers,  Whately,  ^laurice,  Stanley,  Trench,  Spragiie, 
Chanaing,  and  uthers,  the  special  studies  of  the  Christian  min- 
ister leading  him  so  often  into  the  related  province  of  literary 
productioiL    The  sub-title  of  the  volume  ia  "Studies  in  Issiab  and 
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BrowiiiiiK",  ihe  object  being  to  mitilule  a  companson  between  them. 
M  prophet  and  poet    0(  the  nine  chapters  of  the  book,  itie  first  one— 
"The  Common  Grotind  of  Poetry  and  ReliEion"  roay  be  said  v>  Ujr 
Ibc  bnti*  nod  set  the  form  for  all  tbai  followt.     In  such  bodu  u 
SanUiyanu's  "Foetry  and  Relicion".  SeURrk**  "Etbio  and  Aeatbetica  of 
Modtrci  Poetry".  Brooke's  "Theotegy  o(  the  Ennlidi  Poctt".  Shnirp'* 
"Cullure  and  Relinion",  Sctiddcrs  "Life  of  the  Spirit  in  Modern  Eng- 
lish Lnicrs"  and  Wilsom's  "Tbedogy  o£  Modern  Liierature"  we  bare  this 
fruitftil  theme,  for  ai  ihe  author  remarks— "It  is  impossible  to  say  the 
Ian  word  about  either  of  ihcm".  poetry  bdn^  "the  expreasion  of  man's 
hi()iesi  thought"  and  reliKion  "the  satisfaction  of  his  deepest  need". 
However  ditlerent.  therefore,  their  spheres  may  be,  they  "carwioi  be 
kepi  apart."    In  chapters  11,  HI,  ai»d  IV.  the  author  develops  in  full 
the  jub-titk  of  his  work.    In  the  fit^t— "Isaiah  Among  tlte  Prophert". 
[.e  institutes  a  suggestive  comparboti  between  the  mission  of  odier 
prophets,  uich  as  Muses,  Jeremiah  and  Hosea,  and  that  of  Isaiah,  with 
his  "passion  for  rightewisness  and  contempt  for  half-way  nvcuurct". 
"the    most    representative    of   Iheni    all".     In    the    following    chapter 
"Browning  Among  the  Poets",  be  views  him  as  contrasied  with  olbet 
great  English  poets— witli  Shakespeare  and  Wordsworth  and  Matthew 
Arnold  and  Tennyson,  insisting  that  Browning,  white  ^ct  neceuarily 
the  greatest  of  our  porta,  has  a  mesuge  for  all  those  '*who  are  stirred 
by  the  thousand  questions  that  give  to  life  its  interest.''    In  chapter  IV. 
"haiah  and  Browning",  wc  have  the  specific  «ndy  of  these  two  wofld- 
authors  »\  reprcicniing  Prophecy  and  Poetry,  wherein  it  ii  sugge'-ied 
that  tl>ey  were  alike  marked  by  itit«i>sily  of  spirit,  by  cicamcst,  hrcadih 
and  pcnelfalion  of  vision,  by  the  same  "enthusiasm  of  living,  the  san 
vigorou.i  uiterance  and  instinct  o(  catholicity'*.    In  the  live  chapters  that ' 
follow,  tliese  comparisons  arc  continned.    As  Isaiah  showed  bow  Assyria 
was  used  by  God  to  punish  a  sinful  people,  so  Browning  showed  "bow 
evil  inay  be  forced  to  do  the  work  of  good,  in  its  own  despite".    At 
Isaiah  taught  how  in  ihc  face  of  all  chaitisemcnts  "A  Remnant  shall 
Return",  so  Browning  taught  that  under  the  direst  conditions,  some- 
thing of  good  wilt  be  found  to  exist  and  survive.    To  Ihe  prophet  and 
poet  alike  "The  Meaning  o(  the  Future"  was  significant,  so  fnll  of 
possibility  .-ind  promise  to  those  who  viewed  it  aright.    To  each  of  tbem] 
"The  Force  o(  Personality",  divine  and  human,  appealed,  the  "Beaetting 
God",  at  be  phrases  il,  in  his  clnxing  chapter,  being  "a  Dweller  and 
Worker  in  his  own  world". 

Such,  in  barest  nuiliuc.  arc  the  content,  method  and  motive  of  a  very 
interesting  volume,  one  which  we  cordially  commend  to  eveey  student 
of  Biblical  and  secular  liieratvrr  as  a  solid  cnntribution  to  the  subject 
discussed-  Fresh  and  suggcitive  in  it*  conceptions,  extremely  rich  and 
pertinent  in  its  concrete  Illustrations  from  scripture  and  the  poets, 
guarded,  in  the  main,  from  what  might  easily  become  extreme  and 
fnrced  cnmparifoos.  it  presents  in  a  vital  manner  tliese  two  great 
exponents  of  their  rc<pcctive  gencrattons  and  seeks  to  show  that,  Ihoogh  ^ 
ccnturiet  apart  and  with  vocations  widely  dilTerenl,  they  were  working 
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^kM  "eonuaon  grmmd"  and  toward  the  Mine  great  moral  ends.  The 
^tyle  of  the  book  in  its  deames*.  vigor,  flexibility  ami  literary  quality 
i.^  well  above  ihc  avcrase  and  uol  infrcitu«iil<r  mnrkf  the  hand  oi  » 

PrimtttOH.  T.  W.  HuXT. 


E^Anr  ANik  Otbei  CoLLEcm)  VEase.  Br  Ckome  Lamsinc  RArunxo, 
■3  mo.:  pi».  330.  New  York:  G.  P.  Patoafli't  Son*.  1909.  Price, 
Jt.as. 

Ciir  Princeton  professor  lia«  evidently  lunirtl  back  to  some  of  the  old 
irs.^moric«  wbich  once  delighted  him.  More  than  a  third  of  the  volume 
■*  takva  tip  with  a  drama.  Dome,  b»i  then  come  Uountaint  abo*t 
^^"^^fHamstottn*.  full  of  mcmcrk*.  Neither  lia*  he  forgoitoi  hi*  later 
^*^*nc,  for  amonc  the  sonnets  are  Printttan  Vnivtrsity  and  Prinetion 
5"*"*»»*/*ry.  The  book  shows  tlie  skill  of  the  master -era  fliman,  whether 
"     ^>e   psychological  analysis  or  exactness  of  poetic  linish. 

-imetttm.  W,  B.  Sbodan. 
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MIRACLES  AND  HISTORY. 

The  remark  is  frequently  made  that  miracles  were  for- 
merly a  means  or  weapon  of  apologetics,  but  have  now  be- 
come an  object  of  defense.  Once  an  aid  to  faith,  miracles 
are  now  regarded  by  many  as  a  burden,  and  as  some  would 
have  it  a  burden  too  grievous  to  be  borne.  As  the  work 
of  Paul  was  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  legalism,  and  the  task 
of  Luther  was  to  break  the  bands  of  sacerdotalism,  so,  it  is 
assumed,  the  duty  of  the  present  age  is  to  complete  the  work 
of  emancipation,  and  to  free  religion  from  the  twofold 
yoke  of  miracle  and  dogma. 

Whatever  other  aspects  the  question  of  miracle  may  have 
it  is  primarily  an  historical  question.  Back  of  such  con- 
siderations as  the  possibility  or  credibility  of  miracles,  or 
their  value  as  an  evidence  for  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
lies  the  more  important  question.  Did  the  miracles  recorded 
in  the  New  Testament  really  happen?  The  perennial  in- 
terest in  the  discussion  is  no  doubt  due  to  its  inseparable 
connection  with  central  and  cherished  beliefs  in  philosophy 
and  religion,  but  it  is  this  connection  which  makes  the  task 
of  the  historian  peculiarly  difficult.  Absolute  impartiality 
in  investigating  the  evidence  would  be  the  ideal  condition 
for  the  historian,  but  the  historical  student,  as  a  man  of 
like  passions  with  other  men,  cannot  but  be  influenced, 
in  considering  a  question  with  so  intimate  philosophical  and 
religious  bearings,  by  the  dominant  thought  of  his  time. 
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In  proportion,  for  example,  as  current  opinion  in  nth«r  (k- 
partnicnts  of  tljotiKlit  is  advciwc  to  belief  in  miracles,  the 
evidence  which  tlie  historian  will  require,  as  a  basis  for  be- 
lief  in  tlicir  actual  occurrence,  will  be  stronger  and  more 
convinciiiti-  Now.  as  fonnerly.  ihc  objections  a^inst  miracle 
are  reducible  to  two,  the  sctentilic  and  the  religious:  aod 
a  brief  rc%'iew  of  the  general  situation  in  scientific  and 
ligious  thought  to-day  may  not  be  amiss  as  we  approach 
the  historical  problem. 

As  the  range  of  scienlihc  investigation  has  widened,  the 
postulate  of  the  reign  of  law  has  hanlened  into  an  axiom, 
and  the  admission  of  any  breach  or  interruption  of  natural 
law  has  become  increasingly  difficult.  It  could  be  believed 
even  in  the  days  of  Leibnitz  that  angelic  beings  were  har-| 
nessed  to  the  planets  and  conducted  them  through  their 
orlMts.  but  it  has  become  a  commonplace  of  science  that  the 
same  physical  and  chemical  laws  will  explain  all  the  motions 
of  matter  throughout  the  whole  material  universe.  The 
progress  of  science,  however,  cannot  be  said  to  be  un- 
friendly to  those  spiritual  convictions  which  a  belief  in  mir- 
acle presupiKises.  Materialism  of  the  cruder  sort  has  to-day 
very  little  scientific  standing;  modem  inxtnlions  such  as 
wireless  telegraphy,  no  less  than  the  familiar  operations  of 
nature,  yield  their  parable  to  the  preacher;  ami  the  deeper 
study  of  science  in  men  like  Lord  Kelvin  and  Sir  Olix-er] 
Lodge  does  not  quench  but  rather  kindles  faith  in  spiritual 
realities.  Modem  psychology,  whether  or  not  to  the  ulti- 
mate advantage  of  faith  in  miracles,  has  emphasized  the  I 
powers  of  personality,  and  thereby  in  part  made  the  Gospel 
narratives  easier  to  bctievc;  while  the  prioress  of  invention 
has  repeatedly  pushed  back  the  limits  assigned  b)-  scientists 
themselves  to  what  was  possible,  and  research  in  many 
branches  of  science  has  given  new  force  to  the  old  maxim. 
Omnia  exeunt  in  mysteriunt.  As  Prof.  J.  J.  Thomson 
has  recently  said:  "The  sum  of  knowledge  is  at  present,  at 
any  rate,  a  diverging  not  a  conveiging  series.  As  we  con- 
quer peak  after  peak  we  see  in  front  of  us  regions  full  of 
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interest  and  beauty,  but  wc  du  not  sim:  our  goal,  wc  do  not 
see  the  horizon;  in  the  distance  tower  still  higher  peaks, 
which  will  yield  to  those  who  ascend  Iheni  still  wider  pro»< 
pects,  and  deepen  the  feeling,  whose  truth  i<;  emphasized  by 
every  advance  in  science,  that  'Great  arc  the  Works  of  the 
Lord.'  "■ 

It  niay  be  thought,  once  more,  that  the  advancement  of 
science  has  done  a  kind  of  negative  service  to  miracles  by 
making  tlieni,  as  exceptions  tu  laws  universally  operative  in 
time  and  space,  harder  to  believe.  If  they  are  still  accepted, 
tipon  grounds  regarded  as  rational  and  evidence  regarded 
as  sufficient,  tliey  acquire  a  greater  significance.  \Vhcrc 
natural  events  were  thought  10  be  due  to  the  volition  of 
various  deities,  a  miracle  or  portent  might  have  only  a  local 
or  temporary  significance;  hut  in  the  light  of  science  no 
fonn  of  polytheism  is  possible  to-day.  Monotheism  is  a 
corollary  in  religion  of  the  unity  of  the  physical  universe, 
and  a  dispensation  of  miracles,  if  believed  in  to-day,  must 
somehow  be  related  to  the  cosmic  order.  The  progress  of 
knowledge  Ii.k  taught  us  the  le.sson  of  "one  God,  one  law"; 
and  miracles,  if  we  can  believe  them  to-day.  must  relate 
themselves  to  the  "one  far-off,  divine  event,  to  which  the 
whole  creation  moves." 

The  tendencies  of  religious  thought  have  not  of  late  been 
specially  favorable  to  faith  in  miracle.  Litcrarj-  criticism 
as  applied  to  .the  Old  and  New  Test-imcnts  has  tended,  in 
part,  to  discredit  the  supernatural  in  general  and  the  mir,icu- 
lous  in  particular.  The  four  Gospels  which  contain  the 
record  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus  were  once  regarded  as 
themselves  supernatural  in  origin  and  character — "a  house 
not  made  with  hands"  (Robertson  Nieoli),  "a  miracle 
of  the  Holy  Ghost"  (Sticr).  By  many  critics  to^ay, 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  regarded  as  a  iiatch- 
work    of    traditions    rather    clumsily    put    together    by 

'  Al  the  dote  of  his  pKiidcni't  adctrru  before  the  British  Astodatlofl 
for  the  Adranccmmt  of  Science,  al  Winnipeg.  IQ09  See  Scitntt.  Aug- 
37. 1909,  I*.  a;9. 
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pioiis  tnit  credulous  men.  The  study  of  compara- 
tive reliifions  has  called  atlemion  to  the  wonders  of 
lieathen  magic  and  to  the  miraciilotis  stories  which  gather 
round  religious  personalities:  "the  magicians  did  so  with 
their  enchaiumeiils".  Again,  the  foes  of  miracle  ha\-c  been 
found  in  the  very  household  of  faith.  Poets  of  the  romantic 
school  have  intcr])rcte(l  with  such  beauty  and  insight  the 
reliKions  message  of  nature  that  a  revelatioii  given  in  excep- 
tional occurrences,  in  signs  and  wonders,  appears  to  be  un- 
necessary and  inharmonious.  "Tiic  word  Miracle",  saw 
Emerson,  "as  pronounced  by  the  Christian  churches,  gi^'cs 
a  false  impression;  it  is  Monster.  It  is  not  one  with  the 
blowing  clover  and  the  falling  rain".'  The  doctrine  of  the 
divine  immanence  lias  been  dominant  in  religions  philosophy, 
and  the  transcendence  of  God  implied  in  miracle  has  been 
denied  or  at  least  ignored.  "If  we  caimot  find  tire  presence 
of  God",  it  may  Iw  -said,  "in  present  daily  e.xperience,  we  shall 
not  be  apt  to  find  it  in  the  events  of  two  thousand  years  ago. 
Piety  as  well  as  poetry  demands  but  one  miracle,  the  uni- 
versal presence  of  the  living  God,  Believe  in  miracles 
in  the  old  sense  if  you  will  and  if  you  can;  but  do  not 
nuke  thein  an  essential  article  of  the  creed  of  the  Church. 
If  any  man  have  faith  let  him  have  it  to  himself  before 
GckI".  Whether  the  depreciation  of  miracle  be  deplored 
as  a  sign  of  the  decline  of  faith  and  the  loosening  of 
theological  conviction,  or  be  welcomed  as  an  advance  to- 
ward a  purely  spiritual  aiul  ethical  religion,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  its  prominence  in  modern  religious  thought. 

The  historian,  as  we  see,  in  approaching  the  question 
of  miracle  is  beset  by  scientific  objections,  philosophic  pre- 
possessions and  theological  arguments  pro  and  con.  He 
may  find  the  question  so  complicated  with  other  questions, 
thought  to  lie  outside  his  province,  that  he  may  leave  the 
ultimate  decision  to  metaphysics  or  to  physical  science. 
This  is  practically  the  attitude  of  Langlois  and  Scignobos. 
who  say,  "The  very  notion  of  a  miracle  is  metaphysjcaj ; . 

'Nott^t,  Addrtitet  and  Lecturet,  p.  I09, 
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k  implies  a  conception  of  the  universe  as  a  whole  which 
transcends  the  limits  of  observation".     And  again.  "The 

.indirect  nictliod  of  history  is  always  inferior  to  the  direct 

lethods  of  the  sciences  of  observation Historical 

science,  with  its  imperfect  means  of  iiifonuation.  cannot 

Ldaim  to  check,  contradict,  or  correct  the  results  of  other 

'Sciences,  but  must  rather  use  their  nrsnhs  to  correct  its 
own".'  The  historian,  in  this  view,  when  he  finds  a  nar- 
rative containing  accounts  of  the  miraculous,  will  abdicate 

^his  claim  to  judge  of  its  historical  value  in  favor  of  the 
cientist  or  the  metaphysician,  neither  of  whom  are  by 
interest  or  training  particularly  concerned  with  the  ques- 
tion of  historical  evidence.  The  principles  thus  laid  down 
would  either  leave  unused  a  mass  of  material  which  hes 
ready  to  the  historian's  hand,  or  would  pass  an  a  priori  and 
therefore  unscientific  judgment  upon  narratives  of  the 
liraculous.  rejecting  them  en  bloc  in  the  one  case  upon  the 
[>rinciple  that  "miracles  do  not  happen",  or  else  accepting 
them  in  the  other  upon  the  authority  of  tradition,  and  in 
either  case  leaving  the  evidence  unexamined. 

While  the  historian  cannot  claim  lo  go  his  way  without 
regard  to  scientific  probabilities  or  philosophic  convictions, 
it  comports  ill  with  the  dignity  of  his  science  to  surrender 
to  the  physical  scientist  or  to  the  metaphysician  his  jire- 
rogaiive  of  estimating  the  value  of  evidence.  The  victories 
won  in  the  field  of  physical  science  should  lead  htm  lo  apply 
lilar  methods  to  historical  problems.  r.-»ihcr  than  to  decide 
these  problems  upon  a  priori  grounds.*  The  historian  in  fact 
has  the  means,  without  going  outside  the  limilH  of  his  own 

*  lulrt>durtu>H  lo  tkt  Simdy  of  HUtory,  R.  T,.  pp.  aorn.  and  JW-aoB. 
hey  uy  again,  "The  bittorian  i*  not  called  n)>on  tu  invnllgaie  the  TirM 

^<cauM  Of  Kiul  cauMs  &ny  more  ihiin  tht  cbcmiu  or  iiaturaliw."    f.  306. 

*  Prof.  W.  E.  Colliiu  uy*  that  hiuory  luc*  "ibe  method  ol  indne- 
.  lion".    "It  hat  nothiog  to  do  (that  ii.  u>  tar  as  ti  U  traly  Iiikiorinl) 

rith  a  priori  mtoainc  it  utnmc*  noihing  and  takci  noCbing  lor 
granicd,  but  mov«*  from  the  bnown  to  ihc  uiiluiowii  bi  BccordanM 
wilh  fixed  and  dcfaiite  laws.  In  oibcr  wcied*.  ir  malm  m»t  of  precjicly 
rtbc  tame  indactive  method  which  h»  ted  to  aQ  our  modern  iriumph* 
natural  fdence."    Study  ef  EccUiuulital  Hiitory,  p.  18. 
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science,  to  estimate  the  >-alue  of  ihe  evidence  for  miracle. 

Says  Mr.  H.  B.  George,  speaking  of  historical  documents,  M 
"If  their  credibility  is  rated  high,  it  becomes  more  diffictdt  to  ^ 
disparage  any  statement  in  ihem.  whether  it  is  called  miracu- 
lous or  not."'  Again  there  may  be  allied  miraculous  c\-ents, 
such  as  those  related  in  ihe  New  Testament,  with  conse- 
quences in  the  stream  of  history  so  far-reaching  and  impres- 
sive that  it  becomes,  for  the  historian  who  would  understand 
events  in  their  causa)  connection,  a  matter  of  prime  im- 
portance to  decide  whether  these  narratives  of  miracle  are 
trustworthy  or  not.    The  denial  of  the  miraculous  event  or 
the  elimination  of  its  miracidous  character  might  conceit 
ably  leave  a  gap  in  historical  continuity  not  to  be  fillc 
except  through  admission  of  the  miracle,  and  in  this  caa 
it  would  be  a  sorry  tribute  to  the  principles  of  thought 
deny,  in  the  name  of  natural  science,  the  influence  of  fac- 
tors dem.indcd  by  the  higher  law  of  cause  and  effect.    Th^H 
purpose  of  natural  science  is  to  make  nature  intelligible*^ 
and  it  would  be  invoked  to  poor  purpose  if  the  result  were 
to  make  history  unintelligible,  ^M 

What  then  should  be  the  attitude  of  the  historian  when* 
face  to  face  with  the  reputed  facts  of  the  Christian  his- 
tory ?      We   believe    that    it    is   correctly    expressed    by 
Schmiedel  when  he  says  :    "The  normal  procedure  of  the 
historian  in  dealing  with  events  of  the  past  will  be  in  the 
first  instance  to  try  whether  a  non-miraculous  explanation 
will  serve,  and  to  come  to  the  other  conclusion  only  on  ibc 
strength  of  quite  unexceptional  testimony"."     The  prime 
requisite  is  of  course  a  mind  open  to  ihe  reception  of  tlie 
evidence  and  disposed  to  give  it  its  proper  weight.     But..,, 
it  may  be  asked,  is  not  ibis  requirement  of  an  open  miiK^^ 
a  demand  that  the  historian  should  jiass  upon  questions  c;^ 
"first  cause  and  final  causes",  and  do  not  these  questio- 
lie  outside  the  historian's  province  ?     No  amount  of  « 
dence  for  miracle,  it  is  usiuilly  allowed,  will  cotivinoe 


!3i 

1 


'HiUori(al  E-.ndence   (1900).  p,   160 

*EncycL  Btbl.,  ArL  "Rciurrcctton  and  A*censioii  Nairatires",  c..^p|i 


atheist,  and  it  will  be  said  that  to  ask  the  historian  to 
give  due  weight  to  the  cvidctice  is  practically  to  demand 
that  he  be  a  theist  at  least,  if  not  a  Giristian.  in  his  re- 
ligious philosophy.  The  truth  is.  we  sec  again,  tliat  the  ciues- 
tion  of  miracle  while  an  historical  question  is  not  solely  an 
historical  question.  No  amount  of  evidence  probably  can 
convince  one  of  the  occurrence  of  a  causeless  event;  so  the 
investigator  of  miracle,  if  a  miracle  be  an  event  not  due  to 
the  ordinary  processes  of  nature  but  due  to  the  immediate 
exercise  of  divine  power,  while  he  need  not  be  a  convinced 
theist,  must  yet  .idmit  at  least  the  possibility  of  the  tlieistic 
postulate.  So  again  no  amount  of  evidence  |jcrhaps  can 
convince  the  theist  that  God  would  work  an  itiolated  and 
meaningless  marvel,  or  that  His  power  should  be  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  an  event  offensive  to  the  moral  sense,  or 
utterly  incongruous  with  the  character  and  mission  of  the 
performer.  To  say  that  the  evidence  must  be  viewed  in 
the  light  of  the  existence  or  possibility  of  an  efficient  Cause, 
is  then  only  to  say  that  the  evidence  must  not  be  thrown 
out  of  conn  in  advance  on  account  of  anti-theistic  prepos- 
session. And  to  say  that  the  evidence  should  tie  examined 
in  the  light  of  the  benevolent  purimsc  of  (iod  and  the  needs 
of  men,  and  in  relation  to  the  mission  and  character  of 
Jesus  and  His  apostles,  is  to  say  that  the  motive  for  an 
action  and  its  appropriateness  to  the  character  of  the  per- 
former are  always  to  be  considered  in  weighing  the  evidence 
that  the  action  was  performed. 

Given  the  admission  of  the  evidence  for  miracles,  have 
we  in  support  of  the  New  Testament  miracles  the  "quite 
unexceptional  testimony"  required?  When,  under  the 
guidance  of  Harnack,  we  open  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
we  find  in  its  author  a  witness  of  the  ver)-  highest  order. 
In  the  preface  of  his  former  work  Luke  claims  to  have 
examined  the  evideJice  with  great  care,  and  the  character 
of  the  Acta  justifies  a  similar  claim  for  it  also.  In  chron- 
ological matters  the  Acts  is  a  "very  respectable  historical 
woric",  whose  lack  of  definitncss  In  eases  where  the  author 
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lack«d  (l«finite  information  enhances  "our  recognition  of 
the  trtist worthiness  of  the  book".'     /Xgain.  "all  that  Liike 
ciircctiy  or  indirectly    tells  us  concerning    the    provinces, 
countries,  ami  cities  of  Asia  Mitmr,  and  concerning  the 
routes  of  Paul's  journeys,  is  unexceptional  froin  the  geo- 
graphical standpoint".*     In  summarizing  his  estimate  of 
Luke  as  an  historian.  Haniack  says  :    "The  geographical 
and  chronological  references  and  notices  in  the  book  show 
the  circurnsi>cction,  the  care,  the  consistency,  and  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  writer","     His  treatment  of  persons  and 
reports  of  their  specdics  justi^  the  same  geiieral    high 
estimate.'"     In  the  first  half  of  the  Acts  alone  there  arc 
thiny-nine  passages  confirmed    t^    statements    in     Pant's 
epistles.     "The  agreement  which  in  these  numerous   in- 
stances exist  between  the  Acts   (chaps,   i — xiv)    and  the 
Pauhne  epistles,  although  the  latter  are  only    incidental 
writings  belonging  to  the  latter  years  of  the  Ai)ostlc.  i* 
so  extensive  and  so  detailed  as  to  exclude  all  wild  hypothc 
ses  concerning  those  passages  of  the  Acts  that  are  with- 
out attestation  in  th«se  epistles"."    Among  the  statements 
thus  attested  is  that  "the  power  to  work  miracles  and  signs 
appears  as  part  of  the  equipment  of  an  apostle  and  mis- 
sionary"."'   These  epistles  supply  an  even  more  stringent 
test  for  the  accuracy  of  the  latter  half  of  .Acts.'"    Luke 
was  an  cyc-witncss  of  some  of  the  miracles  recorded,  for 
it  is  a  part  of  Harnack's  argument  for  unity  of  authorship 
that  ibe  attitude  toward  the  supernatural  is  the  same  in  the 
"wc-scctions"  as  in  the  earlier  chapters.'*     Further.  Luk£ 
was  not  only  a  companion  of  Paul  but  was  in  touch  with 
the  leaders  of  the  Jerusalem  Oiurcb,  James.  Philip.  Silas 

^Aetj  of  the  Afosttei,  pp.  39,  30. 

•P.   103. 
'P.   112. 

"Pp.  iiyff. 
"  P.  173. 
"P.  STO. 
"P.  xxxviii. 
"P.  141. 
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and  Mark,'*  and  almost  certainly  with  Peter  and  Barna- 
bas." Moreover  Luke's  "self- restraint  vouches  well  for 
the  relative  trustworthiness  of  the  Jerusalem  accounts": 
and  of  all  the  miracles  of  Acts  it  may  be  said  "that,  meas- 

lured  I^  the  miracles  of  the  Acta  Patiii  or  of  the  Acla 
Johannis  and  later  apocryphal  Acts  of  the  Apostles  they 
appear  scarcely  miracles  at  all"."   When  finally  wc  rcmtni- 

ibcr  that  Luke's  training  as  a  ph>'sician  would  be  apt  to  in- 
cline him  to  skepticism  rather  than  credulity,  (he  still 
practised  medicine  according  to  Hamack.  p.  xi.,  and  we 
recall  the  old  adage,  ubi  Ires  medici.  ibi  duo  athei),  we  may 
well  wonder  how  his  testimony  to  the  miracles  of  the 
early  Ouirch  could  possibly  be  stronger.  Certainly  in  point 
of  intelligence,  candor,  absence  of  credulity  as  compared 
with  contemi)orarics,abundantmcansof  information  through 
his  own  observation  and  close  association  with  the  leaders 
of  the  Church,  proved  accuracy  of  statement  in  numerous 
details  where  his  statements  can  be  controlled,  conlinua- 
tkwi  of  his  statements  by  contemporary  documents,  and 
professional  bias,  he  is  a  witness  whose  testimony  is  of 
the  "quite  unexceptional"  character  required  by  Schmiedel, 
if  not  quite  of  tile  miraculous  degree  of  strength  demanded 
by  Hume. 

The  number  of  miracles  to  which  Luke  is  supposed  to 
give  testimony  is  somewhat  reduced  in  Harnack's  hands 
by  a  rather  free  use  of  the  theory  of  coincidence."    It  i& 

' "  P.  164- 

"Pp.  149.  150. 

"P.  i6a 

"Among  ihc  esses  so  treated  are  tbc  earthquake  nt  PhiUppi,  "a  naiurat 
occurrence  trcaicil  a»  a  .ipccial  iniianee  o(  Providential  iiiicrfcftiiee" 
(p.  14) ) ;  tlic  teeovery  of  Eiitychus  from  the  «hock  of  his  fall,  although 
"of  course  Luke  regardcct,  and  would  have  us  regard  ihe  occurrence 
33  an  inicaiice  of  raiiiuK  ffom  the  dead"  {p.  146):  the  raiting  of 
Dorcas  whoie  place  in  primary  tradition  it  defended  ("I  contidcr  jt 
quite  probnble  that,  ewn  during  ihe  lifetime  of  Ptter  stories  were 
current  conceriiinK  dead  who  had  been  raited  again  by  that  apoitle, 
indeed  that  he  liirasclf  may  have  believed  that  he  had  called  a  dead 
woman  lo  life  anain")  (p.  ijj) ;  the  punishment  of  Herod,  "a  real 
event  narrated  from  a  religious  point  o'  view"  (p^  ISJ) ;  (be  Irefflbtlng 
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true  thai  the  explanation  of  coincidence  readily  suggests 
itself  in  some  of  the  cases  as  probable,  and  il  is  sometimes 
very  difliciiU  to  decide  whether  an  event  should  be  called 
miraculous  or  strikingly  "providential".  Il  may  well  be 
that  Eulychus  was  merely  stunned  by  his  fall,  although  afl 
physician  present  (Luke)  thought  that  he  was  dead,  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that  a  missionary  (P.-iul)  shoidd  be  re- 
leased from  prison  by  an  earthquake,  a  "natural  event  timed 
opportunely",  as  Dr.  Sanday  has  expressed  it;'"  but  that 
within  the  same  religious  circle  a  wom-in  already  laid  out 
for  burial  should  revive  as  another  missionary  (Peter) 
prayed,  and  that  ]>erhaps  there  should  be  another  earth- 
quake, "a  natural  occurrence",  so  timed  as  to  assist  and 
confirm  the  ccstacy  of  the  disciples,  puts  a  rather  excessive 
strain  ujion  cur  belief.  The  explanation  of  coincidence, 
which  works  well  for  one  event,  becomes  less  convincing 
the  more  it  is  used,  and  the  coincidence  of  so  many  coin- 
cidences, occurring  within  the  apostolic  circle,  itself  cries 
aloud  for  a  non-natural  explanation.  f 

Harnack's  objections  to  Luke's  testimony  to  miracle  are 
really  reducible  to  two.  In  the  first  pl.ice,  Luke  was  super- 
stitious, a  "Christian  Scientist",  who  thought  that  he  himself 
worked  miracles  and  that  others  performed  them.  He  was 
influenced  .is  Hamack  says  in  mild  reproach  of  such  modem 
writers  as  Ramsay,  B.  Weiss  and  Zahn.  by  the  "conviction 
that  miracles  really  happened.'"     Although  Luke  was  less 

of  the  place,  iv.  31,  when  it  U  raid  that  the  diiciplu'  eotacr  "wu 
assisted  and  confirmed  by  an  earthijuake"  (p.  iSS"). — elsewhere  it  is 
sUKKCSied  ihai  "the  ircmblinit  o(  ccsincy  is  trnntfcrrcil  10  the  place. 
ftc."  (p.  154) :  tbc  blinding  of  EIrmai,  of  which  "it  is  eiioufth  to  know 
that  the  Proconsul's  magtician  tosi  his  Cfetiiclil  at  the  lime  thsi  the 
infliieTii;e  o!  Paul  won  over  hit^  m.iitcr"  (p.  15,1) ;  the  death  of  Ananiu, 
in  which  case  we  may  t\nn  *suppo»c  that  Peter  really  pronoanetd 
a  temenee  of  death  attaiiiM  the  gnilly  pair  and  that  their  death  acinally 
followed  .  .  .  How  thi*  tonk  place  scarcely  allow*  o(  conieciare" 
(p-  ISS) :  aiid  finally  Peter's  release  from  prison  by  an  angel,  where  "we 
may  nrppoxc  that  such  a  wonderful  (t.  r..  entirely  unexpected^  release 
really  occurred;  the  details  of  the  story  vouch  iur  this"  (p.  i6on.>. 

"  Li/t  of  Ch'hl  ill  Rfernt  Rtstarth,  p.  317. 

■P.  302.    ty.  pp.  148.  2?i. 
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credulous  than  other  authors  of  his  time,  and  as  we  are 
toltl  less  credulous  than  his  sources,*'  his  testimony  to  mir- 
acles is  vitiated  by  the  fact  that  he  believed  that  miracles 
happened.  Who  then  could  give  competent  testimony  to 
the  occurrence  of  miracles,  if  the>-  really  occurred  ?  Not 
Luk«.  who  was  a  sort  of  "Giristian  Scientist":  not  Peler 
if  he  could  he  placed  u|>oii  the  wiBicss  stand,  for  he  himself 
probably  thought  that  he  had  raised  a  dead  woman  to  life; 
not  Paul,  for  he  loo  believed  that  he  wrought  miracles; 
»nd  not  the  memlwrs  of  the  Primitive  Community,  for 
even  in  their  case  "later  legends  and  legends  with.3  doctrin- 
al tendency  show  themselves  even  more  powerful  than  the 
memor>-  of  the  actual  history"." 

But  Haniack  has  a  second  and  weightier  objection  to 
Luke's  narrative  of  the  miraculous.  In  his  account  in  Acts 
of  the  Resurrection  and  Ascension.  Luke  has  altered  his 
own  account  at  the  end  of  his  Gospel  in  favor  of  "a  tertiary 
tradition,  indeed  a  myth",''  and  it  is  asked  "why  may  he 
not  previously  have  given  up  a  primary  in  cxcliange  for  a 
secondary  tradition?"-*  .Again  as  regards  his  description  of 
PetHecost  Luke  has  not  seen  that  his  account  in  Acts  ii.  is 
really  a  doublet  of  Acts  iv.  3 1."  which  according  to  Har- 
nack  describes  "the  actual  historical  Pentecost"."  The  point 
here  raised  of  the  dilTerence  between  Luke's  condensed  ac- 
count of  the  Resurrcclioii  and  Ascension  in  his  Gospel  and 
the  more  extended  and  detailed  account  in  Acts,  no  doubt 
presents  a  real  and  important  difficulty.  It  is  allowable  to 
suf^est.  however,  that  the  dilTercnces  in  the  records  do 
not  invalidate  the  testimony  to  the  central  facts  conunon  to 
both,  and  Harnack  himself,  with  his  keen  vision  for  the 


"P.  148- 

"P.  15K  A  reriiark  of  Prof.  James  concerning  anoilier  matter  may 
here  be  recalled:  "A  rule  of  thinlting  which  would  absnlutely  prevent 
me  from  nckncwledging  certain  kinds  of  inich  it  thow  kinds  o(  truUi 
were  reallr  thttc,  would  be  rja  ifrational  rule."    Will  to  Bttievt,  p.  A 

"P.  159- 

"P.  IS7. 

■p.  341. 
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literary  features  of  Luke's  writings,  lias  perhaps  pointed  out 
tbc  direction  in  which  wc  may  look  for  a  solution  of  the 
problem  presented  by  the  lorc-shortened  pcrspccti^-c  of  the 
Gospel's  close.     Ai^iing  that  tlie  lack  of  definiteness  as  to 
time,  place,  etc..  in  Acts  chap.  ii.  is  not  to  t)e  accounted  for  by 
supposing  a  written  source,  definite  in  thes*  details  but 
spoiled  by  an  editor,  he  says:     "li  is  ever  so  much  more 
natural  to  supix>sc  that  wc  have  here  a  workeil-up  narrative 
of  a  character  that  of  itself  forbids  close  examination  into 
the  cleaniess  and  definiteness  of  its  details,  because  ihrotigh- 
oul  one  single  jKiint  is  kept  in  view.     The  unprejudiced 
reader  does  not  notice  these  instances  of  obscurity — on  tbc 
other  hand,  the  essential  point  of  the  narrative  stands  otit 
quite  clearly — nor  were  they  probably  noticed  by  Luke  him- 
self.'*    It  is  quite  ap]]arent,  as  is  pointed  out  also  by  Dr. 
Denney,^"  th,it  in  the  last  chapter  of  Luke's  Gospel  a  single 
point  is  kept  in  view,  that  of  the  appearance  of  the  Risen 
Christ  in  its  full  significance  to  the  eleven  and  in  its  relation 
to  the  last  commission ;  and  this  point  stands  out  in  the  nar- 
rative all  the  more  clearly  because  of  the  absence  of  detail. 
And   further  this  lack  of   definiteness   is  pardonable  in   a 
writer  who.  as  is  probable,  is  contemplating  another  work  ia 
which  some  omitted  details  of  time  and  place  are  to  be  sup* 
plied.^" 

Of  the  extraordinary  theory  that  LiU<e  in  his  earlier 
chapters  has  unconsciously  given  us  a  double  account  of 
Pentecost  little  need  here  be  said,  particularly  since,  so  far 
as  observed,  this  view  has  not  met  with  much  favor  from 
other  critics.  The  presumption  remains  strongly  in  favor  of 
Luke,  as  he  was  not  a  historian  of  a  later  age  piecing  to- 

"  Pp.  33%  2ja 

'Jtsut  and  the  Gosfvl.  pp.  138-141. 

'"The  natural  tendency  »  to  think  ttiat  the  closer  the  agrcemtnt 
the  greater  is  its  demonstrative  power :  we  ought,  on  the  contrary, 
to  adopt  as  a  rule  the  paradox  that  an  HBrecment  provet  more  when 
it  is  confined  to  a  small  number  of  circumstances.  It  Is  at  such 
points  of  coincidence  hciwecii  tlivcrjtinjt  st.itcmcnis  that  we  are  to 
look  for  scieiitilically  established  historical  facts."    Linsloia  and  Seigno- 

bos.  op.  eil.,  pp.  301,  303. 
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getli«r  musty  doctuncnts.  but  was  in  living  contact  with  the 
actors  in  his  history.  Since  his  theme  in  Acts,  as  Hamacfc 
has  so  well  expressed  it.  is  "the  power  of  the  Spirit  of 
Jesus  in  the  apostles  manifested  in  history",'"  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  that  Luke  would  exercise  unusual  care  in  veri- 
fying from  actual  witnesses  the  accounts  of  a  fact  so  fun- 
damental to  his  whole  histor)-  as  that  of  the  original  de- 
scent of  the  Spirit.  When  the  doublets  discovered  by 
Harnack  are  examined,  it  is  seen  that  in  one  of  theni  the 
descent  of  the  Spirit  is  made  the  basis  of  the  numerous 
conversions,  the  miracle  of  the  lame  man,  and  the  boldness 
of  the  apostles ;  while  in  the  other  the  miracle  of  the  lame 
man  (which  we  are  led  to  believe  may  not  have  been  as 
much  of  a  miracle  as  is  usually  supposed)  becomes  the  deter- 
mining cause  of  the  whole  development."  The  more  this 
theory  of  discrepant  doublets  is  examined,  the  more  likely,  it 
is  prolmbic,  will  the  reader  be  to  accept  Luke's  "grandiose" 
account  of  Pentecost,  as  explaining  the  activity  and  success 
of  the  apostles,  rather  than  Hamack's  attenuated  account. 

The  testimony  of  the  a|K>stIc  Paul  to  miracle  corroborates 
that  of  Luke  and  is  in  itself  of  supreme  importance.  Not 
only  the  direct  testimony  of  Paul  to  miracles,  but  the  wit- 
ness of  his  recorded  words,  and  of  his  epistles,  of  his  con- 
version and  his  career,  to  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus,  unless 
all  such  testimony  belongs  of  neccssitj-  to  the  "charmed 
circle"  of  legend,  is  of  the  highest  consequence,  [n  a  recent 
volume  Dr.  G.  A.  Gordon  has  attempted,  with  much  beauty 
of  rhetoric  as  well  as  elevation  of  feeling,  to  assimilate 
Paul's  experience  in  his  conversion  and  his  vision  of  the 
Risen  Christ  to  the  experience  of  the  Christian  to-day.  "If 
we  are  to  have  contact  with  the  living  Christ,  it  can  be 
only  after  the  manner  of  Paul.  We  must  meet  him  in 
our  way  through  the  world;  we  must  hear  his  voice  out 
of  the  invisible, — we  must  be  arrested  by  an  immediate 
question  from  him.  'Why  persccutest  thou  me  ?"  ".*'     Dr. 

■P.  xviii. 
■  Pp.  179,  184- 
'  Reunion  anJ  MimfU,  pi   119, 
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Gordon  says  that  "tlie  experience  of  Paul  set<i  llie  ideal  fo 
all  rlisctplcs  ;  'nevertheless  I  live,  yet  not  I,  but  Christ' 
livcth  in  nic".  Here  we  arc  uul  of  the  region  of  miracle; 
we  are  in  a  far  liigiier  world,  we  are  in  ilie  world  of  soul 
and  love  and  tritinipliant  life"."  It  is  rather  surprising  to 
find  Paul's  words  used  in  an  argument  to  prove  tiiat  mira- 
cles, including  tliat  of  the  Kesurreclion.  are  superfluous  for 
religion.  Is  Said  among  the  prophets  ?  Paul's  preaching 
was  based  upon  a  miraculous  fact,  that  Christ  died  and 
rose  again,  on  the  third  day;  his  conversion  and  call  to 
apostleship  were,  according  to  his  own  words,  founded 
upon  the  fact  that  the  Risen  Lord  had  appeared  to  him  in 
the  way;  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  in  its  varied  implica- 
tions was  woven  into  the  very  fahric  of  his  thinking;** 
and  miracles,  "what  Christ  wrought  through  me",  were  the 
regidar  accompaniment  and  autlienticatton  of  his  apostolic 
mission."  ^ 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  Paul  has  given  us  no  detailed^ 
description  of  any  of  his  miracles,  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that,  if  he  bad  done  so.  bis  miracles  would 
be  found  to  be  of  the  same  character  as  tliose  attributed  to 
Peter  and  to  himself  in  tlic  Acts.  Just  as  he  ranges  hil 
own  vision  of  the  Risen  Christ  along  side  of  that  of  the  other] 
apostles,  so.  in  a  controversial  passage  in  which  he  asserts 
that  in  nothing  was  he  behind  the  chiefest  apostles,  lie  de- 
clares as  not  open  to  question:  "Truly  the  signs  of  ainB 
apostle  were  wruught  among  you  in  all  iraticncc.  by  signs 
and  wonders  and  mighty  works."^"  It  is  indeed  ditlicult  to 
see  how  a  witness  could  be  found,  or  even  imagined,  the 
testimony  of  whose  words,  religious  experience  and  world- 
moving  laljors  would  be  more  telling  upon  the  subject  of 
miracles. 

The  witness  of  the  Gospels  to  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  quite 

aside  from  the  question  of  their  authorship,  is  admittedly  j 

"op.  til.,  p.  138. 

"Ct.  Rom.  L  4:  iv.  25;  vi.  4;  ni.  4;  viii.  34;  x.  9:  xiv.  9. 

"Rom.  XV.  ip:  II  Cor.  xii.  ra. 

"II  Cor.  xti.  II,  12.    Cf.  I  Cor.  XV.  4. 
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stroHg.  Whether  or  not  wc  have  first  hand  evidence  in 
Matthew,  or  in  on«  of  its  sources,  or  in  John,  it  is  neneratly 
'allowed  in  the  case  of  the  Synoptics,  and  (jiiite  commonly  in 
the  case  of  John,  that  wc  have  at  least  good  snxond  hand 
evidence.  It  is  admitted  on  every  hand  that  the  apostles 
fiiuiulcd  the  Cluirch  in  the  Irelicf  that  Jesus  iiad  risen  from 
the  dead,  however  this  belief  is  to  be  accounted  for,  and 
the  apostolic  band,  if  their  testimony  could  be  produced, 
would  doubtless  unite  in  their  witness  to  the  central  miracle 
of  the  Resurrection.  Again  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt 
that  the  apostolic  witness,  however  accurately  or  loosely  it 
may  lie  reproduced  in  detail  in  the  Gospels,  would  coincide 
with  the  Gospels  in  testimony  to  the  mighty  works  of 
Jesus'  ministry.  Critical  study  has  shown,  as  Traub  lias 
indicated,*^  that  in  their  view  of  miracles  there  is  no  es- 
sential difference  between  the  Synojitic  Gospels  and  John, 
and  that  the  Gospels  are  of  one  piece  in  their  interest  in 
miracles  and  in  the  value  assigned  to  them.  All  four 
Gospels,  for  example,  contain  the  "nature  miracle"  of  the 
feeding  of  the  multittidc.  and  all  the  strata  of  tradition 
that  criticism  can  discover  testify  to  the  raising  of  the 
dead."  Of  the  mighty  works  of  Jesus  in  general  it  has 
been  recently  said  :  "So  closely  are  most  of  these  stories 
(of  His  mighty  works  in  general)  interwoven  with  the  most 
probable  incidents  of  His  life,  so  supported  are  they  by  His 
authentic  words,  so  sustained  by  direct  and  indirect  evidence 
of  every  sort,  that  to  tear  them  from  the  Evangelical  narra- 
tive would  be  to  renounce  definitely  and  forever  the  hope 
of  any  real  knowledge  of  the  life  of  Jesus"." 

"Die  Wundcr  im  Nruen  TtilanttHl,  pp.  aa.  33. 

"Mark  and  pnrallets  KlI  of  th*  rai»m|t  of  Jainis'  daugtiKT  (Traub 
tliinka  il  very  dotihtfiil  whether  the  wortl*  in  Mk.  v.  jo.  "She  is  not 
d«td  but  ilccprth."  arc  to  be  remrdcd  an  a  mtdical  diaunofEs  and 
not  rather  ax  an  cxprestioii  of  the  Christisn  musunincc  thai  for  believers 
death  has  become  a  »l«p.  Of.  cit.,  p.  45)  ;  the  gpecial  tiiatter  of  Lukt 
tells  of  the  widow'*  ton;  John  of  Laurus;  and  the  non-Markan  source 
called  Q  contninf  the  meuafre  to  the  Baplitt.  "the  deaf  hear,  the  dead 
arc  raised  up,  etc" 

'Worcester  and  McCotnb.  Rtligion  and  Mtditint,  pl  3,19. 
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The  minute  study  of  tlie  Gospels  which  modem  cnti- 
cism  has  promoted,  aided  by  the  progress  of  psychology 
and  the  rise  of  the  iiiudem  tiealiiig  cults,  has  brought  about 
an  interesting  situation.  It  has  come  to  be  generally  ac- 
Itnowledgcd  even  by  those  who  in  terms  would  detiy  the 
occurrence  of  miracles,  that  the  record  of  the  healing  mifb- 
istry  i«  largely  if  not  wholly  trustworthy.  The  study  of 
the  Gospels  has,  it  may  be  said,  compelled  belief  in  (he 
healing  ministry,  and  modem  psychology-  has  facilitated  iL 
This  attitude  of  acceptance  of  the  works  of  healittg  and 
rejection  of  miracles  of  another  class  found  classical  ex* 
pression  in  flarnack's  aphorism  :  "That  the  earth  in  its 
course  stood  still :  that  a  she-ass  S|x>kc ;  that  a  storm  was 
quieted  by  a  word,  we  do  not  believe,  and  we  never  shall 
again  believe;  but  that  the  lame  walked,  the  blind  saw,  and 
the  deaf  heard  will  not  be  so  summarily  dismissed  as  an 
illusion".*"  This  attitude  toward  the  healing  wonders  in 
writers  with  no  special  bias  toward  the  supernatural  may 
be  abundantly  illustrated.  Schmicilcl,  for  example,  saj-s, 
"According  to  Mk.  vi.  5f.  we  are  to  understand  that  Jesus 
healed  where  he  found  faith.  This  power  is  so  strongly 
attested  throughoul  the  first  and  second  centuries  that,  in 
view  of  the  spiritual  greatness  of  Jesus  and  the  imposii^ 
character  of  his  personality,  it  would  be  indeed  difficult  to 
deny  it  to  him".*'  Similarly  Dr.  Andrew  D.  White: 
"While  modem  thought  holds  the  testimony  to  the  vast 
nuss  of  such  legends  in  all  ages  as  worthless,  it  is  ver>' 
widely  acknowledged  that  great  and  gifted  beings  who 
endow  the  earth  with  higher  religious  ideas,  gaining  the 
deepest  hold  upon  the  hearts  and  minds  of  multitudes,  may 
at  times  exercise  such  influence  upon  those  about  ihein 


"IVhai  it  ChrittiaMily,  pp.  30.  .11.  Cf.  the  statement  in  regard  to  llic 
lame  m:iii.  Ai:l»  lii :  "These  earti  of  lamenetf  as  well  ss  inc  cures  of 
blindness  .  .  .  could  well  have  actually  liiken  place — cuivs,  more 
espcciutly  cure*  of  lamenc^ii.  by  sumceslion  arc  recorikd  at  all  time*." 
/lelt  i>l  the  Afosllt4,  p.  IS'. 

"  EHcyct.  Bibl.,  An.  "Gospels"  c  1884. 
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that  the  side  in  mind  or  body  are  lielped  or  healed".*'  And 
Dr.  G.  A.  Gordon  says  :  "That  He  wrought  wonders  iipon 
the  physical  hfe  of  men  is  beyond  dis|nite.  That  He  gained 
access  to  the  souls  of  tEie  plain  people  l^  his  marvelous 
power  as  a  healer  of  physical  distress  is  not  open  to  ques- 
tion".** The  author  of  Eccf  Homo  thinks  that  without 
the  works  of  healing  the  name  of  Jesus  would  be  known 
only  to  the  antiquarian.**  and  Ewald  says  that  "without 
the  daily  miracle  of  healing  worked  by  Je&us  Christ,  there 
is  no  Gospel  history  left".*" 

This  general  admission  of  works  of  power  and  rrnnj 
in  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  whether  these  works  be  called 
miraculous  or  not.  is  an  important  step  in  the  direction  of 
recognizing  the  reliability  of  the  Gospel  narratives.  But 
whether  this  admission  is  in  the  interests  of  belief  in  mira- 
cles is  open  to  question.  From  the  standpoint  of  historical 
criticism  these  works  are  very  largely  accepted,  but  in  the 
light  of  modem  psychology,  mental  healing,  and  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  healing  cults  they  arc  regarded  as  suscepti- 
ble of  a  non-miraculous  explanation.  Tims  Traub.  who 
finds  the  secret  of  the  mighty  works  in  the  healing  power 
of  suggestion,  says  :  "Even  the  much-nialigned  modem 
science  has  established  the  fact  that  Jesus  actually  perfomi- 
ed  remarkable  cures.  But  it  has  not  thereby  given  any 
help  to  the  old-time  faith  in  miracle:  it  has  drawn  the 
miraculous  out  of  the  comer  where  it  supposed  that  it  bad 
3  quiet  resting  place".*' 

Two  queries  arc  suggested  b>'  the  situation  thus  pre- 

sente<I:    Can  the  hcalinji  ministry  of  Jesus  be  adequately 

explained  by  the  psychology  of  suggestion  ?     And  can  a 

'History  of  the  Warfare  of  Stttmce  with  Thtology,  vol.  il,  p.  S- 
"RfKffUiit  and  Miratlt,  p.  131. 

"P.  5& 

■  Quoted  in  GoJct.  Dtfrtut  0/  Ike  Christian  Failh.'  p,  lift 
*'G«racJc  die  vielgcKhmahle  moderoe  Wist«n»cluft  1^1  fettgestcllt, 
danf  Jems  tatsiichlich  merkwdrdiKe  Hcihingcn  vollbrncht  hat  Danitl 
hat  tie  ja  deni  altcn  Mirakelglauben  keincn  Diciut  getan;  tie  hat  die 
Minkel  wieder  aus  einer  Eckc  vcrtrieben.  vro  sie  eincn  nihigen  Ptniz 
zu  haben  mcinten.    Z>i>  Wundrr  im  NiTtun  TtsiamenI,  p.  41. 
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line  be  drawn  between  the  healing  wonders  and  the  other 
miracles  of  the  Gospels  so  that  the  fonncr  may  be  accepted 
aiiJ  the  latter  rejected  ?    ( i )  The  influence  of  miiHl  over 
body  and  the  beneficial  effects  of  religious  faith,  with  its 
resulting  cheerfulness  and  hopefulness,   upon   the  bodily 
health,  are  not  newly  discovered  tacts.     They  have  been 
known  from  the  tinie  when  the  Wise  Man  wrote,  "A  merry 
heart  doeth  good  like  a  medicine,"  to  the  remark  of  a 
modem  physician,  popularly  attributed  to  Dr.  Osier,  that 
he  prescribed  but  three  remedies  :     faith,  hope  and  Hus 
vomica.     In  modem  times,  however,  the  study  of  h>-pno- 
tism  and  suggestion  in  its  various  forms  has  not  only  en- 
larged our  knowledge  of  the  whole  subject,  but  has  shown 
that  the  power  of  mind  over  body  in  general,  .md  the  power 
of  one  iHirsoii's  mind  mediately  over  the  body  of  another,^! 
may  be  much  greater  than  was  formerly  supposed.     The      . 
influence  of  commanding  personalities,  such  as  great  milt* 
tary  or  religious  leaders,  and  of  critical  and  startling  situa- 
tions has  been  studied  and  shown  lo  be  capaUe  of  bring- 
ir^  out  not  only  surprising  displays  of  courage  and  hero- 
ism, but  quite  imsuspected  exhibitions  of  physical  strength 
and  endurance.**  ^M 

/\gain  it  is  not  a  thing  incredible  to  normal  Christian  ex- 
perience that  God  should  heal  the  sick  in  answer  to  prayer, 
without  miracle  in  the  strict  sense.  The  admitted  cures 
performed  under  the  various  healing  sects,  as  well  as  the 
extraordinary  claims  put  forth  by  some  of  them,  strengthen 
the  belief  that  there  may  be  latent  and  hitherto  imsuspected 
powers  in  personality  and  in  nature  available  for  the  cure 

"  At  the  battle  of  Five  Fork*  General  Sheridan  w»i  imt  Riring  Uie 
order  lo  advance  when  "a  man  in  the  (kirmiifa  line  w3«  (truck  tn  the 
neck;  the  blood  spurted  a*  it  the  jii^lur  vein  bad  been  cut.  'Vm 
killed  I'  he  cried,  and  dropped  lo  tlie  srouiid.  'You're  not  hurt  x  Iril,' 
cried  Sberidin.  'Pick  up  your  gan,  man,  and  move  riEhl  on  to  the 
front.'  Such  wa«  the  electric  effect  of  liis  words  that  the  poor  fcnow 
tnatchcd  up  hii  musket,  and  ruxhed  forward  a  Aottn  pacci  before  h* 
fell,  never  to  rise  agaiu."  HorsKe  Porter:  Camtaigniiv  t*"^*  GramI, 
p.  *3".  Similar  iojilances  arc  given  in  W.  Jame*'  "Thr  Postrs  ef 
Mtn,"  published  at  a  tract  by  the  Emmanuel  Movement,  Boiloa. 
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of  disease.  It  is  natural  then  that  llie  New  Testament 
miracles  should  be  studied  in  the  light  of  these  modem 
instances,  and  of  the  newly  discovered  or  suspected  powers 
of  personality,  and  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  assimi- 
late the  miracles  to  experiences  open  to  obser\'ation  to-day 
which,  while  mysterious  enough,  arc  not  regarded  as  miracu- 
lous. It  is  not  strange  that  men  should  argue  by  analogy 
from  what  men  are  known  to  do  to-day  to  what  Paul  or 
Luke  may  have  done,  and  from  Paid  and  Luke  to  the 
greater  works  of  the  greater  [personality  of  Jesus.*' 

The  effort  "to  make  both  ends  meet",  as  Dr.  Sanday  has 
expressed  it,*'  by  doing  justice  on  the  one  hand  to  the  re- 
corded events  of  the  Gospels,  and  by  giving  to  these  events 
on  the  other  hand  a  natural  explanation  through  the  aid  of 
the  psychology  of  suggestion,  is  without  doubt  the  most 
significant  and  interesting  feature  of  the  recent  discussion 
of  the  subject.  So  far  as  the  attempt  is  successful,  we 
may,  it  is  presumed,  retain  the  old  and  precious  faith  in 
Jesus  as  tljc  Great  Physician,  and  yel  may  be  relieved  of 
tlie  burden  of  miracle.  The  cures  performed  by  Jesus,  as 
the  response  to  human  faith,  may  still  have  religious  value— 
they  called  upon  the  Lord  in  their  trouble  and  He  delivered 
them  from  their  distresses, — and  a  mystery,  perhaps  im- 
penetrable, surrounds  these  cures.  The  influence  of  mind 
upon  matter,  even  in  its  most  familiar  manifestations,  is 
often  thought  to  present  an  insoluble  problem  in  metaphysics, 
arid  the  phenomena  of  hypnotism  and  suggestion  heighten 
this  mystery  to  a  striking  degree;  but  we  arc  nevertheless 
enabled,  it  is  thought,  through  the  mediation  of  psychology, 
to  believe  in  the  healing  ministry  of  Jesus  with  a  conscience 
void  of  offense  both  toward  the  Gospel  record  and  toward 
the  scientific  conception  of  the  universe 

It  nuy  now  be  asked,  however,  whether  this  attempted 
assimilation  of  the  healing  power  of  Jesus  and  the  powers  of 
the  modem  hypnotist  or  healer  (assimiing  for  the  moment 

•  Cf.  Sanday :    Life  of  Christ  i»  Rttent  Rtiiarek,  pp,  221,  st3- 

•  Op.  eil.,  p.  303. 
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that  the  liealer  does  iKit  work  miracles)  has  been  really 
successful.    Or,  in  making  the  attempt,  are  the  powen  of 
nature  expanded  beyond   the  limiu  that  sober  scientific 
judgment  would  approve,  or  else  the  mighty  works  of 
Jesm  contracted  into  limits  so  narrow  as  to  do  injustkc 
to  the  Gospel  records  ?    Even  Dr.  Sanday.  the  most  cautious 
of  those  wlio  have  atteniptetl  this  adjustment  between  mira- 
cles and  modern  science,  admits  that  some  concessions  must 
be  made.     "Deduct  something  perhaps  from  the  historical 
statement  of  the  fact;  and  add  something  to  our  concep- 
tion of  what  is  possible  in  the  course  of  nature:  and  if  the 
two  ends  do  not  exactly  meet  we  may  yet  see  that  they  are 
not  very  far  from  meeting"."    The  leaders  of  the  Em- 
manuel Movement,  again,  have  attempted  the  adjustment 
more  in  detail  so  far  as  the  Gaspel  miracles  are  concerned, 
and  it  is  plainly  in  their  interest  both  to  confirm  the  hi 
toricity  of  the  Gospel  accounts  and  to  show  that  their  own 
method  of  the  "moral  control  of  nervous  disorders"  was 
uscil  by  Jesus  in  His  own  healing  ministry.    We  may  ap* 
preciate  to  the   full  the  purpose  of  the  movement,   the 
sobriety  of  its  claims  and  its  large  measure  of  success  in 
alleviating  Imth  mental  and  physical  distress,  wiilrom  l)c-     i 
ing  convinced  that  its  leaders  can  find  in  tlK  miracles  o(^| 
the  Gospel  support  for  their  particular  method.     A  glance" 
at  the  claims  of  the  Emmanuel  leaders  and  at  tlieir  treat- 
ment of  the  Gospel  records  of  hcalit^  may  show  some 
ground  for  this  doubt.     Dr.  Worcester  is  modest  in  his 
claims  in  the  introduction  of  Religion  and  Medicine,  saying 
that  "as  an  independent  remedial  agent  the  legitimate  sphere 
of  psychotherapy  is  strictly  limited-     It  is  in  the  field  of 
functional  neuroses  that  all  its  real   victories  have   been 
won"."'    Yet  in  the  chapter  on  "The  Healing  Wonders  of 
Christ",  it  is  intimated  that  all  the  cures  wrought  by  Jesus 
can  be  accounted  for  by  the  same  principle  as  that  used 
in  the  Emmanuel  treatment:  that  of  suggestion.     Of  the 

I 
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healing  of  the  leper,  it  ts  said  :  "In  tlie  ancient  world  two 
types  of  leprosy  were  recognized,  the  one  curable,  the  other 
incurable.  And  from  tlie  vague  description  given  in  the 
Gospels  we  arc  unable  to  decide  which  type  is  referred  to. 
An  analogy  to  the  healing  of  the  milder  type  may  perhaps 
be  found  in  the  well-known  fact  that  certain  forms  of 
eczema  are  recognized  to  be  largely  of  nervous  origin  and 
are  amenable  to  the  influence  of  suggestion.  'Eruptions  on 
the  skin',  says  a  distinguished  medical  writer,  'will  follow 
excessive  nervous  strain'"."' 

Of  a  different  case,  however,  it  is  said  :  "Even  at  a  dis- 
tance, as  in  the  case  of  the  Syro-Phoenician  woman's 
daughter.  He  is  able  to  efleel  a  cure, — a  feat  not  unex- 
ampled in  modern  times  and  certainly  not  to  be  set  aside 
when  wc  take  into  consideration  the  results  of  psychical 
research"."^  In  both  of  these  cases,  it  may  be  suspected, 
there  is  a  little  straining  necessary  in  order  to  make  out  the 
analogy;  in  the  first  instance  by  a  substantial  reduction  from 
the  face  value  of  the  record,  and  in  the  second  by  a  tribute 
to  the  power  of  modern  "absent  treatment"  scarcely  war- 
ranted by  a  sober  estimate  of  the  available  evidence.  From 
the  narrative  wc  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Evangel- 
ists or  the  people  who  heard  of  the  cure"*  thought  of  the 
leprosy  as  being  different,  for  example,  from  that  of  Naa- 
man;  and  we  recall  what  the  king  of  Israel  said  when  ap- 
pealed to  in  behalf  of  the  leprosy  of  Naaman,  "Am  I  God, 
to  kill  and  to  make  alive,  that  this  man  doth  send  imto  me 
to  recover  a  man  of  his  leprosy  ?"" 


"Pt- StS.  iA 

■P.  jfia. 

"The  effect  of  the  ptiblicftlion.  as  ffiven  in  Mk.  i.  45.  i»  that  "Jesui 
could  no  more  openly  enter  into  a  city,  .  .  .  aiul  they  c^me  10  him 
from  every  quarter."  Lie.  v.  15  Mys.  "great  inullitndes  came  toRether 
to  hear,  and  to  be  healed  of  their  inlirinitie*." 

"11  Ki.  V.  7.  SlrauM'  polemic  asainst  the  naturalittJc  theory  of 
Paulut  will  be  recalled.  Spcnking  of  the  cure  of  demoniacal  insanity, 
StrauM  said:  "But  while  K'^"'i"K  the  po»ibi]ity  of  many  coircf.  it 
i«  evident  that  in  ih'tt  field  the  legend  has  not  been  idle,  but  bai  con- 
fooDded  the  easier  cases,  which  alune  could  be  cured  peycholoicicBlly, 
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In  the  attempted  explanation  of  the  Gospel  cures  by  the 
principle  of  suggestion,  it  is  only  fair  to  notice  the  con- 
trast between  these  and  the  cures  effected  by  those  who 
profe&sc<lly  use  this  principle.  The  leaders  of  the  Eirnnan- 
uel  Movement,  for  example,  profess  to  treat  with  success 
only  a  certain  kind  of  disorders,  functional  and  ner\'Ous; 
Jesus,  according  to  the  records,  cured  all  manner  of  sick- 
ness and  disease  among  the  people.  Even  of  patients  of 
the  desired  kind,  the  Emmanuel  leaders  do  not  pretend  to 
cure  or  benefit  all  who  come  for  treatment — there  are  some 
hits  and  a  good  many  misses.'*  Jesus  healed  them  all,  the 
only  limitation,  if  we  interpret  the  passage  Mk.  vi.  5,  6 
aright,  being  one  not  due  to  lack  of  power,  but  growing 
out  of  the  moral  situation.  Their  treatment  by  reJigiom 
suggestion  is  regularly  accompanied  b>'  medical  treatment; 
and  the  resulting  cures  are  as  a  rule,  we  believe,  gradual; 
He  healed  instantaneously"^  b>'  a  word  or  touch,  or  with- 
out either.  The  same  motive  of  compassion  for  human 
sufTering  no  doubt  underlies  tlic  healing  ministry  of  Jesus 
and  that  of  the  Emmanuel  Movement,  but  in  point  of  com- 
prehensiveness, of  method  of  treatment,  and  of  uniform^ 
success  the  contrast  is  more  striking  than  the  analogy.       ^| 

III  the  case  of  Christian  Science  the  anali^y.  from  the 
standpoint  of  claims  put  forward,  is  much  closer.  Chris- 
tian Scientists  make  no  distinction  in  theory  between  or- 
ganic and  functional  disease,  thej-  discard  the  use  of  medi- 
cine or  other  material  means,  and  where  there  is  faith 
their  treatment  should  be  immediately  and  uniformly  sue* 


with  (he  mo«t  difEcnlt  and  complicated,  to  which  »ucfa  a  Irealmeai  w: 
toially  inupplicable."  iLiff  of  Jtsui.  inii^bted  (roni  fourth  Gennaa 
edilioci,  vol.  II..  p.  47<^)  In  >pite  of  advance*  in  ptyehoiogy  and  medi- 
cine in  the  Um  half  century,  it  i«  evident  that  the  theory  of  niKRestkn 
still  needs  to  be  helped  out  quiic  largely  by  the  legendary  ihcorir  to 
account  for  the  full  record  of  the  liealinK  miniitry^ 

"Their  own  estimate,  according  to  current  report,  i»  that  they  accept 
for  treatment  two-thtrdi  of  thote  who  apply  to  them,  and  of  (bote 
accepted  two-thirds  are  benefited  or  cured. 

"With  one  exception,  of  courtc,  Mk.  viii.  21-30^  where  there  wert 
two  stage*  in  the  cure. 
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cessful.  But  these  claims,  as  all  investigators  who  are  not 
Christian  Scientists,  and  the  practice  of  many  Christian 
Scientists  tliemsclves  as  well,  iinile  in  testifying,  must  be 
considerably  abated.  In  the  class  of  cases  where  a  true 
test  of  these  claims  cotild  best  be  made,  L  t,  sui^cal 
cases,  the  tcxl-book  of  Christian  Science  itself  confesses 
failure.  We  arc  told,  indeed  tliat  "bones  have  only  the 
substantiality  of  the  thought  which  formed  them",  but 
are  advised  by  Mrs.  F,ddy  that  "until  the  advancing  age 
admits  the  efficiency  and  supremacy  of  Mind,  it  is  better 
to  leave  broken  bones  and  dislocations  to  the  fingers  of  a 
surgeon,  etc".'*  It  is  not  unusual,  we  believe,  for  the  healer 
to  refuse  to  treat  surgical  cases.  Dr.  R.  C.  Cabot  thinks  that 
by  a  sort  of  "natural  selection"  sufferers  from  organic  dis- 
ease rarely  consult  the  Christian  Scientist,  and  his  investiga- 
tion of  "One  Hundred  Christian  Science  Cures"'"  leads 
him  to  the  conclusion,  "first,  that  most  Christian  Science 
cures  are  probably  genuine;  but  second,  that  they  arc  not 
the  cures  of  organic  diseases".  Over  against  the  mental 
and  physical  Ijcnefits  conferred  by  their  treatment  should 
fairly  be  placed  the  fear  produced  by  the  theory  of  "mali- 
cious animal  magnetism" — if  thought  can  cure  it  can  also 
kill — .ind  the  reported  tragedies  resulting  from  neglect  of 
medical  advice  or  other  necessary  precautions.  A  careful 
examination  by  an  outsider  of  the  benefits  or  evils  of  Chris- 
tian Science  will  scarcely  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  enough  similarity  in  their  cures  to  those  of  the  Gospels 
to  argue  either  that  the  Gospel  miracles  are  reproduced 
in  Christian  Science  practice,  or  that  the  modem  instances 
explain  the  miracles  of  the  Gospels.  No  method  of  healing 
known  to-day.  it  may  be  asserted  with  confidence,  can  cure 
all  forms  of  disease,  or  is  uniformly  successful  with  any 
form. 

"Seience  an4  Hfallh.  edition  of  189s,  pp.  421.  400. 

"AfeClure't  Magtuint,  Aug..  1908.  He  t»yt  that  he  has  n*v<f  In  hi* 
researches  foii:;<l  a  df-t  "\a  which  there  wss  uiy  gcod  evidence  that 
cancer,  eonsitrnption,  or  any  other  organic  disease  had  been  arretted 
or  banished." 
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Cases  of  dispossession  readily  lend  themselves  to  the 
explanation  of  cure  by  suggestion,  and  ihe  method  of  re- 
tnike  us<:d  by  Jcstis  in  such  cases  is  sometimes  regarded 
as  typical  of  the  rtKtliod  used  in  all  His  cures.     Not  only 
are  cases  of  demoniscal  possession  r^arded  as  those  of 
nervous  disorder,  but  otlicr  symptoms,  such  as  those  of 
fever,  loss  of  hearing  or  speech,  lameness,  blindness  and 
paralysis,  are  brought  within  the  category  of  possession. 
and  thus  tliought  to  imply  no  real  impairment  of  the  or- 
gans affected,  but  to  be  of  nervous  or  hj-sterical  character.** 
But  even  in  the  plainest  cases  of  dispossession,  the  assump-        I 
tion  that  Ihe  cures  were  wrought  through  the  conscious  or       j 
unconscious   use   of    certain    psychophysical   laws    whose 
operation  may  be  studied  to-day,  is  not  without  its  dirfi- 
culties.     Our  authorities  unite  in  believing,  dcmbtless  cor- 
rectly, thai  Jesus  attributed  the  disease,  at  least  where  He 
said.  "Come  out  from  him",  to  demon  possession.     Even       ; 
the  authors  of  Religion  and  MediciM  say,  "His  ignorance       j 
of  psychology  and  physiology  is  one  of  the  limitations  of  ^m 
His  human  knowledge".^'    We  cannot  then  refer  His  uni-  ^ 
form  success  to  sujK'rior  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  dis- 
eases, mental  or  physical,  for  at  least  in  the  cases  of  pos- 
session His  diagnosis  was  incorrect.     Nor  arc  we  able  to 
attribute  His  cures  to  superior  knowledge  of  those  laws 
of  suggestion,  and  of  the  influence  of  mind  over  body,  of 
which  students  now  know  more  than  they  did,  but  of  which 
they  do  not  yet  know  the  limits ;  for  His  own  explanation 
of  the  method  of  the  cure  was,  "If  I  by  the  Spirit  of  God 
cast  out  demons".**     Certainly  then  the  Gospel  cures  are 
not  to  be  regarded  as  miracles  of  knowledge,  or  as  due 

"Traiib  treats  tli«  uic  o(  ihe  band,  of  the  word  of  rebnfce,  or  of 
ipilile,  by  J««u»  in  Hie  curc«  a«  indicating  ihe  bcbcf  that  the  diMue 
wa»  due  to  a  demon.  Op.  cit.,  p.  53f,  Schmledel  wyi:  "It  it  highly 
siKniticant  ihnt,  in  a  discourse  of  Peter  (Act*  x.  ,t8),  the  whole  BctiWty 
of  Jc»u»  is  rammed  up  in  tlii».  th.ii  He  went  about  doing  good  and 
healiiiK  all  those  that  were  opprcued  of  the  devil.  Sjr  this  exprcMion 
demoniacx  are  intended."    Eneyei  BiN..  art.    "Gospels."  c  1884- 

"P.  361. 

-  Mt  xii.  aS.   Ci  Lk.  xi.  30,  "If  I  by  the  fmger  of  God,  ttv." 
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10  superior  knowledge  either  of  the  laws  of  the  psycho- 
physical organism,  or  of  the  power  of  suggestion.  How 
then,  under  the  admission  of  ignorance  of  diagnosis,  are 
we  to  account,  apart  from  miracle,  for  the  uriiforni  and 
incomparable  success  of  the  treatment  ?  Trauh  says  final- 
ly, as  explaining  the  healing  power,  "The  principal  means 
of  healing  was  and  remains  the  personal  impression.  Jesus 
overpowered".**  And  should  one  ask  upon  what  this  over- 
powering personal  impression  itself  rests,  the  answer  is, 
"Here  we  stand  at  the  boundary  of  historical  knowledge"." 
The  solution  proposed  for  the  mysterious  problem  of 
demoniacal  possession  as  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  is  not 
at  least  so  clear  that  it  can  be  used  as  a  key  for  the  tinder* 
Standing  of  all  of  the  healing  ministry.  The  elimination  of 
superior  knowledge  both  of  the  nature  of  the  disease  and 
of  the  method  of  cure  may  be  said  rather  to  deepen  than 
to  dispel  the  mystci'y. 

(2)  Beside  the  healing  wonders,  the  Gospels  cont.ain  ac- 
counts of  other  mighty  works  to  which  the  principle  of 
conscious  or  unconscious  suggestion  are  plainly  inapplicable. 
If  all  the  discises  mentioned  in  the  records,  whether  of  lame- 
ness, blindness  or  leprosy,  were  of  the  hysterical  order, 
there  is  a  broad  line  of  distinction  between  the  he.iling^ 
works  and  the  other  reported  miracles:  but  if  the  healing 
ministry  Ix:  accepted  in  its  fiJness  and  at  its  face  value, 
the  reason  for  making  the  distinction  here  will  be  less  obvi- 
ous. If  Jesus  really  healed  all  manner  of  disease  among  the 
people,  if  He  cured  the  paralytic  and  restored  the  withered 
hand,  if  He  opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  if  He  delivered 
the  leper  from  his  "death-in-life",  took  the  demoniac  from 
his  "hcll-in-lifc"  and  left  him  clothed  and  in  his  right  mind, 
if  lie  had  power  to  call  back  those  who  were  at  the  very 
gates  of  death.  He  did  the  works  which  no  other  had  done,  or 

•Die  Hauptmiud  war  und  bleilx  d«r  persftnlichc  Eindrtick.    Jc»iw 
uberwaltigtc.    Die  JVunder  im  .V.  T.,  p.  56. 

"  Fraitt    ni3n    tins   iiun    Schtu»«,    wotiti    beruhte   jener   p«rsdnliclic 
Eincruck?   *o    stehen    wli    bier   an   <tcr    Crenie   dcs   gcichichl lichen 
.  Er)ccflii«D>.    P.  57- 
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can  do  to-day.  whatever  those  works  be  called.    He  showed 
a  mastery-  over  the  complex  elements  of  human  life  which 
make  it  not  ijicrciliUlc  that,  as  Lord  of  life.  He  should  reach 
even  beyond  the  gates  of  the  grave,  and  that,  if  nature 
was    made    for  man    and  not    man  for    nature,  as    Son 
of  Man,  He  should  be  Lord  over  nature.     Aside  at  least 
from  philosophical  theories,  the  cure  of  the  demoniac  (Mk. 
V.)  is  as  wonderful  as  the  withering  of  the  6g-irce  (Mk. 
xii.).  and  surely  the  tumins  of  water  imo  wine  (Jno.  ii.)  is 
not  a  greater  miracle  than  the  cure  of  congenital  blindness 
(Jno.  ix.).    From  the  standpoint  of  historical  criticism  at 
least,  it  seems  somewhat  arbitrary  to  accept  the  miracles 
of  healing  and  dispossession,  and  to  reject  the  miracles  of 
nature  and   of   raising  from  the  dead,  when   the   latter 
are  equally  congruous  with  the  character  of  Jesus,  sup- 
ported by  the  same  evidence,  and  contained  in  the  same 
strata  of  tradition.     To  say  that  Jesus  had  such  absolute 
master)-  over  the  bodies  and  minds  of  men,  that  He  could 
hold  back  from  death,  but  that  He  could  never  reach  beyond 
ils  gates :  that  He  could  cure  all  the  ills,  mental  and  physical, 
which  btiman  nature  is  heir  to,  and  yet  that  He  could  not 
reach  one  inch  beyond  the  bodily  organism  to  avert  danger 
or  to  minister  to  human  need,  would  be  to  draw  an  arbitrary 
Kne  both  through  the  Gospel  records  and  through  any  con- 
sistent picture  of  the  person  of  Jesus. 

When  we  study  the  words  and  claims  of  Jesus  we  see 
again  their  harmony  with  al!  classes  of  His  mighty  works. 
In  one  respect  at  least  the  figure  of  Jesus  as  drawn  in  the 
(gospels  is  consistent.  It  is  that  of  one  who  had  supreme 
control  over  all  the  forces  of  human  life  and  destiny.  He 
said  "Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee",  and  He  said  "Arise  and 
walk" ;  He  said  to  the  leper  "Be  clean",  and  to  the  threaten- 
ing waves,  "Be  still" ;  He  opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  and 
He  fed  the  fainting  multitude.  He  restored  the  demoniac 
boy  to  his  distressed  father,  and  the  dead  son  to  his  an- 
guished mother.  He  raised  the  dead  and  preached  the 
gospel  to  the  poor.     His  words  as  recorded  arc  in  strik-i 
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ing  tiannony  with  ihe  sileiil  cUim  of  His  works.    He  called 
Himself  the  Son  of  God,  the  judge  of  the  nati»>»s.  and  the 
light  and  life  of  men.     We  may  reject  the  whole  Gospel 
picture  as  to  our  way  of  thinking  hizarre,  grotesque  and 
impossible;  or  wc  may,  by  the  use  of  a  subjective  criterion 
or  at  the  behest  of  a  philosophical  theory,  tone  down  all  the 
colors,  in  words,  claims,  character  and  deeds,  to  a  natural- 
istic basis;  but  to  accept  fully  and  without  qualification  the 
-works  showing  power  over  disease,  and  to  reject  entirely 
those  showing  power  over  nature  or  death,  would  be  a 
proceeding  with  little  warrant  either  in  science  or  in  his- 
torical criticism. 

The  attempted  explanation  of  the  healing  wonders  1^ 
psychology  and  psychotherap>'.  has  anphasized  the  vital 
connection  between  the  personality  and  the  works  of  Jesus. 
^Thc  Scriptural  record  and  the  modem  historical  critic  imite 
^kn  ascribing  mighty  works  of  some  kind  to  Jesus,  and  in 
^Bconnccting  them  inseparably  with  His  person.     "This  bc- 
^^^nning  of  signs  did  Jesus  in  Cana  of  Galilee  and  mani- 
fested forth  His  glory".     Where  the  personality  and  the 
^bworks  arc  so  indissolubly  connected,  our  view  of  one  will 
inevitably  react  upon  our  view  of  the  other.    If  the  Person 
is  above  nature,  we  should  expect  the  works  to  be  above 
nature  also.     The  world  of  scholarship  still  believes  tliat  He 
«lid  all  things  well,  that  He  made  the  deaf  to  hear  and  the 
blind  to  sec;  and  historical  criticism  has  made  clearer  the 
"'inimitable  harmony"  between  the  character  and  teaching 
I      and  the  healing  works  of  Jesus.     "When  we  see  the  con- 
«)ueror".  says  Emerson,  "we  do  not  think  so  much  of  any 
^nc  batUe  or  success.    We  see  that  we  had  exaggerated  the 
,      Jiflficulty.    It  was  easy  to  him".    Where  Jesus  is  viewed,  as 
HfHe  has  been  by  the  Christian  Chiircli,  as  the  manifeMalion 
^^of  the  love  and  power  of  God.  the  miracles  do  not  seem  in- 
congruous or  incredible-     If  He  came  to  the  world  as  the 
^■expression  of  divine  love,  as  the  good  Samaritan,  binding 
^^■np  the  wounds  of  humanity,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  He 
.shotdd  show  extraordinary  resources  in  the  relief  of  human 
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distress.  It  was  natural  for  Htm.  if  He  was  what  tlte 
Church  has  Iwlk-vccl  Him  to  be.  And  if  further  He  was, 
as  Peter  called  Him,  ihe  Prince  of  Life,  it  would  indeed 
lie  itirange.  apart  from  His  own  Resurrection,  if  He  showed 
no  power  over  death. 

"If  our  virtues 

Did  not  go  forth  of  us.  't  were  all  alike 

As  if  we  had  them  not". 

Modern  science  has  indeed  enlarged  our  conception  of  na- 
ture and  of  the  powers  of  human  nature,  and  it  is  legitimate 
to  attempt  its  expansion  still  further  so  th.it  it  may  include 
the  mighty  works  of  Jesus.  But  unless  we  subtract  veiy 
materially  from  these  works,  it  must  be  confessed  that,  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  nature  with  Jesus  in  it  is 
not  nature  as  its  laws  may  be  discovered  without  reference 
to  Him  and  to  His  works  of  might  and  of  mercy.  It  will 
be  an  idealized  nature,  the  thought  of  which  is  never  far 
from  the  prophet's  vision  or  the  ajiostle's  hope,  wherein 
the  lawlessness  of  sin  will  be  banished,  peace  will  reign 
instead  of  strife,  diseased  organs  will  be  restored  to  their 
normal  use,  the  lame  man  shall  leap  as  an  hart  and  the 
tongue  of  the  dumb  shall  sing. 

The  words  of  the  Great  Teacher  warn  us  against  an 
over-val nation  f>f  miracles.  An  evil  and  adulterous  gener- 
ation scekcth  after  a  sign,  and  the  greatest  of  miracles  is 
the  miracle  of  a  transformed  character.  "H  I  were  worthy 
in  the  sight  of  my  Lord",  said  Ansgar.  the  missionary  to 
Sweden,  "I  should  ask  Him  to  grant  mc  one  miracle — 
that  He  would  make  mc  a  good  man".  The  subjective 
miracle  of  grace,  however,  naturally  leads  one  to  look  for 
its  complement  in  the  objective  field  of  history.  Said  Franz 
Dclitzsth  of  his  experiences  in  the  Mundenthal:  "Slill  to 
me  is  the  reality  of  miracles  seated  by  the  miracles  of 
grace  which  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  in  the  congregations 
of  that  blessed  valley".*"  History  and  experience  seem 
somehow,  for  better  or  worse,  bound  together;  just  as  the 


'  Qucted  by  Robertson  Nicoll :  Th*  Chnreh't  On*  FottmdaHon,  p^  ifij. 
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Christ  within  was  exijerieiiccd  by  the  apostle  Paul  In  the 
faith  of  the  historic  Christ,  who  loved  him  and  gave  Him- 
self for  him.  It  is  an  illusion  to  suppose  that  by  surrender- 
ing the  objective  miracle  the  question  of  the  relation  of 
religion  and  science  is  a%*oided.  Tlie  psychologist  wilt  claim 
the  sphere  of  inner  experience,  and  will  give  a  naturalistic 
analysis  of  prayer  and  conversion,  as  surely  as  the  physicist 
claims  the  sphere  of  matter  and  the  movements  of  matter. 
"However  remote  an  emotion  of  the  soul  may  appear,  how- 
ever intimate,  however  hidden,  however  mysterioiw  it  may 
be  for  the  theologian,  it  is  a  phenomenon,  linked  neces- 
sarily according  to  certain  laws  with  other  phenomena.  In 
vain  docs  the  believer  protest  that  his  act  of  faith,  his 
prayer,  his  sentiment  of  union  with  God.  arc  entirely  spirit- 
ual in  their  mode  of  Iwing.  without  relation  to  material 
things".""  The  same  tide  which  sweeps  out  the  super- 
natural from  the  field  of  historj-  may  banish  it  as  effectually 
from  the  realm  of  religious  experience. 

For  the  theistic  faith  in  general,  we  venture  to  say  in 
closing,  the  question  of  miracles  is  not  indifferent  "It  is 
not  miracles  that  matter".  Harnack  has  said,  "the  question 
on  which  everything  tunis  is  whether  we  arc  helplessly 
yoked  to  an  inexorable  necessity,  or  whether  a  God  exists 
who  rules  and  governs,  and  whose  power  to  compel  nature 
we  can  move  by  prayer  and  make  a  part  of  our  experi- 
ence".'"' It  is  prcci-scly  here  that  miracle  becomes  a  sup- 
port to  theistic  faith,  for  it  answers  this  important  question 
and  answers  it  unmistakably  in  the  affinnativc.  It  is  not 
without  significance  that  the  faith  in  God  which  has  sus- 
tained itself  among  great  numbers  of  people  and  through- 
out long  reaches  of  time  is  in  a  God  who  has  revealed 
His  help  ill  historj-  by  a  mighty  hand  and  stretched  out 
arm.  It  is  the  faith  of  Abraham  and  Paul  in  a  God  who 
raises  the  dead. 


"Emile  Boutrotw:  SeietKf  ti  RtHghn  rftfW  to  Phil&tofbit  Cotiltm- 
paraiM.    Pari",  ipoft:  pp.  aa6.  «7- 
"lyhal  it  Chrijlianityf    P.  ja. 
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The  revelation  of  God  in  nature,  as  this  is  interprtted 
for  us  by  the  poets,  is  o£ten  ofTcrcd  as  a  substitute  for 
this  faith  in  historic  revelatiotL  "If  there  appear  to  be  no 
longer  any  room  left  for  miracle,  it  is  thai  the  wliole  crea- 
tion may  appear  miraculous,  the  garment  that  God  is  weav- 
ing for  Himself  on  the  roaring  looms  of  time.".**  It  is 
proper  to  ask  for  the  origin  of  this  new  interpretation  of 
nature,  and  it  may  be  that  it  will  be  found  to  be  itself  the 
product  of  supernatural  revelation.  Perhaps  if  God  had 
never  spoken  in  some  burning  bush,  even  the  poet's  eyes 
would  never  have  seen  that 

"Earth  is  crammed  with  heaven. 
And  every  common  bush  albmc  with  God." 
Perhaps  men  woiikl  never  have  seen  the  universal  miracle 
if  their  eyes  had  not  been  opened  by  the  special  miracle. 
Hie  history  of  religion  indeed  teaches  us  the  insufliciency  of 
the  natural  revelation  when  not  interpreted  by  the  special 
revelation.  In  ancient  and  modem  times,  the  revelation  in 
nature  has  not  lifted  men  out  of  polytheism  and  idol- 
atry, nor  has  the  goodness  and  glory  of  God  shown  in 
nature  and  providence  called  them  to  repentance.  Even 
in  modem  times  there  are  not  wanting  philosophers  of  in- 
sight, who  recognizing  the  loss  of  their  denial  to  the  poetic 
interpretation  of  nature,  yet  deny  the  inference  "from  Na- 
ture to  Nature's  God.  To  them  nature  is  no  vestal 
virgin.  "Visible  nature  is  all  plasticity  and  indifference. — 
a  moral  multiverse.  as  one  might  call  it,  and  not  a  moral 
tmivcrsc — if  there  be  a  divine  Spirit  of  the  universe,  nature, 
such  as  we  know  her,  caimot  possibly  be  its  ultimate  word 
lo  man.  Either  there  is  no  Spirit  revealed  in  nature  or 
else  it  is  inadequately  revealed  there".'"  The  supernatural 
revelation,  indeed,  presupposes  and  rests  upon  the  natural 
revelation.  The  supcmattiral  is  not  unnatural  or  contra- 
natural  :  it  interprets  more  clearly  the  message  of  "the 
blowing  clover  and  the  falling  rain".     The  special  revela- 

•Gordon,  Op.  cit;  p.  15.4- 

"  W.  James  :     IfiV/  lo  Belicw,  pp.  43,  44. 
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tion  docs  not  obscure  but  makes  dearer  the  natural  revela- 
tion.   It  comes  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfill. 

A  theistic  view  of  the  world,  if  it  is  to  be  of  any  re- 
li^ous  value,  must  contain  and  exalt  the  doctrine  of  God's 
love.  But  "to  say  that  God  is  love".  Professor  Royce  some- 
where says,  "is  to  say  that  He  is  or  will  be  incarnate". 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  love  of  God  the  incarnation  is 
the  appropriate  and  we  might  almost  say  necessary  expres- 
sion of  the  divine  order.  If,  as  theism  teaches.  God  has 
shown  His  purpose  to  reveal  Himself  to  man,  and  has  done 
so  in  divers  portions  and  manners  in  nature,  history,  and 
in  the  mind  and  conscience  of  man,  it  is  not  strange  tliat  the 
crowning  revelation  of  the  Personal — of  the  heart  of  God 
— should  be  itself  a  Person.  And  from  such  a  person  we 
should  expect  not  only  a  moral  majesty  in  His  character, 
and  a  fountain  of  grace  and  truth  in  His  words,  but  in  re- 
sponse to  the  cry  of  hiunan  need  a  limitless  outflow  of  sym- 
pathy and  power.  It  may  idttmately  appear  that  if  we  arc 
to  remain  the  true  children  of  Abraham  we  must  believe  that 
God  raised  up  Jesus  and  gave  Him  glory ;  and  thai  in  short 
the  interests  not  only  of  Christianity  but  even  of  theism 
are  vitally  boiuid  up  with  belief,  in  the  broad  sense,  in  the 
miraculous,  as  a  bulwark  against  the  irreliglon  of  a 
mechanical  universe  from  which  God  is  excluded,  and  the 
moral  indifference  of  a  pantheistic  universe  with  which  God 
is  exhaustively  identified. 

William  Hallock  Johnson 
Lmcoln  University,  Pa. 


"SCRIPTURE".  "THE  SCRIPTURES".  IN'  THE 
NEW  TESTAMENT*. 

The  scope  of  this  article  does  not  pemiit  the  full  discus- 
sion in  it  of  the  employment  of  Scripture,  or  of  the  estimate 
put  upon  Scripture,  by  either  our  Lord  or  the  writers  of  the 
New  Tesianient.    It  is  strictly  limited  to  what  is  necessar 
to  exhibit  the  use  of  the  terms  'Scripture',  'The  Scripttir(rs',_ 
in  the  New  Testament  and  the  more  immediate  implicatior 
of  this  use. 

This  use  was  an  inheritance,  not  an  invention.  The  id< 
of  a  'canon'  of  'Sacred  Scriptures',  and.  with  tfw  idea,  t\ 
'canon'  itself  were  derived  by  Christianity  from  Judaism 
The  Jews  possessed  a  body  of  writings,  consisting  of  'La* 
Prophets  and  (other)  Scriptures  (K'thubhim)',  thmigW 
they  were  often  called  for  brevity's  sake  merely  'the  Lai^ 
and  the  Prophets'  or  even  simply  'the  Law'.  These  'Sacre* 
Scriptures'  (ff?pn  '3"?),^^  as  they  were  verj-  frequent!  I 
pregnantly  called,  this  'Scripture'  (a-.-un).  or  these  *Book= 
(  D"'D3  c  )  or,  even  sometimes,  in  the  singular,  this  'Bool*-**'^ 
(ifion)— were  looked  uiK>n  as  ail  drawing  their  origin  fromdi 
vine  inspiration  and  as  possessed  in  all  their  extent  of  divinj 
authority.  Whatever  stood  written  in  them  was  a  word 
God,  and  was  therefore  referred  to  inditJerently  as  som<^^- 
thing  which  'the  Scripture  says'  (n-'p  "<ot«  or  yron  laK 
#y  3'P3)  or  'the  All-merciful  says'  (wan-'  rw),  or  eve 
simply  "He  says'  (loiK  wn  ij  or  merely  ''sw) — that  GO' 
is  the  speaker  being  too  fully  understood  to  require  e.''?-e=^-^* 
plicit  expression.  Every  precept  or  dogma  was  supposed  tw  **' 
be  grounded  in  Scriptural  teaching,  and  possessed  authori*'  ^  '*7 
only  as  buttressed  by  a  Scriptural  passage,  introduced  cor 

*  A  condenaation  of  till*  article  was  published  in  Dr.  HAtliosf* 
Hotuiry  of  Ckrin  and  tht  CotptU,  sub  voc.  "Scriplurti"    Ii  hu  ^. 
thoi>|[lil  dcMrable  after  Ihit  inlerval  to  print  lite  entire  article 
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monly  by  one  of  the  formulas.  *  for  it  is  said'  (  ■m»w  ),  or 
'as  it  is  written'  (yrai  or  yro-o) ,  though  of  course  a  great 
variet)'  of  less  frcciucntly  occurring-  similar  fomiulas  of  ad- 
duction arc  fountF. 

Greek-speaking  Jews  naturally  tended  merely  to  repro- 
duce in  their  new  language  the  designations  and  forms  of 
adduction  of  the  sacred  books  current  among  their  compa- 
triots. This  process  was  no  doubt  facilitated  by  the  existence 
among  the  Greeks  themselves  of  a  pregnant  legislative  use  of 
ypa4t>t*,  fpa4)^,  ypafi/ia.  in  which  they  were  already  freighted 
with  a  cenain  implication  of  authority*.  But  it  is  very  easy 
to  make  too  much  of  this  (as  e.  g.,  Deissmann  docs),  and 
the  simple  fact  should  not  be  obscured  that  the  Gredc- 
speaking  Jews  follow  the  usage  of  the  Jews  in  general.  It 
may  no  doubt  very  possibly  be  due  in  part  to  his  Graecizing 
tendencies  that  the  Scriptures  are  spoken  of  by  Josephus 
apparently  with  predilection  as  the  "Sacred  Books"  ( Upal 
fi(ff\i>tOT  Ufih  BtffKla)  or  "Sacred  Scriptures"  ( Upi  ypdtt^a- 
to)  or  more  fully  still  as  the  "Books  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures"  (oi  Up&v  ypa<}>»v  giffKoi);  and  quoted  with 
the  formula  Y^/iairrat  or  more  frequently  ttvayeypaTrrai — 
— all  of  which  are  forms  which  would  be  familiar  to  Greek 
ears,  with  a  general  implication  of  authority*.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  inlluence  of  the  Greek  usage  is  more  clearly 
traceable  in  certain  passages  of  the  LXX  in  which  yp^4>v  niay 

'  Edcfshcini,  l.ift  and  Time4  of  Jttut,  tic,  Ed.  I,  [.  p.  1S7.  note  2; 
tf.,  in  geiitral,  SuTcnhuMLis,  n'tfon  "'BD  ■'•'''  fiiffXot  naraAAay^t 
(1713).  PP^  1-36:  Dopke,  Hfrmfn^ulik  drr  NT.  SchrifUStUtr  (18^). 
I.  pp.  to-69:  Pinner,  Traaslaiioii  o(  the  Tract  Beradiolh,  Imrod.  p.  atb; 
Ztini,  Collfiditiullithe  Vortrige  itr  Jmdtn,  p.  +4:  Weber,  iudisehe 
Tkeologie  (iHq?)  {  30,  p.  80  »q.:  Schurer.  JttvUk  Ptoplt  II.  i.  p.  311; 
Buhl,  Canon  and  Text,  |  2;  Byle,  Canon  of  O.  T.,  Excartns  E. 

*  Cf.  the  pa»tage»  in  the  Lexicons,  and  especially  in  DtUfmtnn,  Biblt 
SludUi,  itj.  349.  and  Crenier,  Biblico-Thtol.  Ltt.  tub  voce,  etpcciallr 
tbc  later  edd. 

•C/.Dcissmanii,  BibU  Studits,  p.  140,  note  4.  For  Joiephiii'  utt  ot 
Scripture,  in  general,  see  Gerlach.  Die  Wfistagnngen  d.  A  T  in  4. 
Sfkrifi.  d.  F.  /otrfhiu  (1863),  and  Dicn»lfcfiig,  Die  Profhetelogit  in 
A.  Religions/hilotofliie  d.  rrsltu  naehekrisilkhfn  Jahrbtindertt  (iSgn). 
ihe  latier  of  whom  ditcuttc*  Philo'F  ideit  o(  Scripture  alsix 
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seem  lo  hover  between  the  pregnant  Gredc  sense  of  authori- 
talive  'ordinance',  and  ihe  pregnant  Hebrew  sense  of  au- 
tlioritative  'Scripture'.  Whai,  for  example,  wc  read  in 
I  Qiron.  XV.  15,  "And  tbe  sons  of  llie  Levites  took  upon 
themselves  with  staves  the  Ark  of  God.  *k  ivmt\an 
MofMnjt  if  'X/iyvi  0tov  Kari  ii]v  fpa^v"  wc  scared; 
know  whether  we  are  to  translate  the  Kaia  rijv  ifM^ 
(which  has  no  c<(uivalcnt  in  the  Hebrew)  by  "according  to 
the  precept",  or  by  "according  to  the  Scriptures".  Some- 
thing of  the  same  hesitancy  is  felt  with  reference  to  the  simi- 
lar pa^sAages:  11  Cliron,  xxx.  5.  "Because  tiK  muhitudc  had 
not  done  it  lately  itarii  tijv  tpa^^v"  (^  a™?) ;  II  Chron. 
xxx.  18.  "But  tlwy  ate  the  passover  wapA  t^»'  fpa^f" 
(=  auoj  n*'? ) :  II  Esdr.  vi.  18.  "And  they  estab- 
lished the  priests  in  their  courses  and  the  Levites  in  their 
di\-isions  for  the  service  of  God  in  Jerusalem,  tark  t^v 
ypa4>itf  S10XOV  Mwwrfl"  (=  n^ts  t«0  3A?^) ;  I  Qiroii.  x.\viii. 
ly.  "All  these  things  David  gave  to  Solomon  f*  ipa^  X*V^ 
Mvpiou"  (=njn:  iro  3i>9}):  'II  Chron.  xjcxv. 4. "Prepare your- 
selves .  .  .  teari  t^p  ypa^ijv  dauU!  ,  .  .  HaX  iti  X**f^ 
"^aXatitiof"  (-rloSp  3^031  Tn  anj?);  I  Estlr.  i.  4.  "  kotA 
riiv  ypa^*-  AowiB"  kt\  ;  and  especially  the  very  instructive 
passage  U  Esdr.vii.  22.  "For  which  there  is  no  7*»*^* 
Similiarly  in  II  Esdr.  iii.  2,  "xarSi  tA  yrfpafifieva  (=  3i.i^).. 
in  tlielaw  of  Moses."  r^  ycypaftfUya  might  very  well  appeal 
to  a  Greek  car  as  simply  "the  prescriptions";  and  there  are  a 
scries  of  passages  in  which  f^patnai  might  ver>-  readily 
be  taken  in  the  Greek  sense  of  "it  is  prescribed",  such  at; 
Josh.  ix.  4,  (viii.  31).  II  Kings  xiv.  6,  xxiii.  21,  U  Chnxul 
xxiii.  18,  XXV.  4.  Nch.  x.  34,  (35).  35.  (37),  Tob.  i.  6. 
Should  this  interpretation  be  put  on  these  passages,  there 
would  l>e  left  in  the  I.XX  little  unalloyed  trace  of  the  peculiar 
Jewish  usage  of  pregnantly  referring  tn  Scripture  as  such  by 
that  tcnn,  and  citing  it  with  the  authoritative  'It  is  written*. 
For  clear  instances  of  the  former  usapc  wc  should  have  to  go 
to  IV  Mace,  xviii.  14,  aiid  of  the  latter  to  Dan.  ix.  13,  and  t 
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the  Greek  additions  to  Job  (xlii.  18).'  Philo  oa  the  otlier 
id  is  absolutely  deienniiied  in  hU  usage  by  his  inherited 
Jewish  habits  of  thought.  With  liiiii  the  Sacred  books  are 
by  prwiiltttion  a  body  of  divine  Oracles  and  are  <Iesignate4 
ordinarily  either  o  \6r/iK  with  various  adjectival  cnhana^ 
mcnts — 'prophetic*,  'divine',  'sacred'— or,  jicrliaps  even  mora 
commonly,  "the  Oracles",  or  eveii  "the  Oracle".  (0*  XPno"^''. 
ri  Xxj^fia.  a  j(PV<^l*^'  "t*  ^-ofiof,  or  even  possibly  the  anar- 
throus x/K}^Mo;,  X^tov) :  and  are  adduced  (as  is  also  most 
frcquciiily  tlic  case  in  the  Mishna.  cf.  Edcrsheini  as  cited) 
rather  with  the  formula.  "/\s  it  is  said",  than  with  the  "As 
It  is  written"  which  would  more  naturally  convey  to  Greek 
tars  the  sense  of  authoritative  declarations.  Of  course  Phil(^ 
also  s]>eaks  on  occasion  (for  this  too  is  a  truly  Jewish  mode 
oi  sireech)  of  these  "Oracles"  as  "the  Sacred  Books"  (*a 
Upai  fiiffKot.  De  Vita  Moysis,  in.  23,  Mangcy  n.  1631 
Quod  dit.  pot.  insid.  44.  Mangey  i.  322),  or  as  "the  Sacred 
Scripnir<>*'  li 'tuo/^aicn  fpa^al,  De  Ahnih.  i.  Mangey  ii* 
2 ;  (*^ai  fpa^yal.  Quis  rcrum  div.  luTcs.  32.  Mangey  i,  495^ 
tA  Upii  fpdfi/iara,  Lcgat.  ad  Caium,  29,  Mangcy  ii.  574).; 
and  adduces  them  with  the  pregnant  y^pavrat.  But  tlie 
comparative  in  frequency  of  these  designations  in  his  pages 
ts  very  noticeable". 

What  it  is  of  importance  especially  to  note  is  tliat  there  was 
nothing  left  for  Giristianity  to  invent  in  the  way  of  desig- 
nating the  Sacred  Books  taken  over  from  the  Jewish  Church 
pregnantly  as  "Scripture",  and  currently  adducing  ilwir  aoi 
ihority  with  the  pregnant  'It  is  written".  The  Christian 
writers  merely  continued  in  their  entirety  the  established 
usages  of  the  Synagogue  in  this  matter,  already  prepared  to 

*]V  Mace.  xviH.  14,  "And  he  T«min(l«l  you  erf 'Eltrafbuypu^^  which 
Hjrs,  Tliough  you  pa»*  ihrotigh  fire,  &c";  Dan.  \x.  ij.  "K«tftR 
•y^paimu  i"  the  Uw  of  Mo*r»,  .ill  this  evil  i»  come  upon  us";  Jot) 
x)ii.  If.  ".\iiil  Job  died  an  old  man  and  (uU  of  i1;iy>,  y«ypuirm  8) 
that  he  shall  rise  tg»m  along  with  ihosc  whom  Ihc  Lord  will  rai»*,"  ' 

'PMlo's  dcKtgnation)  of  Seriptuie  have  been  cnllecierl  by  Horne- 
mann.  Obatrvaiiotifi  ad  illujir.  docir.  df  V.  T.  ex  PhiloHt  (1775)! 
inoT*  brkfly  by  Ekhhoni,  Einlniunti  in  d.  A.  T.;  and  lest  uiisfactarily 
by  Ryle.  i'hilo  and  Holy  Scripiwe,  Cf.  Tkt  PrtOryUnam  and.- Rf 
fvrmtd  RtvietL',  X.  504  (July,  1899)  and  xL  ajs  (April.  1900). 
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tlieir  hands  in  Hebrew  .ind  Greek  alike.  There  is  probably 
not  a  single  mode  of  alludii^  to  or  citing  Scripture  in  all  llie 
New  Testament  which  docs  not  find  its  exact  parallel 
among  the  Rabbis'.  The  New  Testament  so  far  cWnces 
itself  a  thoroughly  Jewish  book.  The  several  terms  made  use 
of  in  it,  to  he  sure,  as  it  was  natural  tbey  should  be.  are  em- 
ployed with  some  sensitiveness  to  their  inbcrcni  implications 
as  Greek  words :  and  the  Greek  legislative  use  of  some  of 
them  gave  Ihem  no  doubt  peculiar  fitness  for  the  service 
asked  of  them,  and  lent  them  a  special  significance  to  Gentile 
readers.  But  the  application  made  of  them  by  the  New 
Testament  writers  nevertheless  has  its  roou  set  in  the  soil 
of  Jewish  thought,  from  which  they  derive  a  fuller  and 
deeper  meaning  than  their  most  pregnant  classical  usage 
could  accord  them.  Among  these  terms  tliwe  which  more 
particulariy  claim  our  attention  at  the  moment  are  the  two 
substantives  7P«^'f  and  tpAmia.  with  their  various  quali- 
fications, and  the  cognate  verbal  forms  employed  in  citing 
writings  pregnantly  designated  by  these  substantives. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  New  Testament  usage  of  these  terms 
peculiar  to  itself:  and  throughout  the  New  Testament  any 
differences  that  may  be  observed  in  llwir  employment  by  the 
several  writers  are  indicative  merely  of  var^-ing  habits  of 
speech  within  the  limits  of  one  wcll-scttlcd  general  usage. 

To  the  New  Testament  writers  as  to  other  Jews,  the 
Sacred  Books  of  what  was  in  thdr  circle  now  called  the  Old 
Covenant  (II  Cor.  tii.  14),  described  according  to  their  con- 
tents as  "the  Law,  the  Prophets  and  the  Psalms"  (Lk.  xxiv. 
44) — or  more  briefly  as  "the  Law  and  the  Prophets'"  (ML 
vii.  12,  Lk.  xvi.  16.  cf.  Acts  xxviii.  23.  Lk.  xvi.  29-31)  or 
merely  as  "the  Law"  (Jno.  x.  34.  I  Cor,  xiv.  21)  or  even 
"the  Prophets",  (Rom.  xvi.  36)." — were,  when  thought  of 

'Thi)  has  btra  showm  in  detail  bf,  for  example,  Snrenhuaiiu  and 
Diipke,  a»  cilcd  above. 

*  Sometiities  llie  whol«  is  spoken  of,  b  accordance  wJtli  its  diaractei 
u  revelation,  as  "propbclicnt  ScriittuTcs"  or  "the  Scrijiiurci  ol  the 
prophela"  {ef.  Mat.  li.  33.  xL  13,  xxri.  56;  Uc.  i.  70,  zviiL  31,  xxiv. 
-35,  37;  Act*  iii.  Mi  xiii.  37:  Rom.  i.  x,  xrl.  26). 
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according  to  their  nature,  a  body  of  "Sacred  Scriptuiw" 
(Rom.  i.  2.  U  Tim.  iii.  i6),  or.  with  the  omission  of  the 
unnecessarj-  because  well-understood  adjective,  by  way  of 
eminence,  "the  Scriptures",  "the  Scripture".  "Scripture", 
(Mat.  xxii.  29,  Jno.  x.  35,  I  Peu  ii.  6).  For  employment  in 
this  designation,  either  of  the  substantives,  ypa^ij  ur  ypdfi/ia, 
would  apjwrcntly  have  been  available;  although  01  course 
with  slightly  differing  suggestions  arising  from  the  differing 
implications  of  the  foniis  and  the  respective  general  usages 
of  the  words.  In  Philo  and  Josephus  the  more  usual  of  the 
twu  in  this  application  is  ypd/tiia,  or,  to  speak  more  ex- 
actly, tpdytnata, —  for  although  ypdtifM  is  sometimes  in 
later  Greek  so  employed  in  the  singular"  it  is  in  the  plural  that 
this  term  most  properly  denotes  that  congeries  of  alpha- 
betical signs  which  constitutes  a  Ijook  (cf.  Latin,  literac). 
In  tlie  New  Testament  on  the  contrary,  this  form  is  rare. 
The  coni])lete  j)hrasc.  Upa  ypdiiiiara,  which  is  found  also 
both  in  Josephus  (c.  g.  Atttt.  proem.  3;  iii.  7,  5;  x.  10,  4; 
xiii.  5,  8)  and  in  Philo  {<■.  g.,  De  Vita  Mays.  i.  2,  Lcgat.  ad 
Caium,  29)  occurs  in  II  Tim.  iii.  15  as  the  current  title  of 
the  Sacred  Books,  freighted  with  all  its  implications  as 
such,  or  rather  with  those  implications  emphasized  by  its 
anarthrous  employment,  and  particularly  adverted  to  in 
the  immediate  context  (verse  16).'"  Elsewhere  in  the 
New  Testament,  however,  ypdnftafa  scarcely  occurs  as 
a  designation  of  Scripture.  In  Jno.  v.  47,  "But  if  ye  believe 
not  his  (Moses')  writings,  how  shall  ye  believe  my  (Jesus') 

'Strabo.  Geog.  i  7.  "Hecstaeui  IcTt  a  ypififia  bclicred  10  be  hif 
from  bis  oliicr  ypa^q."  Callimachu*.  Eptgr.  stxir.  4,  "Plaio'i 
■th  mpi  Vv;($i  ypaiifta".  In  tlie  Oiurch  Fathers  *&  6tZor 
(or  Upov)  ypiinim  oecuni  frequently  for  "Holy  ScriplUTe,"  e.  g. 
Greg.  ThaunuK.  m  Oris,  oral,  fantg.  VI.  ad  fin.;  Epiphan.  Adv.  H»r, 
Til,  ii.  (Ixxx.  A.) :  Cyr.  Al,  Epistula  so  (formerly  44) :  in  Cyr.  Al. 
De  Adver.  p.  44,  the  N.  T.  Is  ihct^i-  ypdnfta:  in  Etis.  h.  t.  x.  4^it, 
rStv  TtTtapm  rfwyytXiW  to  ypo^i^    '»  'he  Gospel*,  etc. 

"H.  Holi/mann  atcordirigly  accurately  comments  on  lliis  pauBRc: 
"The  writer  iharex  the  Jewish  view  of  ihe  purely  supernatural  origin 
of  Scripture  in  it*  itriciest  form,  accor<ting  to  which  'theopneiistte'  b 
ucribe^  directly  to  the  Scripture!,**    {N.  T.  Thfolog'n  n.  361). 
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weirds  ^"  to  be  sure  vit  must  needs  hesitate  hcfore  we  n- 
,^llse  lo  give  to  tt  this  its  ntosi  jircgnant  sense,  especially 
Since  there  apiK-ars  to  be  an  implication  present  that  it  would 
be  more  reprehensible  to  refuse  trust  to  these  "writings"  of 
'Moms  than  to  the  "words"  of  Jesus  Htntsdf.     But  on  the 
ivbolc,  the  tendency  of  the  most  recent  exegesis  to  sec  ia 
"his  writings"  here  litttc  more  than  another  way  of  saying' 
"''what  he  wrote,"  seems  justified.    The  only  other  passage  I 
n^hich  can  come  into  consideration  is  Jno.  vii.  15.  "How 
knoweth   this  niaii    fpditfuna.  not    having    learned?"   in 
which  some  commentators  still  see  a  reference  to  "the    Upk 
ypttft/iaTa   (II  Tim.  iii.  15)  from  which  the  Jewish  ypai*- 
tiaTtis    derived  their  title"  (Th.  Zalin.  Binlnlung.  ii.  99). 
Most  readers,  however,  doubtless  will  agree  that  "letters" 
in  general  are  more  naturally  meant  (cf.  Acts  xx^■i.  24  and 
Meyer's  judicious  note)."  Practically,  therefore,  yfidttpais 
eliminated;  and   ypa^,    Tpo^''.  in  their  varied  uses,  re- 
main the  sole  terms  cmpIoyc<l  in  the  New  Testameiu  in  the 
'sense  of  "Scripture",  "Scriptures". 

This  term,  in  singular  or  plural,  occurs  in  the  N'cw  Testa- 
ment some  fifty  times  (Gospels  twenty-three,  .Acts  se\*eri, 
Catholic  Epistles  six,  Paul  fourteen)  and  in  e^-ery  case  bear*' 
the  technical  sense  in  which  it  refers  to  the  Scriptures  by 
way  of  eminence,  the   Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament.] 
This  statemeni  requires  only  such  moditicalion  as  is  in*^ 
volved  in  noting  that  from  II  Pet.  iii.  16  (cf.  I  Tim.  v.  18)  it 
becomes  apparent  that  the  New  Testament  writers  were 
I)crfcctly  aware  that  the  term  "Scripture"  in  its  high  sense, 
was  equally  applicable  to  their  own  writings  as  to  the  booki 
Included  in  the  Old  Testament:  or,  to  be  more  precise, 
that  it  included  within  itself  along  with  the  writings' which 

,^  "  For  the  currency  ot  ttiU  aensr.  <f.  C.  Millissn,  Stiettiom  from  lH» 
Greek  Papyri,  p,  58,  where  cotniaenling  on  ihe  phraic  ^^  liorof  yp*f^ 
fMfM,  he  remarks:  "The  phrsse  occurs  in  countless  papyrus  diKuiiKnu 
.wrilt^n  either  in  whole  or  in  part  hy  a  *ctihc  oti  behalf  ol  the  'unlcttcral' 
author,  Cf.  the  ufc  of  the  cor  respond  iiig  adjective  ttypoftfiaivt  in 
.\c\%  iv,  ij  (cf.  Jo.  vii.  ts,  Ac  xxvL  24)  ='unaciiiuiiiteij  with  liter- 
ature i>r  Itabhiiiical  IcamiiiK'." 
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constituted  the  Old  Testament  those  also  which  they  were 
producing,  as  sliaring  with  the  Old  Testament  books  the 
high  functions  of  the  authoritative  written  word  of  God." 
No  modification  nccrls  to  be  nude  fur  the  benefit  of  tlic  few 
[rassaftcs  in  which  words  are  adduced  as  Scriptural  which 
are  not  easily  ideniilied  in  the  Okl  Tcatament  text.'*  The 
only  passages  which  conie  strictly  under  consideration  here 
a.it  Jno.  %*ii.  38  and  Jas.  iv.  5,  to  which  may  be  added  as, 
essentially  of  the  same  kind  (although  the  term  ypa^i 
does  not  occur  in  connection  with  theiu).  I  Cor.  ii.  9,  and 
Lk.  ix.  49.  It  is  enough  to  remark  as  to  these  passages  that, 
however  difficult  it  may  be  to  identify  with  certainty  the 
passa^s  referred  to,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Old 
Testament  passages  were  in  min<l  and  were  intended  to 
be  referre<l  to  in  every  case  (see  Mayor  on  Jas.  iv,  5,  and  ef. 
Lightfoot  on  I  Cor.  ii.  9,  Wcstcott  on  Jno.  vii.  38,  Godet 
on  Lk.  xi.  4q).  In  twenty  out  of  the  fifty  instances  in 
which  T/w0^.  ypa^ai  occur  in  the  New  Testament,  it 
is  the  plural  form  which  is  employed :  and  in  all  these 
cases  except  two  the  article  is  present. — al  fpa^al  the 
well-known  Scriptures  of  the  Jewish  people,  or  rather  of 
tlte  writer  and  his  readers  alike.  The  two  exceptions, 
moreover,  are  exceptions  in  appearance  only,  since  in 
both  cases  adjectival  definitions  are  present,  raising  tpa4>a[ 
to  the  same  height  to  which  the  article  would  have  elevated 
it.  and  giving  it  the  value  of  a  proper  name  (ypa^l  arfiai, 
Ra  i.  2.  here  first  in  extant  literature:  ypa^i  irpo^>)T«af* 
Ro.  xvi.  26).  The  singular  form  occurs  some  thirty  limes, 
and  likewise  with  the  article  in  every  instance  except  tlicse 
four:  John  xix.  37  'another  Scripture";  II  Tim.  iii.  16  'every 

"On  die  aignlflcance  of  ihc  plural  at  ypa^  in  a  Pet.  iM.  16.  »" 
fcctow.  p,  sj8l  TTierc  i»  no  jutlificaiion  for  aucniptine  to  lower  the  high 
implicaiioQ  at  the  term  her*  (e.  b.  Hwllicr,  Spilta.  Mayor  in  loc,  LaiM 
Dofl.  of  Sa(rt4  Scriflure.  I.  p.  ail,  note).  The  inclusion  of  New 
Ycstament  book*  wiifain  the  caiti[ory  of  'Scriplur«*  i*  niincsM^  also 
bi  I  Tim.  V.  t8.  F.p,  Haraabat  iv.  14,  3  Oein.  Rom.  ii.  4,  and  in  the 
later  t'aihert  piisim.    It  n  as  early  a(  literary  Chrirtianiiy. 

'See  them  in  Hiihn.  Dit  aUUtiam^ntliehen  Cilau,  37a 
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Scripture',  or  'all  Scripiwre':  I  Pet.  ii.  6  *il  b  contained  in 
Scripture';  II  Pet.  i.  20  'no  prophecy  of  Scripture'.     Here 
too    the    exceptions,    obviously,    are    only    apparent,    the 
noun  being  detinite  in  e%'ery  case  whether  by  the  effect 
of  its  adjunct,  or  as  the  result  of  its  use  as  a  quasi-proper- 
namc.     The  distribution  of  the  singular  and  plural  forms 
is  perhaps  worth  noting.     In  Acts  the  singular  (3)  and 
plural  (4)  occur  with  almost  equal  frequency:  the  plural 
prevails  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  (Mat.  plural  only;  Mk. 
plural  J  to  1 ;  Lk.  3  to  1).  while  the  sii^^lar  prevails  in  the 
rest  of  the  New  Testament  ( Jno.  1 1  to  i ;  James  3  to  i ;  Peter 
3  to  I,  Paul  9  to  s).    In  the  Gospels,  the  plural  form  oc- 
curs exclusively  in  Matthew,  prevailingly  in  Mark  and  Luke, 
and  rarely  in  John,  of  whom  the  singular  is  characteristic. 
The  usage  of  the  Gospels  in  detail  is  as  follows:  «*  ypa^i 
Mt  xxi.  42,  xxii.  29,  xxvi.  34,  56,  Mk.  xii.  24.  xix.  49, 
Lk.  xxiv.  27,  32.  45,  Jno.  v.  39:    4    7/"'*'?'    Mk.  xii.  10. 
Lk.  iv.  21.  Jno.  ii.  22.  vii.  38,  42,  x.  35,  xiJi.  18,  xvii.  12,  xix. 
24,  28,  36,  XX.  9;  anarthrous  ypa^  Jno.  xix.  37  (but  with 
Mpa  ).  No  distinction  is  traceable  between  the  us^re  of  the 
Evangelists  themselves  and  that  of  the  Lord  as  reported  by 
them.  Matthew  and  Mark  do  not  on  their  own  account  use 
the  tenn  at  all.  but  only  report  it  as  used  by  our  Lord : 
Luke  and  John  on  the  other  hand  it  occurs  not  only  in  re-' 
ports  of  our  Lord's  sayings  (Lk.  iv.  21.  Jno.  %'.  39.  vii.  38.  iv.^ 
2>  X.  35,  viii.  18,  xvii.  12).  and  of  the  sayings  of  others  (1 
xxiv.  33).  but  also  in  the  narrative  of  the  Evangelists  (Lk. 
xxiv.  27,  45.  Jno.  ii.  22.  xix.  24,  xix.  28.  36,  37.  xx.  9). 
To  our  Lord  is  ascribed  the  use  indifferently  of  the  plural, 
(Mat.  xxi.  42,  xxii.  49,  xxvi.  54,  56,  Mk.  xii.  24,  xiv.  4^ 
Jno.  v.  39)  and  the  singular  ( Mk.  xii.  10.  Lk.  iv.  21 .  Jno.  %-iiJ 
38,  42.  X.  35.  xiii.  18.  xvii.  12),  and  that  in  all  the  forms  of^ 
application  in  which  the  term  occurs  in  the  Gospels.    So  far 
as  His  usage  of  the  term  "Scripture"  is  concerned.  01 
Lord  is  represented  by  the  Evangelists,  thus,  as  occuf 
precisely  the  same  standpoint  and  employing  precisely  tl 
same  forms  of  designation,  with  precisely  the  same  impli- 
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'citions,  which  charactcriited  the  devout  Jewish  usage  of 

His  day,    "Jesus",  says  B.  Weiss,  therefore,  with  substantial 

Ktruth,  "acknowledged  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament 

in'lheir  entire  extent  and  their  complete  sacredness.     'The 

I  Scripture  cannot  be  broken".  He  says  (J'*"-  '^^  35'  ^^^l  forlh- 
Irith  fj^Founds  His  argument  upon  its  language"**. 
I    That  we  may  gather  the  precise  significance  of  ^Tpo^^, 
at    fpa^i,    as  a  designation  of  the  Scriptures,  it  will  be 
well  to  attend  .lomewhai  more  closely  to  the  origin  of  the 
■term  in  Greek  speech  and  to  the  implic3tion.H  it  gathered  to 
itself  in  its  application  to  literary  documents.    Its  history  in 
its  literary  application  docs  not  seein  to  have  been  precisely 
the  same  as  thai  of  its  congener,  fo  ypd/ifta,  ri  ypdnitara. 
UTpattfta  appears  to  have  become  current  first  in  this  rcfer- 
^eicc  as  the  appropriate  appellation  of  an  alphabetical  sign, 
and  to  have  grown  gradually  upward  from  this  lowly  em- 
Hploymcnt  to  designate  a  document  of  less  or  greater  extent, 
^because  such  documents  are  ultimately  made  up  of  alpha- 
betical signs.      Although,  therefore,  the  singular.  tA  7pa^- 
*M,  came  to  be  used  of  any  written  thing — from  a  simple 
alphabetical  character  up  to  complete  work.s,  or  even  unitary 
combinations  of  works,  like  the  Scriptures. — it  is  apparently 
when  applied  to  writings,  most  naturally  employed  of  brief 
■ipieccs  like  short  inscriptions  or  proverbs,  or  to  the  shorter 
portions  of  documents  such  as  the  clauses  of  treaties,  and  the 

"Dw  Ubin  Sttu.  r,  441-442.  E-  T.  11.  6a<3.    Cf.  Haupt.  Dit  alltett. 
Cilatt  W  d.  virr  Evang.  pp.  303,  301-2:  "Wc  recognite  first  what  no 

»toubt  scarcely  r«ioir«  proof,  that  Jews  treats  the  Old  Testament 
in  ill  entirety  m  tlic  Word  of  God.  Down  to  the  tmallest  letter  and 
moM  canial  word  (Mt  v.  18;  Jno.  x.  34)  it  i»  to  Him  truth,  and  thai, 
rtliitious  troth."  "An  isolated  exprcstion  of  precisely  the  book  most 
inbjective  in  its  chamctcr  in  the  whole  canon  ii  made  use  ol  and 
tipplieil  as  mcctiiiR  ilic  case."  Cf.  also  Franke.  Das  Alt-Ttst.  bt% 
lahan.  pp.  46.  4?;  It.  Hollitnann,  .V.  T.  Theologir.  I.  115.  45;  P. 
Gennrich,  Der  Kampf  uin  die  Schrifl,  &c.  1808,  p.  72:  "In  this  latc- 
Jcwi»h,  wholly  tinhisiorical  tradition,  Jesus  himself  and  the  oldest 
Christian  author*  were  brought  up;  for  them  ihe  whole  Old  Tettamenl 
^-literature  is  already  inspired  (0<6irvtv<rroi  2  Tim,  iii.  16).  every 
Hpord.  even  those  of  the   Psalms  and  of  the  Historical   Books,  an 
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tik*: ;  alUioufch  it  h  also  used  of  tbose  longer  formal  scaioni 
of  literary  works  wliicli  are  ntore  coinnioiily  designated  tech- 
nically "Books".  It  is  rather  the  plural,  rtk  ypdi»t*aTa,  whicfa 
seeni!«  to  suggest  itself  most  readily  not  only  for  extended 
treatises,  but  indeed  for  complete  documents  of  all  kinds. 
When  so  employed,  the  plural  fonn  is  accordingly  not  to  be 
pressed.  Such  a  phrase  as  "Moses"  ypdiifiara"  (Jno.  v.  47) 
for  exaniple.  need  not  imply  that  Moses  wrote  more  tlian  one 
"work";  it  would  rather  mass  whatever  'writings'  of  Moses 
arc  in  mintl  into  a  single  'writing',  and  would  most  naturally 
mean  just.  say.  "the  Pentateuch".  Such  a  phrase  as  UpA 
ypdfifiaTa  (II  Tim.  iii.  15),  again,  need  not  bring  Ihe  Old 
Tcstanwnt  bonkit  before  our  contemplation  in  their  plurality, 
as  a  "Divine  library"';  but  more  probably  conceives  them 
together  in  the  mass,  as  constituting  a  single  sacred  docu- 
ment, thought  of  as  a  unitary  whole.  On  the  other  hand. 
fpa^i/i,  in  its  lilerarj-  application,  seems  lo  have  sprung 
somewhat  lightly  across  the  intervening  steps,  to  designate 
which  fpdiAiut  \s  most  appropriately  used,  and  to  have  been 
carried  at  once  over  from  the  'writing'  in  the  sense  of  the 
script  to  the  'writing'  in  the  sense  of  the  scripture  or  docu- 
ment. Although  therefore  it  of  course  exhibits  more  ap- 
plications parallel  with  those  of  v^cf^Ma  than  of  any 
other  term,  its  true  synonymy  in  its  higher  literary  use 
is  rather  with  such  terms  as  ^  tf/,SX«  (to  ^t^Xlov)  and 
<J  X^Toe,  in  common  with  which  it  most  naturally  designates 
a  complete  literary  piece,  whether  "Treatise"  or  "Book". 
Kach  of  these  terms,  of  course,  preserx-es  in  all  its  applica- 
tions something  of  the  flavor  of  the  primitive  conception 
which  was  bound  up  with  it.  When  thought  of  from  the 
material  point  of  view,  as,  so  to  say.  so  much  paper,  or,  to 
speak  more  respectfully,  from  the  point  of  sight  of  its  extent, 
a  literary  work  was  apt  therefore  to  be  spoken  as  a  fiiff\ot 
(  0i8\(ov  ).  When  thought  of  as  a  rational  product,  thought 
presented  in  %vords.  it  was  apt  to  be  spnkcn  of  as  a  Xayw, 
Intermediate  between  the  two  stood  yp'^^'i  (7p(>f>MA)  wliicIi 
was  apt  to  come  to  the  lips  when  the  work  was  thought  of 
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as,  so  to  speak,  so  much  'writit^*.  As  between  the  two 
(eniis.  ypa^'n  and  ypd/iita.  Dr.  Wcstcott  (on  Jno.  v.  47) 
suggests  that  ibc  latter  'itiarks  rather  the  specific  form.*  the 
former  "the  scope  of  tlie  record';  and  this  seems  so  far  jiist 
that  to  ypa/t/ta  there  dings  a  strong  flavor  of  the  'letters* 
of  which  the  dDCtimetit  is  made  up,  while  fpa^'^  lookS 
rather  to  ihc  completeness  of  the  'scripture*.  To  both 
alHce  so  much  of  the  implication  of  specific  form  cttngs 
85  to  lend  them  naturally  to  national  and  legislative  em- 
ployment with  the  implication  of  the  "certa  scriptio".'* 
To  put  the  general  matter  in  a  nut-shell,  /StfXo?  {fftffXtov) 
ntay  perhaps  be  said  to  be  the  more  exact  word  for  the 
'book' ;  ypat^n  {7W'*»a )  for  the  "tlocument*  inscribed  in  the 
'book*;  Xayo^  for  the  "treatise'  which  the  "doaiment'  re- 
cords; while  as  between  ypa^  and  ypdntia,  ypdnfia,  preserv- 
ing the  stronger  material  flavor,  gravitates  somewhat  tO> 
wards  ffiffkoi  (fifffkiOf)  while  ypa4>V  looks  somewhat 
upwards  towards  \6yo^.  When  in  the  development  of  the 
publishers'  trade,  tlie  "grcat-book-system"  of  making  books 
gave  way  for  the  purposes  of  convenience  to  the"!imaII-book- 
syslem",  and  long  works  came  to  be  broken  up  into  "Books", 
each  of  which  constituted  a  'volume'."  these  "Books" 
atached  to  themselves  this  whole  series  of  designations  and 
were  called  alike. — in  each  case  with  its  own  appropriate 
implications —  0iff\ot,  (fftffKia).  ypatfiai  {ypdiAftara)  and 
\iyoi:  ffiffKoi  {^t0\ia)  twcause  each  book  was  written 
on  a  separate  roll  of  p.'ip)'rus  and  constituted  one  'paper'  or 
'volume' ;  ypa^ai  (ypdy^ttara)  because  each  book  was  a 
separate  duciuucnt,  a  distinct  "scripture';  and  \6yot  because 
each  book   was  a  distinct   'discourse'  or  rational  work. 

"Wt  meet  ihe  two  wordi  in  a  single  conttxi  in  Slrnbo,  Geog.  I.  ^ 
(Ed.  Didot,  p.  5.  line  50,  stq.)  where  we  are  told  that  Hecaiaeus  "left 
t  ypoftfM  which  i»  hclieveit  to  be  hit  t(  SXXtf^  aCrAu  ypa^^." 
Hece  ypiiipa  ippearx  to  be  tucd  where  ihc  mind  i»  on  the  conctvtt 
object.  I'liI  ypa^<7  where  il  rests  rather  on  the  contents:  that  is, 
ypatifM  tecmi  lo  reach  down  tow.iMh  piffXiK  {0tff\ior),  ypa^^  up> 
wtrds  towards  A»y«t.  Dots  the  BiE>i:ulat  ypa^^  hear  here  a  plural  or 
'collective"  tense   (L^tin  vcrtinn:  ex  ceteris  ejus  scriptit^ V- «■/<       ' 

"C/.  Birt,  Dai  amiike  Bachwesen,  4?9. 
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Smaller  sections  than  these  "Books"  were  properly  C2l 
vtptvj^A,  Tovovf,  xvpla,  tpdntuiTa  (which  last   is   the   ap- 
propriate word  for  'clauses'),  but  very  seldom  if  ever  in 
classics,  tpa^m.*'' 

The  current  seoses  of  these  se\'eral  tenns  are  of  court? 
more  or  less  reflected  as  tliey  occur  tii  the  pag?s  of  the  New 
Testament.  In  the  case  of  some  of  tlrcm,  tlie  New  Testa- 
ment usage  simply  continues  that  of  profane  Greek;  in  the 
case  of  others,  new  implications  enter  in  which,  while  not 
«n]K:rscdin{;,  profoundly  modify  their  fundamental  sig- 
niScance;  in  yet  other  cases,  there  is  a  development  of  ttsage 
bc>'0nd  what  is  traceable  in  profane  Greek.  The  passages 
in  which  two  or  more  of  the  temis  in  question  arc  brought 
together  are.  naturally,  especially  instructive.  When  we 
read,  for  example,  in  Lk.  iii.  4  seq.  Ik  yeypairrai  cv  fflffK^ 
\4ytov  'tiaatou  tov  w^o^^tow,  w<r  ijerteive  at  oncc  that 
what  is  quoted  is  a  body  ot  Xo'701  which  are  found  in  written 
form  (  ypa^  :  cf.  I  Cor.  xv.  54.  o  X<>70«  o  yeyfia/t/i''^) 
in  a  0lffKo<i :  the  0{ff\oi  is  the  volume  which  contains  the 
ipa^^,  which  conveys  or.  perhaps  better,  records  the  X*Trw. 
So  again  when  we  read  in  Lk.  iv.  17  sq.  that  there  was  de- 
livered to  our  Lord  the  0i0\{ov  of  Isaiah,  on  opening  which 
he  found  the  rivov,  where  a  given  thing  ^k  ycypafiitnov, 
and  then  closing  the  fftffXioy  he  remarked  ^  7f>'>^')  i^vrr 
is  fulhllcd  in  your  ears,  we  perceive  that  the  0t0\Cov  is  the 
concrete  volume — a  thing  to  be  handled,  opened  and  do 
(c/.  Rev.  ii.  3, 4,  5,  x.  8.  xx.  12),  the  manner  of  opening  am 
closing  being  of  course  unrolling  and  rolling  (Kev.  vi.  14/ 
cf.  Heb.  xii.  2,  x.  7.  Birt.  Das  antike  Buchwesen,  116)  ;  and 
that  the  tP'"f»ii  is  the  docxunent  written  in  this  fitff\{ov: 
while  the  various  parts  of  this  •fpa<^f>  are  formally  rowot, 
or  when  attention  is  directed  to  their  essential  quality  as 
sharers  in  the  authority  of  the  whole,  tpa^i  {cf.  Acts 
i.  16.  "The  7/»a'H  which  the  Holy  Spirit  spake  through 
the  mouth  of"  the  writer). 

"Cf.,  however,  Eur.  Hiff.  1311,  where  Phwdra  it  said  10  have  wril-_ 
ten  ^vSttt  ypa^ot  wliich  may  mnn  "false  statements". 
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As  might  be  inferred  from  these  examples,  ffiffXoi  and 
/iiffkuip  retain  in  the  New  Testament  their  currcm  signifi- 
cations in  profane  Greek.  Their  application  to  sacred  rather 
than  to  secular  books  in  no  way  modified  their  general 
sense.'"  It  brought,  however,  to  them  a  richness  of  association 
which  prepared  the  way  for  that  pregnant  cmploynient  of 
tlicm — beginning  not  indeed  in  the  New  Testament  but  in 
even  earher  Hellenistic  writings— to  designate  in  its  simple 
ibsoluteness  the  sacred  volume,  from  which  ultimately  our 
common  tenn  "The  Bible"  is  supposed  to  have  descended.'" 
Throughout  the  New  Testament  the  ffld\t>i  or  diffkiov  when 
applied  to  literar>-  entities  is  jiisi  the  "volume",  that  is 
to  say.  the  concrete  object,  the  "Ixiok"  in  the  handle- 
able  sense.  When  we  read  of  the  (ffft^?  of  the  words 
of  Isaiah  (Lk.  iii.  4),  or  of  Moses  (Mk.  xii.  26)  or  of 
the  Psalms  (Lk.  xx.  42,  Acts  i.  20)  or  of  the  Prophets,  i.  e,, 
of  the  Twelve  "Minor  Prophets"  (Acts  vii.  42),  the  meaning 
is  simply  that  each  of  these  writings  or  collections  of  writ- 
ings formed  a  single  volume.'"  Similarly  when  wc  read  of 
the  $t^lov  of  Isaiah  (Lk.  iv.  17)  or  of  the  Law  (Gal,  iii. 
10).  what  is-  me,int  in  each  case  is  the  volume  formed  by  the 
document  or  documcnti  named.    The  Gospel  of  John  (Jno- 

'They  may,  of  courte,  be  applied  eveti  in  profane  Greek  to  "lacred" 
book).  Tims  a  maifical  forrtiiiln  ainonK  the  Oxyrhynchui  Papyri 
(Grenfell  &  Hunt.  OjtyrkyHchiis  Papyri,  vi.  p.  100,  &c.)  represent* 
itielf  as  an  ivrlypaifiov  Ufiiit  fii0}^u. 

"  a:  fiipXoi  (=D'??B!?  )  used  absolutely,  tor  the  Old  Tcwamcnt 
u  a  whole,  occur*  in  Dan.  ix.  a  (ef.  Driver  in  lot.).  "H  pifiXat  abso- 
lutely for  the  Old  Teitamcnt  at  a  whole  occurs  firn,  appnTemly,  in 
the  Lttler  of  Aristeat  %  316  <e/.  Thackeray,  Jrunth  QiMrUriy  Revietu, 
April,  1903.  p.  301).  Ti  ffiffX^  abtohiicly  of  the  Old  Ttsiamenl  »  a 
whole  apparently  occurs  first  in  3  Clem.  xiv.  2  (ef.  Lighifooi  in  loco). 
It  has  been  customary  lo  say  that  from  the  linic  of  ChrysoMom  (Htm. 
9  JN  Colost.,  Horn,  to  in  CtnfSJn)  ra  fiiffXia.  iKCur*  absolutely  for 
(he  Scriptures  as  a  whole  Uf.  Saicer.  Thtsour.  EecUt.  I.  68y,  i5g6: 
Reus*.  Hist,  of  the  Nrw  Ttitamrnl.  §  320.  E.  T.,  p.  326).  This  usage 
is  already  found,  however,  in  Clement  Alex,  and  in  Origen  (ed. 
Lommaltth.  i.  607)-  On  the  general  subject  sec  the  detached  note  at  the 
end  of  this  article  on  the  terms  "Bible".  'Holy  Bible"  (page  sflS). 

"Cf.  Birt,  Das  anlitr  Buchvitten,  47S-481,  and  ctpecially  Jerome, 
Pntf.  Ptal.  and  E^  ad  Mantt.  ai  cilcd  by  Bin. 
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XX.  30,  xxi  25)  and  the  Book  of  Revelation  (Rev.  i.  11, 
xxii.  7.  9.  10.  18,  19)  are  spt'ken  of  as  each  a  jSwSX*** 
again  because  each  existed  in  separation  as  3  concrete  uni^. 
Accordingly  j9i1i3Xm  are  things  which  may  be  burned  (Acts 
xix.  19) ;  ^ff>Ua,  things  which  may  be  sprinkled  (Heb.  ix. 
19)  or  carried  about  (11  Tim.  iv.  13).  and  may  be  made  of 
parchment  (H  Tint.  iv.  13).  The  Book  of  Life  presented 
itself  to  the  imaipnation  as  a  volume  in  which  names  may 
be  inscribed  (ySZ/SX**,  Phil,  iv.3,  Rev.  iij.  5,xx.  15;  ^0Kio». 
Rev.  xiii.  8,  xvii,  8.  xx.  12,  xxi.  27)  ;  the  Book  of  Destiny  as 
a  volume  in  which  is  set  down  what  is  to  come  to  pass  ( fi*^ 
\(tf9,  Heb.  X.  7.  Rev.  v.  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  8,  9,  x.  8).  There 
is  no  essential  dirTcrence  in  fundamental  implication  when  in 
Mt.  xix.  7,  Mk.  X.  4  fitffKiov  is  used  for  a  "bill"  of  di- 
vorcement, or  in  Mt.  i.  i .  fflffXav,  under  tlie  influence  of  the 
LXX,  is  employed  of  a  genealogical  register.  In  both  in- 
stances it  would  be  understood  that  the  document  in  question 
occupied  a  separate  piece  of  papyrus  or  parclmient  and  waa 
tliercforc  an  entire  "|>aper". 

There  is  a  much  more  marked  cnhancenKnt  of  sense  ap- 
parent in  the  New  Testament  use  of  X<l70f.  In  Acts  i.  I.  to  be 
sure,  it  occurs  in  the  simple  classical  sense  of  "Book" :  Luke 
merely  points  to  his  Gospel  as  "the  first  Book"  of  an  exten- 
ded historical  treatise  of  which  Acts  is  "the  second  Book" ; 
and  there  is  no  implication  of  deeper  meaning.  The  ordin- 
ary usage  of  \iyiK,  however,  in  the  New  Testament,  is  to 
express,  in  accordance  with  its  employment  in  the  Old 
Testament  of  the  Prophetic  word.  the.  or  a,  revelation  from 
Gorl,  with  no,  or  a  very  indistinct,  reference  to  a  written 
form,  TTic  Divine  Word  was.  however,  in  the  hands  of  the 
New  Testament  writers  in  a  written  form  and  allusion  to  this 
could  not  always  fail.  In  passages  like  Jno.  xv.  25, 1  Cor.  xv, 
54.  the  Xoyov  that  is  cited  is  distinctly  declared  to  be  written; 
"that  the  \oyw  may  Ix:  fullillcd  tliat  is  written  in  their 
Law":  "then  shall  come  to  pass  the  >^7«  that  is  written"; 
and  with  these  there  may  be  connected  such  passages  as  Jno. 
xii.  38.  (c/.  Lk.  iv.  6)  :  "that  the  word  of  Isaiali  the  prophet 


might  be  fulfilled",  since,  although  it  is  not  expressly  stated, 
this  X07W  too  was  in  the  hands  of  the  New  Testament 
writers  in  a  written  form.  In  this  usage  ^070?  is  a  par- 
ticular passage  of  Scripture  viewed  as  a  divine  declara- 
ation.  In  Mat.  xv.  6  (if  this  reading  he  accepted).  Mk.  vii. 
13  (cf.  Jno.  X.  35.  V.  38.  Rom.  xiii.  9.  Gal.  v.  14)  in  accord- 
ance with  a  familiar  usage  (cf.  Ex.  xxxiv.  28,  01  2£ta 
XijM- ),  the  specific  reference  is  to  a  divine  commandment; 
but  this  comjtiandmcnt  is  thrown  up  in  sharp  contrast  with 
"tradition"  and  is  thought  of  distinctly  as  a  written  one.  It 
is  only  in  a  passage  like  II  Pet.  i.  19  that  \iyov  comes  to 
mean  the  entire  Old  Testament,  after  the  fashion  of  Philo."* 
with  the  emphasis  upon  its  divine  character:  that  by  "the 
prophetic  word"  here  is  meant  not  the  prophetic  portion  of 
Scripture  but  the  Scriptures  as  a  whole,  conceived  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  nature  as  "prophetic",  that  is  to  say 
as  a  body  of  revelation,  is  made  plain  by  the  subsequent  con* 
text,  where  this  prophecy  is  defined  by  the  cxcgetical  geni- 
tive as  just  that  prophecy  which  is  Scripture -TaoawpoifftyTtia 
tfiai^t).  Thus  X070S,  under  the  influence  of  the  Old 
Testament  usnge  of  the  "Word  of  Jehovah."  comes  to  mean 
in  the  New  Testament  specifically  a  divine  revelation,  and  is 
applied  to  the  Old  Testament  to  designate  it,  as  written  in  the 
Books  which  constitute  it.  the  revealed  Word  of  Ood." 

The  Xo^OT,  iiow.which  was  contained  in  the  (fli'/tfXoc  {ffi0- 
Xiov  )  (Lk.  iii.  4),  and  of  course  contained  in  it  only  in 
written  fonn.  w.is.  naturally,  conceived,  as  truly  by  the 
New  Testament  writers  as  by  Greek  writers  in  general,  as 
a  7/ja^^,  (or  in  the  plural  yfiaif>a().  There  seems  to  Ijc  no 
reason  inherent  in  the  case,  accordingly,  why  ypa^  should 

"■£.  n-  Dt  Planlat.  Not,  a8.  Mangcy  I.  347:  "The  prophetic  word 
(4  wpo^ifTtNm  Xoyot  ^  stems  10  dignify  the  number  four  often 
diroughoul  ili«  r^ftoStalei't,  nnd  especially  in  tlic  cai>lo|t>M  o(  (be 
creation  of  the  universe." 

"This  idea  is  siill  more  cmphaticall}'  expressed  by  the  kindred  term 
Uyia,  Rom  iii,  i.  (f.  Hcb.  v.  ij.  Mti  vii.  jS.  the  nifrcol  o«  of  which 
in  this  sense  by  Philo  is  adverted  to  above  (p.  $63,  note  6).  See 
TI14  Prtlbyietian  and  Rrformtd  Review  for  April  1900.  pp.  317  »q- 
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not  occur  in  the  New  Testament  in  its  simple  classical  sense! 
of  a  "Tiratise"  or  (  as  Xvyot  Joes,  Acts  i.  i)  of  a  "Book") 
or  formal  division  of  a  treatise.     I(  may  very  properly  be! 
considered  therefore  merely  an  accident  that  no  instances 
are  found  in  the  New  Tcstamcni  of  this  general  usage  of  the 
term  without  further  implications.'*    It  so  occurs  in  Jose- 
phus  (Anit.  III.  viii.    lo:  IV.  vtii.  44.  of  books  of  his  own) 
and  in  Phtio  (De  Sontniis,  ad  tnit..  'H  ftiv  oSo  wpi  ravr^ 
ypa^   vtftmxt — 1.  ..•.,  the  preceding  Book  of   ihe  Treatise 
in  hand)  ;  ami  it  is  rcjieatedly  uscil  in  the  LXX  to  designate 
any   piece  of   writing  {cf.  II  Chron.  ii.  li,  Nch.  vit.  64. 
Danl.  V.  I.  H  Mace  xiv.  32,  48).    In  point  of  fact,  however, 
fpa4ir,    (tpa^i  )  a|>pcars  in  the  New  Testament  only  in 
its  application  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  only  in  its 
high  technical  significance  of  "Scripture"  by  way  of  emi- 
nem'c.      It    n)»y    be    surmised    that    the    long-estahlishcd 
emplo>'ment  of  the  term  as  a  designation  of  the  Scriptures 
tended  to  withdraw  it  from  common  use  on  the  lips  of  those 
to  whom  these  Scriptures  were  a  thing  apart.    It  may  even 
seem  that  a  certain  tendency  is  observable  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment writers  to  distinguish  belween   ypa^n^  {ypa^i)  and 
•ypdftfta  (ypdniiaTa)  in  favor  of  the  former  as  the  technical 
designation  of  the  Scripture,  while  the  latter  i»  more  freely 
employed  for  general  uses.    Certainly  ypaniuira  occurs  oc- 
casionally   in   the    New    Testament    for   non-sacred   writ- 
ings   (Acts   xxviii.   21,  Lk.  xiii   6.  7)   and    for  sacred 
writings   indeed    but   without    stress   on   their   sacredness 
(Jno.  V.  47.    cf.  vii.    15),    while  it    is   only    rarely    met 
with  in  the  pregnant  sense  of  Scripture  (II  Tim.  iii.  15 
only)  and  then  only  in  an  established  phrase  which  may 
be  supposed   to   have   obtained   a   standing   of   its  own. 
There  seems  also  in  fpanfia  a  naturally  stronger  impli- 
cation   of    the    material    elements    of    the    script,    which 
may    have    formed    the    point    of    departure    for    a    de- 
predator)- employment  of  the  term  to  designate  the  ''mere 
letter"  as  distinguished  from  the  "spirit"  (c/.  Rom.  ii.  27, 
■C/.  Zalin,  Eittltimmg,  II,  99.  iVB,  note  la. 


"scbipture",  "the  scriptures" 
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09,  vij.  6,  II  Cor.  iii.  6,  7).    On  the  olher  hand  the  free  em- 
j^toyiiient  In-  later  Giristian  writers  of    tpa^'i.   tpa^l  of 
^^ecular  compositions,  and  of  Imih  ypdniAa  and  -fpdtifiaja  in 
C:  he  high  technical  sense  of  "Scripture",  so  far  militates 
^i^iist  the  supposition  tiiat  already  in  New  Testament  Gredc 
*:  lie  former  were  hardening  into  the  exclusive  technical 
«J  eiignations  of  "Scripture".     Meanwhile  the  simple   fact 
■-"^snains  lliat  in  the  New  Testament  while     tfidnfiaja    is 
L:x*ie<i  freely,  an<i  with  a  single  exception  exclusively,  with- 
er tit    implication    of    sacrediicss,    ipa^    ^nd    ypa^i   are 
employed  solely  as  technical  designations  of  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture and  take  their  color  in  all  their  occurrences  from  this 
'*  "i^rlier  plane  of  us>age.    Throughout  the  New  Testament  the 
TA»<*^»)     which  alone  is  in  (iue»Iion  is  conceived  as  rather 
tli«?     won!  of  the  Holy  Spirit  than  of  its  human  authors 
''•  ^*r>ugh  whom  merely  it  is  spoken  (Acts  i.  16).  and  is  there* 
'or^   ever  adduced  as  of  indefectible,  because  of  Divine, 
autliority. 

It  is  somewhat  reniarkaWe  that  even  on  this  high  plane 
***  its  technical  application,  in  which  it  designates  nothing 
•**-■*  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  tpa^'V  never  occurs  in  the  New 
^*?stament.  in  accordance  with  its  most  natural  and.  in 
'^^  classics,  its  most  fretjuent  sense  of  "Treatise",  as  a 
'^'"»Ti  to  describe  the  several  books  nf  which  the  Old  Tcsta- 
'*^^«ii  is  composed.    It  is  tempting,  no  doubt,  to  seek  to  give  it 

*  '  '^  st-nse  in  some  of  the  passages  where,  occurring  in  the  sin- 
^^'^ar.  it  yet  docs  not  appear  to  designate  the  Scriptures  as 

*  "^Vhole;  and  even  Dr.  Hort  seems  for  a  moment  almost 
^*^lined  to  yield  to  the  temptation."     It  is  more  tempting 

*  V*'    '•»  assume  that  behind  the  frequent  use  of  the  plural. 

*  ipa^i,  to  designate  the  Scriptures  as  a  whole,  there 
^*  a  previous  current  usage  by  which  each  Book  which 
'^'^rs  into  the  composition  of  these  Scriptures  was  desig- 
^'^d  by  the  singular  v  'tp'^4"h    In  no  single  passage  where 

^       singiilar    v    'fP'^^V    occurs,    however,    docs    it    seem 
\^^siblc  to  give  it  a  reference  to  the  Book  of  Scripture  to 
*  On  I  Pw.  ii.  6:  note  the  "probably". 
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which  the  appeal  is  made.  And  the  frequent  enip1o}-mmt 
in  profane  Grc«k  of  ypa^C  in  tho  plural  for  a  single  doca- 
ment^*  discunrnges  lite  assumplioii  that  it.  like  ri  fftffiJty 
has  reference,  when  used  as  a  designation  of  Scripture,  to 
its  composite  character  as  a  "Divine  Library".  It  is  true 
that  in  one  unique  passage,  II  PeL  iii.  i6,"  at  ypa^l  bean 
a  plural  signification.  But  the  items  of  which  this  plural 
is  formed,  as  the  grammatical  constniction  implies,  are  fxx 
"treatises"  (Hulhcr.  KtJhl)  biii  "passages"  (De  Wetle). 
Peter  says  that  the  unlearned  and  unstable,  of  course,  wrested 
the  hard  sayings  of  Paul's  letters,  as  tbcy  were  accustoraed 
to  wrest  tAv  Tmiv^  fpai^m,  i.  t.,  "the  other  Scriptural 
statciufiits",*"  due  reverence  (or  whicli  should  have  pro- 
tected thcin  from  sucli  treatment,  the  implication  being  that 
no  part  of  Scripture  was  safe  in  their  hands.  This  is 
a  sufficiently  remarkable  use  of  the  plural,  no  other  ex- 
ample of  which  occurs  in  the  New  Testament;  it  is,  how- 
ever, an  entirely  legitimate  use  of  the  plural"  and  in  its 

**£.  g.  d(  a  Inter,  Euripidn,  Ifh.  in  Tatr.  73s.  "l-ci  bun  give  tm  caib 
Id  ni«  lb»t  he  will  bear  rat  ypa^at  to  Atgo%" ;  tfh.  m  Aul.  363  t> 
line  of  doubtful  xcnuitinxis).  where  Aftamemnon  it  laid  lo  be  sccretlf 
deviling    JAAat    y^^ai :  '>f  a  book.  GeOTg.  Sync.  p.  16S     r^    ix    tw 

*  Uii  (he  nieiintflf;  uf  (hi)  pasMgc,  lee  Mpecially  Bigg,  in  he.,  and  cf. 
CbaM,  HaKinics',  R.  D..  Iii.  8ia 

"For  ypui^  in  the  sense  of  "s(ateinenU*',  cf.  Euripi  Hipp.  ijii. 
where  Pliaedr«  is  uid,  under  Ihe  fear  of  dUgrace.  to  have  written 
•ptt^Xt  ypa^at,.  probably  ool  a  "lying  tablet"  (ypa^'  in  JU 
singular  sense  as  in  tio(e  14  above)  tiu(  "(alic  statement*."  Cf. 
also  Philo,  De  Praem.  el  Poen.  11.  near  the  end  (Maiigej.  II,  <f8), 
where  he  distributes  the  con[eTits  of  the  Mcred  voliune  into  at  pqnii 
ypa^ui  and  a!  naff  tfwovoia*  iM.ijyopuu,  which  may  perhaps  be  taken 
as  "literal  statements"  and  "covert  allegories".  The  use  of  ypa^ 
in  the  sense  of  a  "pauage"  of  Scripture  it  found  in  Philo.  iba  LXX 
and  frequently  in  the  New  Testament  (see  below). 

"  Accordingly  ypa^iiu  is  quite  freely  used  by  Ihe  Chureh  Failiert 
of  a  plurality  of  passages  of  Scripture.  The  famous  words  in  Polyeary 
ad  Phil.,  xii.  I  are  probably  not  a  case  in  point:  nt  kis  Stril'liirit  diftum 
eit  here  apparently  refers  bnck  10  the  in  sacris  librii  which  just  pre- 
cedes them  and  not  forward  to  the  two  paiMge^  adduced  Fron 
Justin  nn,  however,  nunieroni  exBinpIei  present  themselves.  Cf.  t.  9. 
Justin,  Contn  Tiyfh.  65  {Otto.  p.  230) :  "And  Trypbo  said.  Being  im- 
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context  a  perfectly  natural  one,  which,  nevertheless,  just 
because  it  is  a  special  usage  determined  by  its  context,  Mands 
somewhat  apart  from  the  general  technical  use  of  ««*  fpa^ai 
to  designate  tlic  body  of  Scriptures  and  cannot  guide  us  to 
its  interpretation.  In  no  other  passage  where  04  ypa^i 
occurs  is  there  the  slightest  hint  that  its  plural  form  is  de- 
termined by  the  conception  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  congeries 
of  authoritative  passages;  this  interpretation  of  the  current 
plural  form  may  indeed  be  set  aside  at  once  as  outside  of 
the  possibilities  of  the  case. 

I  f  we  may  not  speak  quite  so  decisively  of  the  possibility  of 
the  plural  form  resting  on  a  conception  of  "the  Scriptures" 
as  made  up  of  a  collection  of  Books,  it  may  at  least  be 
said  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  New  Testament  use  of 
the  term  to  remove  the  general  untikclihood  of  that  con- 
struction of  it.  There  arc  indeed  two  or  tlirce  passages 
in  which  'ipaini  might  appear  at  first  sight  to  desig- 
nate a  body  of  documents.  Such  are,  for  example,  Rom, 
xvi.  26,  where  we  read  of  tpa^l  vpo<t>t]rtKal,  and 
especially  Mat,  xxvi.  56,  where  we  read  of  at  ypa4>al  tow 
trpo^ijraiv.  In  the  case  of  Rom.  xvi.  26,  however,  the  very 
natural  impression  that  here  we  have  mention  of  the  several 
books  which  constitute  the  second  of  the  sections  of  the  Jew- 
ish canon,  known  as  "The  Prophets",  is  almost  certainly  an 
error  (cf.  Vaughan  in  he).  It  is  verj-  unlikely  thai  the 
"prophetic  writings"  with  this  mention  of  which  this  epistle 
closes  are  any  other  than  the  "Holy  Scriptures"  of  the 
prophets  with  mention  of  which  it  opens  (Rom,  i.  2)  ;  and  it 
is  quite  clear  that  these  "Holy  Scriptures"  are  much  more 
inclusive  than  the  writings  of  the  second  section  of  the 
Jewish  canon. —  that  they  embrace  in  fact  the  entirety  of 

porluneit  by  so  many  Scriptures  (tS^  toaovruv  ypa^v)  I  do  not 
know  what  to  «y  about  ilie  Scripture  (7^4  ypm^)  which  hainh  said, 
according  lo  which  God  Myt  He  will  not  (civc  His  g^ory  (o  anolher." 
Again,  Cflui.  Tryph.  71  (Ouo.  p.  255,  (f.  note) :  Thfy  have  laken 
away  iroAXcit  y^M^t  (rum  the  LXX  irsnalation.  Again,  Cl«in.  Alex, 
Cohort,  aii  OfHUi.  14  ad  init.  (MiKne,  i  igsO),  "I  could  adduce  ^pwt 
^^o^f  nui  one  of  which  shall  pau  away," 
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Scriirture.  tliouglu  of  here  u  of  prophetic,  tiiat  is.  rcveUtory. 
character  {cf.  Meyer,  Weiss.  Ollramare  in  toe:  Btek 
on  Heb.  i.  l ).  Nor  nec<l  the  "Scriptures  of  the  pro))hetj"ot 
Mat.  xxvi.  56  have  any  clilTercnt  meaning  {cf.  Svrete  on 
Mk.  xiv.  49.  Morrison  in  lor.).  It  is  quite  true  thai  the  temi 
"Tlie  Prophets"  is  sometimes  in  Matthew  (v,  17.  vii.  12,  xxii 
40)  ami  in  thi:  other  CHisjiets  (Lk.  xvi.  16.  29,  31,  xxiv.  44. 
Jno.  i.  46)  and  in  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament  (Aas  vii. 
4^.  xiii.  1 5.  xxiv.  14,  xxviii.  23,  Rom.  ii,  21 )  a  technical  icnn 
designating  the  second  section  of  the  Jewish  canon;  but  it  is 
etjually  true  that  it  is  sometimes  used  much  more  inclus- 
ively. For  example  in  Mat.  ii.  23  tlie  reference  seems  to  be 
quite  generally  to  the  Old  Testament  considered  as  a  prophe- 
tic iKjok  {cf.  Meyer  in /uc. )  ;and  in  Mat.  xi.  13,  "all  the  jno- 
phets  and  even  the  law  propliesied,**  the  Pentateuch  is  ex- 
pressly inclu<kd  within  ihc  prophetic  word  (<:/.  n  Pet.  i.  19). 
Passages  like  Lk.  i.  70.  xi.  50  show  that  by  these  writers  the 
whole  Old  Testament  revelation  was  thought  of  as  pro- 
phetic in  character,  while  Lk.  xviii.  31  is  certainty  en- 
tirely general  (cf.  Acts  ill.  24).  Tlie  most  instructive 
passages,  however,  are  doubtless  those  which  follow  one 
another  so  closely  in  Lk.  xxiv.  25.  27,  44.  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  tlic  .same  body  of  books  is  intended  in  all  three 
of  these  references,  which  merely  progressively  discriminate 
between  the  parts  which  make  up  the  whole.  The  simple 
"prophets"  thus  becomes  first  "Moses  and  indeed  all  the 
prophets"  (cf.  Haha  in  he.) — further  defined  as  the 
"whole  Scripture" — and  then  "the  Law  of  Moses,  and  the 
Prophets  and  the  Psalms."  The  term  "the  Prophets"  occur* 
thu.s  in  this  brief  context  in  three  senses  of  varying  tndu' 
si%'cness.  and  apparently  lends  itself  as  readily  to  the  widest 
as  to  the  narrowest  application.  In  these  circumstances 
there  seems  no  reason  why  in  Mt.  xxvi.  56  "the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Prophets"  should  be  narrowed  beyond  the 
inclusivcncs  of  the  sugge-ition  of  "the  Scriptures"  of  the 
immediately  preceding  context  (xxvi.  54)  or  of  its  own 
parallel  in  Mk.  xiv.  49.     In  other  words  there  is  every  rea- 
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fro*"*  to  believe  Iliat  in  this  passage  [lie  defining  adjunct  "of 
tV»^      Prophets"   docs    not    discriminate    aniong    the    books 
■wV»  icli  make  up  the  Scriptures  and  single  out  ccnain  of  these 
^s    jarophetic,  but  rather  dtscribcs  the  entire  body  of  Scripture 
*s.    p»rophetic  in  origin  and  character,  that  is  to  say  as  a  revel- 
*-*ion  from  God.-*  Fpo^/does  not  liere,  then,  mean  "books" 
"treatises",  hut  ai  ypa^i.  as  in  verse  54  and  in  the  parallel 
Passage,  Mk.  xiv.  49,  means  the  one  Divine  book.     That 
^l<.   xxiv.  27,    iv   ir(fffa«   raU    ypa^taU,    lends  itself  readily 
t«>    the  same  interpretation  requires  no  argument  to  show. 
l»     <S(  ypa^i  is  employed  in  a  sittgular  sense,  then   leitrat  ai 
Yf>af^{  meajis  just  the  whole  of  the  document  so  desig- 
nated, and  is  the  e-vacl  e(|uivalcnt  of  wo^o  ^  ypa^  or  watra 
ypa.*ft^    (II  Tim.  iii.    16  taken   as  a  proper  noun).     The 
'""•Jth  seems  to  be.  therefore,  that  as  there  is  no  example  in 
thtf    New  Testament  of  the  use  of  <?  7p«^  in  the  sense  of 
f**ie    of  the  Books  of  Scripture,  so  there  is  no  trace  in  its 
«  se    of  at  ypa^l  of  an  imdcrlying  consciousness  ot  the  com- 
f**^sition  of  the  Scriptures  out  of  a  body  of  such  Books."* 
^Vlicther  the  plural   ai  ypa^al,    or  the  singular    v  7P'»^» 
'^    «rniployc<i.  therefore,  the  meaning  is  the  same;  in  cither 
^3st;  the  application  of  the  tenn  to  the  Old  Testament  writ- 
•"K's  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  outgrowth 
**»     their  conception  of  these  Old  Testament  writings  as  a 

CDn  thi.i  concepljoti  of  the  whole  Old  Tcilament  a*  a  prophetic 
"*"*W,  ef.  WillU  J.  Beecher.  The  P'ophels  and  tk<  Promist.  1905,  pp. 

t  n  Patmtic  mage,  on  the  contrary,  a  very  large  variety  ot  appli- 

*"'««SiH  of    if    ypa^ij    .irid     ai    ypa'^.  i"  llje  sense  nl  BiWira!   Book* 

'  "^iflre  nr  less  cxlcii*;vc  coileccions  of  Biblical  Book!,  is  fuund.    Thus 

*""     «xsmple.  in  Atliaiu  Epist.  Encytt.  1  ad  inil.  we  meet  with    ij  0tui 

.    *•     KfMrwrypa^q:   in   F-"».   A,   r.   !!!.  IT  wiih    i^  roC (JJayycAun) ypu^ ; 

"fciif    IL   i.   2.   wilh   4  Ufia  riv  tiayytkiw  ypa.<^:  in  Orig.  CouW. 

"*■-  '■  58*  wi'h     4     efloyytJu*^    ypa^^.        In  Origcn.  Conir    Ceh.  vil. 

"    ft»ij  in  pragmenlti  i'l  Prof.   ii.  we  IrnJ    jj     iiaXiua    y/m>4'}i    ^"^  "" 

^'^•hcr  place   <Miane,  i.   1365AI   the  corresiiomiing      pcurepai     ypo^ 

*■"=»■(  the  plural  i>  probably  a  real  plural.    Tliis  is  ;ilw  the  case  in,  '.iy, 

^''*-  A,  r.  iii,  ,!  when  he  speaks  of  "the  acknowleilgert    ypa^ai"  of  'Ix 

■^*v^  Te«iameiit.  and  (od  iin'(.)  mentions  that  11  Peler  had  been  tiacd 

•liany  ptra  rviv  3^w  ypa^Hv. 
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unitary  wbole.  and  designates  this  body  of  writings  in  it 
entirety  as  ilie  one,  well-knowit.  autlioritative  docunientatic 
of  the   Divine  revelation.     This  is  the   fundamental  iaCt^ 
with  respect  to  tlte  use  of  these  terms  in  the  Mew  Testament 
from  which  all  the  other  tacts  of  their  usage  flow. 

In  saying  (his.  we  are  brought  at  once,  liowever.  face  to 
face  with  what  is  probably  tl>e  most  remarkable  fact  about 
the  usage  of  1}  7/)o^  in  the  New  Testament.  This  is  its 
occasifHial  employment  to  refer,  not  merely,  as  was  to  be 
expected  from  its  form  and  previous  histor>*,  to  Scripture 
as  a  whole,  nor  even  as,  had  it  so  occurred  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, would  have  been  only  a  continuation  of  its  profane 
usage,  to  the  several  treatises  which  make  up  that  whole. 
but  to  individual  passages  of  Scripture.  This  emplcy- 
nient  finds  so  little  support  in  profane  Greek,  in  which 
fpdnita  rather  than  ipo^i  is  the  current  form  for  the  ad- 
duction of  clauses  or  fragmentary  portions  of  documents," 
that  it  has  often  been  represented  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  New 
Testament  and  Patristic  Greek.  Thus,  for  example,  we 
read  in  Stephens'  Thesaurus  {sub  voc.)  :  "In  the  New  Testa- 
mem  and  ecclcsiasiical  books.  4  1p^^  and  ai  ypa^i  arc 
used  of  the  sacred  writings  which  are  commonly  called 
"Tlic  Holy  Scriptures'.  But  fp^*^  is  sometimes  in  the  New 
Testament  employed  peculiarly  of  a  particular  passage  of 
Scripture".  And  Schaefer  adds  to  this  merely  a  reference  to 
a  passage  in  one  of  the  orations  of  Valckenacr,  where  com- 
menting on  Acts  xvii.  2-3.  he  remarks  that,  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, "iiassagcs  of  the  Old  Testament  such  as  arc  also 
designated  vtfuox^,  roirovt  and  x^P^  arc  sometimes  also 

"E.  g.  Thueyd.  v.  29;  "They  we«  angry  with  the  Lxcedcmoniuit 
chiefly  because  among  other  thing*  it  was  proxwkd  in  the  trwiy  with 
At1ieii«  that  the  Lsccdemonians  and  Athenians  i(  afcrcciJ  might  add  to 
or  lake  away  from  llipm  wliaievcr  ihry  p1ca>e<!:  this  claute  (rorro 
T&  ypof^ia)  arouted  great  uneasincts  among  the  Pelo()onn«»iaRv"  Cf. 
Philo,  De  Congr.  emd.  gnir.  11  (Mangcy  i.  527)  r  *"Tli*re  t»  also  in 
annihcr  plavr  ro  ypin/ut  rovro  in»aih«d"=  D«ut.  xxxiL  i;  Qucd  D**a 
Immorl.  3  (MariRey  1.  iJi)  :  Kari  ri  itpwrarov  MwArfox  ypoftfA 
Totro. 
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caned    TjM^tfc,""    The  usage  docs  not  seem,  however,  to  be 
peculiar  to  the  New  Tcsiamcm  and  the  Church  l-"athers :  it 
occurs  also,  though  rarely,  in  the  LXX  and  Philo,  and 
may  claim  therefore  to  be  at  least  Hellenistic."  It  is  probab- 
ly the  outgrowth  of  the  habit  of  looking  u[ion  the  Scriptures 
as  3  unitary  book  of  divine  oracles,  every  part  and  p.i*isagc 
of  which  is  clothed  with  the  authority  which  belongs  to  the 
whole,  and  which  is  of  course  manifested  in  all  its  parts.    No 
doubt  this  extension  of  ypat^^   from  a  designation  of  Script- 
ure as  a  whole  to  a  designation  of  any  given  fragment  of 
Scripture,   however  small,  was  mediated  b)'  the  circum- 
stance  that   in  adducing  the  authority  of   'Scripture'    for 
any  doctrine  or  practice,  it  was  always  inevitably  not  the 
whole  of  'Scripture'  but  some  sjjccial  declaration  of  'Script- 
tire'  which  was  especially  in  mind  as  bearing  upc??  the  par- 
ticular point  at  the  moment  in  hand.     The  transition  was 
easy  from  saying  "The  Scripture  says,  namely  in  this  or  that 
passage",  to  saying  of  this  and  that  passage  specifically, 
"This  Scripture  says"  and  "Another  Scripture  says".    When 
the  entirety  of  Scripture  is  "Scripture"  to  us.  each  passage 
may  readily  be  adduced  as  "Scripture"  also,  because  "Scrip- 
ture" is  conceived  as  speaking  in  and  through  each  pas- 
sage.    A  step  so  inviting  was  sure  to  be  taken  sooner  or 
later.     Whenever  therefore    T/Jo^'/    occurs  of  a  particular 
passage  of  Scripture,  so  far  from  throwing  in  doubt  its 

T»  HemtUfhusii  Orationts,  .  .  .  L.  C.  yolcktnai  Tret  Oraiicitrt. 
etc.  Ludgunum  Bat,  ijSi,  p.  395. 

"IV  Mace,  xviii.  14:  "And  he  reminded  you  of  rip/tlnumr  yptt^^v 
which  says,  Though  you  pa*s  through  fire,"  Philo.  Quu  rerum  dit:  htr. 
S3  (Mangey,  i.  S")  ;  rj  ii  Aku'Aou^oi'  ttpottf^ivu  rj  ypa^y  <^aanaiv  • 
ifi^^  wpis  'AjSpooft:  l^e  I'raem.  fl  paen.  11  (Magncy  ii.  418).  Cf. 
The  PmhyUrian  and  Rtformed  Refinv,  XI  <.-\pril  igoo)  245-6  notes. 
For  the  possibilily  tit  a  clasHcal  use  of  ypa^ui=" statements"  sec 
above  p.  578  nole  26.  Of  ihe  ordinary  Greek  words  for  "passage"  ol  a 
writing,  neither  yfiafifia  nor  j^apior  occurs  in  (he  New  Testament; 
rmrot  only  at  Lk.  iv.  1?  and  irtpioxij  oi'W  at  Acts  viii.  32  (,ef.  Dr.  C.  J. 
Vaughan  on  Rom.  iv,  3  and  ffr  eonira.  Meyer  in  loe.  and  c/.  1  Pel.  H.  6 
and  the  commemalors  there. >  The  place  of  all  ihete  terms  li  taken  is 
the  New  Tcitamcnl  by  ypa^-^. 
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usage  of  Scripture  as  a  whole,  conceived  as  a  unitan-  Di- 
vine authority,  it  rather  presuppoMS  tliiii  usa^e  and  is  an  ocd- 
growth  of  it.  It  canrwt  surprise  tis  therefore  that  7  ypah 
occurs  in  the  New  I'cstatnenl  side  by  side  in  the  two  senses, 
and  desifinates  indifferently  cither  Scripture  as  a  whole, 
or  a  partiailar  |>assa{je  of  Scripture,  that  is,  is  uswl  in-  ' 
differently  "collectively"  as  it  has  not  very  exactly  been 
calM,  and  "particularly".  1 

It  has  often,  no  doubt,  licen  called  in  question  whellier 
both  these  senses  <lo  occiir  side  by  side  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Possibly  a  desire  to  erect  some  well-tnarke*']  and  j 
uniform  distinction  l»eiween  ihe  usage  of  the  plural  aiypa^t 
and  the  singular  f)  ypa4>ij.  lias  not  been  wholly  without  its 
influence  here.  At  all  events  the  suggestion  has  every  now 
and  then  been  made  that  the  singidar  v  IP"^  bears  m  the 
New  Testament  the  uniform  sense  of  'a  passa^^e  of  Script- 
ure', while  it  is  the  plural,  a*  tpa^i,  alone  which  dcs^- 
nates  the  Scriptures  in  their  entirety.  The  fantous  Ra- 
tionalist divine,  Johannes  Schullhess.  for  example,  hanng 
occasion  to  comment  briefly  on  the  words  irSaa  tpa^^ 
Bt6vvtv<rr<xi,  II  Tim.  iii.  16,  among  other  assertions  of  eqtial 
insecurity,  makes  this  one:  "y/w^  in  the  singular  neverj 
means  in  tlic  N'cw  Testament  fflff^n,  much  less  the  cntiret* 
of  Twj"  itpiw  ypa/ifidTwv,  but  some  particular  passage  "" 
Hitherto  it  has  been  thought  enough  to  meet  such  assenions 
with  a  mere  expression  of  dissent.  ChristLian  Scpp,  for  ex- 
ample, meets  this  one  with  ccjual  brevity  and  point  by  the 
simple  observation:  "Passages  like  Jno.  x.  35  prove  the 
contrary"."  But  a  new  face  has  been  put  upon  the  matierl 
by  the  powerful  advocacy  of  the  proposition  "that  the  sin- 
gidar ipa^Tf  in  the  New  Testament  always  means  a  ^r- 
ticular  passage  of  Scripture",  by  the  late  Bishop  Lightfoot 
in  a  comment  on  Gal.  iii.  22  which  has  on  this  account  be- 
come famous.  We  must  believe. however, that  it  is  the  weight 

"Lueiibr.  pro  dhin.  ditcip.  at  ftrtoK.  Jttu,  &c.    Turki  1S38.  p.  36j 
oolc 
"De  Leer  dtt  JV.  T.  over  de  H.  S.  dtt  0.  V.,  Aii«l*rd«ni  1849,  p.  ■ 
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»f  Dr.  Lighifoot's  justly  great  authority  rather  than  th«  in- 
lierent  reasonableness  of  llie  doctrine  which  has  given  this 
opinion  the  great  vogue  which  it  ap)>ears  to  enjoy  at  present 
among  Knglisli-speaking  scholars.      It   was  at  once  con- 
futed, it  is  true,  by  Dr.  C.  J.  Vaiighan  in  a  note  on  Rom. 
iv.   _i ;  ami  in  his  own  note  on  this  passage  Dr.  Light  foot 
secined  almost  (not  quite)  persuaded  to  admit  a  doubt  as  to 
tlie  usage  of  John,  while  reiterating,  with  re:ji>ect  to  Paul  at 
least,  that  in  tlie  matter  of  the  use  of  Tipo^  in  tl>e  singular  of 
a  single  p-i-^sage  of  Scripture  "practice  is  absolute  and  uni- 
iomi".  Dr.  Westcott  took  his  stand  by  Dr.  Llghlfoot's  side 
{see  on  Jno.  it.  23.  x.  35)  and  labored  to  show  that  John's 
usage  confonns  to  the  canon  asserted ;  and  L>r.  Hon.  though 
with  sonie  apparent  hesiialion  with  respect  to  John  and  Paul 
— the  only  portions  of  the  New  Testament,  it  will  be  noticed, 
of  which  Drs,  Westcott  anc!  Light  foot  express  assurance — 
JtKlined  on  the  whole  to  give  his  assent  to  their  general 
Judgment  (on  I  Peter  ii.  6).     With  more  hesitancy.  Dr. 
Swete  remarks  merely  that  "ypt'<t>v    is  a  portion  of  Script- 
ure", at  least  "almost  always  when  the  singular  is  used"  (on 
Mk.  xii.  10  ).    General  agreement  in  the  view  in  question  is 
expressed  also,  for  example,  by  Page  (Acts  i.  [6).  Knowling 
(Actsviii.  32),Plummer  (Lk.  iv.  2t ).  A.  Stewart  (Hastings' 
BD.  I  2R6).    It  is  difficult  to  believe,  however,  that  the  rea- 
sons assigned  for  this  view  arc  sufficient  to  bear  the  weight 
of  the  judgment  founded  on  them.    They  suffice,  certainly, 
to  show — what  is  in  itself  sufficiently   remarkable.^ihat 
ij  ypaif)^   is  repeatedly  employed  in  Ilie  New  Testament  of  a 
particular  passage  of  Scripture.     But  the  attempt  to  carry 
this  usage  through  all  the  instances  in  which  the  singular 
appears  involves  a  violence  of  exegctical  procedure  which 
breaks  down  of  itself.    Out  of  the  thirty  instances  in  which 
the  singular,  4  7^^,  occurs,  about  a  score  prove  utterly 
intractable  to  the  proposed  interpretation, — these  nineteen 
to  wit:  Jno.  ii,  22.  vii,  38,  42,  x,  35.  xvii.  12,  xix.  28,  xx. 
9,  Acts  viii.  32.  Ro.  iv.  3,  ix.  17,  x.  11,  xi.  2.Gal.  iii.  8,  22.  iv. 
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30, 1  Tim.  V.  18.  Jas.  iv.  5, 1  Pet.  ii.  6,  II  Pel.  i.  20."  In  point 
of  fact,  therefore,  in  some  two-thirds  of  the  instances  where 
fpa^*'  is  employed  in  tlic  singular,  its  reference  is  to  the 
Scripture  as  a  whole,  to  that  unitary  written  authority  to 
which  final  appeal  was  made.  In  some  of  these  passages 
it  i«  no  less  than  impossible  to  take  il  otherwise.  In  Jno, 
ii.  22,  for  example,  iticrc  is  ahsolutcly  no  definiie  passage 
suj^csled.  and  Westcott  seeks  one  to  assign  the  reference 
to  only  under  the  pressure  of  theory.  The  same  is  true 
of  Jno.  XX.  9,  where  the  reference  is  quite  as  broad  as  in  Lk. 
xxiv.  45,  In  Jno.  x.  35  the  argument  depends  upon  the  wide 
reference  to  Scripture  as  a  whole,  which  forms  its  major 
premise.  In  Gal.  iii.  22  there  is  ateolutely  nothing  to  suggest 
a  reference  to  a  special  text  rather  than  to  the  general  tenor 
of  Scripture,  and  Lighlfoot  supplies  a  special  text  only 
conjecturally  and  with  hesitation.  The  personification  of 
Scripture  in  such  passages  as  Jas.  iv.  5,  Gal.  iii.  8  carries  with 
it  the  same  implication.  And  the  anarthrous  use  of  ffi^ 
in  I  Pet.  ii.  6,  II  Pet.  i.  20.  cf.  II  Tim.  iii.  16,  is  explicable 
only  on  tlie  presupposition  that  ^  fp^^^  had  become  so 
much  the  proper  desipiation  of  Scripture  that  the  term  had 
acquired  the  value  of  a  proper  name,  and  was  therefore 
treated  as  definite  without,  as  with,  the  article.  If  anything 
were  needed  to  render  this  supposition  certain,  it  would  be 
supplied  h)'  the  straits  to  which  expositors  arc  brought 
who  seek  to  get  along  without  il."  Dr.  Hort.  for  example. 
after  declining  to  understand  7/m^'j  in  1  Pet.  ii.  6  of  Scrip- 
ure  in  general,  because  he  does  not  find  "a  distinct  and  rec^* 
nizcd  use  of  this  sort",  finally  su^ests  that  we  should  ren- 

"C/.  Crcmer,  tub.  voc,  who  gives  17  pauaso,  omitting  of  Uiow 
above  Jno.  vi.  12,  XX.  0:  T.  Stephenton,  Exfosiiory  Timet  xi».  475  «l. 
who  in  a  well-cUtufied  litt  gives  tS  passages,  omilling  Jno.  xx.  9; 
E.  HQhn,  Dif  alilftlamfntlidifii  Cilale  Sec  igoo,  p.  ^,  who  gives  ij 
pasuges,  adiling  Jno.  xiir,  18,  xix.  24,  36,  Ju.  ii.  8.  On  the  general 
qu»lion.  (f.  Vnuithon.  on  Rom.  iv.  3,  Mcy«r  on  Jdo.  x.  3B.  WeUs  o« 
Jno.  X.  35,  KiibrI  on  3  Pel.  i,  ao,  Abbott  on  Eph.  W.  i.  Bed  on  Rom.  ix. 
17.  Entye.  Bibi.  nio.  Franckc.  Dot  A.  T.  bei  Joan.  p.  4S.  Haapt,  Di* 
altutt.  Cilatt  in  d.  vitr  Bvaitg.,  p.  aoi. 

'Cf.  Zahn.  Einlfitutff.  II.  108;  Hon  on  1  PeL  ii  6: 
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<kr  "simply, 'in  writing' ".  SO  thai  '•vfptextt  if  ypa^  shall 
be  held  equivalent  to  'it  stands  written."  "  But  he  is  com- 
pelled to  add ;  "That  the  <juotation  was  authoritative,  though 
not  expressed,  was  doubtless  implied,  in  accordance  with  the 
familiar  Jewish  use  of  the  words  'said",  'wriiiai'  "', — appar- 
ently not  realiiing  that,  if  the  quotation  is  authoritative 
then.  "It  stancU  written"  is  the  equivalent  of  the  aiitttori- 
lative  employment  of  this  phrase  in  the  adduction  of  what  is 
specifically  Scripture,  and  therefore  means  here  distinctly 
not,  "It  stands  written — somewhere",  but  "It  stands  written 
in  the  (technically  so-called)  Scripture."  This  seems,  there- 
fore, to  be  only  a  roundabout  way  of  saying  that  ypa^^ 
here  means  and  definitely  refers  to  the  anihoritative  Script- 
ure, and  not  any  "writing"  indifferently.  The  same  is  in- 
evitably true  of  II  Pet.  i.  20.  It  is  impossible  that  by  "every 
prophecy  of  Scripture"  the  writer  can  have  meant  "every 
prophecy  which  has  been  reduced  to  writing"."  He  un- 
doubtedly intended  the  prophecies  written  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment alone  (cf..  Bigg,  Kiibel,  Keil  m  loc.) ;  and  this  is  but 
another  way  of  saying  that  anarthrous  ipa^rn  is  to  him  a 
technical  designation  of  the  Old  Testament,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  he  uses  it  with  precisely  the  implications  with 
which  we  employ  the  term,  "Scripture"."  In  the  presence 
of  such  passages  as  these  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  we 
shoul<l  fail  to  recognize  that  the  employment  of  ypa^ 
in  the  New  Testament  so  far  follows  its  profane  usage,  in 
which  it  is  applied  to  entire  documents  and  carries  with  it  a 
general  implication  of  completeness,  that  it  in  its  most  com- 
mon reference  designates  the  Old  Testament  to  which  it  is 
applied  in  its  completeness  as  a  unitary  whole." 

"C/.  Zahn,  Einltiliing,  11,  p   tOf> 

"  Prcsumalily  few  will  lake  refuge  in  the  explanation  au^Cf:*^'^^  '>)' 

Dr.    E.   H.    Plumptrc    (Smifh't    B.   D.    2874}.  which  undcrsundt  the 

"prophec)'"  here  of  .N'ew  TcslajTicnl,  not  Old  Te»tatiiciil  prophets  and 

renders,    Every    prophetic    utterance    ari»ii)K     from,    rcslinn    on,    a 

ypa^ij—i-  f.  a  pit«MKe  of  the  Old  Te«tJtTi>eitt. 

■Preci*e1y  the  witre  is  Irue  of  the  usa^e  of  the  term  in  at  least  the 
-earlier  Patristic  literature,  altlioudh  a  contrarj  impreMion  might  be 
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It  has  seemed  worth  whik  to  enter  somewhat  fully  upon 
this  matter,  not  oiUy  on  accotint  of  its  intrinsic  interest  and 
the  importance  given  it  in  recent  expositions,  but  also  be- 
cause the  issue  throws  into  a  high  light  what  is  after  ail  tlie 
fuiiflamental  fact  at)om  the  New  Testament  use  of  4  7f«^. 
aitpat^i.  This  is  the  implication  which  they  bear  not  only  of 
the  uniqueness  of  the  body  of  religious  writings  whicb  they 
designate,  entitling  them  to  be  spoken  of  as  together,  in  a 
sii[>crcmiiicnt  sense,  "the  Scriptures",  or  rather  "the  Script- 
ure", or  even  "Scripture" ;  but  also,  alon);  with  this,  of  their 
irreducible  unity. — as  constituting  in  their  entirety  a  single 
divinely  authoritative  "writing".  Krancke  is  quite  with- 
in the  limits  of  clear  fact,  when  he  remarks.**  "The 
contemplation  of  the  entire  body  of  Scripture  as  a  unitanr' 
word,  in  alt  its  parts  equally  resting  upon  a  single  authority. 
an<l  therefore  possessing  the  same  authority  everywlwre, 
fonns  the  most  essential  presupposition  of  the  designation  of 
the  collection  of  the  written  word  as  the  ypa^".  It  only 
needs  to  be  added  that  the  same  is  true  of  its  designation 
as  at  ypa^i.  \Vliai  requinfs  emphasis,  in  a  word,  is 
that  the  two  designations  ^  fp^'f"}  ^^^  °'  'fp<'^i*{  are.  so 
far  as  our  evidence  goes,  strictly  parallel;  and  neither  is  to 
be  derived  from  the  other.  That  the  application  oiaiypat^i 
to  the  Scriptures  does  not  rest  on  a  previous  application  of 
4  7^0^"?'  to  each  of  the  Books  of  Scripture,  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  show.  It  is  equally  important  to  ol>scr\-e 
that  the  application  to  Scripture  of  ^  -tpa4^  is  not  a  sub- 

lakcii  from  a  fcmarh  &t  the  close  o(  Dr.  LiKhtfool'i  noie  on  Gal.  lil  2J: 
H  ypa^'q  of  a  pa«MKC  ot  Scripuiir  ttrmt  to  be  ihv  rarer  uugc  in. 
(or  cxaniiilp,  the  «o-callpd  ApoMolical  I-Mheri,  ll  occur*  witli  cer- 
tninly.  only  at  i  CIrm,  xxiii.  3  (r/.  xxv.  5),  3  Clctci.  xxiv.  14,  whih 
^  ypa^'q  ^"Scriplure"  ai  a  whole,  »ccRit  (o  occur  at  least  at  1  (Ttem. 
XXXIV.  6,  XXXV.  J,  xlii.  5;  2  Clein.  vi.  8.  liv.  a;  Bam,  xvii.  11,  v.  4, 
vi.  13,  xiii.  3,  xvi.  $■  (The  plurHt  al  ypa^  occuri  in  ■  Ocn.  xf*. 
SI,  unil  in  the  formula  al  Itpai  ypa^i  in  I  Gem.  Itii.  i  (Potyc. 
xii.  i]l,  tn  the  later  Fathers  }/  ypa^ij  occurs  in  every  conceivable 
variciy  of  lentc  and  application,  tiut  in  none  more  di«tinclly  than  of 
Scripture  as  a  whole. 
"Das  A.  T.  bfi  Johcn.  p  4«. 
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sequent  development  resting  on  a  previous  usage  by  which 
Scripture  was  known  as    al    ypa^al.      Tlie  contrary  as- 
sumption is  often  ucitly  made  and  it  ift  sometin>e»  (|uite 
plainly  expressed,  as,  for  example,  in  tlie  concluding  words  of 
Dr.  Lightfoot's  note  on  Gal.  iti.  22,  where  he  tells  us  that  "the 
transition  from  the  'Scriptures'  to  the  'Scripture'  is  analo{;ous 
L^xo  the  transition  from  tA  ^0\ia  to  the  "BiUe"  ".    Precisely 
^B  what  is  meant  by  the  last  cUiuse  of  this  stateiuent  is  i>erhaps 
^Bnot  perfectly  clear.    It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that  the  dcsig- 
^^■Jiation  of  the  Scripture  as  Tafiiffxia  antedates  the  misunder- 
standing of  this  term  as  a  feminine  singular,  whence  arose 
the  Latin  "Bihlia"  and  our  "Bible"  treated  as  a  singular^ 
5  i  this  be  really  the  history  of  the  origin  of  these  latter  terms ; 
l)ut  I3r.  Lightfool  can  hardly  have  meant  that  the  use  of 
-^  ypa^l  as  a  designation  of  the  Scripture  arose  similiarly 
"•hrough  a  misunderstanding  of    at    ypa^i  as  a  singidar. 
ILl  would  seem  that  he  can  only  have  meant  tliat  the  [irogress 
-^vas  in  lioth  ca.scs  from  a  view  of  the  sacred  books  which  was 
I       "fully  conscious  of  their  plurality  to  a  conception  of  them 
~vrhich  has  swallowed  up  their  plurality  in  a  unitary  whole. 
There  is  no  proof,  however,  that  such  a  movement  of  itiought 
«ouk  place  in  cither  case.    The  fact  seems  to  be  that  ai  7^0^/ 
'•was  used  from  its  earliest  application  to  Scripture  in  a  singu- 
lar sense,  in  acconUtncc  with  a  current  usage  of  the  term  in 
-jirofane  Greek.     And  We  lack  evidence  ihat  the  Scriptures 
"Vcrc  known  as  to  &tffK(a  Iwfore  they  were  known  as  7  ffiff- 
i     ^*?  ,**    Tliese  two  modes  of  speaking  of  Scripture  appear  to 
liavc  been  rather  parallel  than  consecutive  usages,    /Xnd  it  is 
j)rohabIc  that  tht  same  is  true  of  the  designations  alypaipai 
^nd  ^  fpa^  as  well.     It  is  true  enough  that  we  meet  with 
^ii    ypa^ai,     though  somewhat  rarely  and  perhaps  ordinarily 
in  the  phrase    [af]    UpaX  ypa^ai,  in  Philo*-  and  Josephus, 
I       'whereas    ^  ypct^'i  of  Scripture  in  general  is  said  to  occur 

P"  See  above,  p.  573.  note  Ift 
■£.  p.  Dt  Abrahamo.  jj.  (M&nney  II,  ao,  30)  :*!  rpai^  ^"the  Scripl- 
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first  in  the  New  Testament.*'  But  it  is  not  probable  that 
wc  arc  witnesses  of  the  birth  of  a  new  usage  in  cither  ease; 
and  the  evidence  is  too  meagre  to  justify  a  pronouncement 
on  the  relative  ages  of  ihc  two  forms.  And  in  proportion  a$ 
we  recognize  the  singular  sense  of  at  tpa^^i  and  ih«  root- 
ing of  both  usages  in  a  precedent  Jewish  mode  of  citing 
Scripture  as  (he  unitary  Law  of  God,  does  ail  Ihc  proba- 
bility of  the  proposed  development  pass  away.  In  any 
event  when  the  New  Testament  was  in  process  of  writing  it 
was  much  too  late  in  the  day  to  speak  of  the  formation  of 
a  sense  of  the  unitar>-  uniqueness  of  the  Old  Testament  or 
of  the  rise  of  a  usage  in  designating  the  Old  Testanienl  in 
which  that  sense  would  first  come  to  its  manifestation. 
Both  that  sense  and  modes  of  expressing  it  were  an  in- 
heritance of  the  New  Testament  writers  from  a  remote  past, 
and  find  manifestation  in  the  whole  body  of  Jewisli  litera- 
ture, not  merely  in  the  usage  of  the  Rabbis,  but  in  the  pages 
of  Philo  as  well.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  whether  «r 
tpa^xxi  is  used  or  v  IP^V  or  anarthrous  "ffw^  the  im- 
plioitinn  is  the  same.  In  each  case  alike  the  Old  Testament: 
is  thought  of  as  a  single  document,  set  over  against  all 
other  documents  by  reason  of  its  uni(|uc  authority  based  upon 
its  Divine  origin,  on  the  ground  of  which  it  is  constituted 
in  every  pnrt  and  declaration  the  final  arbiter  of  belief  and 

*Cf.  Cremcr,  ed.  9,  sub  voe.  ypa^^  II :  "In  Philo,  and  as  it  Kcmt. 
alio  in  Josepliu»,  th«  sinsular  dun  not  occur  of  Ui«  Scnpturu  »  a 
whole,  alcboush  the  plural  doc*.  Cf.  al  iirtrfpa^ai  3  Mace.  ii.  1. 
Araypa^iu  vcne  14.  The  use  of  the  JiinguUr  in  ihii  srntc  «ceros 
accordincly  to  have  iirtt  formed  itself,  or  perhaps,  more  corrcctljr  to 
have  manifcticd  itself,  in  the  New  Testament  commimtly,  and  thai  in 
collection  wlih  iu  belief  in  llie  McMiah  and  its  appeal  to  the  Old 
Tetuincnt."  The  u»c  of  tingiilar  ypa,^'^  of  the  Scfiplurcs  is  in  Aoj 
event  not  frequent  in  Philo  and  Josephus:  and  Crcmcr's  inferenoc  it 
rash,  c-en  if  the  facts  be  at  rcpretentcd.  It  would  be  well,  however,  if 
the  statement  of  fact  were  carefulljr  verified.  Cf.  Josephiu,  Anil.  Ill 
i.  7,  fin.  where  he  (clls  us  llisl  a  ypa^if  wa«  deposited  in  the  Teinple 
which  informs  us  that  God  fjretold  to  Moses  tnat  water  should  be 
drxmi  thus  from  the  rock.  By  ihis  y/Ki^>J  he  means  of  course  pre- 
dseiy  Tfhat  he  d^wbcrc  calls  at  tepai  ypa^i:  but  he  necessafil]' 
speaks  of  i:  tndelinitely. 
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practice.  We  need  not.  then,  seek  to  discover  subtle  rea- 
sons for  the  distribution  of  these  forms  through  the  New 
Testament,  asking  why  truly  anarthrous  ipa^n  is  em- 
ployed only  by  Peter  (<■/.  11  Tim.  iii.  16) ;  wiiy  John 
and  Paul  prevailingly  use  the  singular,  Matthew  unifoniily 
and  Mark  and  Luke  prevaihngly  the  plural:  and  why  our 
Lord  is  reported  as  employing  the  two  numbers  indifferently. 
These  things  arc  at  most  matters  of  literary  habit;  at  least, 
matters  of  chance  and  occasion,  like  our  own  indifferent  use 
of  'The  Scriptures,'  'The  Scripture.'  'Scripture.' 

One  of  the  outgrowths  of  ihe  conception  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment .IS  a  unitary  Divine  document,  of  indefectible  authority 
in  all  iU  parts  and  declarations,  was  the  habit  of  adducing 
it  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  instruction  or  debate  by 
such  simple  fonnulas  as  'It  is  said'.  'It  is  written',  with  the 
pregnant  implication  tlut  what  is  thus  adduced  as  'said'  or 
'written'  is  'said"  or  'written'  by  an  authority  recognized  as 
Divine  and  final.  Both  of  these  usages  arc  richly  illustrated 
in  a  variety  of  forms  and  with  all  high  implications,  not  only 
in  the  New  Testament  at  large,  but  .ilso  in  the  Gospels,  and 
not  only  in  the  comments  by  the  Evangelists  but  also  in  re- 
ported sayings  of  our  Lord.  Wc  arc  concerned  here  par- 
ticidarly  only  with  the  formula  "It  is  written",  in  which  the 
consciousness  of  the  written  form,  the  documentary  charac- 
ter, of  the  authority  apjicaled  to  is  most  distinctly  expressed. 
In  its  most  common  form,  this  formula  is  the  simple  y^paw- 
rai,  used  cither  absolutely,  or.  with  none  of  its  authorita- 
tive implications  thereby  evacuated,  with  more  or  less  precise 
definition  of  the  place  where  the  cited  words  can  be  found 
written.  By  its  side  there  occurs  in  Jolm  the  resolved  form- 
ula ytyfianfiAiov  iariv;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  Luke  there 
is  a  tendency  to  adduce  Scripture  by  means  of  a  participial 
construction.**  These  modes  of  citation  liave  analogies  in 
profane  Greek.  es]>ecially  in  legislative  usage.*'     But,  as 

"Tlie  various  (orniulas  may  be  c&mmodioasly  reviewed  in  Htihn. 
Die  allltfiamtitttiehen  Cilale.  pp.  373  tq. 
'Cf.Cnm<r  vA-gtub  voe.    ypi^to.fin.:  Dtiiunann, Biblt  StudUt.m, 
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Cremer  points  out,  their  use  with  reference  lo  the  Divine 
Scriptures,  as  it  involves  the  adduction  of  an  authority 
which  rises  immeniiurably  al)ov«  all  legislative  authority,  so 
is  frcighte<l  with  a  signi5cance  to  which  ti>e  profane  usage 
aflfordii  no  kc}-.  In  the  Gospels, — if  we  may  take  the  Gospels  as 
ail  example  of  the  whole — of  the  two  forms,  yrfpawTM 
alone  occurs  in  Matthew  (it.  5.  iv.  6  in  the  narrative;  iv.  4, 
iv.  7,  10.  xi.  10.  xxi.  13.  xxvi.  24,  31  in  the  report  of  oar 
Lord's  words)  and  in  Mark  (vit.  2  in  the  narrative:  vii.  6, 
ix.  12,  13.  xi.  17.  xiv.  21.  27  in  the  rcjwrt  of  our  Lord's 
words),  anil  predominantly  in  Luke  (ii.  23,  iit,  4.  vi.  10  in 
the  narrati%'c;  iv.  4.  8,  vil.  27.  x.  20,  xix.  46.  xxiv.  46  in 
the  rciHirt  of  onr  Lord's  words),  but  only  once  in  John 
(viit.  17  in  tlw  report  of  our  Lord's  words).  In  tlte  latter 
part  of  Luke  (Ik  citation  of  Scripture  is  accomplished  by 
the  aid  of  the  participle  yvifianftnop  (  jcf.  iv,  17)  x%'iii. 
31,  XX.  17,  xxi.  22.  xxii.  37,  xxiv.  44),  while  in  John  the 
place  of  the  fonnula  y^pafrrat  (viii.  17  only)  is  taken 
by  the  resolved  form  irypanitfivoii  icrir  (ii.  17.  vi  31,  x. 
34.  xii.  14,  <"/.  16,  ill  the  narrative;  vi.  45.  (viit.  17J.  cf. 
XV.  25,  in  the  rejiort  of  our  Lord's  words).  The  signifi- 
cance of  these  fonnulas  is  perhaps  most  manifest  when 
tliey  are  used  absiolutely,  where  Iliey  stand  alone  in  bare 
aiithoritativcncss.  without  indication  of  any  kind  whence  the 
citation  adduced  is  derived,  the  bald  adduction  being  indica- 
tion enough  tliat  it  is  the  Divine  authority  of  Scripture  to 

250.  A  giKKl  cKanipl^  of  t)i«  classical  mod«  of  exprc&simi  may  pctbapt 
be  (otiiid  in  ihe  third  EMiilippic  <tt  Dtnosthtnet  (II).  41,  43,  p.  122): 
"Thftt  our  condition  wa»  lornicrly  quite  ililT«f*tn  from  thi*.  I  »hall  now 
convince  you,  not  b^  any  arguments  of  my  own.  but  by  a  decree  of  your 
ancetiors  (ypi^^Mni  riv  wpvyoruv)  .  ■  What  iben  lays  the 
decree  |  r\  yfiifLftara  )  ?  .  .  In  the  laws  importing  caphal  wet  it 
IB  enacted  (  yiypairrai  >"  Deissniann  calls  aiicniion  to  the  fact  that 
Josephut  usci  yiypawTa  •  iiifrcqucnliy  in  his  references  to  ihe  Old 
Tcsomcnt.  prcierriiiu  Avayiypatrrai  :  and  refers  to  a  pusage  in 
which  he  uses  yrypairnu  t>f  n  profane  docunient.  Ttie  pasaage  ii 
Conlr.  ,ip.  IV.  18:  "I-'or  i(  we  may  E've  credit  10  the  Phoenician  records 
(iraypa^iucV  it  is  recorded  (yrypan-TQil  in  ihem,"  etc.  It  tbould 
be  observed  thai  ihit  U  not  an  instance  of  ihe  absolute  yrypavrw; 
but  yet  it  is  not  without  an  implication  of  (notarial)  authority. 
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which  appeal  is  made.  Instances  of  this  usage  are  found  in 
the  Gospels  for  y^pavrat  in  Mt.  iv.  4.  6,  7,  10,  xi.  10. 
xxi.  13,  xxvi,  24,  31,  in  Mlt  vii.  G.  ix.  12,  13,  xi.  17, 
xvi.  21,  27,  in  Lk.  iv.  4,  8,  10,  vii.  27,  xix.  46,  xx.  17,  xxii. 
37;  for  r/e-/pafti*^oif  ivriv  in  Jno.  ii.  17,  vi.  31.  xii.  14, 
[16].  In  only  a  single  passage  each  in  Matthew  and  Mark 
is  there  added  an  indication  of  the  source  of  the  citation 
(Mt.  ii.  5,  "it  is  written  through  the  prophet";  Mk.  i.  2,  "it 
is  written  in  Isaiah  the  prophet").  In  Luke  such  defining  ad- 
juncts arc  more  frequent  {ii.  27,  in  the  law  of  the  Lord; 
iii.  4,  in  the  hook  of  the  words  of  Isaiah  the  prophet :  x.  26,  in 
the  law;  xviii.  31.  through  the  prophet;  xxiv.  44,  in  the  law 
of  Moses  and  the  prophets  and  the  psalms, »".  e.,  in  Scripture, 
verse  45).  In  John  also  such  definitions  are  not  rela- 
tively rare  (vi.  45.  in  the  prophets;  viii.  17,  in  your  law; 
X.  34,  in  your  law;  xv.  25.  in  the  law).  These  fuller  pas- 
sages while  they  identify  the  document  from  which  the  cita- 
tion is  drawn,  in  no  wise  suggest  that  the  necessity  for  such 
identificatton  was  felt;  by  their  relative  infrcquency  they 
rather  emphasize  how  unnecessary  such  specification  was 
except  as  an  additional  solemn  invocation  of  the  recognized 
source  of  all  religious  authority.  The  bare  "It  is  written" 
was  the  decisive  adduction  of  the  indefectible  authority  of 
the  Scriptures  of  God.clothed  as  such,  in  all  their  parts  and 
in  all  their  declarations,  with  His  authority.  We  could 
scarcely  imagine  a  usage  which  would  more  illuminatingly 
exhibit  the  estimate  put  upon  Scripture  as  the  expressed 
mind  of  God  or  the  rooted  sense  of  its  unity  and  its  equal 
authoritativcness  in  all  its  parts.*' 

We  should  not  pass  lightly  over  this  high  implication  of 
the  employment  of  ahsnhile  y^paimu  10  adduce  the  Scripl- 
iiral  word,  and  especially  the  suggestions  of  its  relative 
frequency.  No  better  index  could  be  affordc<l  of  the  sense 
of  the  unitary  authority  of  the  document  so  cited  which 
dominated  the  minds  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 

"Cf.  especially  Crciner.  tub  voe.    ypi^vi:  and  A.  Kuy{>«T.  Eutyeh- 
fat4ia  0/  Sacrtd  Thtology,  pp,  433  sq.,  444  *4- 
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ami  of  our  Lord  as  reported  by  them.  The  consciou&ness  tm^i 
tiK  luitiian  authors,  through  wh<mi  the  Scriptures  wci  wt 
ctMiunined  to  writing,  retires  into  the  background ;  thought  'mr  a 
absorbed  in  the  contemj^ation  of  the  divine  authority  whic"~^i 
lies  behind  them  and  expresses  itself  through  them.     Evi—  ■  Ju 

when  explanatory  adjuncts  are  added  indicating  where  tl w 

words  to  which  appeal  is  made  arc  to  be  found  writtca^v. 
they  are  so  framed  as  not  to  lessen  this  implication.     Coi^v> 

^monly  there  is  given  oiily  a  bare  reference  to  the  writt^^n 
>urce  of  the  words  in  mind ;"  and  when  the  human  auth»  n 
in  named,  it  is  not  so  much  as  the  responsible  autho-rs 
of    the  words  adduced  as  as  the    tnlermediaries  throug^h 

'Whom  the  Divine  authority  expresses  itself/*  fn  the  parallel 
usage  by  which  (he  Scriptures  are  appealed  to  by  "It      is 
said"  and  similar  formulas  the  implication  in  question  is  p^r- 
hai>s  even  more  clear.    In  Matthew,  for  example.  Scripture    i  s 
often  cited  as  "what  was  spoken  through  (fi<a)"  the  pi 
pbets  (ii.  23)  or  the  prophet  (xiii.  35.  xxi.  4),  or  more  s] 
ci6cally  through  this  or  that  prophet — Isaiah  (  [ii.  3}  iv.  x  .4* 
viii.  ly.  xii.  17,  cf.  Jno.  xii.  38),  or  Jeremiah  (ii.  17,  xx v»  »- 
9)  or  Daniel  (  xxiv.  15).  In  a  few  passages  of  this  kin** 
the  implication  is  explicitly  filled  out,  and  we  read  th^* 
the  Scripture  is  spoken  "by  the  Lord"  (  vr^  tcvfiiow  )  throiig** 
{8*a  )  the  prophet  (\.  22.  ii.  15,  cf.,  xxH.  31,  "Have  ye  nc>* 
read  what  was  8]H>ken  by  God  to  you",  that  is,  in  their  Scrip" 
tures:  Acts  i.  16.  "Tlic  Scriptures  which  the  Holy  Gho»* 
spoke  before  through  the  words  of  David";  xx\-iii.  35,  ""T^*^ 

""In  the  law  and  ihe  propheU  and  the  psalms",  Lk.  xxiv.  44;  **••' 
the  law"  (of  the  wliolc  Old  Tesumeirt),  Jno.  x.  34.  xv.  30.  I  Cot.  ***"- 
Ji;  "in  Ihe  (or  your,  or  their)  Uw",  IJt  x.  a6:  Jno.  vHL  17;  "in  **^* 
law  of  Mose*",  1  Cor.  ix.  y,  "in  ibc  law  of  the  Lord",  Lk.  ii.  131  *'•'• 
Ihf  prophets",  Jno,  vi.  4$,  Art*  xx  14:  "in  Isaiah  the  prophet",  L-uk*" 
L  3;  ill  (be  book  of  the  words  of  Isaiah  the  propliei,  Luke  lit.  41  "in  *^^ 
book  of  the  prophet*".  Acts  iL  43;  in  tlK  Book  of  Psalmft",  Acts  i-  "' 
(cf.  Luke  xxL  6i,  Matt  xii  36) ;  "in  the  firtt  Psalm",  Acts  xiii.  3S- 
The  cloMst  definitions  of  place  in  the  Gospels  are  probably  "at  '"* 
bush",  MIt.xiL  36:  and  "at  lh<  place".  Luke  Iv.  17, 

"Malt  ii.  5,  "through  the  prophet";  Lokc  xriiL  31.  "tkrovfk    •*"* 
prophet." 
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Holy  Ghost  spoke  through  Isaiah  ihe  prophet  lo  your 
fathers").  A  similar  use  of  fipj}i*ivi>v  or  tipnTo*  occurs 
in  the  writings  of  Luke,  whether  alisolulely  {\M.  iv. 
12.  [Rom.  iv.  i8] )  or  with  indication  of  the  place  where  it  is 
said  (Lk.  ii.  24,  Acts  xtii.  40) ;  anil  here  coo  wc  find  oc- 
casionally a  suKK^stion  that  the  himian  speaker  is  only  the 
intermediary  of  the  true  speaker,  God  (Acts  ii.  16.  Se<i  the 
prophet  Joel).  It  is  po.ssih!y,  however,  not  in  Ihe  Gospels 
that  the  general  usage  illustrated  by  these  passages  finds  its 
fullest  or  most  emphatic  expression:  Uit  rather  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  where  the  Scriptures  are  looked 
upon  almost  exclusively  from  the  point  of  sight  of  this 
usage.  Its  height  is  perhaps  attained  in  the  designation  of 
Scripture  asraXttyta  (Rom.  iii.  2,  cf.  Acts  vii.  38,  Heb.  v.  12, 
I  Pet,  iv.  11)  and  the  current  citation  of  it  by  the  subjcctlcss 
^ijfft'f  (I  Cor.  vi.  16)  or  X^yu  (Rom.  xv.  10,  II  Cor.  vi.  2, 
Gal.  iii.  16,  Eph.  iv.  8.  v,  14),  the  authoritative  subject 
being  taken  for  granted.*"  In  the  Gospels,  however,  we 
luve  snfficient  illustration  of  the  same  general  method  of 
dealing  with  Scripture,  side  by  side  with  their  treatment  of  il 
as  documentary  authority,  to  evince  that  their  writers  and 
Jesus  as  reported  by  them,  shared  tlic  same  fundamental 
viewpoint."" 

"C/.  Thf  pTtibyt&rion  and  Rtforuud  Revitxii,  July  iSpp.  p.  4f2, 
April  19W.  p.  3i;. 

"The  ifi^i$,)  of  Ml.  V.  21,  27.  ji.  Si.  38,  «  (Cf.  Ho,  ix.  12,  3&, 
Gal.  iii,  16)  is  not  a  formula  of  citation, — for  which  we  ibouJd  have 
the  perfect,  uptt'tv  (Heb.  iv,  s,  x,  9-15.  xiii.  s)— but  adduces  the 
historical  fact  Ilini  such  leachinB  ns  it  adduced  wax  given  to  the 
andents.  J.  A.  Alexander  (on  Mt.  v,  Jl  I  admirably  puraphrAKi: 
"You  have  (often)  heard  (it  said  by  the  scribe!  .iiwl  leading  Phar- 
iK«t)  that  ottr  fatheri  were  cummanded  not  lo  murder,  and  thai  con- 
sequently ht  who  murders  (in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term)  is  liable  to 
be  condemned  and  punished  under  the  commandment"  The  subie- 
qucnt  instances,  thouich  in  verses  37,  31,  j8,  43  more  or  less  abridged 
IB  the  introductory  formula,  are  governed  by  the  full  formula  of 
»er»e  at.  In  point  of  fact  the  comtnandnents  adduced,  (with  additions 
to  tlie  first  and  last)  are  all  found  written  in  the  Mosaic  Law, 
Bui  our  Lord  doen  not  say  that  they  are  foniid  there;  He  merely  »ay» 
that   His  bearers  had  often    beard   from   thrir  nflici.il   teachers,  that 

^        they  were  found  there— "T^  ftat*  heard  that  it  vnt  commanded    .    .    ." 

I        So  Spanhcim,  },  A.  Alexander,  Ac. 
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ON  THE  TEKHS  "bible",   "hOLY   BIBLE". 

The  piirpose  of  the  following  note  is  simply  to  bring 
toother  what  sccnis  to  be  currently  known  of  tlie  origin  of 
the  terms  "Bible",  "Holy  Bible".  No  attempt  has  been  ma<k 
to  go  behind  the  universally  accessible  sources  o£  information 
upon  which  the  general  public  ilcpcnds.  in  order  to  gather 
additional  material.  The  object  in  view  is  merely  to  make 
plain  how  incomplete  the  accessible  knowledge  of  the  hts- 
tor)-  of  these  tenns  is.  It  is  remarkable  that  tenns  daily 
oil  the  lips  of  the  entire  Western  world  shoiJd  have  been 
left  until  to-day  without  adequate  historical  explaiiaiton. 
The  fact  is,  however,  beyond  doubt  In  a  short  letter 
printed  in  The  Expository  Times  a  few  v-cars  ago'  Eb. 
Nestle  remarks  that  "nobody  as  yet  knows  liow  the  word 
'Bible*  found  its  way  into  the  European  languages" 
and  represents  even  Thcodor  Zahn  as  declining  the  task 
of  working  out  the  story.*  The  account  which  is  ordin- 
arily given  is  that  ^^(a  was  current  in  Greek  in  the  sense 
of  "the  Bible";  that  this  was  taken  over  into  Latin  as  a 
feminine  singular,  "Biblia" ;  and  that  this  form  in  turn  passed 
thence  into  the  several  Western  languages.'  There  is  no  step 
of  this  presumed  process,  however,  which  is  beyond  dispute. 
and  a  great  obscurity  rests  upon  the  whole  subject. 

Th.  Zahn*  enters  a  strong  denial  with  respect  to  tlw  basis 
of  the  development  which  is  assumed.  "For  to.  ^tffKia  as 
a  designation  of  the  Old  Testament,"  he  says,  "no  usage  can 
be  adduced."  More  broadly  still:  "The  mediaeval  and 
modern  eniploynieiit  of  tA  A^'o  in  the  sense  of  aj  ypa^i, 
q    ypa^^,  that  is  'Bible',  is  altogether  alien  to  the  ancient 


' igo3-4.  Vol  XV.  pp.  sSSSlSt 

'What  Zahn  says.  Gtuhitktt  dtt  N.  T.  Komm  II.  p.  ou.  is:  "On 
tbe  origin  and  earliesi  spr«ad  of  the  modem  u»  of  'Bible'  among  the 
Western  peoples  I  do  not  venture  to  say  anylhtng." 

'See  e.  g.  A.  Stewart,  Hastings'  DB,  tub  vot.  'Bible*;  W.  Sanday, 
Haitings*  £A£.  «■(>  vac.  'Bible';  HtlRenfcld.  E\»ltit*»9  in  das  ft.  T. 
?  30. 

*Cftchklitf  dts  N.  T.  Kanoni  It.  fp.  943-4- 
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church."  Tile  current  representation  on  the  faith  of  Suicei* 
that  ri  fii^Xia  occurs  first  in  the  sense  of  'Bible'  in  Chrya- 
ostoui.  he  codtiiuics,  is  "only  a  widely-spread  error";  the 
passages  Suiccr  quotes  do  not  support  the  representation. 

To  justify  this  last  assertion  Zahn  examines  the  three  pas- 
sages which  Suiccr  quotes  from  Chrysostom  in  supporl  of  his 
statancnt  that  "Scriptura  Sacra  is  called  ^i(8X<'a  simplictter", 
and  concludes  that  no  one  of  ihem  employs  the  term  in  that 
sense.  In  one  of  them — Horn,  i  in  Cenes.  (Montfaucon,  iv, 
8i)  not  fftffxla  simplkiter,  but  Btia  ffiff\ia  is  used.  In  an- 
other— Horn.  2  on  certain  passages  of  Genesis  ( Montfaucon, 
iv.  652) — Chrysostom  declares  that  the  Jews  have  no  doubl 
ri  0tffKla,  but  we  Christians  alone  rmv  fiiffxieav  Bijiravfuk, — 
they  tA  ypanftara,  we  however  Imih  ta  ypd^iiara  and  ti 
i/o^ttara  — not  the  Bible  but  the  Pentateuch  being  in  mind 
and  the  very  point  of  tlie  statement  requiring  us  to  take  the 
"Books"  as  merely  so  much  paper,  as  the  "letters"  as  only 
90  much  ink.  It  is  on  the  third  passage,  however,  that  Suirer 
lays  most  stress,  remarking  of  it.  Here  "  fit0\ia  is  used 
absolutely  and  means  Sacra  Biblta".  It  is  found  in  Horn. 
U-.  iM  Epist.  ad  Coloss.  (Montfaucon  ix.  391)  and  runs  as 
follows:  "Delay  not,  I  beseech  thee:  thou  hast  the  oracle* 
(  X6yta  )  of  God.  .  .  .  Hear,  I  beseech  you.  all  ye  who  are 
careful  for  this  life,  and  procure  titff\Ca  ^tapfuuca  t^s  ^vxv^. 
....  If  you  will  have  nothing  else.  get.  then,  the  New 
[Testament:  t^i-  kmv^v  used  absolutely  as  frequently  in 
Chrysostom] ,  the  Apostle,  the  Acts,  the  Gospels,  constant 
teachers. . . .  This  is  the  cause  of  all  our  evils, — ignorance  of 
Tos  ypa^cK."  Zahn  remarks :  "It  is  evident  that  the 
anarthrous  ffi&\ia    here  is  not  a  name  of  the  Bible,  but 

•Crcdncr.  Ge-tihiehu  dts  N,  T.  Kaions,  i860,  Pl  aag;  "Further  h  i» 
well  known  thai  for  Uic  collection  of  the  tacrcd  writings  in  general 
the  name  ri  ffiffkui  ( Bible)  occur*  firM  in  the  u»axe  of  Chrysostom 
lef.  Siiieeri  Thesaurus,  sub  voc.),"  Rrus»,  History  of  Ihe  Nftv  Tes- 
Umtnl,  E.  T.  p.  126  Usao) :  "From  the  lime  of  Chrysoitom  tlie  canofl- 
ical  collection  is  called  timply  rk  ffifiXia."  Er^ch  3n<l  Grubcr,  art. 
"Bibel"  ad  mit.  Neither  Credner'*  nor  Reuw's  utatemeiit  i»,  bowevd, 
quite  juttified  by  Stticer'e  wor*U. 
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desigTuites  the  cnlcgt^ry  'Books*,  to  which,  amoog  otlm  ^» 
ibe  New  Tesumml  belongs ;  books  loo  can  be  mcam  of  gra.^=^ 
and  constant  teachers." 

'Die  average  reader  will  no  doubt  fed  that  in  his  ex; 
ination  of  these  passages  Zahn  presses  hts  thesis  a  little  v 
far. 

The  contrast  in  the  second  pass^e  between  the  Books  an«:3 
the  Treasure  hidden  in  Ihetn.  between  the  Letter  and  tt»-^ 
Sense,  of  course  throws  the  emphasis  on  the  mrrf  Books  An^ 
the  mere  Letter.     But   this,   so   far   from  excluding,   pr^s- 
supposcs  rather,  the  technical  usage  of  these  terms,    ■»~-J 
ffiffKta.  tA  tpdititara.  to  mean  "BiHe".  "Sciipttire".    Tt-ke 
terms  are  used   here  certainly  with   primary   reference    «:0 
the  Old  Testatnenl.    But  this  is  not  to  the  exclusion  of  iI-bc 
New.     In  the  third  passage — in  which  the  rich  scries    ci^f 
designations  of  Scripture  brougin  together  should  be  o^^- 
served:  "the  Oracles  of  God",  "the  New   (Tesiamentl  ". 
"the  Scriplurcs". — it  is  clear  enough,  no  doubt,  tlwt  Biff>*-^ 
is  primarily  a  common  noun.     But  it  does  not  seem  cle^f 
that  it  docs  not  contain  in  itself  a  si^gestion  of  its  ti^^ 
a$  3  proper  noun.     Beyond  question  Chrysostom  means  *'? 
these  &i^ia  just  the  Bible ;  jusl  the  "Oracles  of  God"    ^^ 
which  he  had  spoken  immediately  before.  inclusi\*e  of  t*'" 
New  Teslanicm  of  which  he  immediately  afterwanls  spea***" 
and  constituting  "the  Scriptures"  of  which  he  speaks  so****" 
what  further  on.     He  speaks  of  these  Bible  books  .as    *"*' 
medial,  and  of  course  he  speaks  generally  without  an  arttC**' 
The  case  is  like  the  ananhrous  itpi  "ypatifuiTa  of  II  l"**^ 


^ 
« 


iii.  i6,  or  the  anarthrous  'Bible'  when  wc  congratulate  O 
selves  that  we  live  "in  a  land  of  an  ojien  Bible":  in  botH 
which  instances  the  term  is  technical  enough.    When  Chf^ 
OMimi  exhorted  liis  liearers  to  get  for  themselves    fft^^""^  ^ 
which  will  be  medicaments  for  their  soids.  they  caught  un^       " 
the  common  noun  A/SXia   the  implication  of  the  techni*^ 
tA  0iff\{a.    These  passages  of  Chrysostom,  after  all  wo»'' 
seem  then  to  bear  witness  to  the  currency  of  the  term  '"^ 
0tp>Mi  as  the  synonym  of  at  fpa^U  f)  ypa^. 
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But  why  sJiould  we  confitic  ourselves  to  tlie  passages  cited 
by  Suiccr?  Sophocles  defines  rA  ffiffXia,  if  not.  like  Suicer, 
as  the  sacred  Books  of  the  Christians,  yet.  siniiliarly,  as  "the 
Sacred  Books  of  the  Hebrews",  quoting  for  his  definition 
the  Prologue  to  Ecdcsiasticus.  I  Mace  xii.  9  (rAAyio).  Jose- 
phtis.  Conlr.  Apion.,  \.  S ;  and  Cictn.  Alex.  [Mignc]  i.  66. 8  B, 
Origcn,  [Migne]  i.  1276,  C.  The  three  Jewish  citations  we 
may  for  the  inoment  leave  to  one  side :  in  any  case  they  do 
Tiol  present  us  with  an  absolute  t4  ffi$\ia,  meaning  "the 
Scriptures".  Clement  and  Origen  take  us  back  two  hun- 
dred years  before  Chrysostoni. 

In  the  passage  cited  from  Clement — it  is  Paedagog.  Hi. 
xii.  mrrf,— rClcmcnt  is  speaking  of  the  goodness  of  the  In- 
structor in  setting  forth  his  salutary  commanthncnts  in  the 
great  variety  of  the  Scriptures.  He  had  adduced  our 
Lord's  great  sunmiary  of  the  Law  (Mat.  xxit.  37-40) 
and  His  injunction  to  the  rich  young  man  "to  keep  the  com- 
mandments;" ami  taking  a  new  l)cginning  from  this  in- 
junction, he  cnlai^cs  on  the  Decalogue.  "These  things." 
be  remarks,  "are  to  be  observed," — and  not  these  only,  but 
along  with  them,  "whatsoever  else  we  see  prescribed  for  us 
as  we  read  tA  fit0\ia."  I'or  example  there  is  Isaiah  i.  lo, 
17,  18,  and  the  declaration  of  Scripture  that  "good  works  are 
an  acceptable  prayer  to  the  Lord" — whatever  the  passage 
nuy  be  which  Clement  may  have  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote 
this.  It  is  scarcely  disputable  that  t>y  ri  &iff\ta  here,  used 
absolutely,  there  is  meant  just  "the  Sacred  Books."  that  is  to 
say.  "the  Bible".  The  immediately  preceding  reference  is 
to  the  Decalogue,  and  the  immediately  contiguous  ones  are 
to  the  Old  Testament.  But  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  con- 
tend (hat  Ti  $i0\ia  therefore  means  here  either  the  Deca- 
logue, or  the  Pentateuch,  or  the  Old  Testament,  distinctively. 
It  is  altogether  more  probable  tliat  it  is  equally  coniprelien- 
sive  with  the  «'  7?"^*'  of  the  closely  preceding  con- 
text. We  cannot  accord  with  Sophocles'  opinion,  then, 
that   ri  Siff\(a  here  means  "the  Sacred  Books  of  the  He- 
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brews":  it  seems  to  us  to  mean  "the  Sacred  Books  of  the 
Christians." 

The  passage  cited  by  Sophocles  from  Origcn  is  Contra 
Cehum  v.  60  (Ed.  Koetschau.  1899.  i.  p.  63  :  82.  3$).     In  it 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  clearly  referred  to  by  ri  ffiffXk. 
It  declares  that  jews  and  Christians  alike  "confess  that  ri 
fii0\{a    were  writen  by  the  Divine  Spirit."    But  it  docs  not 
follow  that  ri  fft^Xla  means  with  Origcn  the  OM  Testa- 
ment as  distinguished  from  the  New.  though  Koetschau 
seems  inclined  to  hold  this  to  be  the  fact.  "The  Books  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures",  he  writes  (Prolegom.  i.  p.  xxxti.),  "are 
with  Origen  generally  designated    Seta     fftfiXia,     tpa^ 
{fpa^C)    or    tpdnttara;  those  of  the  Old  Testament,  &i$- 
\la,     -KaXm^    fp"^^    or    iraXota    ypaftitara" .      This    would 
seem  to  say  that  the  absolute  tA  fftffkia  with  Origcn  is  the 
synonym  not  of  4  7/'"^^  but  of  v  iroXa^i  ypa^,  not  of  ri 
fpdltfuna    but  of  t^  vaXatA  yfidfi/uira.    There  seems  to  be 
nothing   in   the  Contra  Cetswn.   to  be  sure,  which  will 
decisively  refute  this  <^inion.     There  we   read  of   "the 
sacred  fit^ia  of  the  Jews"  or  "of  the  Hebrews"  (Ko«- 
schaw.  i.  304.  26:  305.  6):  of  "the     j8i/8Xia    which  the 
prophets  wrote  in  Hebrew"  (ii.  zo8,  22;  c/.,  i.  291,  12), 
or   simply    of    "the  fftffkla  of    the   Jews"    (ii.  93.  iS); 
but    nowhere   else    than    in    v,    60     (so    far    as     Koct- 
chau's  confessedly  incomplete  index  indicates)  do  we  meet 
with  absolute   tA  ffiffxia  in  the  sense  of  "The  Scriptures".' 
But  what  shall  we  make  of  a  p.Tss.-ige  like  tlie  following  from 
the  Fourteenth  Homily  on  Jeremiah  (§12:  Ed.  Klostcmiann, 
1901.  p.  1 17.  line  4)  ?    "  'For  thy  sins.  then,  will  I  give  thy 
treasures  for  a  spoil'.    And  he  gave  the  treasures  of  the 
Jews  to  us.  for  they  were  the  first  to  believe  ri  Xi^ta  tot) 
^■oD,    ati<l  only  after  them  did  we  believe,  God  having  taken 
the  \^ia  away  from  them  and  given  ihcm  to  us.    And  we 
say  that  "the  kingdom  shall  be  taken  away  from  them  by  God 
and  given  to  a  nation  brin^ifing  fortli  the  fruits  thereof  has 

'Al  II.  iMi  2,  wt  rod  oi  "lilt  book  o(  Gcnetis",  and  at  raricwB  pas- 
sae«s  of  secular  "book*"  (11,  63,  4;  58.  17:  icQ.  15;  iS*.  36:  393.t>) 
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been  said  by  the  Saviour  and  shall  be  fulfilled.  Not  ihnt  <} 
Y/M^ij  has  been  lakeii  away  from  thetn,  biit  now,  though  they 
have  ibe  I-aw  and  the  Prophets  they  do  not  understand  the 
meaning  that  is  in  them.  For  they  have  ri  &(ff\ia.  But 
how  was  the  kingdom  of  God  taken  from  them  ?  The  mean- 
ing Twv  ypaiftmv  was  taken  from  them"-  etc.  It  is  worth 
while  to  pause  and  note  the  rich  synonymy  of  "the  Script- 
ures" here.  And.  noting  it,  we  may  well  ask  whether,  if  t4 
fitffXia.^  because  It  is  used  here  with  the  eye  on  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  is  to  be  taken  as  meaning  distinctively  the 
Hebrnv  Scriptures,  this  same  is  not  true  also  of  ri  ^0710 
and  ^  ypcuft^  and  at  tpa^al.  There  is  a  subtle  propriety  in 
the  adjustment  of  these  three  terms  to  the  exact  place  in 
which  each  apijcars  in  the  argument.  Arf7to  emphasizes  the 
divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures;  •  ffiff^ia  looks  upon  them 
from  the  point  of  view  of  their  external  form;  ypa^n,  of 
their  significant  contents.  The  terms  could  not  be  inter- 
changed without  some  loss  of  exactness  of  speech :  ^t^Xia 
accordingly  stands  where  it  does  because  it  expresses  the  ex- 
ternalia  of  tlie  Scriptures,  sets  them  before  us  as  "nothing 
but  books" — so  much  paper.  But  in  their  general  con- 
notation the  three  tcnns  arc  coextensive,  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son for  narrowing  ra  fftffKla  to  "the  Old  Testament"  be- 
cause it  refers  to  the  Old  Testament  here,  which  will  not 
apply  as  well  to  t4  Xjc!7(a  and  to  t)  ypa^^,  al  ypa^mi.  There 
is  preserved  for  us  in  the  Philocaiia  (Ch.  v..  ed.  Robinson, 
1893.  pp.  4.1-48)  a  remarkable  fragment  of  the  Fifth  Book 
of  Origen's  commentary  on  John  C<-'d.  Prcuschen,  1903,  pp. 
100-105),  in  which  Ortgcn.  speaking  to  the  text,  "Of  the 
making  of  many  books  there  is  no  end",  rings  the  changes 
on  0t0\{ov  and  fftfiXia  and  leaves  a  strong  impression  on 
the  reader's  mind  lh.it  to  him  t4  fii$>.ia  would  be  exactly 
synonymous  with  to  0tla  $iff\{a .  "But  since",  says  he 
(Preuschcn,  p.  103.  12),  "the  proofs  of  this  must  be  drawn 
from  T^!  &t{av  yp'^4^  .  it  will  lie  most  satisfactorily  estab- 
lished if  I  am  able  to  show  that  it  is  not  in  one  Book  only 
[that  it  is  written  among  us  concerning  Christ — taking     n' 
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&t&\la    in  its  common  sense.     E'-or  we  find  it  written  in  tt""*' 
Pentateuch",  etc,     Origen  here,  by  telling  us  that  to 
X/a  lias  3  common  sense,  tells  us  also  that  it  has  a  si>cci 
aen&e.  and  that  in  this  special  sense  it  includes  alike 
New  Testament  in  which  we  should  expect  to  find  Chri 
spoken  of,  and  the  Pentateuch  where  also  He  is  spoken  o 
in  a  word  it  is  tlie  exact  synonym  ot  4  ^<'<>  YP*^*?-' 

If  we  do  not  quite  learn  from  Qcment  and  Origen.  tbci— 
fore. — as    Soph«<les   would   have  us   learn — that,  becau 
it  is  used  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  Hebrews,  to   fftffK-    »      (a 
means  distinctively  thc"Sacred  Books  of  the  Hebrews",  we 
leant  what  Zahn  would  not  liave  us  learn,  that  it  is  used 
solutely  in  the  sense  of  "the  Sacred  Scriptures."     We  r*  ^ 

now  take  note  of  the  fact,  however,  that  Zahn's  prim^^  ~r—  ry^ 
oljject  was  to  deny  not  thai  ra  fiiffKia ,  absolutely  used,  cotj^^^ald 
mean  "the  Sacred  Books",  but  precisely  that  it  could  f""-^- — =■" 

the  Sacred  Books  of  the  Hfbrrws — the  Old  Testament.  14 is 

primary'  statement  is  that  no  usage  can  be  adduced  of  ra  ff-^ —  0- 
X6i  as  a  designation  distinctively  of  tlw  Old  Testanie- :^e^~ii. 
He  is  discussing  the  reading  of  a  clause  in  11  CIem«-= —  "s 
Rom.  xiv.    This  clause  couples  together  (in  the  Consiar*^  "*'• 
nopic  MS.  followed  by  Lightfoot)  to  ^fflUa  xal  ol  Aw*-*"  "■ 
roXot,    which,  as  Lightfoot  remarks,  is  a  rough  designaim  ^i^^o 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.    On  the  testimony  of  k:  -*^f 
Syriac  version  Zahn  reads    tcI  ^jSXJa  Tii>  wpo^vrw    .*^-^' 
01    &7T6aTo\ot.      and  to  strengthen  his  position  argues  t*  ^' 
absolute     ri    fitfixia    for  "tlic  Old  Tesiament"  is  un.*^-"^" 
ampled.    We  Iiavc  already  seen  enough  to  prove  to  us  (■"»  ■*' 
absolute   t4  fiiffxia    was  quite  readily  used  to  dcsig™^*** 
the  Old  Testament — because  the  Old  Testament  was  part       **' 
the  Scriptures,  that  is  of  tA    $t0Kla    in  their  pregi*^**" 
sense.     But  whether  ri  fitffxia   was  used  distinclivtly        *'' 

'  Prctischen  inrlexes  the  following  further  occorrcnCT»  of  l!w  plfc**"*^ 
t4  ^flXia.   (apart   (roni   lh«  paisRgc,  pp-   100-1051   in  l!tr  Comnwti**''^ 
on  Jolin:  p.  ^o.  ji.      r«      r^c     Ntui^t     SbAjkiii     fiifikia    ;  "'.     /** 
it"   SXav   rw    ayiair    ^ij3.\i'u.y.      At   p.  <J.  it  OrigcR  op«n»  m   inr,^""^ 
as  to  u-liy    ravTn    ri    ^iffXia  — tlial  i»  the  Go»iiel».— arc  called  by   tf*^ 
(THKiilar  title  of  ttayfiXuiy. 
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the   Old   Testament — when   tivt  Old   Testament    was  set 
over  against  the  New — is  another  question. 

Ihis  question  need  not  wait  lonp.  however,  for  an  answer. 
It  cannot  l>e  dotibteil.  and  it  is  nut  dotiUeil,  that  the  Jews 
called  their  sacred  writings,  I))-  way  of  eminence,  "the 
Books".  As  Zahn  vcrj-  exactly  declares*  the  Hebrew  0'"i»n 
(Mishna  Mcgilla  i.  8)  certainly  underlies  the  usage  of  at 
ypa4>a(.  1}  tpai^  in  the  general  sense  of  "the  Bible".  The 
antiquity  of  this  phrase  may  be  estimated  from  its  occurrence 
in  Daniel  ix.  2:  "I  Daniel  understood  hy  'the  Books'  .  .  .  ": 
"tliat  is",  says  Driver,  commenting  on  the  passage,  "the 
sacred  lx>oks.  the  Scriptures"  (cf.  ""Sd  in  Ps.  xi.  8,  Is.  xxix. 
[8),  The  Greek  rendering  of  this  passage  gives  us  to  be 
sure  at  ^(ffXat  rather  than  tA  $tff\ia.  Bui  already  in  I 
Mace.  xii.  9  we  have  the  full  phra.^e  of  which  t^  ffi^Kia  is 
the  natural  abbreviation — rit  fftffKla  tk  Styia,  while  Jose- 
phus  gives  tis  the  parallel  tA  Uph  fftffXia:  and  from  these 
phrases  t^  fft$Kia  could  «m  fail  Ui  I)C  extracted,  just  as 
•fpa^i,  was  extracted  iTon-iaiStrfiaiypa^al,ailfpaXifia^i, 
and  the  like.  We  meet  with  no  surprise  therefore  the 
appearance  01  t«  fftffXi'a  in  II  Clirms.  xiv,  as  a  distinctive 
designation  oi  the  Old  Testament.  It  only  advertises  to 
us.  what  we  knew  beforehand,  that  the  Old  Testament 
was  "the  Books"  before  both  Old  and  New  Testaments 
were  sulisumcd  under  that  title,  and  that  usage,  in  a  com- 
munity made  up  partly  of  Jews,  for  a  time  conserved,  without 
prejudice  to  the  etpal  authority  of  the  New  Testament 
Books.  5i)n!c  lingering  reminiscence  of  the  older  habit  of 
speech.  How  ea.sily  the  Old  Testament  might  continue 
to  he  called  to  fftffxla  after  the  term  had  come  to  in- 
clude New  Books  as  well,  may  be  illustrated  by  a  tendency 
which  is  observable  in  the  earlier  Hnglish  usage  of  tlie 
word  "Bible"  (persisting  even  yet  dialect ically)  to  employ 
it  of  the  Old  Testament  distinctively — as  in  the  phrase  "The 
Bible  and  the  Testament", — not,  of  course,  with  any  im- 
•  Gtsehichtt,  etc,  I.  87.  note  i. 
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plkatton  of  inferiority    for  tlie   New   Testament    books.* 
How  long  such  a  tendency  to  think  of  the  Old  Testament 
especially  when  the  term  Ta$t$)Ja  was  heard  continued  to 
manifest   itself  in  the  early  church,  it  would  require  a 
delicate  investigation  to  determine,     it  is  enough  for  the 
moment  to  note  that  II  Clems,  xiv  witncss«s  to  the  pres- 
ence ut  such  a  tendency  in  the  first  age,  while  such  phrases  ^ 
as  ntwt  us  in  Melito  of  Sardis'* — Ti   w«Xaii    fttffXia,    rifl 
T^    7ra\tua<t    iut$f)init   fitffKia — warn  us  that  the  new  con-  ~ 
ditions  of  the  New  Covenant  with  its  New  Books  were 
already  requiring  a  distinction,  among  tlic  tA  ^ffkia  by  way 
of  eminence,  between  the  New  and  the  Old  Books  which 
made  up  the  whole.    TA  fftffKia  in  a  word  to  Jew  and  Chris- 
tian alike  meant  just  "the  Holy  Books",  "the  Books"  by  ^j 
way  of  eminence,  by  the  side  of  which  could  stand  n»^| 
others;  and  though  ear  and  lip  needed  a  space  to  adjust 
themselves  to  the  increased  content  of  the  phrase  when 
Christianity   came  bringing  with  it  its   contribution  to  the       i 
unitary  collection,  yet  the  adjustment  was  quickly  made  and-H 
if  the  memory  of  the  earlier  usage  persisted  for  a  while.     t4  ~ 
;3t^ta    in  Christian  circles  meant  from  the  beginning  in 
principle  the  whole  body  of  Sacred  Books  and  rapidly 
to  mean  in  practice  nothing  less. 

\Vc  cannot  agree  with  Zahn,  then,  that  the  usage  of  tA 
fit&Xia  in  the  eaily  church  provides  no  basis  upon  which 
the  development  of  our  term  "Bible"  ocwid  have  taken 
place.  But  when  we  come  to  take  the  next  step  in  the  de- 
velopment of  that  term,  we  are  constrained  to  assent  to 
Nestle 's  declaration  that  nobody  knows  how  the  term  "Bible" 
found  its  way  into  the  European  languages.  The  Latins  did 
not  take  over  the  Greek  word  fft0\(a,  or  its  cognate  fil^Xoi, 
to  designate  the  Biblical  books.  They  had  in  their  own 
Liber  a  term  which  had  already  acquired  a  prt^nant  sense 
"in  religion  and  public  law" — as  expressing  "a  religious 

'See  (he  (ag«nKes  from  ili«  Oxford  Ditliouary  of  Ihe  Englith  La*- 
guoge,  in  note  16  below. 
"Otto:  ix.  414. 
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lxx)k.  Scripture,  a  statute  boolt,  codex"" ;  and  which  there- 
fore readily  lent  itself  to  employment  as  the  representative 
of  the  pregnant  Greek  teniis  which  it  translates,  though 
it  scarcely  seems  to  have  attained  so  absolute  a  use.  Accord- 
ingly we  find  in  use  in  the  early  church  side  by  side  with 
such  Greek  phrases  as  tA  fiifiXCa  7%  woXoia?,  t^  Kannjt 
itaSrJKtfi,  the  Latin  phrases.  Libri  vcteris.  noT/i  Uslanu^ti, 
(ftedtns)  :"  and  over  against  the  Greek  ^i3\ia  «ovow«(d, 
the  Latin  Hbrt  rcgulares,  or  as  Rulinus  puts  it.  libri-  inter 
canonan  condusi.**  Jerome  gave  currency  to  the  very  ap- 
propriate term  Bibliothe(aA&  the  designation  of  the  corpus  of 
the  Sacred  Books;  and  this  term  became  later  the  technical 
term  perhaps  most  frequently  employed,  so  that  Martia- 
naeus  in  his  Prolegomena  in  diviHam  btbltothecam  Hierou. 
i.  §1,"  speaking  "de  nomine  Bibliothecae  Divins."  can  very 
fairly  say.  "among  the  ancients,  the  sacred  volume  which 
we,  at  the  present  time,  call  Biblia.  obtained  the  naiire  of 
Biblioihcca  Divina.""  There  is  no  trace  of  such  a  wnrri  as 
"Biblia"  in  Patristic  Latin,  and  no  such  word  iii  entered  in 
the  Latin  Lexicons, — not  even  in  the  great  Latin  The- 
saurus now  publishing  by  the  German  Universities.  Wc 
shall  have  to  come  to  Du  Gauge's  Gloss.  Med.  et  Inf.  Lattn- 

"Andrews*  Latin-English  Ltxiton,  rub  vac. 

"Ren«.E.  T.  p.  MS^OJ■ 
'*ReuM,p.  331, !  316. 

"Mignc,  Patrol  Lai.  xxifiii.  (Hieron.  vol.  14)  pp.  33-34- 
"M.  Kililer,  Doi/malitehe  Ztilfragri*',  I.  p.  363,  writes:  "It  was  very 
harinlc*tly  tnlendc<l  and  wa.i  not  in  contrn  diet  ion  (if  the  utnge  followed 
l)y  Oimt  Hiiiiseir,  wlicn  llie  Holy  Scripture  was  called  a  Bibliotlieca. 
A»,  however,  that  designation  'BiWiothcca'  never  became  the 
DDtiDani  one.  and  the  Biblical  one,  'the  Scniiturc'.  alone  ultimately  main- 
it«elf,  *a  the  comprehensive  name,  'the  Bible',  attained  Kcneral 
nrrency  in  the  West  before  the  ninth  century,"  On  this  last  point,  he 
liad  already  laid,  (p.  33X  note  i ) :  "As  a  popular  designation  'Biblia'  was 
I  use  loni;  before  its  earliest  provable  occurrence  in  the  ninth  century," 
rjth  appeal  to:  "Eh.  Ntiilc,  Beil.  sur  AUg.  Z,  1904,  No.  90.  p.  117," — 
article  to  which  wc  have  not  access,  though  possibly  wc  have  its 
fHcntial  contents  in  the  contemporarily  printed  note  in  the  Expository 
Times,  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  discussion.  It  can  be  said  that 
"Blbliotheca*  never  became  the  dominant  destgnation  of  the  Scriptures 
'  only  in  contrast  with  such  a  designation  as  "the  Scriptures". 
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UaHs  to  discover  it.  Ami  when  we  rliscover  it  we  are  loM 
very  little  about  it  except  of  its  existence  in  the  Latin  of  the 
early  mi<Ullc  ages,  and  shortly  aftcnvards  in  the  vemacti- 
lars  of  tlie  Weat. 

Ilierc  seems  to  be  no  serious  inherent  diffVailty  in  conceiv- 
ing the  |)assagc  of  a  Greek  neuter  plural  into  Latin  as  a  iem- 
intne  singular.  The  thing  appears  not  to  be  unexampled,  and 
80  might  have  !ia|ii»ene<l  to  fiiffXUi.  What  wc  lack  is  dear 
evidence  that  ffiffKia  did  pass  into  "Biblia",  and  exact  intor- 
mation  of  the  stages  and  pr>Kessc5  by  which  the  feat  was  ac- 
complished. An<l  the  difficulty  of  the  problem  is  vastly  in- 
creased by  the  circumstances  that  the  time  when  the  trans- 
feretKe  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  was  not  a  time 
when  there  was  rich  intercourse  between  the  East  and  the 
West,  in  which  borrowing  of  terms  would  have  been  easy  and 
natural;  and  that  there  was  no  obvious  need  upon  (he  part 
of  the  West  for  such  a  term,  which  would  render  its  borrow- 
it^  of  it  natural.  Yet  the  term  is  supposed  (o  have  been 
taken  over  with  such  completeness  and  hearliiKss  as  to  have 
become  the  parent  of  the  common  nomenclature  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  all  the  Western  languages."  The  dililicultic5>  raised 
by  these  considerations  are  so  great  that  one  finds  himself 
questioning  whether  the  origin  of  the  tcmi  "Biblia"  in  Med- 
iaeval l^tiii  and  of  its  descendants  in  the  Western  languages 
can  be  accounted  for  after  the  fa-shion  su^csted.and  whether 
some  other  conjectural  explanation  of  their  origin  migltt  not 
wisely  tjc  souglil  for — as,  for  example,  a  contraction  of  the 
commonly  current  term  "bibliotheca"."  Some  color  might 
be  lent  to  such  a  conjecture  by  the  fact  that  "Biblia"  and 
its  descendants  seem  to  have  been  from  the  first  in  use  not 
merely  in  an  ecclesiastical  but  also  in  a  common  sense — 

"  Grimm,  tnb  vot.  "Bibel",  enumerates  a*  follows :  Italian,  bihhia, 
Spanish,  bittlia.  French,  biblf.  Middle  High  German,  bibiif,  Dutch,  bijbtt, 
Ulaiidic.  bifijo.  RuMian  and  Lithuanian,  bibtiia,  Polish,  bibJio,  B0I19- 
tnian,  biblj,  etc. 

"The  Lfliin  Thfsaurtit  tells  ti5  that  Biblinltiecs  occurs  iti  iIiIm  vari- 
ously cnntractcd :  "Compendia  1*11  Ii'IhIu:  by^  byb.,  bybU  bjrblio.,  bibliot.," 
and  in  even  completer  forms. 
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as  designations,  that  is.  not  merely  of  the  Scriptures  but  of 
of  any  targe  Ixiok.'"  Appeal  might  be  made  also  to  tlw  ease 
with  wliicli  the  two  terms  'Biblia"  and  'BiWiotheca'  took 
one  the  other's  place  down  at  least  to  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tur)'.'"  What  we  need,  however,  is  not  conjectures  but  a 
series  of  ascertained  facts,  and  these  are  nt  the  momeiit  at 
our  disposal  in  very  insutHcient  measure. 

Du  Cange  can  tell  us  only  that  the  word  "Biblia"  occurs 
in  tlic  Imitatio  Christi  I  i.  3,-*'  and  in  the  Diarium  Belli 
Hussitici,  adding  a  quotation  from  a  Chronicle,  at  the 
3rear  1228,  to  the  effect  that  "Stephen,  archibishop  of  Can- 
terbury .  .  .  matle  postils  super  totam  Bibliam."  To  this 
Dicfenbach  in  the  Glossarium  which  he  published  (1857) 
as  a  supplement  to  Du  Gauge  merely  adds  an  intimation  that 
certain  fifteenth  century  glossaries  contain  "Biblia"  in  the 
sense  of  a  "large  book","  as  also  "Biblie"  and  "Bibcl"  (Ger- 
man). Becker  in  his  Caiaiogi  BibHothccarum  Atttiqut  is  able 
to  cite  earlier  examples  of  "Biblia"  from  old  catalogues  of 
libraries.  The  earliest — from  the  ninth  century — comes  from 
the  catalogue  of  an  unknown  French  library ;  next  in  age  are 
two  twelfth  century  examples — one  from  Monte  Oissio  and 
the  other  from  Stederburg  in  Bnmswick.  The  English  Latin 
catalogues  in  which  he  finds  it  begin  with  one  of  the 
books  at  Durham,  dating  from  1266,"  and  by  that  time 

"See  Di*fcnbach'i  adilcnda  to  Du  Cange,  mb  rve.  "Biblia".  The 
Oxdrd  DictionafT  givM  £nicliBli  examples  ham  the  fourttcnih  to  the 
sixteenth  eenluries:  r.  g.  tSTT.  Lang.  Pitn  I'l.  R.  xv.  87;  "Of  this 
matcre  I  niygte  mak  a  long  bible" :  1543,  Udall.  Enum.  Apophth^  105a, 
"When  he  had  read  a  long  bible  wriiccn  nn<l  tcni  to  hyni  from  Antl- 
pater".  (The  quotation  (rocn  Z.  Boyd  itijQ  does  not  »ecm  to  us  to 
belonR  here). 

"This  IB  adverted  lo  in  the  Oxford  Dictionary,  sub  voe.  "Bible". 
The  following  diations  are  sivcn:  138a.  Wyclif.  j  .XUee.  iL  ij,  "He 
makynEc  a  litil  bible  (Vulg.  biblioUieatm)  gadridc  of  cuiiireis  bokis"; 
c.  t**?,  in  Wr.-WUleker,  fof.  &4S,  BWioun,  byUille;  \^  Catk. 
Augl  31,  A  Bjrbylle.  b^lia,  bibliolhtea. 

"Si  scire*  totam  Bibllan. 

■  "Biblia,  em  (tross  bueh." 

■  Cf.  Eb.  Nestle,  The  Expotilory  Ttmti,  hi,  n-  SSS-S^-  The  eiia- 
lion  liven  in  the  Oxford  Dictionary  from  m  Ando-Lailn  occnrrcnce 
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the  word  was  already  in  use  in 
course  in  French,'*  since  the  Englis 
French.  How  early  it  appears  in  the  i 
guages  we  lack  data  to  inform  us.  1 
which  Diefenbach  quotes  are  from  the 
those  which  Heyne  gives  from  the  sixti 
cites  none  earlier  than  the  seventeen^ 
German  "Fibel"  is  really  a  derivative 
mon  use  of  "Bibel"  must  have  anteda 
ury.**'  Littre  gives  no  French  e 
Joiiiville,  who  wrote  at  the  beginning  < 
tury  (1309).  Its  French  usage  must 
however,  for  as  we  have  seen  it  had  cc 
Middle  Enghsh  by  that  date.     The  r 

of  "biblia"  in  1095— viz.  from  the  CaUloKue  o 
Nestle  shows  to  rest  on  an  error.  This  catato 
teenth  or  fifteenth  century, 

"  The  Oxford  Dictionary  cites  from  c.  ly 
the  bibul  sais";  from  1330,  R.  Braune,  Chron. 
lie". 

"  Littre  (Diclionatre  de  la  Langut  Fran: 
only :  "HIST,  xiii's. — Un  cordelier  vint  a 
[HIeres]  et  pour  enseigner  le  roi,  dit  en  son 
en  Bible  et  les  livres  qui  parlent  des  prince: 
To  this  may  be  added  Jo  in  vi  lie.  Hist  aire  de  i 
1874,  p.  310  (cxi.  569) :  "L'endemain  s'ala  log 
d'Arsur  que  Ton  appelle  Tyri  en  la  Bible." 
"Bible"  occurs  in  the  sense  o(  "Balista",  cf.  I 
lia  I."  The  Century  and  the  Standard  Dicti 
usage  for  English. 

*"  Heyne,  Devtsches  Wdrurbuch  I.  1890,  tel 
is  a  borrowed  word  from  the  Greek  neutei 
which  since  the  late  Middle- High-German,  as  i 
looked  on  as  a  feminine  singular,  first  in  a  forn 
afterwards  in  that  now  current— with  a  refen 
earliest  citations  are  from  Luther,  who  still  1 
1530)  "die  biblien,  das  heilig  gotis  wort",  bt 
himlischen  PropK  1525) '.  "aus  meine  verdeuta 

■"C/.  F.  Kluge,  Elymologisches  WorUrbuc 
ff  ed.  190s  sub  voe.  "Fibel",  where  we  are  to 
Low-German  Glossaries  of  the  fifteenth  cent 
used  by  Luther,  and  duly  registered  since  He 
sifies  "Bibel"  as  a  Middle -High -German  word. 
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■throughout  the  Middle  Ages  for  what  we  call  the  "Bible"  was 
"Biblioiheca",  and  we  accordingly  find  that  in  Old  English 
(Anglo-Saxon)  "bibliothcce"  alone  occurs  in  this  sense." 
From  tlie  fourtecntli  century  on,  however.  "Bible"  takes  the 
place  of  "Bibliothcce."    Chaucer  uses  it  freely  in  both  the 
ecclesiastical  and  conunon  senses.-*     Purvey  uses  it  as  a 
word  well-known  in  common  currency,  referring  naturally 
to  "the  Bible  late  translated."  and  to  that  "simple  creature" 
(as  he  called  himself)  "who  hath  translated  the    Bible  out 
of  the  Latin  into  the  English."    The  rapidity  with  which  the 
tenn  entered  into  general  usage  may  be  divined  from  the  ex- 
amples given  by  Richardson  and  Murray. 

These  lexicographers  record  no  example,  however,  of  the 
occurence  of  the  compotnid  term.  "Tlie  Holy  Bible."  It 
seems  that  this  combination  was  somewhat  late  in  estab- 
lishing itself  as  the  stated  designation  of  the  sacred  book  in 
English.  U  tirsi  finds  a  place  on  the  title-page  of  an  Eng- 
lish Bible  in  the  so-called  "Bishops"  Bible,"  the  earliest 
issue  of  which  dates  from  1 568 :  "The.  holie.  Bible,  |  con- 
teyning  the  oldc  |  Testament  and  the  ncwc."|''    It  of  course 

"The  Oxford  Dictionary  say*:  "In  O.  K.  bibliotheca  alone  occuri." 
NeMle  /.  e.  tayt:  'H'he  name  comtnonly  uinl  tlirouichout  tl)c  MiddU 
Ages  wa*  Bibliotheca":  and  accordingly  in  O,  E.  and  all  mediaeval 
writers  tliia  icrni  ii  uKd  (or  complete  Mm.  of  Old  and  New  Tcnlamcnts. 
The  Anglo- SaxoTit  also  uacd  "jte-wril"  wlien  tpeakinK  of  ihe  Bible. 

"In  ihe  ccclesiantical  *eatc:  Canterbury  Tales;  Prolog.  I.  4J^  "His 
Mudle  was  bui  liiel  in  the  Bible";  Pardoner's  Tale,  L  465J.  "Looketb 
Ibe  Bible,  and  thcr  ye  may  it  leere";  The  Wife's  PrcBitibk,  1.  10729. 
"He  knew  of  hem  iiio  legends  and  tyves  1  Than  been  of  goode  wyves 
in  Ihc  Bible."  In  ihc  geilcral  sense;  Csnlerbury  Tales.  Prol.  to  Canon's 
Yeoman's  Talc,  I.  ij^i'.  "To  tellen  al  wolde  passen  any  Bible  |  That 
owhcr  is":  Home  of  Fnm«.  I.  13J4  (Booh  iii.  I.  244).  If  all  llic  arms  of 
Ihe  people  he  saw  in  his  dream  were  described,  "men  myght  make  of 
bcm  a  Bible  twenty  (oote  thykke," 

"  The  edilio  fnnc<fi  of  the  F.nglish  Bible  (Coverdale.  1535)  bears  the 
title:  "Biblia  |  The  Byble:  that  |  is  the  holy  Scripture  of  the  |  Olde  and 
Kcw  Tcstamem."  M.itthcws'  Bible,  of  1537.  has;  'Tli*  Byble.  |  which 
is  all  the  holy  Scrip-  I  ture :  In  which  ate  eontayncd  ihe  |  Oldc  and 
Newc  Testament — "  Tavcrncr's  Bible,  of  1539,  has:  "The  most  I  sa- 
cred Bible,  [  whiche  is  the  hoty  scripture,  con-  |  teyning  the  old  and 
new  testament."  The  very  popular  and  frequently  reprinted  "Genevan 
BiMc"  called  ilself.  edition  1560:  "The  Bible  |  and  [  Holy  Scriptures  | 
conteyned  in  i  the  olde  and  N'cwe  1  Tcitamenl." 
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continues  on  tlie  title-pages  of  the  numerous  subserfl 
issues  of  this  edition,'*  but  it  does  not  otherwise  oocar 
the  title-page  of  English  Bibles  until  the  appearance  < 
the  Douai  Old  Testanteiu  of  i6io:  "The  |  Holic  BiUe 
.  .  .  ."  T)k  Hlieims  translators,  in  the  preface  of  tlx 
New  Testament,  published  in  1582,  had  indeed  spoken 
"tlie  holy  Bible"  as  "long  since  translated  by  as  i 
English,  and  tlie  Old  Testament  lyings  by  11s  for  tadn 
goode  nieanes  10  publish  the  whole  in  such  sort  as  a  wti^H 
so  great  charge  and  importance  rcquircth";  from  which 
may  team  that,  though  the  volume  of  1 610  contains  only 
Okl  Testaim-nt,  the  term  "Tlie  Holie  Bible"  upon  its  title 
not  to  be  confined  to  the  Old  Testament,  as  sometimes 
phrxse  was  confinc<l  in  its  Old  English  use.'*  The  adoptil 
of  the  term  "The  Holy  Bible"  for  the  title-|>agc  of  Ki 
James'  version  of  161 1 :  "The  I  Holy  Bible,  |  conteyntng 
Old  Testament.  |  and  the  New  |  ",  finally  6xed  it  as 
technical  designation  of  the  book  in  English. 

It  is  natural  to  assume  that  the  current  title  of  the  Vulga 
Latin  Bible  with  which  we  are  familiar— fiii/ia  Sacra — b 
behind  this  English  development;  but  it  would  be  a  mista 
to  sup]>osc  that  this  was  by  any  means  tite  constant  desi 
nation  of  the  I^tin  Bible  in  the  earlier  centuries  of  its  prii 
ing.  A  hasty  glance  over  the  lists  of  editions  recorded 
Masch's  Le  Long  (iii.)  indeed  leaves  tlie  impression  that 
was  only  after  the  publication  of  the  "authorized"  Koma 
edition  of  1 590.  "Biblia  Sacra  Vulgatae  Editionis".  that  th 
designation  finally  established  itself  as  regular;  though 
was  of  course  frequently  employed  before  that.  The  origini 
edition    of    John     Fusi    and     Peter     Scheoiffer     ind 


"£.  a  IS7J.  IS74.  "575  W».  isA  1577  W».  1578.  "584.  "585.  t^SS.  I 
1595,  1603. 

*  In  the  Oxford  Dlclionary  are  found  the  (o1towin(  examples  o( 
odd   uuice   from  the  tixtecnth  c^nturr:    RBtlclI,   Bb.   Purgat.    L 
"N^th^r  or  tli«  bokyt  of  ih«  olde  bybic  nor  of  the  nevct  teKAiataf] 
t5f<9,  Golding.  Dt  Mornay.  xxiv.  357.  "Ccrtaine  bookes  which  wc 
th*  Bible  or  Olde  Teilament."    l!  may  not  be  out  of  ptace  to  n> 
Ihxt  Raitell  wrote  m  a  Romanist,  GoldiDK  U  a  PnHnUnt  eont: 
ualist. 
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is  described  by  LeLong  (p.98)  as  "Biblia  Sacra  Latina  juxia 
Vulgatam  editioiieii)  11  vol.  in  folio."  And  the  title  of  the 
great  Coniplutciwian  Polyglot  (1514-1517)  is  given  as 
"Biblia  Sacra."'"  Btit  these  are  not  the  actual  titles  of  these 
bouks,  and  it  is  not  until  near  the  opening  of  the  second 
quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century  that  "Biblia  Sacra"  bcKi"* 
to  appear  on  the  title-pages  of  the  Latin  Bibles  which 
were  pouring  from  the  press.^"*  Osiander's  edition 
( Knrimbergac,  1522)  has  it:  "Biblia  sacra  utriusqtic 
Testamenti,"  <p.  309), and  of  course  transmitted  it  to  its  re- 
prints (1523.  1527.  1529.  1530.  1543.  1559.  1564);  Kno- 
blauch's  contemporary  edition,  on  the  otlier  hand.  (Argcn- 
torati.  1522)  has  rather:  "Biblia  sacrac  scriptiirae  Veteris 
omnia"  (p.  314).'"  Among  Catholic  editions,  one  iirinied 
at  Cologne  in  1527:  "Biblia  sacra  utnusque  Teslamenti"  (p. 
178),  seems  to  be  the  earliest  recorded  by  Lc  Long,  which 
has  this  designation.  It  seems  to  have  been,  however,  a 
Paris  edition  of  the  next  year  (1528)  :  "Biblia  sacra:  inte- 
grum utriusf|uc  teslamenti  corpus  complctens",  (repeated  in 

1534.  1543.  '548.  1549'  '550.  I55'-  '552.  1560)  which 
set  the  fashion  of  it.  Somewhat  equivalent  forms  appear 
by  its  side,  such  as:  "Biblia  Biblinrinn  opus  sacrosanctuni" 
(Liigduni,  1532),  "Biblie  sacrc  Textus"  (Lugduni,  1531), 

"This  is  Uie  actual  dtic  of  the  Antwerp  Polyglot,  istt^iS72.  and  o( 
Walton'6  PolyiflM,  1657;  but  not  of  the  Paris  Polyglnt, 

**■  The  fdilio  prineefi  has  no  title  pasc :  and  the  Gjtnpiutenjian  Poly- 
glot no  kciicmI  title  pa^c-  Cf.  Fr.  Kaulen,  Geichitkt*  dir  yutgata,  i86B^ 
Ppi  jas-^: — "The  fint  edition*  contain  on\y  the  naked  text  of  the  Vnl- 
gate.  together  with  the  Inlroductions  of  St.  Jerome  and  the  old  Argm- 
mtnta,  t^^  ihcy  appear  nlrc^td/  in  the  Codtx  AmiatiHus.  A  proper  title 
n  at  Brit  not  prctcnt ;  and  neither  the  sheeia  nor  the  paices  show 
numeration.  Injteail  of  the  title,  ihe  front  page  hear*  commonly  a 
heading  in  large  Xyve:  Incipil  frotogiu  saiu-ti  ikrronymi,  intifil  epIstoUt 
Kli  ikeronymi  ad  paul'mam.  prologtu  biblie,  and  ihe  like.  The  folio 
edition  of  Basle,  1487.  bear*  as  title  merely  the  one  word,  'Biblia'. 
In  one  edition  uf  148O,  without  indication  of  place  of  printing,  there 
atands  tor  the  lif»t  time  an  title,  'Biblia  Vutgaia'  .  .  .  Bjr  far  the 
moat  common  title  ii  'Biblia  Lalina',  accompanied  in  later  cditiont  Iir 
eome  addition  itiving  the  contents." 

"  Brylingct'a  edition.  Baiiliae.  1544  (t55l,  1557.  1563,  1569,  t578>  hai  : 
"Bibtia  Sacroiancia"— 
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and  especially  "Biblia  Sacrosancta"  (Lugduni,  1552,  1 
i53f>.  '544.  1546.  '556.  156^:  Basiliae  1547.  155'.  '55 
■  5'>^.  '5^.  157^)'  But  none  of  these  became  fixed  as  d 
leclintcal  designation  of  the  volume,  as  Biblia  Sacra  tended 
Iw-cfime  from  tlie  opening  of  the  sccomi  quancr  of  the  $11 
iccnlh  century,  and  ended  by  (airly  becoming  before  th 
century  closed. 

Tile  Romance  langiLigcs  seem  to  have  followed  tli 
growing  Latin  custom  in  the  designation  of  their  Bible 
although  examples  of  tlic  simple  nomenclature  persist  (>. 
l.a  Bible  qui  est  toute  !a  sainte  escriture,  Geneva,  1622, 
Among  the  Teutonic  races,  other  than  the  English,  hi 
evrr,  it  has  been  slower  in  taking  root.  German  Bibles 
call  thcm<^clvcs  "Biblia.  das  ist:  die  gantzc  Hcilige  Schrif 
or  in  more  modern  form.  "Die  Bibel.  cxler  die  ganzc  Hcili; 
Srhrift,"  and  Dutdi  Bibles  similiariy,  "Biblia.  dat  is  de 
sriic  H.  Schrifturc,"  or  more  modernly.  "Bijbel.  dal  is 
gansche  Hcilige  Schrift."  Doubtlcis  "die  hcilige  Bibcl" 
"de  heilige  Bybel" — though  not  unexampled, — would 
somewhat  harsh  and  unusual  to  Teutonic  ears.  Strange 
say  they  would  take  more  kindly  apparently  to  such  a  phr 
as  "Das  hcilige  Bibclbuch." 

Our  conunoti  phrase.  "The  Holy  Bible",  thus  revea 
itself  as  probably  a  sixteenth  century  usage,  which  has  not  y 
been  made  the  common  properly  of  the  Christian  wor 
In  its  substantive,  it  rests  on  an  as  yet  insufficiently 
plained  mediaeval  usage,  not  yet  traced  further  back  thi 
the  ninth  century'.  Hiis  usage  in  turn  is  commonly  a 
signed  for  its  origin  to  a  borrowing  from  the  Greek  church 
of  their  customary  use  of  ri  0t0)>Ja  to  designate  the  Scri 
lures.  Behind  this  lies  a  Jewish  mamter  of  speech,  Th 
ari]>ears  to  be  all  that  can  as  >'et  be  affirmed  of  the  origin 
our  common  term:  "The  Holy  Bible." 

PriHceton.  Benjamin  B.  Warpielo, 


THE  TEXT  OF  LUKE  XXII.    17-23. 

The  canonkal  accounts  of  the  institution  of  the  Lor<1's 
Supper  in  I  Cor  xi.  23-25,  Mk  xiv.  22-25  ^^^  ^** 
xxvi.  26-29  present  texts  whith  arc  generally  acknow- 
Mged  to  he  original  and  which,  therefore,  require  no  dis- 
cussion from  the  textual  standpoint.  The  case  is  very 
different  with  the  text  of  Luke  xxii.  17-25.  The  character 
of  the  passa^  is  essentially  affected  by  the  retention  or 
omission  of  vv.  19b.  20.  If  these  verses  are  a  part  of  the 
original  text.  Lk  gives  an  accmnit  closely  allied  to  the 
Pauline  account,  but  peculiar  in  the  mention  of  two  cups,  that 
of  V.  17  and  that  of  v,  20.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  w.  19b, 
20  are  omitted,  we  have  a  strikingly  unique  tradition  of  the 
institution,  in  which  the  cup  precedes  the  bread,  the  cup  is 
given  without  the  usual  words  significant  of  its  sacramental 
character,  and  the  bread  is  dismissed  as  in  Mk  (Mt)  with 
the  bare  words,  toOto'  iartv  to  ow^a  /tov.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  text  in  which  vv.  19b.  20  are  omitted,  but  the 
order  vv.  t9a-i7-i8  is  established,  preserves  the  usual  prec«~ 
deuce  of  the  bread  but  is  as  singularly  poor  as  tlie  fonn 
just  discussed  in  statements  of  the  significance  of  the  cup. 
The  solution  of  this  most  complex  and  difficult  problem  is 
important  not  only  for  the  proper  grouping  of  the  canonii-at 
sources  giving  an  account  of  the  institution  (can  we  main- 
tain the  usual  grouping  Mk-Mt  and  Paul-I.k.  or  must  we 
make  three  groups.  Mk-Mt.  Paul,  and  Lk?)  but  for  the 
decision  of  the  broader  question  of  the  temporal  and  ideal 
connection  between  the  Jewish  Passover  and  the  Christian 
sacrament. 

Five  forms  of  the  text  arc  attested.  In  the  following 
enumeration  they  arc  set  down  without  reference  to  the 
supposed  affinities  between  the  text-fonus.  tiul  simply  to 
exhibit  the  actual  varieties  of  attested  texts: 

( I )  That  attested  by  all  the  uncials  excejJt  D,  by  nirjst 
minuscules  and  most   versions,  containing   vv.    t7-2o  as 
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tliey  stand  in  Tischcndorf's  text,  in  the  conventional  ordei 
w.  17-18-19-20.  V.  17  recounts  the  taking  and  divHding 
of  a  cup  whicli  lias  been  blessed,  but  which  is  without  indt< 
cated  sacramental  significance,  unless  that  signi6cance  lici 
in  the  words  Xafien  and  iiafuplaatt.  V.  18  is  fouiu 
without  essential  variation  in  all  texts,  and  recounu  tint 
stalenwnl  of  Jesus  that  he  will  not  drink  of  the  cup  agaia 
until  tlie  Kingdom  come.  V.  193  rccotmts  the  taking,  bless^ 
ing,  breaking'  and  giving  of  the  bread,  with  the  short  state- 
ment of  its  sacramental  significance,  iTO&rrf  iimv  to  dfiA 
PMV,  as  in  Mk  and  Mt.  V.  19b  continues  the  statement  of  r. 
19a  by  adding  tA  vrip  ifttvv  as  in  Paul,  with  the  furthei 
natural  addition  of  £(£<jp«po^  and  has  a  command  for  the 
repetition  of  the  sacrament  as  in  Paul,  but  not  in  Mk  and 
Mt,  V.  20  recounts  the  similar  procedure,  iffavrwt  fttra  t4 
itiinittaat,  with  another  cup.  after  supper  (so  Paul)  and  tb« 
followinK  statement  of  the  sacramental  significance  of  the 
cup.  rovTo  rh  itvr^iptov  ^  icatpij  BiaO^Kfj  iv  r^  aJfiari  ftat 
(so  Paul  except  iariv  after  Stodifxq  and  hi  t^  iit^ 
at/*an,  for  ip  r^  aXfuiri  /mu  }.  then  a  tliffkult  .iddition.  ri 
tnrip  ui*S»v  ixxwiiofuvov.  saitl  to  belong  grammatically 
to  Ti  woTijpiof  and  logically  to  ly  atftan,  similar  to  Mk'j 
TO  tKxvm^fitvQv  inrip  iroWw  where  both  the  grammatical 
and  logical  reference  is  plainly  to  to  aJfid  nov.  The  most 
Striking  characteristics  of  this  text  arc  the  two  cups,  and 
the  similarity  of  vv.  19b.  jo  to  Paul  and  Mark. 

(2)  That  attested  by  D  (d)  a  ff*  i  I  (rhe).  whidi 
omits  vv.  19b,  20,  with  the  consequent  order  vv.  17-18-193. 
Tliis  text  evidently  regards  the  cup  of  v,  17  as  the  sacra' 
mental  «ip.  but  has  the  cup  before  the  bread,  and  is  with: 
out  the  usual  words  indicative  of  the  sacramental  signifr 

'll  i«  difficult  to  i!iii(!ovcf  on  what  auitiuriiy  Sir  WiUiacn  RaTrtay 
makes  lli«  stalcmeni  thai  "theie  i*  no  incniJQii  of  the  Bmking  of  tin 
BrcJid"  in  Marie's  account  o(  the  inatictition.  Expotiiory  Timri.  March, 
lOiO.  p.  250.  The  Grctk  tfxi  of  Mlt.  xiv.  2i.  which  he  cite*  in 
footnote  {Ibid.,  p,  03),  contains  the  tamiliar  iKijurtv.  Afiiin  la  thi 
Bxposilory  Times  for  April,  1910.  p.  ^~.  he  murks  with  an  atttti$k 
the  tcciiH  of  the  rile  "which  Paul  menliotm  and  which  Uaik  omits.* 
The  first  item  bo  marked  is  "He  brake  the  bread." 
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cance  of  th«  cup.     Then  follows  the  usual  v.  i8,  and  the 
institution  of  the  bread  in  v.i9a,  ending  with    'nM    ivriv 

TO  aal)td  ftOV. 

(3)  That  attested  by  b  e,  which  omits  vv.  19b,  20  as  in 
(2)  but  places  V.  19a  Iwfore  vv.  17.  18,  with  the  consequent 
U'der  vv.  193-17-18.  Here  we  have  a  poverty  of  explana- 
tory words  for  the  cup  as  in  (2),  the  same  cxplanator)'  wordi 
for  the  bread,  wult  afl'intties  with  Mk  Mt.  not  with  Paul,  but 
the  bread  resumes  its  usual  precedence  of  the  cup. 

(4)  Tliat  attested  hy  Syr"  which  omits  v.  20,  but  has 
all  of  V.  19  except  itSS/itvov.  in  the  order  of  (3).  Here 
the  bread  precedes  the  cup,  there  are  no  sacramental  words 
with  the  latter,  but  the  words  in  connection  with  the  bread 
and  the  command  for  repetition  are  similar  to  those  in 
Paul. 

(5)  Tliat  attested  by  Syr*"  which  has  all  of  v.  19  and 
disjoined  fragments  of  v.  20  before  and  after  v.  17  in  the 
following  order  vv.  19-203-17-20^18.  The  bread  stands 
first,  with  the  full  indication  of  its  significance  and  the 
command  for  repetition  as  in  (i),  then  the  Pauline  ital  titri 
TO  SttirinivM  as  in  v.  20a.  the  institution  of  the  cup  with  the 
sacramental  words  of  v,  20b,  but  in  the  more  nearly  Mar- 
can  form  ToiW  itrrw  to  at/td  ftov  ^  xaivt)  Staff t'jKi) 
and  the  usual  v.  18. 

L  Three  forms  of  the  text  have  been  advocated  as  original; 

"(l).  (2)  and  (3)  :  (4)  and  (5)  have  such  scant)-  attestation 
and  are  so  evidently  enlargements  of  a  text  like  (3)  that 
Iheir  originality  has  been  out  of  the  question.  Spitta'. 
while  contending  thai  ( i )  is  original  with  the  author  of  the 
third  Gospel,  holds  that  the  source  which  lay  before  him 
contained  only  vv.  17-18-19,  a  form  of  text  at  present  im- 
attcsted  by  any  manuscript.  At  first  glance,  considerations 
of  method  surest  an  immediate  examination  of  the  evi- 
dence for  (3),  as  having  the  least  external  attestation. 
Further  reflection,  however,  reveals  the  fact  that  such  a  dis- 

'Zur  Gttehiehit  «,  LilteratMr  dts  Urehristentums,  Gottiiigeii,  iSgi, 
Iter  Bd.,  pp.  397 f. 
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cussion,  involving  matters  of  essentia]  iinportance  (o  the 
determination  of  the  relative  originality  of  (l)  and  (2). 
had  better  be  deferred  until  after  an  examination  of  thetwo 
fomis  of  lexi.  one  or  the  other  of  which  has  commanded 
the  support  of  most  scholars.  We  turn  then  to  a  discus- 
sion of  the  relative  priority  of  the  texts  attested  by  K  ABCX 
etc.  and  D  a  flP  i  1. 


EXTERNAL  EVIDENCE   FOR  THE   HABCL  CtC   AND  TUB 

D  a  ff*  i  1  TEXTS. 

It  is  iirunediately  apparent  that  the  latter  text  is  supported 
by  purely  Western  evidence.  Tliat  evidence  is  confined  to 
the  uncial  D  and  the  Old  Latin  codices  a  ff'  i  I,  unconfinned 
by  the  testimony  of  any  other  early  version  or  any  early 
father.  Moreover,  the  Old  Latin  codices  c  f  g'  *  q,  which 
are  frequently  found  in  a^eement  with  D,  are  here  ranged 
against  it.  However,  the  frequent  variants  withjn  the 
grouiJ  show  us  that  we  have  to  do  with  a  text  that  has  a 
considerable  historj',  that  is.  with  a  very  early  text.  The 
former  text  is  not  only  attested  by  all  the  uncials  except  D. 
by  the  mimiscules  and  most  versions,  but  is  also  confirmc<I 
by  the  testimony  of  Marcion  and  Justin.  Justin  in  his  accounf 
of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Apol,  i  ;66  has  toOto 
iroKiT*  «w  -rtiv  hvdtwrialv  /tov  in  connection  with  Towrd  irri  ri 
v&itd  fMw,  but  not  in  connection  with  ToimI  #ot«  to  aJftd 
fiov,  which,  as  R.  A.  Hoffmann^  rcmarics,  proves 
that  this  text  of  Justin's  goes  back  at  least  to  a  tradition 
such  as  thai  represented  iti  our  received  Lucan  text,  siitce 
neither  Mt  nor  Mk  have  the  words  at  all  and  Paul  has  them 
in  connection  with  both  the  bread  and  tlic  cup.*    Tcrtullian 

*DU  AbenHniahlsfffdanktH  Jesu  Chritii,  KAtiifpbttz  i.  Pr..  tSo6,  9.  (9. 

*  It  does  not  seem  nccesMry  at  ihis  point  to  go  into  the  broxlcr  »i4 
much  disputed  question  of  the  character  of  Justin'*  dtattoiu  from  the 
Gospels.  Cf.  Boussct,  DU  Ei-angtlitneilatt  Jtulitu  dtt  Mirtyrert, 
Gottingcn,  ifgt,  for  ihe  view  thai  bnck  af  Juitin'i  diatioiu  of  the 
words  of  Jmu»  lie*  a  text  widely  diflerent  from  the  pr«Knt  leart  of 
our  Gospels.  Cf.  also  Schiirer.  TUtol.  Liuiij..  1S91.  Sp.  3&3,  H>ln«i(»)d, 
Ztstkrifl  fur  wissentehaftl.  Thtol,  i8q],  pp.  fjo-SJ.  167;  Lippch  and 
von  Soden  as  viicd  in  NeMtc,  Em/Uhnimg  iisw,,'  Gotlingen.  tgog,  p.  tfo 


i 
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makes  us  aware  of  tlic  fact  that  Marcicm  knew  v.  30.  Ad- 
verstts  HarcioNfm  iv.4&  reads  "sic  (sc.ut  inpanismenttone) 
in  calicis  mentionc  testamcntum  con&titticns  sanguine  suo 
obsignaliim  sulxstantiam  corporis  confimiavil".  Here  wc 
have  a  clear  reference  lo  Toi>To  to  wovjptov  q  Kott-ij  StaffiiKu 
iv  Ty  aliAarl  |*ow,  thoiigli  the  covenant  is  not  expressly 
specified  as  a  new  covenant.  There  can  be  no  reference  here 
to  the  Pauline  account  since  Tertullian  everywhere  in  the 
fourth  book  from  chapter  eight  to  ihc  end  cites  the  Gospel 
of  Luke  against  Marcioo's  falsification  of  it".  That  is  to  say, 
the  early  character  of  the  longer  text  is  confirmed  not  only  by 
Ihc  testimony  of  the  great  mass  of  codices  and  versions  but 
by  Ibe  testimony  of  Marcion  and  Justin.  We  have  then  to 
do  with  two  forms  of  the  text,  each  of  which  is  very  early. 
I  Opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the  Western  text  in  the  Gospels 

[       is  so  unsettled  that  it  is  impossible  to  approach  the  specific 
^B  question  before  us  with  any  confident  presumption.     We 
^^  cannot  he   sure  whether  the  variants   presented  by  D  arc 
relatively  late  redactions  or  whether  they  preserve  a  very 
early  or  a  Lucati  text.  The  question  is  most  acute  in  the  last 
three  chapters  of  Luke,  xxii-xxiv.  where  the  many  omis* 
sions  and  additions  attested  by  the  Western  text  warn  us 
of  an  early  disturbance  of  the  text,    Wc  shall  perhaps  be  jus- 
tified therefore  in  foregoing  an  attempt  to  settle  the  broad 
question  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  Western  text  in 
the  Gospels,  and  in  contenting  ourselves  with  an  induction 
f  fx>m  the  phenomena  which  it  offers  in  the  three  chapters  of 
Luke  to  which  the  Western  "non-interpolations"  are  con- 
finwi.  Fr.  Schultzen^  may  guide  us  in  his  careful  study.  ( i ) 
of  the  variants  attested  by  the  group  D-it-Syr"  and  (2)  of 
Chose  with  other  attestation.    The  readings  of  Syr""  were 
apparently  not  available  at  the  time  when  Schultzen  con- 

*  TenuUiani  luaf  luptriunl  omnia,  rd.  Ochlcr,  lam.  ii,  fag.  t6S,  cf. 
alio  Zahn,  Parsdiungen  usw.,  Eclungtn  u.  L«i|>d|;,  1890.  2tcr  Bd,  p.  3S, 


'  Cf.  R.  A.  HoSttiAn,  op.  eit.,  p.  19,  Anm.,  where  Adverau  Mareionem 
U  wroitgly  quoted,  tv.  30. 
'  Do4  Abendmahl  im  Seum  Tftlamfnt,  Gottingen,  tSpS,  pp.  7  ff. 
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stnictcd  the  body  of  his  argument,  though  he  discusses  them 
in  a  footnote',  but  their  addition  does  not  affect  the  con- 
clusions of  his  argument.  The  variants  of  the  first  class 
are  grouped  according  to  their  character  as  additions,  altera- 
tions, and  omissions.  The  additions  and  the  alterations 
attested  b>-  D-it-Syr"  (the  testimony  of  the  Ilala  codices  is 
not  constant)  arc  in  no  case  to  be  preferred.  The  situa- 
tion is  soniewliat  ditTerent  witli  regard  to  the  omissions.  It 
may  appear  inconsequent  to  attach  any  importance  lo  the 
omissions  of  a  text  which  is  under  suspicion  because  of  its 
additions  and  alterations.  In  such  a  text  wc  must  always 
reckon  with  the  possibiUty  not  only  of  intentional  omis- 
sions but  of  omissions  occasioned  by  carelessness  or  haste. 
But  it  is  possible  th»t  .an  otherwise  siupicious  text  may 
in  some  cases  prcscr\c  the  original  readings,  while  the  better 
witne&ses.  under  special  influences,  present  later  alterations 
and  additions.  This  possibility  is  mademore  probable  hy  the 
variants  of  the  second  class,  where  it  appears  that  the  text  has 
Ijcen  freely  interpolated.  Inxxii.43.x.xiii.  I7.xxiii.  ,14a.  xxiv, 
42.  xxiv,  43,  all  of  which  arc  glosses  with  the  exception  of 
xxiii.  34a,  the  group  I)-it-Syr**  is  never  decidedly  on  theside 
of  the  codices  which  omit.  In  at  least  one  case  where  the 
gloss  is  apparent,  xxiii.  17.  it  presents  the  questionable 
words^ — which  affords  another  ground  for  caution.  A  sure 
result  can  be  obtained  only  by  turning  to  the  omissions  of  the 
first  class  of  variants.  Here  Ibc  following  passages  come 
into  question:  xxii.  62,  xxiii.  39,  xxiv.  3,  6,  9,  12,  17,  20, 
36,  40,  51,  52".  Of  these  variants  Wcstcott  and  Hoi 
double-bracket  xxii.  62,  xxiv.  3.  6.  9.  12,  36,  40,  51.  52  oif 
the  adverse  testimony  of  the  Western  witnesses,  but  retain 
xxiii.  39  against  the  omission  of  D  e,  1  having  a  compilation 
from  the  |jarallcls:  xxiv.  7.  against  M  b  e  fP  I  Mardon,  i 
omits  more;  xxiv.  17,  against  abceff'l  Syr";  xxiv.  20 

'0^f^(.,p.  10. 

*  Schulttcii  al jo  citu  the  tntimonj-  (or  omistioni  in  xxiii.  54.  JS. 
altettrd  hy  D  nionr:  fr>r  xxiv,   i.  n  Mngl«  word,    ipiftara,  attesltd 
D  M  li  c  c  IT  i  1  Mh  Syr"  Syr*":   and  (or  xidv.  9%  ■ttested 
by  D  alone. 
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lagainst  a  ff'  I.     SchuItKn  is  doubtful  about  xxii.  62  but 

|conctud«s  tliat  an  additioti  is  more  probable.     He  asserts 

the  probable  originality  of  xxiv.  3  against  Westcott  and 

^B  Hort,  agrees  with  Westcott  and  Hort  in  considering  xxiv. 

^P6,  9.  12.  40,  51,  52  additions,  and  is  doubtful  about  xxiv.  36. 

In  the  cases  where  Westcott  and  Hort  retain  the  readings 

against  the  Wesleni  (estimony,  as  indicated  in  detail  above, 

»SchuItzcn  tiiids  xxiii.  39  of  doubtful  originality,  agrees  in 
asserting  the  originality  of  ai*apT»\i>v   in  xxiv.  7;  irtpiwa- 
TOviTW    in  xxiv.  I";  tal  01  Spxayrn  fi/iAv  in  xxiv.  20.     In 
other  words,  intrinsic    and    transcriptional  evidence    leads 
Westcott  and  Hon  to  assent  to  the  omissions  of  D-it-Syr" 
in  nine  cases  out  of  thirteen,  while  in  the  other  four  cases 
the  testimony  of  the  group  is  set  aside.     Schultzen  is  in- 
clined to  add  xxiii.  39  to  the  cases  in  which  the  D-it-Syr" 
readings  are  lo  be  preferred,  while  he  is  doubtful  about 
xxiv.  36  which  Westcott  and  Hort  double-bracket.      It  is 
possible  to  differ  %vith  Schultzen  in  some  details,  but  not  in 
his  general  conclusion,  wliich  he  stales  somewhat  as  fol- 
lows".   The  examination  of  these  passages  leads  to  the  con- 
viction that  ihe  group  D-it-Syr"  has  preserved  the  original 
text  in  many  cases.     On  the  other  hand,  in  four  passages 
(xxiv.  3,  7,  17,  20),  portions  of  the  original  text  have  been 
■omitted.    In  some  cases  the  decision  has  been  for  the  former 
'  alternative  because  there  was  no  apparent  ground  for  the 
omission  of  the  words  in  question.     The  possibility  of 
omissions  due  to  oversight  or  haste  is  still  open.    Our  in- 
wvestigation  has  yielded  some  general  points  of  view  but  not 
imuch  positive  result.     We  have  at  least  lcarne<l  that  we 
~Tmust  reckon  strongly  with  the  possibility  of  the  shorter 
text  being  the  original. 
K     We  may  be  permitted  to  remark  that  the  presumption  in 
^fa%'or  of  the  shorter  text  in  .xxii.  17-25  rests  on  an  induction 
in  which  the  final  determination  of  the  primary  or  secondary 
character  of  the  D-it-Syr"  group  is  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
internal  evidence  afforded  by  the  passages  themselves  rather 
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than  on  the  authority  oi  the  ntanitscripts.  In  at  least  four 
cases  both  Wcstcott  and  Hort  (xxiii.  39.  xxiv.  7.  f  7,3o)and 
Schultzcn  (xxiv.  3,  7,  17.  20)  set  aside  the  testimony  of  the 
Western  f{rou[>  under  the  influence  of  the  internal  evidence. 
The  presumption  01  the  originality  of  tlic  Western  text 
in  its  omissions  is  therefore  a  presnmplion  which  must  be 
contirmcd  or  rejected  on  the  internal  evidence  afforded  by 
xxii.  17-25". 

We  tuni  tlien  to  an  examination  of  the  intrinsic  and  tran- 
scriptional evi<lencc,  with  the  presimiption  in  favor  of  the 
shorter  text,  but  a  presumption  itscii  hascti  on  internal  evi- 
dence in  the  cases  of  the  thirteen  variants  examined  and 
waiting  for  confirtnation  or  rejection  at  the  hands  of  the 
internal  evidence.  Both  texts  arc  very  old,  certainly  as 
old  as  the  second  ccninry.  and  their  relative  priority  hangs 
in  the  balance  until  the  intrinsic  and  transcriptional  evi- 
dence is  thrown  into  the  scale. 

Both  texts  present  serious  intrinsic  and  transcriptional 
difficulties.  The  long  text  is  difficult.  The  short  text  b 
difficult.  In  fact,  they  arc  both  so  difficult  that  the  examin- 
ation resolves  itself  into  a  detenninalion  of  which  text 
is  the  less  difhcult  rather  than  into  a  determination  of 
which  is  the  more  congruous. 

INTRINSIC  UIKFICULTieS  OK  THE  HARCL  etC.  TEXT." 

There  are  two  iiuenial  difficulties  in  the  text  attested  by 
If  .\BCL  etc. :  ( I )  the  presence  of  two  cups,  v.  1 7  and  v.  20. 

"  Schmiedd'i  obMrv-alion  muni  be  borne  in  mind,  Hand-Comm.,  ilcr 
Bd,  Freiburg  i-  B.,  tSoi,  p.  a6g:  "Schr  mit  rMht  nbcr  Ichnt  Steclt. 
163.  W-H't  Meinung  sb,  Lc.  u:iQf.  babe  rivirip  ift^v  itB...ixx«inr 
ur»prungtich  gefclitt  Nklit  nur  dau  die*  nur  zbctiUUndlKh  ijt  (....); 
ct  zriiii  iioh  hicr  vor  allem,  wohin  die  ciii«eili8e  Beacfatnng  texllcrit- 
bcber  Umsliuidc  fuhrcn  Icann." 

"A  »barp  di crimination  l>ctwrcn  intrinsic  and  trantcripliOTial  evi- 
dence in  tbc  ditoiaeion  of  the  inicrnal  diliiculiie*  of  the  long  text 
leads  to  sucli  repetition  of  maiters  of  detail  that  it  hiu  seemed  bot 
not  m  carry  it  throunli.  For  ii'sUnce.  llic  mnformity  of  IJt  xxii,  igbjo 
to  ]  Cor  xi.  3.).  35  Mnd  Mk  xiv.  24  it  properljr  a  iraDKriptioniil  difficult;, 
while  the  alltved  infelicities  of  the  text  of  Lk  xxii.  i9b.3o  are  inirintic 
dUBcultiea;  yet  the  coniinuiiy  of  the  argument  lafTer*  if  the  two  ques- 
tions be  scpanted. 
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2)  the  conformity  of  vv.  19b  and  30  to  I  Cor  xi.  24b, 
i$a  and  Mk  xiv.  24b,  which  gives  rise  to  the  suspicion  that 
we  have  here  to  do  with  an  interpolation.  We  shall  con- 
sider the  difltciilties  in  order. 

( I )  The  two  cups".  There  are  two  possibilities  open  to 
us.  (a)  The  ctip  of  v.  17  and  the  cup  of  v.  20  arc  tlie  same. 
The  cup  of  V.  17  is  then  an  anticipator)-  reference  to  tlw  cup 
of  V.  20.  This  supimsition  is  not  only  without  apparent  rea- 
son beyond  the  difliciilty  of  the  situation  hut  it  involves  an 
impossibly  awkward  insertion  of  the  institution  of  the 
bread  between  two  accounts  of  the  cup.  We  may  safely 
tarn  to  the  second  possibility,  (b)  The  cup  of  v.  17  and 
the  cup  of  V.  20  are  different  cups.  A  comparison  of  the 
cup  of  V.  17  and  the  cup  of  v.  20  reveals  the  fact  tlial  al- 
though the  cup  of  V.  17  has  attached  to  it  the  words  of  v.  18. 
X^«  tip  vfuv  5t(  ou  fti)  wim  .  .  .  txSi],  which  in  Mk  xiv, 
25  and  Mt  xxvi,  29  stand  in  connection  with  the  I^ril's 
Supper  cup,  yet  the  cup  of  v.  20  is  umlouhtedly  (he  Lord's 
Supper  cup  \iy  virtue  of  the  words  ttoto  ri  ironiptov  ^ 
Koipij  Sto^Kif  k.tA.  It  has  been  held  that  the  cup  of  v.  17 
is  a  paschal  cup.  So.  for  instance,  Rcsch."  who  hnlHs  that  v. 
t8  stands  in  the  Lucan  account  in  the  position  which  it  oc- 
cupied in  the  Vrtext  and  that  Luke,  in  accordance  with 
his  sources,  preserves  for  us  an  account  of  the  celebration  of 
the  Jewish  Passover,  in  its  chief  moments,  by  Jesus  and  His 
disciples,  before  Jesus  instituted  the  New  Testament  Supper. 
He  thinks  lliaf  it  is  vain  to  endeavor  to  specify  the  cup  of  the 
Passover  meal  which  Jesus  consecrated,  since  we  do  not 
know  how  closely  He  adhered  to  the  Passover  ritual  then 
in  use.  The  cup  of  v,  20.  however,  belongs  no  longer  to 
the  Jewish  Passover:  it  is.  on  the  coiiirary.  ri  wor^fHov 
Tq«    itatv^    SiaSiJKtjt.       It  is  very  prolxible  that  the  cup  of 

"Tliis  is  th«  difficulty  which  has  appealed  ctrongly  to  Dr.  Sunday, 
art  /efus  Chritt,  HDB.  ii,,  p.  f>,\ft.  where  he  says,  "...  the  ilouble 
mention  o(  the  cup  raj«e(  real  difficulties  of  the  kind  which  sugK^ft 
inicrpoUiion." 

*  AMtier(anoHistht  ParalltlUxU  rii  den  Evangttitn,  TtUt  v.  UnUr- 
nekmngen,  Bd.  x.  Heft  3,  iSqS,  p.  626. 
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V.  17  is  the  third  tup,  the  so  called  nr'^STI  DT2.  'or  the 
prayer  otTered  by  the  Jewish  house-fallier  in  connection 
with  this  cup  expressly  mentions  the  wine  as  the  fruit  of  the 
vine  (citing  as  authority  Bartoloccius,  Bibliotheca  magna 
rabhinica.  Roniac  1678,  ii.  738).  This  prayer  fonns  tlie 
transition  to  the  saying  of  v.  18  in  which  Jestis  torexer 
takes  leave  of  the  Jewish  lEJiTl  ''1D=to  yetniiM  t^  a/iirt- 
\m>.  Schmicdcl'*  sees  no  reason  for  departing  from  the 
position  taken  by  Resch,  and  adds.  "Luke  does  not  wisli  to 
let  the  Lord's  Supper  cup  appear  as  a  part  of  the  Jewish 
Passover,  and  accomplishes  his  purpose  by  first  relating  the 
participation  of  Jesus  in  the  Passover,  so  that  the  Lord's 
Supper  stands  as  something  quite  new,  no  longer  Jew- 
ish." On  this  interpretation,  v.  [3  recounts  the  eating 
of  the  Passover,  v.  16  gives  the  statement  of  Jesus  that  He 
eats  it  for  the  List  time  under  these  conditions,  v.  17  re- 
counts the  drinking  of  a  paschal  cup,  i>crhaps  the  third  cup, 
and  V,  18  gives  His  statement  tliat  He  drinks  it  for  the 
last  time  under  these  conditions.  Vv.  15,  16  and  w.  17,  t8 
form  parallels,  in  which  the  Passover  is  completed. 
Vv.  19,  20  pass  on  to  tlic  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
This  %-iew  of  the  cup  of  v.  17  receives  some  confinnatioQ 
from  the  fact  that  the  cup  of  v.  17  is  without  the  article — 
a  cup — while  the  cup  of  v.  ao  has  the  artick — the  cup. 
Plunimer"  says  "But  tJ  iror^ptov  need  not  mean 
more  than  'the  cup  just  mentioned.'  In  Mt  and  Mk 
irvT^piav  has  no  article  :  and  in  all  three  &pro»  has 
no  article;  so  that  its  absaicc  in  ver.  17  and  presence  in 
ver.  20  is  not  of  much  weight  in  deciding  between  the  two 
difficulties."  However,  we  have  seen  that  it  is  impossible 
to  identify  the  cup  of  v.  17  with  the  cup  of  v.  20  :  there- 
fore, it  is  impossible  that  "^  iroj^piQv  of  v.  20  should 
mean  "the  cup  just  mentioned."  The  fact  that  Sfrrmt  no- 
where has  the  article  and  that  iroT^/wof  is  found  with- 
out it  in   Mt  and   Mk  rather  encourages  the  conjecture 


*  ProUsianiitehe  KirchfHttg.,  1896,  Sp.  105. 

"Cotum.  on  St.  Lakt,  InL  Crit.  Cocnm.,  Ncvr  York,  1906.  p.  .496. 
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wh«ii  it  is  found  with  the  article  in  the  Lucan  parallel 
^addition  is  significant.  If  so,  it  can  only  mean  to  sug- 
gest a  contrast  between  the  cup  of  v.  17  which  is  merely 
"a  cup",  "a  paschal  cup",  and  the  cup  of  v.  20  which  is 
"the  cup",  "the  Lord's  Supper  cnp".  If  this  interpreta- 
tion of  the  character  of  the  two  cups  \k  accepted,  ilie  in- 
trinsic difficulty  not  only  disappears  but  Luke's  narrative 
possesses  a  dcfiniteness  which  is  wanting  in  Mt  and  Mk. 
This  advantage  of  the  Lncan  account  in  clearness  is  quite 
independent  of  the  further  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
tlie  Lord's  Supper  had  any  temporal  connection  with  the 
Passover.  For  Luke's  narrative  in  the  form  in  which  it 
has  come  down  to  us,  even  apart  from  xxii.  17-25.  dates 
the  Lord's  Supjwr  on  the  Passover  evening. 

Some  further  questions  raise  themselves  :     Why  is  only 
one  paschal  cup  mentioned?     How  is  the  position  of  \iya 
yAp  iiMif  ....  t\0ij  in  connection  with  the   paschal  cup  and 
not  in  connection  with  the  Lord's  Supper  cup  as  in  Mt  and 
Mk  to  be  accounted  for  ?    The  express  inference  from  the 
Lucan  account  that  our  Lord  did  not  partake  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  cup,  and  the  fact  that  according  to  Luke  He  did 
I  not  expressly  charge  the  disciples  to  partake  of  the  cup 
rof  V.  20,  though  He  did  charge  them  to  partake  of  the 
>cup  of  V.  17,  also  need  explanation.     With  reference  to 
I  the  fact  tliat  only  one  paschal  cup  is  mentioned,  it  is  per- 
'  haps  enough  to  say  that  none  of  the  Synoptists  gives  us 
any  clear  intimation  of  the  closeness  with  which  he  sup- 
poses the  Passover  ritual  to  have  been  adhered  to  at  the 
Last  Supper,  nor  are  we  informed  with  jirecision  as  to 
the  character  of  the  Passover  ritual  in  current  use  at  the 
time.    Luke  is  more  explicit  than  either  Matthew  or  Mark 
in  notifying  tis  of  the  drinking  of  a  paschal  cup,  and  we 
ought  not  to  complain  of  his  failure  to  illumine  for  us  all 
the  details  of  the  Last  Supper.    The    \^a  yip  v^In  .... 
IXAj     is  at  least  as  natural  in  its  Lucan  context  as  in  the 
context  of  Matthew  and  Mark,    Indeed,  the  iix/erence  which 
may  be  drawn  from  its  Lucan  position  to  the  effect  that 
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our  Lord  did  not  drink  of  any  subsequent  cup.  that  Ls  to 
say,  not  of  ilie  Lord's  Supper  tup.  fits  the  significance  of 
the   cup   belter    than    the    most    natural    inference    from 
Matthew  or  Mark,  namely  that  He  did  drink  of  the  Lord's 
Supper    cup.      As    Hoffmann'^    says,    "These    words    in 
Mt  and  Mk  are  rightly  understood    hy    Haupt    to    mean  .^k\ 
that  the  Lord  drank  of  the  Lord's  Supper  wine  wl.ich  Ui-    •  ~ 
gave  to  His  disciples  as  His  blood.     That  is.  however_  -. 
factually   impossible  and  Luke*s    narrative    deserves  ther^vc 
preference  in  this  point".     V.  i8  certainly  reports  a  char^L-L^-t 
to  drink  in  connection  with  the  paschal  cup.   Adffrre    rovr^^. — r* 
Kal    tMiMfiltrart    m   eavTotie  :    but   in   coiniection    with   th^»-.«e 
Lord's    Supper    the    burden    of    the    charge    is    bom^»  ma 
by  the  ^cavrmt  of  V.  20.  which  clearly  refers  to  the     Xa&ii  •^Skoi' 
tvxaptirr^<rav,  iSetKtv  of     v.     19.     so    that    the    conimam^  .«--id 
to  drink  the  Lord's  Supper  cup  is  sufhciently  exf^icit  tr^   in 
Luke.     If  this  interpretation  of  the  aip  be  maintained,  r         it 
is  not  unreasonable  to  assert  that  Luke  in  his  report  of  tw^rf-^rwo 
ctips  not  only  does  not  present  difhciilties  in  contrast  to  ^^-*•5^ll 
and  Mk.  but  that  in  relative  fullness  of  detail  and  in  thf  Jth< 
more  natural  placing  of  Xeyw  yltp  uftiv  ....  fK$jf  he  d 
serves  the  preference  over  his  fellow  Synojitists. 

(2)  The  second  difficulty  of  Lk  xxii.  17-20  is  four» 
in  the  supposed  interpolation  of  vv.  19b,  .20  from  I  O- 
atul  Mk.  That  which  Paul  and  Mark  present  beyond  tV  .^'■he 
short  text,  ending  at  v.  19b,  corresponds  to  the  additior ^=jns 
in  the  long  text,  which  awakens  the  suspicion  that  the  !o(«:^ng 
text  has  been  enlarged  from  the  parallels.  We  are  wanw  M^fd 
against  a  lusty  decision  by  Hchn's  sensible  remark.'"  "Tr  '  ^e 
textual-critical  rule  that  the  shorter  text  is  to  be  preferr*  — Ted 
cannot  be  applied  here.  For  it  rests  on  the  obscrvaii^  JOn 
that  the  enlarged  text  generally  contains  circtimlncutio^c^s 
or  explanations  of  the  main  thought,  without  adding  ai — »/• 
thing  new.  But  here  the  situation  is  different.  The 
sumption  of  the  originality  of  the  shorter  text  darfc^m 

"Op.  eil.,  p.  IX 

"Die  EinstliHng  dts  hi.  AbeitdmaMs.  Wiirfburi.  1900.  p.  3L 
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the  sense  inexplicably  and  forms  an  unconfimwd  contra- 
diction to  the  other  accounts". 

The  discussion  of  the  (]ue<;tion  will  be  aided  by  the  dis- 
play of  the  texts  to  be  examined  : 


Like. 
19b.  TO    {ffip     i/fiav    Btii- 
fUPW    rouTO  wttifirt  ew  Tr/v 

20.  Hal  TO  irOT^iof  iftrav- 
TW?  m«tA  t*  Sttirtffivai,  X^ttf 
ToGro  ti  voT^ptov  ij  KMvij 
&ad^«ij  iy  T^  aXfiari  fiov. 


Paul^Mark. 
I  Cor  xi.  24  1h  inrip  uti&ir 

TOVTQ     TTOICtTC      M      riflr     iflifv 

avdfiiniatv. 

iaaaVTOK     KOI     TO     VOT^pUtV 

fiera.  ri  BtivviitTat,\^»vTovTo 
ri  •/rat^pMV  ff  itatvi)  Staff^x^ 

Mk.   xiv.  Z4    70   iicyytnid- 
Hfvov  imip  iroXAwv. 

1  Cor  xi.  26  ToOro  iroMtTC, 

If  we  suppose  that  w.  19b,  20  were  interpolated  from  I 
Cor  and  Mark,  we  must  be  prepared  to  admit  that  the 
interpolation  took  place  at  a  very  early  date,  for  Marcion 
knew  V.  20  and  the  corrupted  text  soon  came  to  be  almost 
universally  accepted.  We  have  here,  moreover,  an  un- 
usual if  not  altogether  unique  case  of  the  interpolation  of 
a  Gospel  from  an  Epistle,"  Joh.  Weiss  finds  this  fact 
the  only  striking  fact  in  connection  with  ihe  InterpfMation. 
He  says,'"  "It  is  only  striking  that  the  imerpolator  has  not 
drawn  his  material  from  Mt  Mk  but  has  here  inserted  the 
Pauline  aa-ount".  He  then  advances  a  cautious  sugffeslion 
in  explanation  of  this  unusual  phenomenon,  "It  is  not 
impossible  that  in'thc  codex  in  which  the  interpolation 
was  first  made,  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  without  Mt  and  Mk. 
was  bound  up  with  the  Pauline  Epistles".  We  must  admit 
that  the  explanation  is  not  impossible  :  it  is,  however,  not 
probable,  and  its  possibility  lacks  the  confirmation  of  any 

'The  texts  of  Syr"  and  Syr"*  in  thU  puiage  may  perhaps  be 
Tt^ardt-d  a«  example*. 
•■  Mey«r-Wei»,  Kifi™.  iiber  Lukai'.  Gottingen,  189*,  p.  6161 
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sort  of  evideiKC.  Wriglil^'  advances  another  explanaikin  : 
"A  copy  of  St  Luke's  Gospel  must  hnve  readied  Corinth, 
or  some  other  Panhnc  church  ai  an  early  dale.  What  wonder 
if  the  church  authorities,  finding  in  it  so  strange  an  in- 
version  of  their  own  ctistoni  of  administering  the  Hucliarisl. 
shotiUl  have  inserted  into  the  margin  from  tltcir  liturgical 
fonnula  (which  was  based  on  I  Cor.  xi.  25)  the  wonb 
which  in  the  conunon  text  distort  the  whole  pa»iage  Y'  It 
is  easy  to  object  that  the  Gospel  uf  Mark  must  have 
reaclic<l  the  suiJposed  Panline  church  at  the  same  tiiiw.  (« 
TO  vwip  v/aAv  iKxvrvoiuvov  is  not  found  in  I  Cor  but 
in  \Ik.  Surely  the  church  authorities  did  not  do  well  in 
inserting  into  a  jiassage  containing  "so  strange  an  inversion 
of  their  own  custom  of  administering  theEuchan<il""wonl5 
which  in  the  common  text  distort  the  whole  passage",  nor 
(ioes  any  known  tact  lie  back  01  Dr.  Wright's  conjecture. 
It  may  conceivably  be  easier  to  call  in  the  known  fact  of  the 
close  association  of  the  third  Evangelist  with  Paul  to  ex- 
plain The  similarity  lielween  the  Gospel  and  the  Epistle. 

When  wc  carefully  compare  w.  tgb,  20  with  I  Cor  xi. 
24,  25,  26  and  Mk  xiv.  24.  we  are  at  once  aware  that  the 
texts  are  not  entirely  coincident.  Mr.  Frankland"  has 
somewhat  too  mechanically  sumninri/ed  the  differences  be- 
tween the  (Kissages  :  "Words  added,  tStMfp  airroK,  SiSi' 
titvav.  TO  inrip  »p.&v  iKXwviftfwv :  words  displaced  Mix'- 
wravreav:  wor<ls  oniined,  iarip  and  the  whole  phrase. 
tovto  vottin,  iatutvt  i^v  iriv^rt,  etf  ri/v  iftt/v  iva/w^ip: 
wr>rds  changed,  /ww  for  iit^  Thus  in  resjieci  of  thirty- 
seven  words  in  the  Epistle,  the  Gospel  (lispla)'S  change 
amounting  to  tweniy  word>".  The  Hwtev  avrole  lies  outside 
tlie  range  of  the  supposed  intcrpnialion.  Siirf^cwe-js  a  nat- 
ural addition  to  the  abruptwf'pt'MAxon  Corxi.  24.  This 
abruptness  in  I  Cor  itself  has  given  oPfensc  to  copyists,  and 
KXMfievoVfffpw-TOiitvov,  Siiontvov  U:ivc  been  added  in  various 
manuscripts.    The  displacement  nf   fMv  and  itaavrmt,  the 

'^Some  Nfw  TfSlomtnl  Problems,  London.  1898.  ^  138. 
'The  liariy  Eutharist,  Lonilon,  igot.  p.  118. 
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iSsion  of  ArTA"  aii<l  llic  cliaiiK"-'  ni  ift^inlofiovart  minor 

langcs  such  as  arc  likdy  to  occur  in  an  interpolation.  But 
more  serious  questions  present  themselves.  Why  was  not 
the  interpolation  made  from  Paul  exclusively  ?  Why,  if 
the  imerpolation  was  to  be  enriciieii  from  Marie,  is  the 
Marcan  text  changed  ?  Why  is  the  second  toOto  irotnn  . , . 
ava/iiiimv  omitted  ?  Wesicolt  and  Hort"  tell  ns  that  the 
copyist,  considering  thai  the  first  toOto  iroutrc . . . . ajra^nja-w, 
already  appropriated  from  Paul,  contained  implicitly 
the  second,  obtained  a  "neater  ending"  by  taking  a 
phrase  from  Mk  (Mt).  with  the  substitution  of  vfiity  for 
itoXXmc  in  accordance  with  St.  Paul's  vrrip  wmw"  in  the 
fonner  verse.  We  are  willing  lo  admit  thai  to  virtp  lyt&v 
itt)(yvv6ft€vov  makes  a  neat  ending,  though  Zahn.  as  will 
appear  later,  thinks  it  3  very  crude  one.  However,  since 
the  copyist  was  interpolating  from  Paul  and  not  writing 
an  independent  account  or  depending  on  an  account  in  which 
TovTo  iroKiTc  ....  aifdfivftatv  occurred  only  once,  as  pcr- 
hajis  Justin  was,  wc  arc  surprised  that  he  should  turn 
aside  to  Mari;  for  a  neat  ending,  when  the  second  Pauline 
Tovro  votdtt  ,  .  .  aiviivnaiv,  which  would  preserve  a  per- 
fect balance  bet\vcen  the  memJKrs  of  his  text,  lay  at  his 
hand.  He  was  evidently  proceeding  with  sonic  care,  for 
lie  nicely  altered  Mark's  i^ip  iroWw  to  v^rip  v/iif  to 
correspond  with  the  former  Pauline  inrip  vp-wv.  The 
closely  reasoned  neatness  of  the  eo|n-ist  is  almost  suspicions. 

Nevertheless  two  infelicities  of  the  Lucan  text,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  similarity  of  v%*.  19b.  20  to  I  Cor  and  Mk 
have  been  urged  in  favor  of  the  supposition  of  an  interpo* 

ion. 

(1)  The  first  infelicity  is  found  in  the  supposed  incor- 
rect reference  of  the  participial  clause  in  v,  20,  where  it  is 
said  that  tA  imtp  vpAu  ixxvi'ini/^evov  belong*  logically 
to    T^    ar^Ti,  but  grammatically  to    to   iroT^piov.    Zahn-* 

"  Tht  N.  T.  in  the  Original  Greek.  N*w  York,  1883,  ii,  Notes  on 
S«Iect  Readings,  p.  64. 
" EmUil»»ti  I"  das  ST.*  aier  Bd.,  Leipzig,  igo?,  p.  365. 
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Stales  Ihc  ninlter  most  sharply :  "Such  a  crude  and 
lutely  unnecessary  solecism  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  a 
Luke,  iior  the  absurdity  that  the  cup  which  Jesus  gave  to 
His  disciples  was  poured  out  or  shed  for  ihem".  A  closer 
study  reveals  some  niitifiation  of  the  harshness  of  the  con- 
struction. The  cup  of  course  stands  by  a  nieionomy  for 
the  wine  within  it.  In  Mark's  \a0in>  mr^op  this 
mctonomy  is  implicit  but  none  the  less  real  where  «ol  XafiSat 
flron^ioc  (vxapim^trw  can  only  mean  tliat  Jesus  Mes- 
sed Ihe  wine  in  the  cup.  So  far  the  mctonomy  is  main> 
tatned  in  Mark.  But  the  «ol  ftrw*-  i^  avrov  irdt^tt  un^ 
folds  the  melonoiny.  They  drank  not  the  cup  but  the  wine. 
Now  that  the  thought  has  been  led  from  the  cup  as  a 
metonomy  for  the  wine  to  the  wine  itself.  Mark's  rowfrf 
(ffTiv  TO  eAiid  fMv  is  the  natural  sequence.  But  in  Luke 
the  mctonomy  is  preserved  throughout.  It  is  implicit  in  «ol 
T&  voT^o*'  ^aiJTwc.  Then  Luke  omits  km  fvtov  Vf  ainoi 
7<uT(v,  and  so  does  not  unfold  the  figure,  making 
it  instead  more  evident  hy  writing  twto  tJ  vor^ot/  for 
Mark's  simple  raSm.  Luke  has  committed  himself  to  the 
metonomy.  He  writes  toCto  to  ttot^op  ^  xaii^  $iaB^ 
iv  Tp  aXiiari  /tw  because  towto  to  wonipto*-  «  atfid  /tov  rfft 
Sia0^Kijt  would  violate  the  figure,  and  adds  to  imip  vi*«b 
iKxt^pvofuvor,  the  natural  consequence  of  his  consistent 
use  of  the  cup  for  the  wine.  He  alters  the  inrift 
woXXfic  of  Mark  to  imip  vitS>v,  precisely  because  it  is  the 
cup  which  is  given  to  them  which  carries  the  figure.  If 
he  had  left  imi(>  itdW&v  unchanged  it  might  perhaps  be 
thought  tlwt  TO  inrip  iroWStv  inxuvvoiievov  belonged 
logically  to  r&  alfiari  but  grammatically  to  *i  wiyr^piov. 
Since  lie  inainiains  the  use  of  cup  as  a  metonomy  for  wine, 
it  is  likely  that  here  tA  imip  v/iuv  ixxwi/ii/Mmn  belongs 
Iwjth  logically  and  grammatically  to  to  vor^ptov. 

(2)  The  second  infelicity  of  the  text  is  found  in  the 

abruptness  of  v.  21   after  v.  20.     Axel  Andersen**  says, 

"The  tliought  of  v.  21,  "But  (xXtJi-),  behold  the  hand  of  my 

'Das  AbfndmakI  usw.'  Giesscn.  190&  pt  37. 
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betrayer  is  with  me  on  tlie  table',  forms  no  contrast  to  v, 
20.  But  it  forms  an  excellent  contrast  to  vv.  15-18,  which 
express  again  the  loving  fellowship  of  Jesus  with  His 
disciples  in  the  last  hour",  Spitta"  also  remarks.  "It  must 
not  remain  unobserved  that  if  v.  20  belongs  to  a  later 
form  of  the  tradition,  the  word  concerning  the  Iwtraycr, 
V.  ai,  stood  in  the  original  immediately  after  that  concern- 
ing the  bread.  And  so  there  arises  a  notewortliy  parallel  to 
John  xiii.18  where  the  words  of  Psalm  xl.io  are  applied 
to  the  betrayer  ;  o  -rpiywv  f^ov  rhv  Sprov  ht^ptv 
hr'  i/ii  rifi'  trrifivav  airrov."  nx^c,  the  adversative  con- 
junction."" is  one  of  Luke's  favorite  words,  being  used 
b>'  him  fifteen  times  (vi.24.  35;  x.  11.  14.  20:  xi.  41 ;  xii.  31 ; 
xtii.  33;  xvii,  I  :  xviii.  8;  xix.  27;  xxii.  31,  22,  42;  xxiii.  28). 
Matthew  has  it  live  times  (xi.  22,  24;  xviii.  7;xxvi.  29,  64). 
Mark  doe*  not  use  it.  It  is  found  elsewhere  in  the  New 
Testament  six  times  (I  Cor  xi,  11 ;  Ep!i  v.  33;  Phil  i.  18; 
iii.  16;  iv.  14;  Rev  ii.  25).  An  indtiction  of  tlie  passages 
in  which  Luke  uses  it.  though  there  is  a  difTereiice  of 
opinion  among  commentators,  confirms  Blass's  classification 
of  it  as  an  adversative.*"  It  is  possibly  expansive  and  pro- 
gressive only  in  xi.  41.  We  have  then  to  consider  whether 
the  irXtiv ....  TpaWfij*  of  v.  2t  forms  a  belter  contrast  lo 
V.  19a  than  to  v.  20.  We  must  also  keep  in  mind  the 
fact  th,it  irXijf  appears  again  as  a  strong  adversative  in  v. 
22.  On  the  supposition  that  vv.  19b,  20  are  an  interpola- 
tion, the  original  text  reads  as  follows:  19a  ««!  Xa/Swc  SpTov 
€Vj^aptaT^ffav  eKXatrtf  nai  J^^ukci'  avroU  X^vf  Toi/rcj  ioTiv 
T*  vai/id  fiov.      2t  it\t}v  iSoii  ^  x'^p  rov  TrapoStSrfiTo?  fM  ner 


"Op.  til.,  p.  agS.  Anio.  I.  wbcre  the  reference  is  cited,  evidently 
from  Titehendorf,  ai  Psa.  xl.  9;  properly  cither  LXX,  xl.  10  or  Heb. 
xIL  la 

"  BkM-Thacktriiy,  Gmmmar  of  New  Tettament  Grtth.  London 
and  -New  York.  1905,  p.  j68. 

*  111  apite  of  the  opinion  of  B.  Weiu  in  Meyer  Komm.'  tgot.  p,  635> 
iptAkinK  "f  the  .idversaiive  inlcrprctation  of  irX^v  in  v.  i\,  "fur 
Hclehc  BcilevtunK  die  .\tuleger  in  der  ver»chiedeii»t<;n.  aber  gleich 
lciin»l!ichen  Wciae  eine  Anknupfunic  an  die  vortgen  (un^chlen)  Worte 
siwhcn." 
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ifMV  iiri  T^  rpavJ^tji.  Z2  on  o  vto;  fiir  rou  at^pti-trov 
TO  UfM^fUtvir  TToptvtTtu,  irXifv  oval  t^  iif&ptitiT^  i^tlv^ 
vapaiHoTtu.  Tli«  lirsi  v\^p  tiiay  Ui«ii  be  taken  witii  Ander- 
sen as  expreitsing  a  contrast  between  the  "loving  fellowship" 
of  Jvsiis  »n<l  His  disciples  anri  tbe  dispasilion  of  Ju<las,  \g 
(1out>t  Ihc  contrast  is  3  strong  one.  tbough  tlie  first  mem 
bcr  oi  it  is  s<Hiiewlin1  obscnrely  indicated  in  the  bare  toSt 
itmv  Ti  a&itd  fUMf.  The  contrast  is  more  explicit  if  vf 
19b.  20  be  rctain«.-<I.     The  ininiediaie  context  then  reads 

20b    TOVTO  TO    VOTtfpiDI'    1}    XOtt^    SutS^KTl    hi    Tfi    uTfiOTl   flM 

T&  inrip  ii/MV  iic\vwiiuvov.  21  irXifw  Itov  ij  yeip  x.t.X, 
It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  irX^  furnislies  ) 
restriction  of  inripviiitv  (Hofitwnn)  or  that  it  contrasts  thi 
dispositions  of  Jcsus  and  Judits  (Baljon).  but  that  it  ift 
stitutes  a  contrast  between  the  whole  clause  toOto  t4  irenj 
pwv . . .  iKX"»vilMvw  ant!  the  4  X'V  •  ■  ■  T/sairfl;*??.    "Tbougl 

my  blood  is  shed  for  you.  yet  tlie  hand  of  him  that  be 
traycth  me  is  with  me  on  the  table.  Tor  the  Son  of  Mai 
indeed  goeth  as  it  liath  been  determhied  (by  God) — thougl 
God  has  determined  that  the  Son  of  Man  is  to  go— y« 
woe  unto  that  man  through  whom  he  is  betrayed,"  Her 
the  contrast  is  explicit  and  progressive.     Indeed  it  is  no 

imjHJSsible  to  suppose  that  Luke  has  altered  Mark's  1 
inj^vwofuvov    imip    TToXXuv    to   th    irrrip    v/t^p    iKX^vp6tieiA 

{imip  iroWmv  changed  to  vwip  iifim.  and  the  ordei 
clianged)  for  the  sake  of  the  added  sharpness  -which  th« 
new  form  lends  to  the  following  contrast.  So  far  fron 
agreeing  with  Andersen  in  hh  coinention  that  v.  31  is  mop 
suitable  after  v,  lya  than  after  v.  20.  wt  seem  forceil  11 
exactly  the  opposite  conclusion.  The  parallel  which  Spitt 
suggests  wouhl  Iw  instituted  with  John  xiii.  18  in  case  v.  3\ 
followed  V.  19a  is  fully  contained  in  v.  21  itself.  irXijm  tfioi> 

Grass*"  argues  for  the  originality  of  the  short  text  on  th 
basis  of  external  and  transcriptional  evidence,  but  be  f< 

*  Dot  I'frhollfH  m  Jftui  narh  den  For^trungrn  der  'HerrHOWrli 
der  drt't  trtten  Liiaagelien,  Lcipiij;.  1805.  p.  tio,  \nta.  2. 
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the  difficult}'  of  supposing  that  the  loiig  text  has  arisen  hy 
interpolation  fmin  Paul,  "it  can  lurdly  l)c  supposed  that  the 
wonis  are  taken  frnm  the  Pauline  nccouni  in  I  Cor  xi,  for 
in  thai  case  they  would  be  inserted  here  in  closer  agrceiiiem 
with  the  original,  wliilc  as  a  matter  uf  fact  not  unessciuini 
(iifferencts  appear  hetweeii  l-iike  xxii,  lyb,  20  and  1  Cor 
xi.  24,  25.  which  cannot  be  explained  on  that  hypothesis. 
The  supposition  lies  closer  at  hand  that  the  interpolation 
is  takai  from  the  common  oral  tradition,  in  which  case 
it  is  easy  to  account  for  minor  variations".  If  under  pres- 
sure of  external  and  transcriptional  evidence  we  feci  com- 
l>elkd  to  regard  vv.  igb.  20  as  an  interjulation  from  some 
source.  Grass's  sug^stion,  or  Haupt's***  that  the  interpolation 
was  made  from  memory,  would  be  well  worth  our  atten- 
tion. But  for  the  present  question  it  is  bcsi<le  the  maHc. 
We  are  considering  the  necessity  of  regarding  vv.  igh,  20 
as  an  interpolation  on  the  ground  of  their  similarity  to  I 
Cor  and  Mark,  and  of  the  infelicities  of  the  text  which 
these  verses  present.  Grass  does  not  feel  the  infelicities 
of  the  text,  and  he  agrees  that  the  interpolation  has  not  Iwen 
made  from  I  Cor.  We  Itave  as  yet,  therefore,  no  need 
for  his  ltyiK>tliesis  of  an  interpolation  from  oral  tradition. 
We  are  not  sure  that  there  ha«  been  any  interpolation  31 
all.  The  external  evidence  raises  a  presumption  for  an 
interpolation,  but  a  presumption  which  must  stand  or  fall 
with  the  internal  evidence.  Grass  agrees,  on  the  basis  of 
the  internal  evidence,  that  the  interpolation  has  not  Iwen 
made  from  Paul.  We  may  turn  again  to  his  suggestion, 
if  the  transcriptional  e\'idencc  makes  il  probable  that  an 
interpolation  from  some  source  has  taken  place. 

There  remains  to  be  considered  the  jiositivc  evidence  for 
the  unity  of  the  passage  vv.  17-20.  Haupt"  calls  attention 
to  the  parallelism  Iictwccn  w.  15,16  and  vv,  17.  18.  V.  t6 
is  an  undeniable  parallel  to  v.    18:  in  the  former  %'erse 

*  Ufber  dit  urtpriiiujticht  FnriH  u.  BedeMung  der  AbttidmaMnvortt, 
Univertttatiprogranim,  Halle,  t^^i,  p^  to. 
"  Op.  cil.,  p.  10. 
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Jesus  says  that  He  will  no  more  eat  of  the  Passover  until 
it  is  fulfilled  in  tlic  Kingdom  of  God;  in  the  latter.  He 
says  that  He  will  not  drink  of  the  fnitt  of  the  vine  until 
the  Kingdom  of  God  shall  conte.  Vv.  15  and  17  afford 
respectively  the  ground  and  introduction  for  vv.  16  and  !& 
If  V.  19b  and  V.  20  come  from  Luke,  v.  19  and  v.  aa 
afford  another  set  oE  parallels.  V.  19  reports  the  institution 
of  Ihc  bread,  wliich  is  neatly  paralleled  by  v.  20  which  re- 
ports the  institution  of  the  wine.  \Vc  have  then  three  sets 
of  smoothly  ruitntng  parallels,  vv.  15,  16;  17.  18:  19.  M, 
and  as  Schnltzcn"  says.  "Then  vv.  15-20  contain  an  ex- 
cellently arranged  group  of  ideas".  It  may  perhaps  be  ad- 
ded that  the  parallelism  is  nicely  rounded  off  by  the  ^M' 
clause  of  V.  21,  followed  by  the  similar  irX))v  clause  of  v.  23, 
and  the  final  v.  23.  The  argument  from  this  parallelism 
cannot  be  pressed  too  far,  but  the  passage  displaying  it  is 
mtKh  more  likely  to  have  been  written  by  a  narrator  who 
was  carefully  feeling  his  way  through  his  material,  arrang- 
ing it  in  suitable  form,  than  by  an  interpolator  who  roughly 
inserted  material  which  he  conceived  to  be  necessary  to  the 
sense  of  the  scanty  text  before  him. 

It  is  moreover  worth  noticing  that  in  the  course  of  our 
examination  of  the  supposed  infelicities  of  the  text  of  vv, 
19b,  20,  the  reference  of  the  participial  clau.se  to  ifvip  v)ii$ 
ixxvvviifuiMtv,  and  the  contrast  of  v.  ai,  wXifv  ii«d  .  .  . 
Tfwir^t^t,  that  the  passage  which  is  suspected  of  being 
an  interpolation  from  I  Cor  and  Mark  seems  neces- 
sary to  the  continuity  of  the  thought  of  the  whole.  W6 
found  that  the  inrip  iroWAv  of  Mark  had  been  altered  la 
ifirifi  i/nuv  ill  order  that  the  mclononiy  contained  in  tA 
■myr^piov  might  lie  consistently  carried  out.  It  is  precisely 
the  cup  which  is  given  to  those  aroiuid  the  table  which 
carries  the  figure.  An  examination  of  the  contrast  insti- 
tuted by  the  ttX^v  of  v.  31  has  also  rcvcalcti  the  fact  that 
the  clause,  sujiijosed  to  be  interpolated  frotu  Mark,  is  tnort 
intelligible  as  the  first  member  of  the  contrast  than  the 

■  0^  «■(.,  p.  16. 
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nM  hmv  ri  aStp^d  f*av  ol  v.  19a.  It  IS  precisely  the  fact 
that  "my  bloud  is  shed  for  you"  which  sharpens  the  fact 
that  "(lie  hami  of  the  betrayer  is  with  nie  on  the  laWe".  Tiic 
iroTiHXo*-  ofv.  17  without  the  article,  and  the  ri  wvr^piw 
of  V.  JO  with  the  article,  also  suggest  a  text  in  which  even 
the  articles  are  selected  with  a  careful  regard  to  the  mean- 
ing intended.  These  considerations,  not  of  much  weight 
in  themselves,  taken  together  with  tJic  apparent  continuity 
of  vv.  17-20.  revealed  in  the  parallelism  of  verses,  con- 
stittite  an  argument  of  some  value  in  support  of  the  sup- 
position that  we  have  to  attribute  the  passage  to  a  single 
writer.  .Add  to  this  presumption  the  fact  that  altliougli 
the  suspicion  of  an  interpolation  of  vv.  19b.  ^o  was  first 
aroused  by  their  similarity  to  I  Cor.  and  Mark,  a  fur- 
ther examination  has  revealed  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  confiniiing  that  suspicion,  fur  not  only  are  the  differ- 
ences considerable  and  hard  to  explain,  but  ihe  infelicities 
of  the  text  to  which  final  appeal  was  made  have  been  found 
capable  of  explanation,  and  it  may  be  concluded  that  the 
internal  dilficulty  of  the  long  text  drawn  from  the  ai^ 
pearance  of  an  interpolation  from  the  parallels  is  no  more 
insurmountable  than  that  drawn  from  the  presence  of  two 
cups. 


INTRINSIC  DIFFICULTIES  OF  THE  D  a  ff *  i  1  TEXT. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  intrinsic  difficulties  of  the 
short  text.  We  need  only  spread  the  text  attested  by 
D  a  fl'  i  1  out  before  us  to  fee!  the  difficulties  which  caused 
b  e  to  invert  w.  17,  18,  and  Syr"  Syr"°  variously  to 
enrich  the  text.  The  institution  of  the  cup  is  narrated  be- 
fore the  institution  of  the  bread,  an  inversion  of  the  tra- 
ditional order  in  narration  and  church  praxis.  There  is  an 
entire  lack  of  the  words  which  in  the  other  accounts  of  the 
institution  indicate  the  sacramental  significance  of  the  cup. 
V.  17  merely  informs  us  that  "He  received  a  cup,  and  when 
He  had  given  thanks,  He  said,  take  this  and  divide  it 
among  yourselves".     V,  18  immediately  follows  with  the 
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sayiiig  that  He  will  not  drink  henceforth  of  the  fruit  of 
the  vine  until  the  Kingdom  of  God  shall  come.  There  is 
TM>  hint  of  any  relationship  Itciween  the  wine  in  the  cup  and 
His  blood.  So  far  as  this  account  is  concerned  the  cup 
lias  no  indicated  sacranMntal  sigiiillcance. 

Weslcott  and  Hort'*  pass  o%-er  this  second  difficulty,  but 
sug^st  an  explanation  of  the  first  :    "The  difficulty  of  the 
shorter  reading  cwisists  exclusively  in  the  change  of  order 
as  to  the  Bread  ami  the  Cup,  which  is  illustrated  by  nuny 
phenomena  of  the  relation  between  the  narratives  of  the 
third  and  of  the  first  two  Gospels,  and  which  finds  an  exact 
parallel  in  the  change  of  order  in  St.  Luke'5  account  of  the 
Temptation   (iv.  5-8;  9-12)   corrected  in  like  manner  in 
accordance  with  Mt  in  some  Old  Latin  MSS.  and  in  AmU' 
Grass*'  draws  in  for  comparison  anottier  passage.  Lk  xi 
30-32  cf.  Ml  xii.  40-42.     Appeal  has  also  been  made  to  th 
order  of  the  prayers  in  Didache  ix.  2.  3.  where  oCtok  cC^o^ 
ffTtfffBTe     -wpSnov     irtfA     tow     ironjpfow   precedes     trtpl 
ToC    KkdaitariK  ,"*  and  to  I  Cor  x.  16.     R.  A.  Hoffmann'' 
remarks  that  the  Lucan  change  of  the  Matthacan  order  t: 
the  temptation  narrative  relieves  the  Lucan  chan^  to  tht 
cup-bread  order  of  its  singularity,  but  does  not  explain  it 
It  may  also  be  said  that  it  is  a  very  difTereni  thing  10  cliang^^ 
the  onlcr  in  an  account  of  two  historical  events  which  hav^^ 
given  rise  to  a  sacramental  practice  almost  universally  ir~« 
the  order  bread-aip    (if    for  the  nionieut   the  cup-breac:^ 
order  in  the  Didache  be  accepted)  and  to  change  tite  orden 
of  events  in  a  narrative  with  no  liturgical  or  sacramental^ 
significance.     A  merely  literary  motive,  or  a  change  0 
order  in  the  temptation-source  at  Luke's  disposal— a  chan 
which  might  easily  have  taken  place  since  no  panictdar  sig- 
nificance attaches  itself  to  the  order  of  the  temptations — i 
sufficient  to  account  for  tlie  situation  in  Lk  iv.  5-8,  9-12 

*  Op.  cii.,  p.  64. 
*'Ofi.  eil,  p.  iir. 

■  Cf.  Brandt.  Dif  etiingttische  Geachichte  u.  der  Vrsfrang  dts  Clm— ■ 
tenlumt,  Lci|>iig,  iSw.  p.  301,  Anm.  4. 
"Of.  eil..  p.  I*. 
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Sonie  larger  motive  must  have  been  operativ'e  to  have 
caused  1  .uke  to  depart  not  only  from  the  Marcan  tradition, 
which  was  certainly  known  to  him,  but  also  from  the  almost 
universal  church  praxis  (admitting  ag'ain  that  the  Didacbc 
it  an  exception).  This  larger  motive  is  not  sugfjested  by 
^estcott  and  Hort.  Nor  is  the  additional  passage  which 
Grass  draws  in  any  more  helpful.  For  even  though  it  be 
admitted  that  Luke  is  no  improvement  on  Matthew,  the 
saute  ctinsideralions  urged  in  the  case  of  the  tirinptation 
narrative  are  of  even  greater  weight  here. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Zahn's  contention*^  that 
the  prayers  of  Didachc  ix  arc  not  intended  for  the  Lord's 
Supper  in  the  narrower  sense  but  for  the  preceding 
Aga;>c,  it  has  not  escaped  notice  that  the  Dtdachc  knows 
the  order  bread-cup.  ix.  5  >»'?8«1«  *'  ^ayhio  fuiSi  iriern ;  x.  3 
rfio4"iv  Tf  xai  iroTop.  U  is  most  likely  tlial  unconscious 
habit,  established  by  current  usage,  emerges  here  in  these 
incidental  references.  In  respect  to  the  order  of  I  Cor  x.  16, 
it  may  be  said  that  it  is  occasioned  by  the  context,  and  is 
sufficiently  controlled  by  the  forma)  account  of  the  insti- 
tution in  1  Cor  xi,  i4lT.  where  the  order  bread-cup  is  fol- 
lowed. It  is  not  possible  to  suppose  that  Paul  lias  contra- 
dicted himself  within  the  limits  of  the  short  passage  from 
X.  16  to  xi.  24.^* 

It  cannot  be  maintained  that  these  attempts  to  explain 
the  umisiial  order  of  the  elements  in  the  short  text  have 
been  successful,  and  yet  what  HofTmann"  justly  calls  "the 
chief  difficulty,  the  failure  of  a  symbolical  reference  in  tlic 
u'ine"  has  been  left  without  any  explanation.  Schmiedel** 
is  finally  decided  in  his  rejection  of  the  short  text  as  Lucan 
by  the  imiiossibility  "that  the  Evangelist  himself  should 
have  furnished  us  with  an  account  of  the  Lord's  Sup])er 

* FoTjcftungft  u»w,.  ErUngm,  18^  iit.  p.  IQJ,  alio  Einltnung*  twt 
Bd..  p.  3IJ4  and  Drew*  In  Hciui«ck«.  SetltttamrmtL  Afeliryfht»,  Tubin- 
gen u.  L(-ip:iiit.  1904.  p.  187. 

■■  Cj.  IJaupl.  of.  cil..  p.  IOl 

'Of.  fil.,  p.  13. 

*  ProUslantiirhe  KirthfHslg..  l8g6,  Sp.  lot- 
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that  contaims  nu  wor<ls  of  Jesits  iii<lk'ative  of  the  significance 
of  the  elemenis  except,  "This  is  my  body',  without  any  ex- 
planation of  the  cup.  If  it  were  possible  to  assert  that 
ibc  account  of  Luke  was  the  most  primitive,  then  there 
would  l)e  at  least  a  hltle  seme  in  attributing  so  singular  a 
form  to  it.  But  ail  the  defenders  of  the  shorter  text  admit 
that  the  third  Evangelist  used  the  secomi,  if  not  the  first. 
Gospel,  and  knew  besides  the  PauHtK  account".  How  did 
it  happen  that  Luke,  certainly  familiar  with  the  Marcan  tra- 
dition and  the  church  praxis,  wrote  an  account  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  in  which  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  the  sacramental 
significance  of  the  wine  ?  This  phenomenon,  together  with 
the  placing  nf  the  cup  before  the  bread,  has  given  rise  to 
many  hypotheses  on  the  part  of  the  defenders  of  the  short 
text. 

(a)  There  is  the  explanation  offered  by  Grass*':  "So 
far  as  the  brevity  is  concerned,  the  Evangelist  did  not  need 
to  report  in  detail  the  words  which  in  any  case  were  among 
the  best  known  of  our  lord's  sayings.  The  words  in  ex- 
planation of  the  bread  indicate  sufficiently  what  is  here  nar- 
rated." It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  Luke  who  prefaces 
his  Gospel  as  he  does,  should  have  omitted  "words  which 
in  any  case  were  among  the  best  known  of  our  Lord's 
sayings"  because  he  did  not  need  to  quote  them  in  order 
to  aid  his  readers  in  identifying  vv.  17.  18  as  an  intended 
account  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  They  might  conjecture  his 
purpose  from  the  roM  intv  to  aS>ti4  liov  in  connection 
with  the  bread.  The  character  of  Luke's  Gospel  is  a  suf- 
ficient refutation  of  Grass's  hyixithesis. 

(b)  Haupt"  suggests  that  the  short  text  originated 
through  a  misunderstanding  on  the  jiart  of  the  author  of 
the  third  Gospel.  "It  can,  moreover,  be  proved  that  Lidce 
was  not  led  to  place  the  cup  before  the  bread  by  any 
tradition  to  that  effect  which  lay  before  him,  but  by  a  misun- 

*'0^  cii.,  p.  III. 

**  Op.  tit.,  p.  lof.  Cf.  Rogaar,  Hft  Avondmaat  rit  tijne  imrsfronhfUjit 
Btlnkenis,  Groningcn,  1897.  pp-  3lf> 
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dcrstanding  of  the  souree  which  he  used Luke  found 

the  sayings,  vv.  15,  16  and  w.  17.  18,  which  belong  lo- 
gvthcr.  in  the  source  peculiar  to  him  in  their  correct  position, 
as  an  introduction  to  the  Last  Supper,  A  confusion  of  the 
first  half  of  the  words  of  Jesus  with  the  ]-ord's  Supper  was 
impossible,  for  they  s|M:ak  of  the  eating  of  the  paschal  lamh. 
while  bread  is  eaten  in  the  Supper.  But  Luke  coiJd  well 
confuse  the  saying  of  v.  17.  according  to  which  Jesus  gave 
the  cup  to  His  disciples  with  the  Lord's  Supper  cup.  and 
therefore  omit  it  in  its  proper  place,  thinking  that  he  had 
already  given  an  account  of  it."  Both  Schniiedel*'  and 
Hehn**  have  been  quick  to  remark  that  if  Luke  mistook 
the  first  cup  of  his  source  for  the  Lord's  Supper  cup.  his 
source  must  have  been  one  in  which  two  cups  were  men- 
tioned, first  a  paschal  cup.  then  a  Lord's  Supper  cup,  that 
is  to  say.  a  source  like  our  present  longer  Lucan  text. 
The  longer  text  is  then  older  tlian  the  shorter,  and  the  mis- 
take which  the  defenders  of  the  short  text  hesitate  to  at- 
tribute to  a  copyist,  namely  the  mistaking  of  the  cup  of  v. 
17  for  the  Lord's  Supper  cup  and  Ihe  omission  of  vv.  19a, 
20  under  the  impression  that  the  Lord's  Sup|»cr  cup  had  al- 
ready been  reported  and  from  which  the  D  a  ff '  i  1  text 
originated,  is  attributed  to  Luke  himself.  The  su^estion 
advanced  by  Haupt,  if  it  be  accepted,  is  a  direct  confirma- 
tion of  the  greater  antiquity  of  the  longer  text. 

(c)  It  is  also  possible  that  the  shorter  text  of  Luke  pre- 
serves a  more  acairate  account  of  the  institution  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  than  Matthew,  Mark  or  Paul.  This  view 
has  been  strongly  urged  by  W.  Brandt.**  Brandt  denies 
any  original  temporal  or  ideal  connection  between  the  Pass- 
over and  the  Ijsrd's  Supper.  The  Last  Supper  was  the 
ordinary  evening  meal  which  Jesus  was  .accustomed  to  eat 
with  His  disciples  (p.  294).  At  that  meal.  He  broke  the 
bread  and  divided  it  among  them  that  by  their  sharing  it 

'pTot.  Katg.,  1896,  Sp.  105. 
"  Op.  eit.  p.  31. 

"Op.  <il.,  pp.  383?..  Cf.  Hoffmann,  op.  fit.,  pp.  isf..  Schmicilel,  Pro!, 
Kttg.,  1896,  Sp.  losf. 
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they  might  signify  the   fact  that  lh«y  Ijcloiiged  to  one 
family  (p.  295).     Not  so  with  the  cup.     The  whole  idei 
of  the  significant  relationship  between  the  cup  and  the  Uood 
of  the  covenant,  as  tt  appears  in  the  present  Marcan  text, 
is  a  later  addition  under  the  iiiHiience  of  Patdine  theol 
(pp.  289,  290).    The  same  may  be  said  of  the  announce' 
mcnt  of  Jesus  that  lie  will  not  drink  of  the  fruit  of  the 
vine  until  He  drinks  it  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  (p.  392). 
Since  the  words  which  make  the  cup  significant  do  not  go 
back  of  Paul,  it  is  easy  to  conjecture  that  the  cup  was  noi 
regarded  as  important  either  in  the  fjrgemnnde  or  at  the 
Last  Supper  itself  (p.  292).     This  conjecture  is  sirei^h- 
cncd  by  the  fact  that  the  Lord's  Supjier  is  calle<l    v  kXm-«« 
roil  SpTov  (Lk  xxiv.  35.  Acts  ii.  42)  in  ilic  best  account 
of  its  celebration  (p.  292).    The  uncertainty  proven  by  AA 
Ilariiack  with  reference  to  the  proper  contents  of  the  ciii-j* 
whether  water  or  mixed  wine,  that  continued  until   tlx 
middle  of  the  second  century,   is  best  explained  if  t 
mother  church  had  fumislicd  no  tradition  with  rcfcren' 
to  the  cup  (p.  293),     Paul  is  responsible  for  making  t 
Lord's  Supper  into  a  memurial  of  the  death  of  Jesus  ( 
295)  :  the  connection  with  the  Passover  is  first  fouiKl  in  M^ 
(P-  297).     It  is  only  after  the  destruction  of  Jenisale! 
when,  twcausc  it  was  impossible  to  secure  lambs  fur  t 
Paxsover  meal,  bread  and  tlie  cups  Iwcame  the  chief  i 
gredients  of  the  Passover,  that  the  similarity  iKtween  ll 
Lord's  Supper  and  the  Passover  was  apjureut  enough 
allow   the  conjecture  of   their  original  coincidence.      T 
Evangelists  represent  Jesus  as  celebrating  the  Passover 
is  was  aistomarj-  in  their  day.  not  in  His  (p.  397).    Thi 
representation  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  a  Passover  had  t 
conscciucnccs,      (1)   Wine  which  was  probably  not   f 
the  tirst  a  part  of  Ihe  Supper.  Iwcamc.  under  the  influence 
the  Passover  cui>s.  one  of  the  essential  ingredients  (p.  297 
{2)  The  order  of  cup-bread,  represented  by  the  sborti 
text  of  Luke,  which  Brandt  accepts  (cf.  p.  301.  Anm.  4) 
an  adaptation  of  the  Lord's  Supper  to  the  Passover  ritiw 
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which  tl>e  meal  was  Jiilroduced  by  a  cup  (one  of  four) 

Iticli  was  the  "cxtp  ni  blessing"  in  the  most  signilicant  sense 

(p.  302).     Neither  Matthew  nor  Mark  %ci)iured  on  tbU 

further  approximation  of  the  Lord's  Supper  to  the  Passover. 

The  Lucan  short  text  nuikcs  the  venture. 

^      It  is  dear  that  Brandt  has  an  interest  in  maintaining  the 

B  originality  uf  the  short  text.    Tlie  failure  of  any  indication 

of  a  connection  iKtween  the  cup  and  sacrificial  blood  ntakcs 

the  cup  an  incidental  rather  than  an  integral  part  of  the 

Supper.    The  words  concerning  the  bread  stop  short  of  the 

Pauline   vn-ip  vftiip,   and  may  be  interpreted  in  acatrdancc 

with  1  Cor  X.  16,  17.     Moreover,  the  order  cup-bread  is 

made  to  support  Brandt's  contention  of  a  later  adaptation 

of  the  Lord's  Supper  to  the  Passover.     Luke's  short  text 

preserves,  on  Brandt's  theorj',  a  truer  account  of  the  Lord's 

Supjwr  in  the  first  two  respects,  the  incidental  character  of 

the  ctip.  and  the  interpretation  of  the  bread  as  a.  symbol  of 

community  among  its   partakers.     In  tite  cup-bread  order, 

however,  it  represents  the  Inst  sla^  in  a  process  in  which 

Klark.  Matthew  and  Paid  are  intermediate. 
Brandt  cites  fi'sarhini  x  :  2  as  evidence  that  the  tirst  cup 
f  the  Jewish  Passover  was  "the  cup  of  blessing"  «««■' 
^foX'i*'-  There,  however,  the  first  cup  is  called  merely 
TlE^N"!  D12  and  there  is  no  indication  that  the  first  cup 
IS  called  the  "cup  of  blessing".  With  whatever  cnp  of  the 
Passitver  ritual  the  cup  of  v.  17  be  identified.'"  it  seems 
tertain  thai  Ihe  third  cup  was  the  "cnp  of  blessing",  by 
eminence.'"  In  the  present  .itate  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
Passover  ritual  of  the  time,  and  of  the  closeness  with 
which  Jesus"  adherence  to  it  is  represented  by  the  Synop- 
tists.  it  seems  impossible  to  affirm  with  Hrandt  that  Luke  in 
the  short  text  ventures  upon  a  closer  approximation  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  to  the  Passover  than  do  Matthew  and  Mark. 

"C/.  Wiinschc,  .V*m*  Beiltage  :ur  F.rlautcHui;  dtr  Rtvn<felifn  aus 
Talmud  H.  Midrasch.  i8;fl,  p.  485.  (or  the  vitw  that  it  was  ihc  first 
cap.  and  Rc»ch  as  died  above  for  the  view  tbst  it  wai  the  third 

"CA  U(cIk(ooi,  Horae  Hfbraifoe  on  Mt  xxvi.  J?;  Scbmiedcl,  Hand- 
^B   Comm,  on  1  Cor  x.  16;  Spitta.  op,  cil.,  p.  2j/^ 
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Brandt's  arg^utncnt  that  the  cup  was  oHf^nally  of  mertfy 
inci<l«mal  si^iiRcance  in  th«  celebration  of  ibe  Lord's  Sup- 
l>er  rests  on  Harnack's  contention  in  his  Brod  untt  IVatser: 
die  fucharistischen  Elcmnte  bei  Justin  (Texte  u.  Umttr- 
SHchungtti,  vii.  1891,  pp.  ii/tT.).  an<)  on  the  desigrntton 
of  ihc  Lord's  Supper  as  ^  rXoo-i?  tov  oprow  in  Lk  xxiv.  35 ; 
Acts  ii.  42  (to  which  may  be  added  with  equal  pcrtincnq- 
Acts  ii.  46:  XX.  11),  It  may  be  affirmed  with  confidence  thai 
Luke  xxiv.  35  does  not  relate  a  celebration  of  tiie  Lord's 
Supper.  In  the  other  passages,  if  it  be  admitted  that  the 
Lord's  Supper  ts  referred  to,  it  is  probable  tliat  the  whole 
sacrament  is  conveniently  described  by  naming  a  part  of  il, 
"the  breaking  of  the  bread".  Hamack's  contention  rests 
upon  an  extremely  doufrtful  imerpretatton  of  passages  in  Jus- 
tin and  Cyprian.  It  has  been  entirely  deprived  of  any 
evidential  value  by  the  thorough  examination  and  refuta- 
tion to  which  it  has  been  subjected  by  Jtilicher,  Zahn  and 
Funk." 

There  remains  only  the  interpretation  of  the  bread  as  a 
syml>ol  of  community.  It  is  a  possible  interpretation  for 
Towrrf  itrriv  to  ffoifid  ftov,  but  by  no  means  the  only  pos- 
sible interpretation  and  merely  serves  to  relate  the  short: 
text  of  Luke  more  closely  to  Mark  and  Matthew  than  to 
Paul.  Apart  from  general  considerations  which  coiild  he 
urged  against  Brandt's  whole  construction  of  the  Gospel- 
history,  it  appears  that  his  theory  that  tlie  short  text 
Luke  presents  an  account  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord 
Supper  more  closely  in  accord  with  the  primitive  fai 
than  the  other  Synoptists  or  Paul  breaks  down  on  examin- 
ation. 

Schultzcn*"  proposes  two  explanations  In  case  the  short- 

•  Jiilicher.  Zur  G*s(kUbu  itr  AbendmtHlifeUr  i»  der  illestfn  Kirtkt 
Theol.  Abhondlungtn  C.  Vim  Weittikttr  .  .  .  grwiJmtl,  1891,  pp.  iti- 
350:  Zahn.  Brot  u.  tVein  im  AbrndmoM  drr  alitn  Kirehe,  Neut  kirtk— 
lieke  Zeiiung,  lit  JahrKann,  i8g3,  pp.  a6i-a6>,  also  printed  Kparatd;'. 
t8v3 ;  Funk,  Dit  AbftdtnakUtltm^Hlt  bei  Justin,  Tkeoi  Quartalttkrifr. 
7<l  Jahritunf;,  1892,  pp.  6u-65q:  ef.  Harnack  in  Theol.  LiUtg,,  i8(h;  Sp> 
3?4-378,  DogmtHgeith.'  iter  Bd..  pfi.  fi4f. 

*0f.  til.,  pp.  iiof. 
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"er  "text  is  lieJd  to  be  original.  The  author  of  the  Gospel 
may  have  misunderstood  his  sources,  and  so  omitted  a  sec- 
ond <;u)>  rciiortcd  liy  them  :  a  view  which  has  already  been 
discussed.  Or  he  may  preserve  a  truer  tradition  than 
either  Mark  or  Matthew.  Originally  the  cup  had  no  more 
meaning  for  the  Lord's  Supper  than  it  had  for  the  Pass- 
over. The  eating  of  the  broken  bread  was  tlic  essential 
thing  in  the  whole  celebration,  As  long  as  the  celebration 
was  held  daily,  it  consisted  solely  in  the  breaking  of  bread. 
As  the  celebration  l}ccamc  more  ceremonial,  the  wine  was 
added — perhajts  also  in  remembrance  of  the  fact  that  Jesus 
drank  wine  at  the  Last  Supper — until  the  use  of  wine  be- 
came an  integral  part  of  the  sacrament.  Or  the  use  of 
wine  was  a  part  of  the  sacrament  from  the  first,  but  it  was 
originally  unaccompanied  by  ariy  words  explanatory  of  its 
significance.  But  the  fact  that  the  bread  and  wine  ap- 
peared side  by  side  in  the  sacrament,  and  the  bread  was 
accompanied  by  a  ToDrrf  i<mv  led  to  the  enrichment  of 
the  account  by  the  addition  of  a  roirrtl  ioTW  for  the  wine. 
Either  the  mother  church  or  Paid  is  responsible  for  the 
specification  of  the  blood  as  "the  blood  of  the  covenant". 
If  Jesus  G])oke  accompanying  words  only  in  connection 
with  the  bread — and  in  the  shorter  text  there  is  no  specific 
reference  to  the  actual  eating  of  the  bread  or  to  a  repetition 
of  the  sacrament — it  is  possible  that  we  have  to  do  with 
a  purely  symbolical  act  designed  by  Jesus  to  make  the  dis- 
ciples understand  the  significance  of  His  death,  The  ac- 
count is  much  more  indefinite  and  gives  room  for  the  live- 
liest play  of  fancy. 

Schultzen's  suggestion,  made  in  a  less  reconslructive 
spirit  than  Brandt's,  fails  not  only  in  not  accounting  for  the 
presence  of  the  cup  before  the  bread  in  the  Lucan  narrative, 
but,  what  is  much  more  serious,  fails  to  account  for  the 
presence  of  the  cup,  ranged  alongside  the  bread  on  terms 
of  sacramental  equality  in  Matthew.  Mark  and  Paul.  The 
tradition  in  Mark  (Matthew)  is  at  least  as  old  as  that  in 
Luke,    Paul's  tradition  goes  back  of  his  first  visit  to  Corinth 
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on  the  second  missionar>*  journey.**  That  is  to  say.  at  the 
time  tlic  third  Gospel  was  written,  there  was  widely  currem 
a  tradition  in  which  the  bread  preceded  the  cup,  and  both 
were  equally  accompanied  with  words  indicative  of  tbeir 
sacramental  significance — a  tradition,  moreover,  at  least  in 
the  latter  respect  (the  Didacbe  adding  its  testimony),  ftf- 
lowed  by  the  church  praxis.  If  Jesus  divided  a  cup  at  tk 
Last  Supper,  in  conformity  to  common  usage,  but  left  it 
without  sacramental  designation,  we  must  suppose  that  ven 
early  the  mother  church  or  Paul  arbitrarily  added  the  sped- 
fication  of  the  wine  as  the  blood  of  the  new  covenant,  >nd 
totally  altered  the  character  of  the  Lord's  Supper  by  ek- 
vating  their  own  institution  of  the  cup  to  an  equality  with 
our  Lord's  institution  of  the  bread.  This  tour  de  font 
was  unquestioned  except  by  Luke's  negative  attitude  aiid 
was  universally  accepted  in  the  churdi  praxis.  If  the  wine 
itself  was  added,  as  the  celebration  of  the  sacr;unent  b^ 
came  more  ceremonial,  the  difficulty  of  understanding  the 
motive  for  the  alteration  of  the  character  of  the  Supper  is 
not  only  intrinsically  enhanced,  but  the  sliorter  Lucaii  ac- 
count is  itself  at  variance  with  the  primitive  usage  ( £r{a'fMMc 
voniptov  ).  The  early  and  unanimous  testimony  of  Marie 
(Matthew)  and  Paul  makes  it  almost  certain  that  ircm 
the  first  the  cup  was  of  equal  sacramental  importance  with 
the  bread,  and  that  our  Lord  indicated  its  sacramental  «f- 
nificance  Himself,  in  which  case  it  is  not  possible  to  hold 
that  the  shorter  Lucan  text  preserves  a  truer  tradition  than 
Mark  (Matthew)  or  Paul. 

(d)  We  must  also  reckon  with  tlie  possibili^  that  the 
short  account  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  set  down  b>'  Luke 
in  obedience  to  some  religio-dogmatic  tendency.  This  ex- 
planation in  its  simplest  form  is  suggested  by  Schultzea" 
"There  remains  only  one  way  out,  that  Luke,  in  contrail 
to  Mark  and  Paul,  intends  to  relate  significant  words  of 

"  I   Cor  xi.  33,     'Eyii  yip   vapiXapov  iwi  ro%  KXftun,  $  mi  wvpi 
ii/iiv  N.r.A. 

"  Of.  cit..  p.  161 
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aniy  in  connection  with  the  bread.  Jt  is  improbable 
tlint  he  himself  took  ofTetise  at  the  drinking  of  blood:  be 
lust  be  following  here  a  Jewish-Christian  source,  in  which 
the  words  concerniiifj  the  cup  were  lacking — the  idea  which 
they  express  might  afford  diiHcuIties  for  Jewish  Christians. 
If  Mattlicw  were  under  discussion,  that  might  be  possible 
But  it  is  impossible  to  see  why  Luke,  who  is  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  Paulitie  ideas,  and  who  so  intentionally  em- 
phasizcii  (he  etjiiality  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  should  have 
^vcn  the  preference  exactly  here  to  a  Jewish-Christian 
source  over  the  accounts  of  Paul  and  Mark,  which  he 
knew."  In  other  words,  this  suggestion,  first  presupposes 
the  Jewish  Christian  offense  at  the  drinking  of  the  wine 
as  symbolical  of  the  blood,  holding  that  tlieir  offense  took 
objective  shape  in  an  account  of  the  institution  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  then  discovers  itself  unable  to  demon- 
strate how  Luke,  who  shows  such  an  opposite  disposition 
in  his  Gospel,  came  to  yield  to  the  representations  of  his 
Jcwish-Christi.m  source  in  the  face  of  the  unanimous  testi- 
mony of  the  tradition  known  to  him.  Moreover,  it  is  per- 
haps unnecessary  to  remark  that  this  view  docs  not  ac- 
count for  the  order  cup-bread, 

Johannes  Wciss^'  supposes  that  in  many  passages  Luke 
has  used  a  Jewish-Christian  source,  e.  g.  in  xxii.  25-30. 

|Where  he  omits  the  Pauline  Xvrpov  of  Mk  x.  45,  and  above 
II  in  the  Lord's  Supper  account  of  the  short  text.     The 

Fcharactcristic  of  this  Jewish-Christian  source  in  Luke,  and 
of  the  similar  Petrine  speeches  in  Acts,  and  of  the  Epistle 
of  James  is  the  suppression  of  the  sacrificial  significance 

I  of  the  death  of  Christ.  "In  this  account  (Lk  .xxii.  17,  18, 
l<>a)  as  it  came  from  the  old  Jewish-Christian  church  at 
Jerusalem,  there  is  lacking  any  indication  of  the  significance 
■  Mcytr- Weiss,  Marfus  u.  Lucas'  iftw,  pp.  6i7ff.,  and  Dit  Predigt 
Jt4u,  vom  Rtich*  GoUet,'  GiittiKWi,  1900,  pp.  loaff.,  ef.  Sch.wfltr. 
SpilU,  of.  <it..  pp.  agpff..  Hoffmann,  op,  eil..  p.  is;  Sdimiedd,  Prot. 
Kttg^  1896,  Sp.   104- 
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of  the  death  of  Christ  for  the  salvation  of  the  disciples**." 
The  short  account  in  Luke  is  without  the  Pauline  indi- 
cations of  the  significatKC  of  Jesus'  death:  "tlic  body  given 
for  you",  the  cup  as  "the  covenant  on  the  ground  of  my 
Wood  which  is  pinired  out  for  you",  arid  tlie  conunand  for 
the  repetition  of  the  sacrament.  Tlie  Lord's  Supper  is  a 
farewell  meal,  in  which  the  ctip  is  drunk  and  bread  eaten 
as  a  symbol  of  the  personal  communion  of  Jesus  with  His 
disciples — a  communion  that  was  to  continue  after  His 
death. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  tlie  phenomena  to  which  Weiss 
has  called  allctilion  are  sufficiently  weighty  to  necessitate 
the  hypothesis  of  a  Jewish-Christian  source  dcpanir^  so 
widely  from  the  common  tradition  of  the  Urgemeinde. 
Moreover.  Spitta'*  has  remarked  the  fact  that  a  reference 
to  the  sacrificial  character  of  the  death  of  Jesiis  is  present 
in  the  short  text,  for  the  body  of  Christ  is  there  thought 
of  as  parallel  to  the  body  of  the  Passover  Iamb.  Even 
if  it  be  denied  that  any  reference  to  the  sacrificial  death  of 
Christ  is  to  be  found  in  the  icXoow — the  reference  is 
ceruinly  not  impossible — yet  the  fact  that  the  words  con- 
cerning llie  bread  are  the  same  in  the  Lucan  short  le-Kt 
as  in  Mark  and  Matthew's  account  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
where  the  express  connection  between  the  wine  aiHl  blood 
precludes  the  Jewish-Oiristian  tendency,  still  further  mili- 
tates again.^t  Weiss's  hypothesis.  Moreover,  as  Hoffmann** 
points  out,  if  the  author  of  the  source  had  desired  to  elimi- 
nate any  reference  to  the  meaning  of  the  death  of  Christ 
for  salvation,  he  would  have  done  it  by  omitting  (he  ad- 
dition to  ToOnf  i<rrii'  tA  atfid  iaou,  not  the  words  them- 
selves.    And  why  did  he  change  the  order  ?    Surely  that 

'Komm.  p.  619.  Weil*  docn  iiol  mean  in  ikny  ihst  Jtsui  regarded 
His  dmh  as  having  tignificaiicc  (or  salration.  h  wat  unn«<Y*ui7  for 
Ihe  salvalion  of  thp  disciples,  as  they  wtrt  atrtady  piartakcrs  of  h, 
but  was  tSMntial  for  ihe  yet  unrepentant  people.  </.  PreJigi^  pp.  loaU, 
He,  however,  sometimes  fail*  to  make  llit  limilation.  (f.  Prrdigt,  p.  igB. 

"  Of.  fit,,  pL  ac9L 

•  Op.  eit.  p.  16. 


procedure  was  not  necessary  to  accomplisli  tlie  suppression 
he  desired.  In  view  of  the  result  of  our  examination  of 
the  suggested  tendencies,  we  arc  safe  in  saying  that  the 
short  text  of  Luke  was  nut  written  under  the  inlluence 
of  a  religio-dogniatic  tendency. 

In  fact,  Schniicdcl  seems  to  be  right  in  saying  that  the 
shorter  Lucan  text  is  "simply  inexplicable".""  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  suppose  that  the  author  intaided  merely  to 
indicate  the  general  background,  and  not  to  work  in  the 
details  of  the  Supper.  If  Luke  wrote  the  short  text  under  a 
misunderstanding;  of  his  sources,  the  two*cup  source  must 
be  older  than  the  shorter  Lucan  text.  The  short  text  does 
not  present  a  more  accurate  picture  of  the  institution  than 
the  other  Synoptists  or  Paul.  It  was  not  written  under 
the  influence  of  any  assignable  religio-dogmatic  tendency. 
On  intrinsic  grounds,  we  must  reject  its  originality.  The 
longer  text  has  internal  difficulties,  indeed,  but  difficulties 
capable  of  alleviation,  and  in  no  way  comparable  to  the 
intrinsic  difficulties  of  the  short  text.  Our  examination 
of  the  intrinsic  evidence  has  more  than  reversed  the  pre- 
sumption raised  in  favor  of  the  short  text  by  the  examina- 
tion of  the  external  evidence,  a  presumption  itself  raised 
on  the  basis  of  internal  evidence.  There  yet  remains  to 
be  examined  the  transcriptional  evidence. 

TRANSCRIPTIONAL  EVIDENCE  OF  THE  D  a  (7'  i  I  TKXT. 

On  the  hypothesis  that  the  short  text  is  original,  our 
problem  is  to  determine  how  a  copyist  having  before  him 
the  short  text  might  come  to  alter  it  into  the  long  form. 
As  already  pointed  out  the  short  text  would  contain  two 
causes  of  ofTcnse  to  a  copyist,  (i)  the  order  cup-bread. 
(2)  the  lack  of  any  sacramenlal  words  in  connection  with 
the  cup.  Under  these  two  influences,  we  .ire  to  suppose  that 
a  copyist  having  before  him  an  exemplar  in  which  vv.  17, 
18,  iga  constituted  an  account  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  en- 
larged it  to  the  form  vv.  17,  18,  19.  20.     Some  questions 

••"ciofach  uncThon".  HanJ-C^mm.  p.  269. 
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emerge  with  reference  to  tlie  offense  lying  in  tlie  order 
Clip-bread.     If  the  copyist  regarded  the  cup  of  v.   17  ss 
the  Lord's  Supper  cup,  why  did  he  not  simply  invert  the 
order  of  verses  as  b  e  have  done,  giving  us  tlie  order  w. 
19a,  17,  18  ?     Perhaps  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  his  ac- 
count woiUd  still  be  without  sacramental  words  in  connec- 
tion with  the  cup.     However,  it  is  worth  noticing  that  (he 
simple  inversion  satisfied  the  copyists  of  b  e.    If  the  copybt 
did  not  regard  the  cup  of  v.  1 7  as  the  Lord's  Supper  cup, 
why  did  he  let  it  stand  ?    It  is  hardly  probable  that  he  left 
it  in  order  nicely  to  indicate  the  relationship  between  the 
Lord's    Supper  and   the   Passover.       Perhaps    it    is   suf- 
ficient to  appeal  with  Zahn.  in  another  connection,  to  the 
reluctance  of  the  church  to  part  with  any  early  tradition; 
though  it  may  reasonably  lie  objected  that  the  Western  text 
and  not  the  Neutral  is  chieBy  notable  for  its  preserv'ation 
of  more  or  less  incongruous  bits  of  tradition.     It  may  also 
be  regarded  as  possible  that  so  long  as  the  copyist  was  en- 
riching his  account  by  the  introduction  of  the    familiar 
Lord's  Supper  cup  in  the  Pauline  form,  he  found  it  natural 
to  introduce    SiSii(itvov   in  v.  19b  and  to  add  the   to  Oirtp 
vfiiiv    iKxyvvoiitvQv    of  V.  20  from  Mark.    Or  be  may  have 
interpolated  from  oral  tradition  or  from  memory,  which 
is  nuich  more  likely.     The    intenial    difficulties    attach- 
ing to  this  supposition  have  already  been  pointed  out.     It 
must  moreover  he  admitted  that  the  histoiy  of  the  text, 
that  is  to  say.  of  the  forms  presented  by  b  e  and  Syr"  and 
Syr'"  are  capable  of  explanation  only  on  the  hypothesis       i 
that  the  text-form   D  a  ff'  i  1    lay   before  the  copyists.       1 
Graefe's'^  attcmjit  to  explain  Syr".  Syr"*,  b  c  directly  from       . 
«  .ABCL  etc.  is  not  impressive.     D  a  ff'  1  1  must  be  i^^H 
gartled  as  the  parent  of  b  c.  Syr",  Syr*".  In  b  e  the  Iradi-^fl 
tional  order  lircad-cup  has  Ixrcn  restored  by  a  simple  inversion    ^ 
of  V.  19a.  giving  us  a  text  in  the  order,  vv,  19a,  17,  :&    No  <3 
attempt  has  been  made  at  enrichment  of  the  account  iur-vi 
respect  of  sacramental  words  with  the  cup.     Syr"  aoc^^ 

"  StuditM  u.  Kritikeit,  i8g&  pp.  aso-336. 
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Syr'"  have  f«It  this  serious  dcficicncj-  of  the  text  and  have 
variously  supplied  it  from  the  Pauline  account.  It  is  un- 
necessary (o  (lelenniiie  whether  Syr"  and  Syr"*  have  nuide 
the  inversion  of  v.  19a  independently  of  b  e  or  whether 
they  depend  on  b  c  for  it.  Syr"*  with  its  vv,  19.  20a,  17. 
20b,  18  has  carried  the  process  of  enrichment  further  than 
Syr"  with  its  vv.  19.  17.  18.  That  the  Syriac  texts  havebccn 
much  worked  over  in  this  section  is  proven  by  the  fact 
that  the  Pcschitta.  the  Sinaitic  and  the  Curetonian  Syriac 
each  translate  the  yei^naro^  rov  of  v.  18  by  a  different 
word.  We  must  conclude  that,  looked  at  from  the  point 
of  view  of  transcriptional  evidence,  It  is  possible  that 
K  ABCL  etc.  has  been  derived  from  D  a  ff'  i  I,  though 
the  supposition  is  not  without  its  difficulties. 


TRANSCRIPTIONAL  EVIDENCE  OK  TUE   BABCL  Ctc.  TEXT. 


We  must  now  examine  the  transcriptional  evidence  on 
the  hypothesis  that  the  long  text  is  original.  Here  the 
problem  is  to  determine  how  a  copyist  luving  before  him 
the  long  form  of  the  text  might  come  to  alter  it  lo  the 
short  form.  As  Wcstcott  and  Hort  indicate,  the  percep- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  long  form  contained  two  cups  is 
the  only  apparent  reason  for  the  omission  of  vv.  19b.  20. 
The  copyist  saw  two  cups  in  the  exemplar:  he  omitted  the 
latter  one.  He  must  have  regarded  the  cup  of  v.  17  as 
the  Lord's  Supper  cup. 

Holtzhcucr**  is  unwilling  to  attribute  the  thoughtlessness 
which  would  regard  the  cup  of  v.  17  as  the  Lord's  Supper 
cup  either  to  Luke  or  to  a  copyist  He  asserts  that  there 
arc  two  possibilities:  either  the  Evangelist  meant  only  to 
give  a  rapid  sketch,  without  pretending  to  fill  in  the  de- 
tails, a  view  already  discussed;  or  some  physical  accident 
has  caused  a  hole  in  the  manuscript  from  which  the  wit- 
nesses of  the  short  text  are  descended.  He  is  quite  jusHy 
unwilling  to  let  the  latter  suggestion  stand  alone:  it  rests 
on  no  more  satisfactory  basis  than  the  former.    Berning" 

'Das  jibend'nahl  n.  die  neuere  Krilik,  Bfrlin,  tft>6.  pp.  36f, 
•  Dit  Eitutltung  drr  hi.  Eucharitlie,  Munsler  i.  W..  1501.  p.  43. 
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is  probably  right  when  he  dismisses  the  hypothesis  of  a 
hole  in  the  manuscript,  "for  no  one  will  seriously  agree  wifli 
the  view  of  Holtzlieiier"."* 

Job.  W'eiss"'  holds  that  "an  omission  of  these  highly 
important  words  on  the  part  of  a  copyist  is  simply  no- 
thinkable".  But  the  fact  remains  that  we  must  attribute 
their  omission  either  to  a  copyist  or  to  Luke-  Tlie  formn 
seems  the  better  alternative  in  view  of  the  intrinsic  diffi- 
culties of  the  short  text.  Spitta**  replies  to  Weiss  :  "We 
do  not  owe  the  manifold  additions  of  the  Codex  D  to  a 
mere  copyist.  We  cannot  decide  merely  on  the  basis  of 
our  own  fcelinjfs  whether  the  conservation  of  tlie  words  of 
V.  20  or  the  hannonizing  of  Luke  with  the  other  two 
Synopti-sts  by  the  omission  of  the  one  cup.  appeared  moit 
imi»ortant  to  the  person  in  question." 

Two  difficulties  have  been  raised  in  the  way  of  the  hy- 
pothesis that  the  copyist  omitted  \'v.  19b,  20  in  order  tc 
harmonize  his  account  with  that  of  the  other  Synoptists  it 
respect  of  the  number  of  cups  it  reports. 

( 1 )  Westcott  and  Hort"  ask  why  he  did  not  choose  f  < 
omission  the  less  familiar  words  of  v.  17. 

(2)  Why  did  he  omit  v,  igb,  which  has  no  connecti" 
with  either  of  the  cups  ? 

In  regard  to  the    first  question,    Schmiedel**    remarl 
"Westcott  and  Hort  silently  admit  that  the  shorter  text   ^i^^' 
the  Lord's  Supper  is  simply  inexplicable  when  thej-  find  '' 

impossible  to  under-iitand  why  the  copyists  of  D  etc.  chc»  =^5C 
for  omission  the  familiar  Lord's  Supper  words  instead    ^:^^^' 
xxii.  17."     Is  it  more  difficult  to  suppose  that  a  copyi  ^^ 
omitted  the  familiar  words  of  v.  20  or  that  Lttke  failed     *:*> 
report  them  ?    Spitta*"  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  ih»i** 

"Reich**  view  that  the  (hort  text  it  due  to  the  activity  of  b  Jcwi^''~ 
Christian  redactor,  working  over  the  original  text,  is  m&drm^^ 
answered  by  ttrmiilB,  op.  dl.,  pp.  30tt. 

"  Meyer- Wei5».  Mareiu  u.  Lueai,  as  cited,  p.  61&, 

"  Of.  tit.,  p.  vfi. 

'Of.  fit.  p.  63. 

" HanJ-Comm.,  p.  369. 

"  Of.  cil.,  p.  396. 
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7  lias  a  number  of  pomt<t  of  agreement  with  the  Synoptic 
narrati%-c,  which  arc  lacking  in  v.  20  :  the  taking  of  the 
cup.  the  blessing  of  it,  the  command  to  take  it.  and  to 
drink  it  together.  Tlwse  similarities  of  v.  17  to  the  Synoptic 
Hnarrative,  though  no  doubt  somewhat  supcrfkial.  might  have 
inf]ucncetl  a  copyist  to  select  v.  17  for  preservation  instead 
of  V.  iO,  if  we  may  conceive  that  before  lie  bad  written  v. 

117  he  was  aware  of  the  second  cup  in  v.  201  However,  as 
will  inmicdiatcly  appear,  be  probably  did  not  notice  the  cup 
of  V.  20  until  he  had  already  transcribed  the  cup  of  v.  17. 
Tlie  second  question  (why  the  copyist  omitted  v.  igb, 
which  is  not  connected  with  either  cup]  has  given  rise  to  a 
lively  discussion  concerning  the  amoimt  of  cleverness  to  be 

I  attributed  to  the  copyist  under  consideration.  Schmiedcl'"' 
opened  the  matter  by  asserting  :  "On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  possible  that  a  copyist  and  only  a  copyist,  remarking  in 
the  midst  of  his  writinfj  the  disconcerting  appearance  of  a 
second  cup,  might  have  remedied  his  difficulty  by  a  simple 
omission  of  that  which  he  had  not  yet  written,  and  in  doing 
so.  allowed  the  fjiiite  innocent  closing  words  of  xxii.  19  to 
fall  out  with  them."  Brandt"'  replied;  "A  copyist  who 
saw  beyond  the  closing  words  of  xxii.  19  could  see  far 
Kenough  to  realize  that  these  words  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  second  cup.  A  really  stupid  copyist,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  not  have  been  bewildered  until  he  actually  reached 
^Ev.  3(X"  The  dilemma  was  not  without  its  effect  on  Sclunie- 
dcl"  who  answered  :    "What  a  copyist  would  or  would  not 

fdo.  according  to  the  degree  of  his  cleverness,  will  doubt- 
less always  be  a  disputable  question.  For  that  very  reason 
I  fiave  not  advanced  my  suggestion  on  this  point  as  decisive, 
as  my  expression  'might  have'  shows,  but  I  advanced  it  only 

•as  a  proof  that  my  view,  which  rests  on  other  grounds, 
could  be  carried  through  in  this  point  also.  What  I  re- 
garded as  decisive  was  the  imimssibility  of  conceiving  that 

"  Han4-Comm.,  p.  369. 

"  Op.  til.,  p,  i&i. 

■  Prol.  Ktlg.,  1896.  Sp.  103. 
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the  Evangelist  himself  sliould  have  furnished  us  with  an 
account  of  ihe  Lord's  Supper  that  contains  no  words  of 
Jesus  indicative  of  the  sig:nif>cancc  of  the  elements  except 
This  is  my  body'  without  any  explanation  of  the  cup." 

Fortunately  it  is  not  necessary  to  detennine  the  mental 
dullness  of  the  copyist  with  any  great  precision,  nor  is  it 
necessary  to  fall  in  with  the  somewhat  naive  suggestton 
of  Schttltzen"*  that  toward  the  end  of  the  book  the  copyist 
worked  with  particular  haste  "perhaps  because  times  of 
persecution  made  haste  ncccssarj-.  This  conjecture  ex- 
plains most  simply  why  precisely  these  chapters  are  so  rich 
in  additions  ;  the  copyist  had  a  scant)-  text  and  enlarged 
it  more  than  was  necessary  or  good".  It  is  manifestly 
improbable  that  a  copyist  would  enrich  a  text  because  he 
was  afraid  of  imminent  interruption  by  the  inquisition. 

Hoffmann's"*  suggestion  is  less  interesting  but  more  val- 
uable. The  copyist  omits  the  cup  of  v.  20  because  the 
Synoptic  tradition  with  which  he  was  familiar  records  only 
one  cup.  He  omits  V.  19b,  leaving  -nvri  iaTf  to  amttd /lov 
without  the  to  Orrip  v/tAv  tKxvvviiuMv  because  Mark 
(Matthew)  rcport-s  ihc  words  of  Jesus  concerning  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  bread  in  that  simple  fashion. 

A  survey  of  the  transcriptional  eviderwe  thus  brings  tis 
(o  no  definite  conckision.  We  must  rely  upon  the  external 
and  the  intrinsic  evidence  for  our  final  decision. 

We  have  now  completed  our  examination  of  the  evidence 
for  the  texts  attested  by  {tABCL  etc.  and  D  a  ff'  i  1. 
The  external  evidence  raises  a  presumption  in  favor  of  the 
shorter  text,  but  a  presumption  itself  based  on  internal  evi- 
dence, and  requiring  the  support  of  the  internal  evidence 
(or  its  confirmation  in  any  particular  case.  Westcott  and 
Hort  rest  their  argument  for  the  short  text  largely  on 
intrinsic  and  transcriptional  evidence.  Our  examination 
of  the  transcriptional  evidence  has  yielded  no  positive  re- 
sult.   The  intrinsic  evidence,  however,  is  strongly  against 

'Of.  cil.,  p.  I?. 
"  Of.  cil..  p.  ai. 
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originality  of  the  sliorter  text — so  strongly  indeed  that 
we  feel  justified  in  agreeing  with  Schultzcn^'  when  he  says: 
"Tlie  internal  difficulties  noticed  above  make  it  as  good  as 
certain  that  the  Lucan  text  originally  included  vv.  15-20." 

TitE  TEXT  OF  b  C   (SVR"  SVR"*). 

There  yet  remains  for  discussion  the  third  fonn  of  text, 
the  originality  of  which  has  been  advocated  by  Dean 
Blakcslcy"  and  Th.  Zalin."»  Scrivener'*  thought  that  the 
argimient  of  Dean  Blakcslcy  in  favor  of  this  text  had  not 
received  the  attention  it  deserved,  though  he  himself  argues 
against  it.  The  same  text  has.  however,  been  more  re- 
cently advocated  by  Th.  Zahn,  who  asserts  that  its  origi- 
nality seems  to  him  certain.  The  attestation  of  this  text 
falls  into  three  groups,  b  e,  and  its  interpolated  forms 
S>t"  and  Syr"".  Its  originality  is  supported  first 
by  comparison  with  the  group  D  a  ff'  i  1,  and  finally  by  a 
further  comparison  with  the  group  XABCL  etc.  Very  ser- 
iou.s  difficulties  arc  encountered  in  the  progress  of  the  ai^u- 
ment.  The  difficulties  emerge  first  in  the  attempted  demon- 
stration of  the  originality  of  the  group  b  e  Syr"  Syr'"  as 
against  the  gronp  D  a  PP  i  I.  which  Zahn  maintains  on 
the  basis  of  two  considerations. 

( I )  The  ancient  character  of  the  Latin  witnesses  b  e. 
with  which  Syr"  and  Syr"*  are  in  essential  agreement,  in 
comparison  with  a  ff*  i  1,  proves  that  the  former  is  a 
more  original  Latin  form  from  which  the  latter  is  derived. 
The  texts  attested  by  these  two  groups  of  witnesses  are 
similar  in  every  resj>cct  except  the  order  of  verses.  They 
arc  both  without  the  second  cup.  both  destitute  of  any  in- 
dication of  the  sacramental  significance  of  the  cup,  and  both 
have  the  short  Synoptic  "hoc  est  corpus  meum".  But  b  e 
preserves  the  traditional  order,  the  bread  then  the  cup,  w. 
193-17-18,  while  a  fT'  i  1  has  the  order,  otherwise  attested 

"0^  eii.,  p,  18. 

^PratUclio  in  Sehelis  Cuntab.,  Feb.  I4.  1850. 
™ EinUitunp.'  2\tt  Bd,  pp.  jfisff. 

"vl  Plain  Inlroduclion  ta  the  Crilieitm  of  the  N.  J'.,'  iSr*  pp.  Slilff^ 
«inch3iiK«l  <"  tli«  3rd  and  4th  cd.,  Miller. 
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only  by  D,  ciip-breatl.  v\\  i7-i8-i9a.  How  did  it  happen 
that  a  copyist  wiih  the  usual  order  before  him  changed  il, 
idstititting  a  new  and  unattested  order,  while  he  prcserx'cd 
the  exact  wording  of  his  exemplar  to  the  smallest  detail  ? 
Zahn  answers  :  Under  the  influence  of  the  text  represented 
by  ttABCL  etc.,  which  gradually  came  to  be  the  domiiut- 
ing  text  even  in  the  West.  The  order  of  the  ^ABCL  etc 
text  was  all  the  more  readily  appropriated  because  of  the 
ap]iarcntly  passable  faralletistnus  memhrorum  which  it  es- 
tablishes between  vv.  15.  16  and  vv.  17,  i8.  On  closer 
examination  the  answer  seems  insufficient.  It  is  impossible 
to  see  why.  if  the  parallelism  between  vv.  15,  16  and  w.  17, 
18  was  sufficiently  striking  to  cause  the  copyist  to  change 
the  order  of  verses  in  his  exemplar  so  as  to  present  the 
entirely  new  order  cup-bread,  contrary  to  all  tradition,  it 
was  not  strong  enough  to  cause  him  to  add  vw  19b,  20  to 
his  scanty  v.  19a,  which  standing  alone  would  mar  the  sym- 
metry of  his  account,  but  which  with  the  addition  of  vv.  19b, 
20  would  complete  the  par,illcli3m  w.  15,  16;  w.  17,  18; 
vv.  19,  20.  Or,  if  h  be  objected  that  he  would  not  add 
V.  20  because  of  the  difficidty  of  the  second  cup,  it  may  be 
answered,  that  if  he  felt  that  difficulty,  lie  must  hav-e  con- 
sidcred  the  cup  of  v.  17  to  be  the  Lord's  Supper  cup.  The 
failure  of  any  indication  of  a  relationship  between  the  cup 
and  the  blood  must  have  given  offense  to  him.  as  Zahn  re- 
marks at  another  point  in  his  argument.  "On  the  other 
hand,  every  one  must  have  taken  offense  at  the  fact  that 
Luke  did  not  correlate  the  cup  with  the  blood  and  ll»t  he 
in  no  way  indicated  its  sacramental  significance".  It  is 
perhaps  possible  to  sec  how  a  copyist,  having  no  account 
before  him  in  which  the  relationship  of  the  cup  to  the  Wood 
was  indicated,  might  be  content  to  pass  the  difficulty  owr 
in  silence,  but  it  is  hard  to  sec  how  a  copyist  who  so  far 
Stood  under  the  influence  of  a  text  containing  a  full  indica- 
tion of  the  sacramental  significance  of  the  cup  as  to  invert 
the  order  of  his  exemplar  and  establish  an  order  cup-bread, 
merely  (or  the  sake  of  a  somewhat  uncertain  symmetry,  ami 
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in  contradiction  to  known  tradition,  co\iId  have  failed  to 
remedy  a  condition  whicli  iinist  have  given  ofTense  to  every 
one,  when  the  materia!  lay  so  richly  at  his  hand.  It  is  much 
simpler  to  siip]K>se  that  the  copyist,  being  fnlly  aware  of 
the  liturgical  order  bread-cup,  did  what  he  could  to  con- 
form his  accoum  to  tradition  by  simply  inverting  the  order 
of  his  exemplar,  and  establishing  the  order  iQa'[7-i8. 

(2)  The  text  of  D  a  fiP  i  1  cannot  Iw  original  twcause 
in  it  the  only  cup  which  D  a  ff-  i  I  or  b  e  have  is  placed 
before  llie  bread.  This  order  contradicts  all  tradition  both 
of  the  New  Testament.  Marcion  and  Tatian.  as  well  as  the 
htiirgical  praxis,  I  Cor  cannot  be  appealed  to  because  it  is 
impossible  that  Paul  would  contradict  himself  in  the  short 
passage  x.  16-xi.  23.  The  Didachc  knows  the  order  food- 
drink,  and  the  prayers  in  chap,  ix.  do  not  belong  to  the 
Lord's  Supper  in  the  narrower  sense  but  to  the  introductory 
Agape.  This  argument,  if  its  validity  be  admitted  and  the 
interpretation  of  I  Cor  x.  16  and  the  Didache  be  allowed 
to  stand,  proves  indeed  that  D  a  fT-  i  1  caimol  be  original, 
but  it  requires  the  demonstration  of  the  relationship  be* 
tween  b  c  and  D  a  ff*  i  1  a-Hserted  in  ( i )  to  constitute  a 
proof  of  the  originality  of  b  c.  As  we  have  seen,  it  is 
impossible  to  maintain  that  relationship,  and  the  legitimate 
result  of  the  argument  is  to  cast  suspicion  on  the  originality 
of  both  b  c  and  D  a  flP  i  1. 

The  real  burden  of  Zahn's  proof  must,  however,  be  borne 
by  the  comparison  of  b  e  and  ItABCL  etc.  He  concludes 
that  b  c  preserves  the  original  text  on  the  following  grounds. 

(1)  The  age  of  attestation.  But  it  is  not  so  apparent 
that  the  text  attested  by  b  e  has  the  advantage  in  age  over 
the  text  attested  by  ttABCL  etc. 

(2)  The  history  of  the  text.  The  origin  of  b  e  from 
XABCI-elc.  is  jusl  as  inexplicable  as  the  origin  of  {(ABCL 
etc  from  b  e  is  explicable.  No  Christian  of  an  earlier  or 
later  date  could  uke  offense  at  the  well  known  words  of 
w.  19b.  20.  taken  partly  from  Mark  and  partly  from  PauL 
How  then  explain  their  omission  by  b  c  if  tt-^BCL  etc.  is 
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original  ?  "On  the  oilier  liand.  every  one  must  have  taken 
oHense  at  the  tact  that  Luke  did  not  correlate  the  cup  with 
the  blood  and  that  he  has  in  no  way  indicated  its  sacramental 
significance".  But  since  in  early  times  tbc  Gospel  of  Luke 
was  considered  the  Gospel  of  Paul  there  was  nothing  more 
natural  than  an  enlargement  of  his  scanty  text  from  I  Cor. 
But  in  accordance  with  an  effective  canon  of  the  old  textual 
criticism  which  hesitated  to  lose  any  old  tradition  that  was 
in  accordance  wilh  ecclesiastical  taste,  the  cup  of  v.  17, 
forced  from  its  position  by  the  interpolation  of  the  cup  of 
V.  20.  was  simply  placed  before  the  institution  of  tlic  sacra- 
ment. Both  the  negative  and  the  positive  aspects  of  this 
argument  contain  difficulties.  It  is  pcrhapis  true  that  no 
early  Christian  would  take  offense  at  the  words  of  w.  19a, 
20.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  words  themselves,  but 
there  is  a  difficulty  in  the  fact  that  they  furnish  an  account 
of  a  second  cup.  Suppose  the  KABCL  etc.  text  original, 
a  copyist  having  written  down  the  account  of  the  first  cup. 
might  easily  be  surprised  by  the  emergence  of  another  cup 
and  have  remedied  the  situation  by  simply  omitting  v,  20 
and  with  it  v.  19a,  As  Berning"  suggests,  the  difficulty  is 
measurably  lightened  when  D  a  ff*  i  1  is  considered  a  mid- 
dle member  between  K  ABCL  etc.  and  b  e  (Syr*"  Syr"). 
If  D  a  f!'  t  1  is  a  correction  of  JtABCL  etc.  caused  bythe 
two  cups,  b  c  is  a  correction  of  D  a  ff'  i  1  caused  by  the 
unusual  cup-bread  order,  and  Syr"  and  Syr'"  are  interpola- 
tions of  b  e  in  the  endeavor  to  enrich  the  cup-words.  The 
reason  Zahn  suggests  for  the  cnlai^^cment  of  b  e  into  (t 
ABCL  etc,  is  the  failure  of  any  sacramental  significance  at- 
tached to  the  cup.  that  significance  being  supplied  in  « ABCL 
etc.  from  Mark  and  Paul.  If  the  failure  of  these  sacra- 
mcntally  significant  words  was  so  offensive  to  every  reader 
of  the  Gospel,  how  did  the  author  of  the  Gospel,  with  Mark 
before  him,  .ind  with  a  knowledge  of  the  liturgical  praxis,  if 
not  indeed  of  the  Pauline  tradition,  come  to  write  so  inex- 
plicably poor  an  account  of  the  Supper  ?    On  the  supposi- 

■  Op.  eit,  p.  3d 
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don  that  the  b  c  text  is  original  we  have  a  stranse 
and  luimotived  procedure  on  the  part  of  tlie  author  oi  the 
Gospel;  on  the  supposition  th<it  t^ABCL  etc  is  original,  a 
motive  for  the  omission  of  vv.  19b,  20  is  supplied  in  the  dif- 
ficulty relative  to  the  two  cups.  The  latter  supposition 
seenu  the  e;isi«r. 

(3)  Zahn  advances  as  a  third  afgument  the  infelicity  of 
V,  20.  which  wc  have  already  discussed.  He  concludes  that 
vv.  19b.  20  cannot  be  attributed  to  Luke  but  must  be  the 
work  of  a  copyist. 

A  review  of  Zahn's  argument  for  the  originality  of  b  c 
in  comparison  with  ({ABCL  etc.  reveals  the  fact  that  both 
the  external  and  internal  evidence  are  against  his  contention. 
The  intrinsic  evidence  adx'anccd  by  him.  even  if  it  be  allowed 
its  full  weight,  makes  as  strongly  for  the  originality  of 
D  a  ff^  i  1  as  it  does  for  b  e.  We  have  found  that  the 
originality  of  b  e  in  comparison  with  D  a  ff'  i  1  cannot  be 
maintained. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  call  attention  to  Zahn's  ex- 
planation of  the  cliaracter  of  the  text  which  he  holds  to  be 
original.  How  did  Luke  come  to  write  an  account  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  in  which  the  sacramental  significance  of  the 
wine  was  not  indicated  ?  Zahn""  answers  somewhat  as  fol- 
lows :  The  striking  poverty  of  the  account  of  the  institu- 
tion in  the  shorter  Lucan  text  is  to  be  accounted  for  by 
supposing  that  it  was  written  for  non-Chrislian  readers. 
Gentile  calumnies,  attaching  themselves  to  the  Christian 
sacrament  of  the  Supper,  were  early  circulated.  Though 
they  cannot  be  proven  to  have  been  current  at  the  time  the 
third  Gospel  was  written,  yet  we  may  conjecture  their 
currency  from  this  passage.  Luke  did  not  wish  to  imveil 
this  most  sacred  mysterium  of  the  Christian  faith  to  the  un- 
initiated. The  word  concerning  the  bread  might  be  inter- 
preted merely  as  a  highly  significant  parabolic  saying  (tief- 
si$tnigi'  Bitdrede),  but  he  provides  against  a  crass  misunder- 
standing of  the  eating  of  the  body  and  drinking  of  the 

"  EinWlimjf,*  aier  Bd„  p,  382. 
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blood  by  omitting  the  mention  of  these  features  of  the 
sacrament.  That  is  to  say,  Luke  suppresses  the  signiticance 
of  the  cup,  not  because  the  Jewish-Christians  would  take 
offense  at  the  drinking  of  the  wine,  symbolical  of  blood,  but 
because  the  Gentile  non-Christians  might  take  offense  at  it. 
He  will  not  reveal  the  sacramental  mystery  of  Christianity 
lest  it  be  misinterpreted  and  traduced.  He  guards  against 
misinterpretation  by  so  obscuring  the  significance  of  the 
cup  that  the  freest  play  is  left  for  the  imagination  in  dis- 
covering its  meaning.  The  bread,  representative  of  the  body, 
is  placed  in  significant  relationship  to  the  body  of  the  Pass- 
over lamb,  and  is  not  merely  a  "BUdrede" — so  far  the  un- 
initiated may  see  clearly  into  the  Christian  mystery,  but 
they  must  construct  the  meaning  of  the  cup  out  of  the  cur- 
rent calumnies,  if  they  be  presupposed.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  Zahn's  attempt  to  explain  the  intrinsic  difficulty  of  the 
text  of  b  e  is  any  more  successful  than  his  endeavor  to 
maintain  its  originality  on  external  and  transcriptional 
grounds. 

The  text  attested  by  b  e  is  certainly  not  the  original  text 
of  Lk  xxii.  17-20.  Intrinsic  difficulties  make  it  impossible 
to  suppose  the  originality  of  the  text  attested  by  D  a  ft'  i  1. 
The  text  of  KABCL  etc.,  with  its  impressive  external  evi- 
dence and  its  illuminating  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
Last  Supper,  at  which  the  Christian  sacrament  was  first  in- 
stituted, is  the  original  text  of  Luke's  Gospel  in  this  passage. 

Harold  McA.  Robinson 

Princeton. 
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C:8B  OP  PaitOMmr:     Stoic  and  Epicuuan.     By  R.  D.  Hicxs, 
M.A.,  Fellow  and    formerly    Lecturer  of    Trinity  Co]l«ce,  Cam- 
bridge.    Bvo.;  pp.  xix,  412.    New  York:    GiarlcB  Scribncf't  Soai. 
1910. 
:n%  nr  Piiiuisopiir :  Thk  Pbilosophy  of  the  Ekugrtenment.   By 
John  Gkier  Hibbek,   Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Stuart  Profestor  of    Logic, 
Princeton  Univenity.     8vo.;  pp.  XM,  3"-     New  Yorit:    Charlet 
Scribntr**  Sons,    igia 
The  ftirti  of  thii  new  seriei  o(  books  on  the  history  of  thought  is. 
to  quote  the  editor,  Professor  Hibbcn,  "lo  present  the  ligniticani  fca- 
ture*  of  iihiloaophical  thought  ia  the  chief  periods  of  its  develop* 
ineot,~    and    "to    emphnsiie    especially    those    doctrines    which    have 
appeared  as  effective  factors  in  the  cvoluiton  of  philosophic  thought 
«  a  whole."     If  we  may  judge  tlie  series  by  these,  the  first  two 
issues  in  it.  will  fulfill  it«  purpmr, 

Mr,  flicks  may  not  say  the  last  word  on  his  subject:  but  he  givca 
US  the  cream  of  all  that  has  been  taid  on  it  op  10  date,  and  he  does 
this  with  completeness  and  discrimination  which  leave  nothing  to  be 
dctired.  "The  Earlier  Stoics  and  Pantheism."  "Stoic  Psychology  and 
Eptstemology."  "Moral  Idealism."  "The  Teaching  of  the  Later  Stoics." 
"Epicurus  and  Hedonism,"  "The  Atomic  Theory."  "The  Epicurean 
The<ilogy,"  "Scepticism  in  the  Academy."  "Eclecticism,"  "Aencsidemus 
and  the  Revival  of  Pyrrhonism" — these  litles  indicate  the  course  of 
Ur.  Hick's  exposition,  but  they  can  give  only  an  inadequate  idea  of 
the  raiiice  and  tlie  depth  of  bis  scholarship.  We  shall  look  far  before  we 
shall  find  a  better,  if,  indeed,  we  can  find  so  good,  an  acrouni  of  the 
Atomic  Theory  as  that  with  which  he  has  presented  us.  Not  the  least 
valuable  features  of  his  volume  are  the  "Oironologicfll  Table,"  with 
which  it  opens,  and  the  "Select  Bibliography."  with  which  il  closes. 

Professor  Hibben's  book  is  not  less  scholarly  than  Ibe  one  just 
noticed.  Nevertltclcss,  it  is  not  his  schol.irship  thai  mos!  impresses 
the  reader.  It  is  rather  bis  skill  in  exposition,  his  grasp  on  the 
period  as  a  whole,  his  ability  lo  bring  out  its  rclaticn  to  both  the 
paKt  and  the  present  development  of  ihought. — in  a  word,  his  mastery 
of  bis  scholarship.  His  suceesfivc  chapters,  "The  Age  of  the  Enlighten- 
tnent,"    "Ijscke'a    Inner    and    Outer    World."    "Berkeley's    Idealism," 
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"Hum«'i  Sccplidsm."  "The  Materialistic  Movement  in  En^aad  ul 
France,'  "RouMcau't  Philosophy  o[  Fccltns,"  "The  Phtlotophj  oi 
Leibniii," ~The  0)nflict  uf  Typical  Phtloiophica]  Inflnences  in  Gemiany* 
"The  Critical  l^iilosophy  of  Kant,"  "Tlic  Pr«ciical  loflucnccs  of  Es- 
lighleiimcni,'* — thcK  chnpler*  contain  a  vast  amount  of  ddaiM  and 
well  digested  information;  but  it  ii  Ihc  way  in  which  all  ihii  b 
handled,  in  wfaidi  docirinet  are  traced  to  (heir  rooii  and  exhiUle^ 
in  their  fruits,  in  which  the  trend  of  the  period  is  marked  and  iti 
tigniticance  cttimated,  that  hold*  our  aiiention  and  rhallmgrf  our 
admiration.  The  scholar  is  lost  sight  of  in  tlie  expositor;  and  m 
find  (he  secret  of  llie  expositor  to  be  thai  he  is  first  of  all  himicll 
a  philosopher;  and  wc  are  not  surprised  to  hear  from  oim  of  the 
public  libraries  of  New  Yoric  that,  of  all  recent  pnbli^Mion*,  barring 
fiction,  "The  A^e  of  the  Enlightenment"  ii  the  roost  popular. 

Of  course,  there  ha.s  been  adverse  crttictsm.  Professor  Hibbcn  hu 
been  accuicd  of  "holding  a  brief  for  Kant."  *The  Nation,"  in  it*  issue 
of  May  iqth,  has  said,  that  "he  setina  at  limes  to  forirei  that  the  aim 
of  hit  icrics  i«  expository  rather  than  controversial;"  that  bis  study 
of  all  the  other  philosophers  of  the  period  is  only  to  bring  out  the 
unique  plucc  and  influence  of  the  grcil  thinker  of  Konigsberg;  tbai, 
in  a  word,  he  would  show  his  philosophy  to  be  absolute  or  GoaL  It 
this  be  so,  then  the  reviewer  would  join  forces  with  the  Nation  most 
heartily.  It  dors  not  seem  to  him,  however,  that  such  need  be  the 
signiRcamrc  of  Protestor  Kibbcn's  method  of  expotilioiL  Whatever 
may  or  may  not  be  the  letter's  position  ai  to  the  £naliiy  of  the 
Kantian  Criti(|ues.  it  is  the  fact  that  "that  movement  of  ihoufbt" 
known  as  "the  Enlighicmnnit"  culminaic*  in  Kant;  for  he  conserves  in 
bis  philosophy  the  elements  of  truth  which  it  had  evolved,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  overcomes  it*  obvious  defect*  and  hmiiationt.  Each 
writer  of  that  period,  tliefefore.  can  he  best  understood  only  when 
■lucUed  as  preparing  for  Kant,  rust  as  we  must  go  hack  to  him  if  we 
would  understand  the  philosophy  of  to-day.  He  has  not  spoken  "ifac 
last  word":  but  when  that  word  shall  have  been  sfiokcn,  the  expounder 
of  it  will  probably  have  to  follow  Professor  Hibben's  method.  Sodi 
is  Kant's  place,  not  only  in  "the  Enlightenment",  but  in  motkm  phil- 
osophy, that  the  lirtt  condition  of  any  {ust  exposition  must  be  tntisteMt 
on  his  unique  preeminence.  Valuable  features  of  Professor  Hibben's 
book  are  the  "Chronological  Table  of  Philosophical  Works  in  the  .^e 
of  the  Enlightenment"  and  the  "References"  to  the  best  books  on  the 
subjects  considered,  the  references  in  ihi*  case  being  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter.  A  copious  and  accurate  "Index"  concludes  each  of  these  two 
volumes.  We  congratulate  Prof.  Hibbcn  on  these,  the  firs)  two  issues 
of  his  series,  and  not  least  on  th.\l  one  of  the  two  of  which  he  is  the 
author;  and  we  conKratulate  yet  more  the  reading  public  that  so  im- 
portant a  series  of  philosophical  works  as  this  should  be  broaght  out 
by  so  competent  an  editor. 

Prineflon.  WiuJAsi  BuMToy  GUMjn,  Ja. 
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Cbbist  and  ia«  EAKTxaN  Sout:  Tn»  WnxitM  of  ths  Omsktal  Co)«- 
saousNEss  TO  jESUi  Cbkist.  By  Chailes  CirraDUT  Hau.,  D.D^ 
LLD.,  Laic  Presidtnt  o(  ihc  Uriion  Theological  Seminary,  New 
Yorlc  Tbe  Barrows  Lectures,  1006-190;.  ChJcaso:  Tbc  Univer- 
sity of  Chieaso  Preu.    London :    T.  Fi&hcr  Unwin,  1  Adelplii  Ter- 
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Dr,  Hall's  first  series  of  Barrows  Lectures,  delivered  as  by  ihe 
lenns  of  the  llukcll  foundaiioii  before  audiences  of  educated  Hindus 
and  Mobaintnedan*  in  Calcutta  and  in  (cveral  ether  large  cities  of 
India,  WAS  published,  shortly  after  its  delivery-  in  the  winter  season  ol 
1002-iQOJ.  under  the  title  of  "Christian  Belief  Interpreted  by  Experi- 

The  present  volume  is  the  tniii  of  Ihe  appointment  to  this  lectureship 
of  Ihe  same  disiiiiKuislied  theologian  on  the  next  succeeding  occasion, 
■n  appoint  men  t  which  had  been  rendered  loKically  inevitable  by  Ihe 
notable  success  with  which,  on  hts  lint  occupation  therewith.  Dr.  Hall 
had  risen  to  iis  unique  demands.  The  opportunity  atlorded  to  an  ap- 
pointee of  this  lectureship  is  one  in  which  the  late  revered  President 
of  Union  TbeoloKJcal  Seminary  had  shown  himself  to  be.  by  the  pecu- 
liar pcrtional  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  with  which  he  was  Kiflcd. 
even  more  than  by  his  large  qualifications  in  tcgard  of  luriicuiar 
Kholarship  and  iheoreticiil  powers,  distinctly  more  effective  than  either 
of  hii  two  equally  noted  predecessors,  the  Utc  President  J.  II.  Bar- 
rows and  Principal  Fairbaim.  The  six  lectures  now  published  under  th> 
title  of  "Christ  and  the  Eastern  Soul"  were  delivered  in  a  number  of 
Indian  centres,  as  well  as  (in  wbole  or  in  port)  in  the  Philippines  and 
Other  parts  of  the  Orient,  in  the  winter  of  1906-1907.  scarcely  more 
than  a  year,  as  it  proved,  before  tbetr  author's  lamented  passing 
from  Ibis  life. 

■  In  thLi,  his  second  approach  to  representatives  of  the  life  and  thought 
«f  the  new  East,  Dr.  Hall's  concern  is  with  what  he  desires  to  dis- 
tinguish AS  "the  Orienial  Consciousness".  Vindicating  the  reality  of 
*tnch  a  distinctively  "Oriental"  consciousness,  his  anntysis  of  it  notea 
M  its  difftmlia  four  "elements  of  sublimity" ;  namely,  "The  Contem- 
plative Life."  "The  Presence  of  the  Unseen,"  "Aspiration  toward  Ulti- 
mate Being,"  and  "Reverence  for  the  Sanctions  of  the  Past."  Upon 
this  hi«  central  thought  becomes  "to  exhibit",  as  he  expresses  it.  "the 
significance  for  the  world  of  the  correspondence  between  the  sublime 
tteraents  of  Oriental  Consciousness  and  the  profoundly  mystical  ele- 
ments of  ihe  Christian  religrion,"  And  Dr.  Hall's  missionary  message— 
lor  the  lectures  indeed  arc  primarily,  in  intention  and  in  effect,  a 
missionary  message — then  lake?  the  form  of  a  summons  to  "the  E.ist" 
on  behalf  of  "the  West"  to  become  the  Interpreter  of  Chnst.  TTie 
final  lecture,  following  five  on  "Elements  of  Sublimity  in  the  Oriental 
Consciousness,"  "The  Mystical  Element  in  the  Christian  Religion."  "The 
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WiBiMK  of  God  in  the  Soul,"  "Tlic  Witness  of  the  Soul  lo  Co4"  tnd 
"The  DisiiiKlivc  Moral  GraiKlctir  of  the  Chrtatian  Religion"  (a  noble 
chapter),  u  entitled  "The  Ministry  of  the  Oricnul  Cotudouttneu  in  a 
World-wide  Kingdom  at  Oiriit."  Regarding  "the  tubliroe  ekmrais  in 
the  Orientsl  ConsctousRCSs"  as  "the  smtrce  of  power  that  can  counteract 
llii«  «nfe<bl«d  apprehention  of  the  fact  of  Chri«"  (i.  r.,  the  modera 
"Western"  apfirchension,  deemed  <m«-sldedly  pragmatic,  nqmicallf 
iejiine)  "and  give  back  to  the  world  the  fervour,  depth  and  ueredDm 
of  apostolic  iltonght  and  feeling.'  Dr.  Hall  haiU  these  with  Uivvf 
of  eager  welcome,— hails  ibcm  as  "the  four  Koipcis  with  which  a 
Christian  East  may  recvangdiie  the  West ;"  and  again  exclaims,  wifb 
the  glow  of  a  high  prophetic  fervor,  "1  look  for  the  East  to  produce 
the  most  spiritnal  type  of  Christianity  that  has  yet  appeared  on  earth.' 

Of  this  volume  and  its  argument  as  a  whole  the  present  reviewer 
can  only  say  that  the  reading  of  it  bat  been  to  him  one  almost  cm>- 
tinuous  delight,  a  ddlght  cren  at  points  where  the  diipotilion  has 
been  strongly  to  question  either  the  truth  or  the  wbdom  of  the 
presentation,  and  a  delight  rising  at  times  to  enthusiastic  admiration. 
For  ctrioin  qiultttrf^  no  nne  ran  possibly  withhold  admiration:  for  the 
exquisite  fclicily  of  diction,  for  the  profusion  of  poetical  imagery,  for 
the  transparent  clarity  of  expression,  for  the  wHtm  fervor  of  the 
passages  of  intellectual  and  moral  appeal,  for  the  fraiUc  and  iiiniJe 
candor  of  the  personal  self  revealing  (as  beamifully  on  ppL  146  sqQ,]  r 
above  all,  for  the  utter  devotion  to  the  INvine  Christ  ("it  is  inadcquai 
to  consider  the  Christian  religion  in  any  light  that  cxch>cles  the  Divinii 
of  Christ,"  p.  qS)  and  the  ardent  devotion  to  Uic  ideal  the  speaker  h. 
set  before  himself  and  llie  seiiic  of  hti  IitRh  calling  as  mediator  between 
that  Christ  hh  Lord  and  the  thought  of  the  East  (which  devotion,  as  t 
well  known,  not  indirectly  occasioned  his  death),  and  finally  for 
exquisitely  Christian  and  apostolic  manner  of  personal  approach 
the  audiences  which  he  had  before  him.  Truly  this  much  at  leuL^  ■* 
wilt  be  said  even  by  those  who  differ  with  the  substance  ot  these  lecture^^  ^=l 
more  radically  than  the  present  writer  differs,  that  never  has  Jt*m^K  »* 
Chritt  been  more  winiomely  pre'cnied  to  men ;  never  haa  the  wtiot^^^* 
Christian  personality  of  the  messenger  more  pervaded  and  informed  hi^K  *■•* 
message,  and  thereby  more  enriched  it  too,  than  in  this  last  earthlj^g  *? 
vfitnesf -bearing  of  this  great  servant  of  Hii  who  now  has  exthange<K^' 
earthly  witness  for  instant  vision. 

And  now  for  some  words  of  more  particular  remark.  There  hafc^*  ^* 
long  seemed  to  the  writer  to  exist  a  certain  exceedingly  common  ton-  ■ —  ^ 
fiuion  of  ihouglit  among  many  of  those  who  speak  in  the  general  vein  m  *'* 
of  these  lectures  of  Dr.  Hall,  a  confusion  from  which  Dr.  Hall  is  ^^  * 
largely,  yet  at  times  not  wholly,  free.  To  speak  o(  "contributions  to  be  "^^ 
made  by  nonChriilian  faiths  to  Christianity"  ts  to  speak  Inosety.  Such 
language  is  aomclimes  found  to  indicate  a  valid  and  exceedingly  im- 
portant iriiih,  while  at  other  times  it  is  seen  lo  betray  a  cnnceptioo 
under  which  Christianity  is  degraded  to  a  mere  eclecticism.  That  the 
non-Christian  religions— "faithj" — at  such,  hare  coDtribuiiont  lo  make 
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lo  ibt  Cbristian  religion,  xt  such,  w«  do  not  believe.  That  on  the  otbcf 
h«nd,  the  future  Chriniaii  faiih  (sinfcular  number)  of  tboie  nation* 
which  arc  at  present  non-Oiristian  vrill  in  fmure  make  tubiLanlive  aditj- 
lioDs  to  the  experience -con  tent  o(  Cliristianily,  and  thus  discover  and 
txhihit  hilheriu  unrealized  treasures,  also,  in  the  objective  QiriMian 
subject -matter,  this  we  find  wholly  credible  aiij  eagerly  to  be  awiited 

As  over  against  llie  former  mode  of  ttatemcni,  lei  uk  now  mahc  our 
own  fuller  tialcmcnt.  That  iruUi,  great  trulli,  is  found  in  many 
of  tlw  ethnic  tciiiilurcs  we  gUdly  TecogRiic:  what  Chriilian  taught 
by  Chriti  and  His  apostles  will  not?  When  nw  even  find  Logos-doctrine 
in  the  Mahabharata,  for  example,  we  excUJin,  ~Tbis  is  the  Lord's  do- 
me; ftnd  it  is  marvetltius  in  our  eyes."  We  recogoiic.  too,  that  even 
in  tbote  great  tjstemg  of  speculative  thouchi  and  those  luxuriant 
my iholojiy  formations  and  those  complicated  itructuret  of  social  and 
individual  ritual  and  other  practice,  from  which  have  flowed  and  in 
which  are  ex[irejied  the  forces  that  have  raade  for  such  terrific  degra- 
dation of  the  moral  coit>ciousnes«  and  such  total  divorce  of  relition, 
as  such,  from  the  elements  of  mural  purity  and  worth  that  dn  still 
survive  in  the  life  of  the  people,  as  has  obtained  in  the  India  of  the 
past  two  thousand  years' — that,  even  in  those  sources  and  expressions 
of  this  very  degradation,  are  to  be  discerned  appreliensjons  of  great 
truths,  nay,  even  wiinesset  To  distinctively  Christian  truths.  This, 
however,  we  tnay  note,  we  would  be  Juai  as  ready  to  assert  of  the 
abysmal  vilencss  and  the  arid  wastes  of  the  l.ilrr  Puranic  mythology 
as  of  the  mare  refined  and  tenuous  metaphysical  speculations  of  the 
Upanishads,  upon  which  Dr.  Halt  specially  draws,  or  of  the  nature- 
worship  and  benothdsm  of  the  Vedas,  But  that  from  any  of  these 
ethnic  sources  is  (o  be  derived  any  truth  which  is  not  already  con- 
tained in  Christianity,  and  there  in  fuller  clarity,  and  in  that  balance 
of  relation  with  other  truth,  the  presence  or  absence  of  which  often 
maltes  all  the  difference  between  its  practical  opcrnlion  as  truth  and  its 
practical  operation  as  falsehood — that  any  truth  to  be  culled  frnni  extcr- 
aal  aiMirccs  is  to  be  added  in  Christianity,  to  complete  and  correct  it  and 
*0  produce  "the  religion  of  the  future",  this  we  do  nnl  believe.  We 
disbelieve  it,  not  merely  on  grounds  of  a  fairly  adequate  general 
knowledge  of  these  religions  themselves  (although  even  the  lack  of  such 
knowtedge  indeed,  wc  maintain,  would  not  totally  disqualify  for  such 
a  judgment),  but  because  we  are  independently  convinced,  on  what  we 
believe  to  be  adequate  grounds,  of  the  finality,  absoluteness  and  univer- 
sality of  "the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus." 

When,  therefore,  we  hear  Dr.  Hall  simply  taking  the  Vedanta 
philosophy  on  the  one  hand  and  Christianity  on  the  other  hand,  coordi- 
nating and  coupling  ihem.  and  telling  his  Hindu  (and  Mohammedan!) 
andicnces  and  his  Christian  readers  that  the  former — on  all  sides  recog- 
nized,  it  may  be  supposed,  as  the  most    powerfully  and   rigorously 

■  Tbc  pure,  nndefilcd  HiBduimi  irbicli  SwooU  ViKkinuda  preuhc^  »  lbs  people  at 
^^itMgfi  h*>  do  vjiiilca<:t  in  [q<tUu-dav;  luu  had  qo  etEs'-ro'^  for  cencurln  .  .  At  ■ 
bet,  aMmiHittha-ti'i-'iIiif  li  Ihe  muu  IngitJiml  o(  mmliro  HinJuitm.— Qunttd  '(«n  'li 
«AiarM  Id  "Tlia  Inrilis  Nation",  n  «Uii>do>  Hindu  otmpipu. 


tdf'Contifteni  pantlidsm  that  exittt  cwtiide  of  Sptoou  (knd  dm 
yieWng  to  Sfitnoza  in  t)iU  fcgard) — is  'the"  muMge  to man't  intdktnil 
<on»dou(ncts  (— ~Ui«  conception  of  finite  being  u  idcniical  witb  Uni- 
verul  Being  is  Tnith's  foundaiion-Mone'^).  <«hil«  ihe  bner.  Cfatit- 
tiuiHy,  i«  correspandtngljr  "tlie~  mcMSsr  to  oizn't  moral  roniciotiaans, 
we  confcM  an  inability  to  Me  bow  we  am  regard  iliat  at  pramiiing 
a  verr  talis  factoriljr  bontocencoas  total  thcotocicil  const  ruction,  while 
we  are  more  tlian  Keptical  of  ttt  bomiktical  and  cvangclittic  expediency 
We  cannot  avoid  the  convklion  that  the  ttciurer's  eageniest  to  win 
for  bit  Christ  an  accctt  as  unim|>eded  at  pOMibte  to  the  mind*  >ad 
hearts  of  bis  hearers  was  loo  largely  responsible  for  bis  going  h  far 
u  to  quote  the  dictum  of  Profctsor  Dcotten.  of  the  Untwrtity  of 

rKicI,  that  'The  New  Testament  and  the  Upinttliads.  these  two  nobktl 
Vrodnctt  of  the  rcliffioos  contciooineM  of  mankiml,  arc  found  wfien  we 
•ound  tbeir  deeper  meantog  to  be  non>hrre  (italics  tbc  reviewer's)  in 
Irrtcondtahle  contradtclion,  birt  in  a  manner  the  mo«t  zitractive  serve 
to  elucidate  and  complete  one  another.'    And  yet  our  incttnatson 
SKribc  the  making  of  ihb  rcmarltable  quotation  to  the  noble  Christi 
motive  tuggetted  is  nnpleatantly  cro«ted  when  we  bear  Dr.  Hall 
of  these  word*— words  of  one  who  is  perhaps  the  moat  convim 
and  militam  disciple  of  Scbopenhauir  liiring  to-day^-lhat  they  "exp' 
far  more  clearly  than  mine  what   this  entire  course  of  lecfnret 
desiipiwl  to  express." 

Dr.  Hall  is  not  indeed  by  any  means  bclring  in  a  mod  minme 
scholarly  personal  acquaintance  with  the  literature  and  tho«cbt-syit 
to  which  be  refers.     Nor  ii  be  unditcriminattng.     He  recogauei  ii 
the  foil,  and  etoqueotly  points  out  to  his  hearers,  not  only  the  im—  ^*' 
poverisbment  of  personality  that  bat  recnlied  from  ibe  undue  esahatiii  ^^  " 
of  iniTospection,  with  the  coniequent  bereavement,  snITered  by  person—  ^^^" 
atity.  of  that  enrichment  which  personality  can  owe  only  to  inter-  "  ^' 
rilaiton-ihip  with  other  personalities:  and  not  only  the  ethical  eolor"""^^^ 
blmdiitss  that  has  ensued  upon  the  exclutive  pre-oceupaiion  with  A»-  ■^'' 
conception  of  the  way  to  the  Divirte  at  a  way  of  higher  kn9mU4tt_     -^ 
bat  most  especially  also  the  fatal  inflttcneet  of  tbc  logic  of  ncgUiotM'  *■"■ 
with  their  direct  ittaes.  in  polytheism  on  the  one  band,  ihraogb  th^ 
reaction  of  the  denuods  of  the  rriigioas  nature  agAinst  the  progressiva 
negations  of  the  formtilaa  of  search  for  the  Ahtolote.  and  on  ibe  other     ^^ 
hand,  in  the  formal  and  entire  obliteration  of  all  moral  (conSnently  will-*  ^^ 
?')  others  distinctinnt.    And  yet  one  cannot  escape  the  conviction  tbav 
bad  the  lecturer's  personal  residence  and  active  experience  ia  India 
been  (as  neccswrily  it  was)  of  to  brief  daration,  confined  to  one  or 
tbort  winter- seasons,  and  had  he  come  into  as  ctose  quaners  and 
intimate  relations  with  the  actual  practical  remits  nf  this  paaiheiim. 
both  in  the  avowed  ethical  convictions  and  in  the  practical  coodne^"^^^ 
of  the  Indian  people  in  etery  walk  of  life,  as  the  average  mitiionan^^S' 
daily  throughout  a  life-time  comet,  he  vronld  for  one  thing  not  hav^^^ 
been  k>  confident  in  nying  (as  on  p.  7i>  "I  do  not  tor  a  BMmcn-  ' 
BHHmc  any  tncb  cffactmail  of  moral  dittincttons  to  have  taken  pbc^P 
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in  any  man  to  whom  I  now  ipeak:"  and  (or  another  thing,  haviof 
realised  the  actual  depth  and  extent  to  which  thii  loKJcally  ultimaic, 
wholly  non-morsl  paitthcigm  ha«  intrenchtrt  and  ingrained  iwelf  tn 
the  theoTctkal  and  practical  life  of  India'*  people,  a»  illuBtraicd.  for  a 
aincle  example,  in  the  anything  but  exceptional  Salcii-worthip  (v. 
Mitchell,  "Hinduism  Pa»i  and  Pretenl.  p.  144:  Beach,  "India  and 
Christian  Opportunity,"  p.  i,v>,  or  any  authoritative  writer  on  India, 
pastim)  ihe  note  of  iicad«niic  dlMcnt  would  incriubly  have  been  ac- 
companied, and  even  overpowered,  by  a  more  paationate  note  of  revuU 
von.  And  under  ihe  compelling  practical  Iokic  o(  auch  experiencci^ 
had  tbey  been  hi*,  the  dispoiition  to  tuggeil  Vcdantitm  as  "an  cxpre»- 
ston  of  the  religioUB  instinct  supplementary  but  not  contradictory  to 
Christianity"  would  have  given  place  to  a  presentation  from  which  the 
average  Hindu  listener  would  be  less  liable  to  derive  the  imprcMion 
that  what  he  already  poxtcttc*  is  at  leaic  tompa'ablt  in  value  and  in 
importance  with  what  he  lacki,  and  that  in  his  Vcdaniiiin  he  has  treas- 
nre  wherewith  fully  10  repay  the  Chrittian  for  hit  impartation  to  him 
of  his  treasure  in  Christ. 

b    We  do  not  for  an  instant  attribirtc  such  a  thought  ni  thin,  thus 

'inlly  explicated,  to  the  great,  and  devoted,  and  unfalterinKly  Chniiian 
Dr.  Hall  himself.  And  yet  the  inlcrcMi  of  truth  and  of  the  cvangclt- 
sallon  of  India  compel  us  to  say  that  we  have  in  India  heard  devoted 
and  scholarly  Christian  miMinnaries,  who  had  heard  Dr.  Hall  deliver 
these  same  lectures  there  and  were  in  a  position  to  gauge  aright  iht 
actual  impression  made  by  them  on  the  educated  native  public  which 
they  reached,  cxprcR»  the  fenr  that  the  total  impressinn  home  away  by 
the  latter,  as  to  the  gitt  of  this  unfamiliar  messsse  to  them  from  the 
Wett,  waa  not  altosethcr  such  u  Dr.  Hall  would  have  longed  to  have 

At  bt 

I  And  yet— and  from  now  on  wc  can  write  with  more  enjoyment — 
with  the  lecturer's  main  thought,  and  with  his  practical  Christian 
appeal  to  modem  Hindus  and  Mohammedans  based  thereon,  when  it 
is  expressed  as  we.  in  Dr.  Hall's  own  words,  outlined  it  above  in  our 
third  paragraph,  we  tind  ourselves  only  in  enthusiastic  agreement  and 
fympathy. 

That  there  trists  such  a  distinctively  "Oriental"  consciousness  as  he 
discerns  seems  probable.  And  although  it  is  open  to  qucMion  whether 
there  be  such  a  uniformity  among  the  national  consciousnesses  of  the 
many  various  nations  which  are  commonly  grouped  umler  the  word 

1^ "oriental",  as  to  justify  the  use  of  that  rather  comprehensive  term  in 
Sifferentialing  their  common  traits  jointly  from  those  of  the  ostensible 

'^TVestern"  type  of  consciousness — whether,  for  example,  mysticism  and 
the  aspiration  after  ultimate  being  can  be  said  to  be  charncieristic  of 
the  materialistic  and,  we  believe,  pragma lically-minded  Chinese — in 
any  ease  the  terms  of  Dr.  Hall's  analysis  do  seem  valid  of  the  Indian 
consciousness.  And  his  contentions  become  ju«i  ii  important,  if  we 
think  of  them  as  referring  to  the  stones  with  which  the  present  and 
future  Indian  Christian  consciousness  may  be  expected  to  "build  in  the 
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tnnplc  ot  the  I^nl"  <Zech.  6;  is>.  »  thtj  vrould  be  i(  w«  <M  («l 
justiiieil  in  drnominating  the  piiniciilnr  tyi>c  of  con«ciou>ac«i  whicb 
he  has  delineated,  as  broadly  "Oriental". 

To  ipeak,  then,  now,  of  that  in   which  we  are  whole-heanedly  at 
one  with  Dr.  Hall,  tliere  ii,  in  the  linl  place,  andouUcdly,  an  important 
(tiiM   ill   wliich    (ihouxh   Dr.   Hall   does   not   use   jnst   thes<  vrordi) 
Cbriitianity  "necdx"  all  nations  as  truly  at  all  nationf  "need"  Clim- 
tilai^.      As    CbrUtianity,   the    permanent    Chriltian    aubject- matter,  t* 
lalicn  up  in  nuce«sion  into  Hitfercni   form;  and  types  of   racial  B&&. 
aatfona],  and,  (or  that  matter,  of  individual  eonscioacncu,  the  re: 
will  nndoublcdly  be.  as  il  has  been  at  all  iUgts  of  ihti  Nuae  t>" 
in  the  past,  an  enrichntent  of  the   collective  Chriflian  cx|>cricnc«  o^^B 
the  OiUTch  Universal  and  of  the  Church's  rcBection  apon  that  otpetl       ~ 
enc«;  and,  moreover,  an  enrichment  which  nM  merely  will  contitt  ia  ■i^e=~i 
abstract  addition  to  the  total  number  of  the  already  recosniied  type^^^ 
of  Christian  experience  and  product*  of  ChnMian  reflection,  bat  wiV   ■! 
be  shared  in  bj-  the  other  forms  of  these,  enriched  and   enhghtenci^'.  ^ 
by  derivMicn  from  the  new  discovcncft.    There  will  be,  as  the  centuriec^^x 
roll   on,   and   the    rX^puua   of   humanity  is   increasingly   gathered   in  .^^. 
and  more  and  more  of  the  "all  things"  come  to  be  "summed  up  r 
Christ."    a*    the    life    of    humanity    unfolds    and    (he    range    of    ii 
knowledge  and  the  manifoldness  of  its  cxperictices  broaden,  ever 
discoveries  previously  unmade.  an<l  ever  new  devdopmmtt  previouil)^^  -Tl 
unentered,  of  the  eternally  "unsearchable"  riches  of  Chriit.   There  wil  .^tJ*' 
ever  be  new  Tital  and  organic  relations  into  which  the  truth  as  it  is  Ir-^  *■ 
Jesus  will  prove  itself  capable  of  coming,  with  whole  realms  and  reaches  -^-■* 
of  human  life  and  intererts  and  whole  depths  and  ranices  of  hiim»r^»  -*" 
experience,  of  the  very  exiitcnce — let  alone  the  nature— of  which,  nc»  *^° 
one  yel  has  dreamed.     Among  these  new  forms  of  consciotunrss  iha'.^^*' 
shall  thus  enter  inio  union  with  Christ,  and,  entering  into  unioD  with*  ■*'''' 
Him,  discover  to  tliemjclves  and  discover  to  the  rest  of  htinuoity  ne«*  '^'  "^ 
riches  in  Him,  may  well  be  the  Indian  consciousness,  and  the  "Oriental"  •  ■*' 
conscionsncss.  if  such  a  one  exists,  and  certainly  also  the  Chinese  an^^'^*' 
Japanese — and  why  not  the  Esquimaux  and  the  Kaffir  ?—«omdoiMne»s.^*'**' 
The  endlessly  varyinu  racial  qiialitites.  dispositions, ispiratiani,  needs  anc:»'  *^'' 
endowments  of  all  humanity — these  will  be  "the  desirable  tilings  of  all 
nations"  that  "shall  come"  (Hana^i  a:?  R.  V.)  and  with  which,  uihum  ^' 
Ihty  art  laid  al  ike  foot  of  the  fVorld-Saviour't  C'ost,  a*  the  gold.  ^^ 
(rank-in cense  and  myrrh  which  Eastern  wise  men  of  old  laid  at  the— -^ 
foot  of  His  manger-cradle,  "/  will  fill   this  house  with  glory,  saitl^  "^ 
the  Lord  o(  Hosts.     The  silver  is  miii«',  and  the  gold  is  miii«,  siith^^ 
the  Lord  of  Hosts"     And  so,  but  so  only,  it  shall  be  that  "Ibe  ttlUr-^ 
glory  of  this  house  shall  be  greater  than  the  fonmr"  {Haggu  a;?,  8U 

9). 

The  point  to  be  cmphasiied,  howe^-er.  Is— (or  just  here  does  the  pre- 
vsleni  confusion  emerge — that  all  this  "latter  glory"  of  the  House  of 
God  will  consist  in  (he  new  discoveries  made  by  a  Chritlian  humanity, 
of  glory  that  has  always  been   latent  ih  Chrisluaily,  aldioagfa 
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bcfort — not  even  to- da)>— apprehended  hy  any  Christian*.  "TTie  sitwr 
sod  the  gold"  which  (he  nations  and  ra«'t  will  bring  wilt  be  their  racist 
snd  national  endovrmcnit,  not  by  Ktj  meant  additiMit  to  or  corrections 
of  Cbfittianily  bjr  etemenis  of  new  irutb  pectiliar  to  the  HOn-Chrittia* 
rttigt&HS  of  r.  g.,  India  or  the  Ea»l.  It  may  indeed  well  be  that  some  of 
Diedc  future  \nAiM\  "iiloriet"  will  beiray  the  fact  thai  the  coiitciouincH 
in  which  (her  *■"  have  emerged  is  the  same  consciousness  in  which 
in  iis  "lime  of  ignorance"  the  Vcdania  syttein.  for  example,  emcTEed; 
and  ihal  certain  of  their  fcattu«s  may  then  be  seen  to  have  collateral 
liBnilies  with  certain  aspects  of  truth  that  had  been  wttneued  to  in 
the  other.  It  would  be  surprising  if  this  were  not  so.  But  that  is  a  very 
different  ihinK  from  supposinK  thai  CtiTistiaiiitir  can  fpiin  by  importi- 
tions  of  Vedantic  elements.  And  still  more  diRcrcni  is  it  from  Ihc 
ntpposilion  (hat  a  fusion  can  be  made,  in  ahilTneto.  of  Vtdantism  with 
Cbristinoiiy — the  lour  dt  for(t  which  on  ihat  wxt  rcmarlubte  paae 
Dr.  Hall  seems  (o  contemplate  as  possible  and  desirable  and  to  commend 
to  modem  edncaled  Hinduism. 

No!  the  orsanism  of  Christian  truth  and  Ihc  processes  of  its 
Bbforptioo  into  uvi  clarification  in  Christian  experience  arc  ever  vital, 
ever  spiritually  organic.  The  "Oriental  Consciousness"  th.it  produced 
the  Vcdantn  will  never  be  able,  either  by  means  of  its  Vedanta  or  by 
means  of  any  of  its  own  endowments,  however  great,  and  however 
full  of  a  promise  of  supplyinic  the  lacks  in  the  "Western  Conscious- 
ties*,"  lo  "baild  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord"  until  it  shall  have  snrren* 
dered  ol  onee  itself  iin<(  Us  all  at  the  base  of  Calvary,  and — lo  use  Dr. 
Spcer's  pregnant  words — shall  have  "learned  by  life  in  Him"  who  died 
there  and  rose  again. 

On  (he  other  hand,  this  also  needs  to  be  emphasized,  and  this  value 
of  the  central  contention  of  ihctc  Barrow*  Lectures  stressed,  that  it 
lies  wholly  in  line  with,  and  powerfully  reinforces  some  of  the 
soundest  conceptions  and  the  most  approved  practice  of  modem  mis- 
sions, as  itidicaled.  for  example,  and  enounced  so  emphatically,  in  the 
findings  of  the  Comniisiions,  and  the  di8CU5»ioiis  thereon,  of  tile  great 
World  Missionary  Conference  of  Edinburgh,  which  recently  concluded 
its  sessions,  and  the  monumental  reports  of  which  will  be  forth- 
coming from  the  press  this  falL  Reference  is,  for  one  thing,  to  the 
prifidple  long  since  accepted  by  all  wise  and  apostolic  mistionary 
workers.  (ha(  for  a  fruitful  avenue  of  approach  lo  the  mind  and  heart 
of  the  n on- Christian,  the  need  is  not,  indeed,  alone  of  the  manifested 
tender  sympathy  and  yearning  love  of  Christ,  hut  also  of  seeking,  in  the 
Bianncr  of  Christ  (so  far  as  here  the  parallel  may  hold)  to  ascertain 
what  pratlieal  faints  of  contact  there  already  are.  what  common  ground 
there  already  is,  between  the  one  dealt  with  and  the  truth  that  is  to 
save  him;  and,  having  done  ao.  to  build  upon  these,  ever  in  departure 
from  tbem  and  eier  in  relation  lo  them  preaching  Christ. 

Then,  too.  It  is  deeply  philosophic  and.  again,  apostolic,  to  seek  lo 
preach  Oiriit  to  the  peoples  of  the  earth  as,  specifically,  the  FalfiUer 
of  what  is  diiliiclivf  of  their  otvn  best  nofiopiiil  rrligious  post.     The 
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very  (act  tba<  thi<  can  be  done  that  It  belong*  to  the  very  gKUseu 
and  exhibiiti  the  univerHtity  of  the  Chrittiu)  fdifioB,  tltM  it  u  the 
FnlfilRMnt  of  sit  the  abortive  good  of  the  post  of  each  oattoa  and  ol 
every  faec  in divi dually,  will  inrvjtably  imply  the  ditcovery  on  oar  part 
tn  the  process  ol  to  doing,  u  well  ai  on  their  pan  when  ibey  nnbearc 
Christ,  of  totally  new  aspceti  of  Chnu  and  His  Truth,  which  never 
would  have  emerKcd  except  in  relation  to  rhoM  diitittctkrely  tMi^nal 
ajpiraitons  and  needs.  And  thji  acain  iltuuraies  and  confinn*  the 
main  argnnieni  of  Or.  Halt's  lectures. 

The  wliok  arKument  involves,  loo,  for  another  thing,  a  valid  sod 
sn  exceedingly  important  and  most  timely  ctution  againtt  iht  rM- 
etfli«n  or  fraelical  conduct  of  mistions  <u  a  froteti  ol  oceiitemltfun- 
lion.    It  is  againtt  just  Ibis  attitude,  in  so  far  as  it  h»s.  quite  ibkmi- 
sciouily  and  to  a   certain    extent   inevitably,  been   assumed  hy  the 
Western  Churches,  that  ihc  protest  and  reaction  against  Christianitjr' 
of  Japanese,   and  now  also  of   Chincie   nnd    Indian,  nationalinn  i^ 
abundantly  explicable  and  tctalively  ju^iilred.    When  on  the  one  haai 
Dr.  Hall  truly  observe* :    "Next  to  the  ethical  misrepresentation  of 
Christian  religion  bjr  the  perverse  and  contradktoey  li»-es  of  its 
nal  adherents.  1  Iniow  of  nothing  more  likely  to  repel  Orientals 
the  sjrmpatbeiic  study  of  this  Eastern  faitb  than  the  overthado' 
prominence  of  tttUsiatlital  iiutilutufn^  (p.  53)  ;  and  when  on  the 
hand  a  man  at  once  k>  evangelical,  so  scholarly,  and  so  ekurckly 
as  Bishop  Gore,  speaks  most  vehemently  at  Edinbori^  in  June  tgii 
of   the    utter   unsnitability   of    "documents   such    as   the   Thirty -nin^- 
Articles  (!)  or  the  Westminster  Confession"  to  be  in  any  sense 
ployed  as  vehicles  and  instruments  nf  religious  initructton  in  Indi 
Japan  or  any  other  pin  of  the  Orient,  and,  although  electrifying 
Conference  by  the  realisation  thai  the  uttetanee  they  had  heard 
come  from  him,  yet  finds  that  great  and  truly  representative 
in  entire  agreement  with  the  posilioa  he  is  taking,  we  must  certalal^ 
call    upon   ourselves   to   rcaliw   that    thit   caution    against   identifying 
Christianity  with  any  Occidental  credal  constructions  or  ecclesiastic, 
forms  whatever,  and  against  allowing  these  to  obtain  more  than  il^ 
very  minimum  of  prominence,  it  a  weighty  oot 

Before  finally  dismissing  the  question,  too,  of  Dr.  Hall's  aititnd- 
toward    the  Vedantk    monitnt.  and  while  we  are    stitl    speaking 
that  in  which  we  find  ourselves  tn  agreement  with  Dr.  Halt,  let  thi 
also  be  recognized  and  strongly  stated,  that  undoubtedly  harm  ha 
«  times  been   done— or,  let  us  rather  gay,  the  presentation  of  th. 
Goipel   Message  to  the  ediicitcd  and  philosophically  trained   Hindv 
mind    (though  this  is   rcptcscnicd  by  only  an   infinilctimally   mu^F 
profwrtion  of  the  total  popolaiion— a  fact  often  igaored  in  the  wettZ 
hat  been   at   times   weakened— by  coupling  it  and  at   time*  ahnos-^* 
MflAtHjr  it  iff*  'O  'tond  or  fall  u-ilh  ctriam  crtidf  forms  of  philotofkiea^^ 
rfolism.    So,  too,  a  similar  iltutiraiion  of  the  fart  that  at  all  times  w^^ 
who  offer  "this  treasure"  are  ourselves  "csarlhen  vessels"  lies  in  th^^ 
fact  that  not  all  evangelists  and  Christian  teachers  have  always  takeitf 
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paint  CO  purd  our  inevitable  anthro[>o[»orphi«nu  agatnH 
prchentloD:  or  to  purge  their  lanstUEc  Bnd  thousht  o(  thoK 
many  intruuoni  of  dtisiic  element*  wliich  have  sur>ived  in  moch  nifie- 
tMoth  century  theology  as  prccipiiaitoni  (rom  the  controversies  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

When  all  i«  said,  however,  and  without  detirinK  lo  diicount  anything 
that  has  already  been  reeoKniied  as  of  value,  or  to  minimise  our  really 
keen  appreciation  and  hish  estimation  alike  of  Dr.  Charles  Cutlibert 
Hall's  admirable  scholarship,  beautiful  Christtan  spirit  and  very  potable 
actual  achievement  in  these  lectures,  this  also  must  be  witnessed  to, 
IhM  we  are  inclined  lo  agree  with  those  who.  intimately  acquainlcd  with 
India,  India's  past  and  India's  present,  have  asserted  that,  frotn  the 
point  of  view  of  the  most  spee<l)'  and  thorough  cvsngelisntion  of  India, 
it  is  easy  /or  Christians  in  the  west  to  exaggerate  in  their  minds  the 
actual  influence  which  may  be  expected  to  be  exerted  by  ony  such  Lec- 
tureships ai  the  Barrows  Leciurtsliip,  of  which  the  distinctive  char- 
acteriitic  is  that  it  is  filled  by  visitors  to  India  from  the  west,  who 
must  necessarily,  in  the  majority  of  cates,  have  a  recent  and  only 
most  limited  knowledge  of  the  actual  conditions  of  India  reliiciously, 
and  whose  scholarly  knowledge  of  those  religions,  however  great,  mutt 
in  the  nature  of  the  case  be  at  best  only  academic  The  deepest  and 
most  fruitful  and  most  permanent  rcligiotu  impress  of  Christianity 
on  India  will  be  in  far  less  measure  by  any  such  sporadic  academic 
lecmrcs  from  abroad,  even  to  ihronucd  aodicnccs  in  Rreat  strategical 
student -centers,  than  by  the  intimate,  continuous  contact  through  the 
hours  and  days  and  years  of  a  lifetime,  of  the  regular  missionaries, 
whose  life-tiuUy  and  life-work  these  tlienies  and  these  tasks  are — 
a  contact  maintained  through  all  the  manifold  agencies  and  instru* 
mentalities  and  varied  individual  gifts  for  sen-ice.  through  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  can  bring  the  Oriental  Consciousness  into  vital  contact 
with  and  confrontation  of  the  claims  upon  human  allegiance  and  trust 
of  the  self-cvidenciiiK  Christ  of  Cod. 

With  two  comprehensive  and  most  apposite  quotations  this  review 
may  now  be  brought  to  a  close.  These  quotations  are  not  made 
81  though  directed  toward  a  lack  or  weakness  thai  is  specially  conspicu- 
ous in  the  work  that  has  been  under  review.  But  they  are  not  without 
their  weighty  hearing  upon  many  contemporary  treatments  of  this 
whole  great  subject,  which  approach  it  along  the  same  avenue  by 
which  TJr,  Hall  approached  it.  their  authors  and  they  yet  lacking  the 
qualities  which  did  make  Dr.  Hall  a  great  positive  Christian  anologctc, 
tad  his  lectures,  wiih  the  posthumous  volume  which  now  makes  ihem 
the  property  of  the  world,  in  spite  of  alt  criticisms  a  roost  valuable 
Christian  apologetic. 

The  first  quotation  is  from  a  notable  address  that  the  writer  wa» 
privileged  to  hear  from  the  platform  of  the  Edinburgh  World's  Mis- 
sionary Conference  by  Professor  McEwen,  of  New  College.  Edinburgh : 
"If  there  is  one  thing  dear  to  the  student  of  the  early  (Christianl 
centuries,  it  is  thai  Christianity  kept  its  hold  on  the  world  by  the 
miuwrving  ourriion  of  fotilivf  and  exclusive  inilht."    And  the  second 
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Quotaiion  is  from  ont  of  the  matt):  maattrl)'  diKassions  on  the  6*\A 
of  CompAnlivc  Keligion  Uul  h^vc  cotnc  hom  the  lipa  and  pen  of  Mr.. 
now  Dr.  Robert  E.  S|>Mr :  "It  it  ttticrly  inadequate  to  dxribc  tbe  iBriOr 
tion  of  Foreign  MiKJont  to  tlie  non-Cbrinuti  peofilrt  ■»  sii  invituion 
to  pltilofophicfll  sdiiislmeiil.    tt  it  au  apf-fal  f»r  rentntration,"  ' 

\(  ccrlitudo  such  as  ibcte  control  the  faithful  wtIdcss  of  the  Weilern 
Sou],  the  Eaitem  Soul  will  ftiuj  iia  ChrisL 

CarlisU,  Pa.  Ebv\>i  lltHBV  Kzliogg. 


BEUir  If  A  Persokal  Goa  By  A.  v.  C.  P.  Huiztucji.  8vo,  V9-  St- 
Botlon:    Sherman,  French  ft  Company.     iQta 

This  attractive  Ixwiklet  ia  not  »o  much  a  consiruetive  proof  of  the 
existence  of  a  pertonal  God  m  it  is  an  illuHixlion  of  the  neevtaitjr 
of  ooe  from  the  failure  of  all  attemptt  to  do  wttboin  btm  and  nn  earnett 
plea  for  more  emphasis  on  the  divine  personality,  especially  ta  preach- 
ing. The  author'*  style  it  intemting,  and  his  csRy  is  very  rich  in  api 
quotations  from  the  best  literature  of  the  subject,  both  GOnlemporzij 
and  of  the  past 

PriMcrlon,  Wiluam  Bikktom  Qxekc  Jn. 

Great  Issues.  By  Roanr  F.  Horton,  Author  of  'Inspirarion  and  the 
Bible."  "Revelation  and  the  Bible"  and  "Vcrbum  Dei."  New  Yorlc: 
The  MacMillan  Co.  1909,  $1.50  n«. 
Here  is  another  book  dealing  with  the  livtng  qoettions  of  to-day. 
Starting  with  a  chapter  on  Myths,  where  we  find  the  author's  doctmc 
of  tbe  Scriptures,  we  consider  religion,  morality,  polttict,  socialism, 
philosophy,  science,  thcoloity.  literature,  art,  life  and  death.  Throuch' 
out  the  viewpoint  is  primarily  and  fundamentally  religious  and  in  this 
lies  the  Efcai  excellence  of  the  book.  The  reader  is  compelled  to 
consider  .-ill  ihcse  things  as  they  hear  Upon  tbe  life  of  a  child  of  God. 
The  neceisary  connection  of  true  religion  with  morality  is  admirably 
porirayed,  and  politics  and  socialism  ate  studied  in  their  religious 
aspect.  The  chapter  on  science  is  perhaps  the  best  in  the  book.  Its 
multitude  of  proof  of  the  essential  modesty  of  the  true  scientist  it 
worthy  of  especial  praise.  To  understand,  howerer.  the  spirit  and 
method  of  Dr.  Horton,  it  will  he  best  to  examine  c^refolly  hi) 
leaching  on  "Theology,"  as  (his  is  typical  of  all. 

Theology  muftt  be  distinguished  from  the  sciences  since  its  inbject- 
matirr  is  of  ;i  differcnc  character.  The  author  statu  that  "Science  is 
the  formulated  knowledge  of  the  contlnKenl :  IheoloKy  is  the  quest  of 
the  absolute,  which  science  despairs  of  knowing.  Science  is  not  cod< 
cerned  with  causes  or  purposes  but  simply  seeks  to  (race  unitonnllies 
and  successions  in  phenomena.  Theology  is  concerned  chiefly  with  the 
cause  and  purpose  .  .  ."  And.  therefore,  the  conclusiofi  is  rexcbed 
that  the  domains  of  science  and  Ihtology  are  difTetcnt  and  that  theolocy 
is  not  strictly  a  science  but  a  discipline.  Dr.  Horton,  however,  main- 
tains that  what  is  unkncnvn  to  science  and  nndiscoveroble  by  it  taty  be 
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the  known  cauM  which  <an  b«  explored  by  the  human  mmd-  Th« 
quest  for  a  ihcolofty  U  iiol  scienliAc.  but  scienrc  cnn  be  used  to  gnnt 
her  method  and  critique  of  reaaon  (a  the  theologian,  to  keep  him  from 
"iMiUK  himself." 

"If  theology  cUimtan  >biolut<ncni>  and  finality,  iheditcredhtheffclf," 
since  there  hai  been  pra^ttat  in  the  pun  and  there  mu«  be  In  the 
future.  There  is  progress  in  every  other  branch  of  human  knowledge. 
That  which  is  not  growing  i*  dead.  "For  i*  not  a  stagnant  theology 
>  denial  of  the  living  God,  and  of  that  law,  which  must  be  His — 
the  law  of  development,  the  key  and  interpretation  of  the  world  and 
of  life,  and  doei  not  the  Bible  »liow  such  a  derelopmcnt ?"  we  are 
wkcd.  'H'bcrc  is  no  authority  for  maintaining  that  in  the  New  Trna- 
ment  iheolonj-  lame  to  a  stop,  that  lliere  all  that  could  ever  be  known 
o(  God  is  Tinally  put  down,"  "Tlie  search  for  a  new  iheotogy  is  im- 
perative."  "Unless  theology  is  new  it  is  not  true;  the  theology  of 
yesterday  is  not  true  "f  to-day." 

Since  theology  cannot  be  drawn  from  an  infallible  church  or  an 
Infallible  Bible,  the  jtarcher  tnusl  start  with  the  two  grent  known 
facts — the  Universe  an<l  the  human  mind.  From  the**  as  a  basis 
Dr.  Horton  builds  his  new  theology,  passing  from  the  pantheistic  recog- 
nition of  a  god  in  nature  hy  way  of  our  prrtonality  In  belief  in 
■  personal  God,  and  In  one  possessing  at  least  the  aitrlbates  of  our 
personality.  (So  much  for  Theism.)  The  author  would  then  discuss 
the  possibility  of  this  God  revealing  Himself,  tlie  probability  of  such 
revelation  and  the  credibility  of  the  claims  of  the  Bible  to  be  o  revela- 
tion. This  being  proved  we  learn  that  the  great  contribution  of  the 
Sertplures  is  the  doctrine  that  God  is  our  laving  Father — is  hvt  only. 
We  back  up  this  revelation  by  discovering  love  as  the  great  ruling 
force  everywhere  in  creation.    And  tlius  we  gel  our  "new  theology." 

Two  great  facts  should  he  borne  in  mind  in  considering  this  chapter. 
Dt-  Horton  is  an  avowed  believer  in  the  pragmatic  philosophy.  As 
applied  to  his  theology  il  might  be  f.iirly  Mated  thus :  "That  is  true  of 
which  we  can  comprehend  the  need,  which  appeals  to  our  sense  of  the 
fitness  of  things,  which  we  can  see  workt."  Dnis  not  such  a  philosophy. 
while  perhaps  ably  fillioK  a  man  to  be  a  Christian  worker,  really  totally 
tinfit  him  Id  be  3  theologian?  Tlicolog)'  it  the  Study  of  God  in  the  full- 
ness of  His  character.  Is  it  to  be  supfiosed  that  Tntite,  sinful,  ignorant 
man  ean  comprehend  Him  or  His  works  in  such  a  complete  manner 
that  he  can  deny  atlributes  revealed  but  not  pleasant  to  his  self-esleem 
or  apparently  applicable  to  his  present  situation?  The  purpose  of 
theology  and  of  all  other  true  science  is  the  discovery  of  truth,  and 
this  in  definite  distinction  from  that  of  the  inventor  of  "praciic&l" 
appliances,  be  lie  settlement- worker  or  mechanic. 

A  second  point  to  be  noted  is  ilut  Dr.  Horton  in  his  desire  10  be 
liberal  and  in  sympathy  with  those  without  the  Church  is  unfortunately 
led  into  some  extravagance  in  criticizing  existing  religious  institutions 
and  formulas- 
Ill  regard  to  the  general  system  of  theology  here  outlined,  we  can 
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coidtyicikI  tli«  attempt  to  brgh)  at  the  very  fotuidation,  and  by  the  aid  ol 
TTieJMn  and  Apolugctict  build  up  the  whole  tydem ;  but.  whm  w«  have 
att>in<^  10  lh«  important  point  where  tlie  Bible  i*  vindicated  as  a 
te^xUlioa  from  God,  why  should  we  then  pick  out  only  a  fradioa 
of  the  truth  revealed  ct{>ec>ally  when  other  connituent*  of  the  rerclatiaa 
cao  to  easily  be  shown  to  be  practically  of  great  moral  ratae? 

Dr.  Horton  arguei  for  a  "new  theology"  and  uses  m  an  innstniMn 
of  the  evolution  of  truth  the  dcvolpment  of  ajlTOBOcaj  from  aflrotogy. 
So  tliould  It  be  with  theology  be  daims.  But  in  attroaomy  the  il«rt 
have  remained  the  same  dtiring  all  ihc  course  of  human  history,  li  is 
merely  roan's  interpretation  of  tbem  that  hai  varied.  Dr.  Horton  it 
in  danger  of  malung  the  all  too  common  confusion  betwem  two  very 
different  things.  On  the  one  hand  w<  have  the  revelation  ol  God  in 
nature.  In  man  and  chiefly  in  Hit  word.  This  is  like  the  tUrt.  hntna- 
■ablc  and  unchanging  and  sulficitnl.  On  the  other  hand  we  have 
man's  interpretation  of  these  great  fact).  Man's  nature  is  infected  with 
evil  and  his  reason  shares  Ihb  infection.  Because  certain  conclusions 
seem  to  follow  oecestarily  from  oenain  Biblical  slalenients.  wbta 
viewed  by  certain  mortal,  sinful  men.  however  brilliant  they  may  be.  this 
does  not  prove  that  thc^c  interpretations  of  truth  are  surely  bindinK  on 
all  future  gcnerationt.  Man's  mind  is  limited.  Hit  logic  it  limited 
and  often  woefully  inadequate,  etpecially  when  dealing  with  thing* 
"loo  wonderful  for  him"  about  the  entirety  of  which  he,  per  fofM, 
knows  tittle.  We  have  no  inspired  logic,  no  infallible  interprctalion, 
go  inerrant  reaion  binding  upon  all  men. 

But  nevertheless  we  cannot  fail  to  remember  that  as  in  Kience  to- 
in  theolog)'  it  mfty  he  granted  to  certain  men,  far  above  their  fel- 
lows in  ability  and  clarity  of  thought,  to  discover  great  irvtlM  lor- 
evef  bmding.  to  make  great  deductions  which  no  future  generation 
can  deny  or  improve. 

Df.  Horton'g  book  ii  well  written,  inlerecting  and  stimulating  b«M' 
the  standpoint  i«  only  thai  of  the  pracUcal  OirbtJan  worker  even 
when  dealing  with  subjects  where  the  impenona],  disp«ssJonaie 
scholarly  spirit  is  indispensiblc. 

Cranford,  N.  }.,  Jwtu,  1910.  Gomdaw  M.  Rmsjui.. 
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TnK  Hoi.r  Smir  in  ths  New  TtsTAMiNT:  A  Stvdt  or  PaiMrnvF 
CHRiariAN  TKAcai.Kc.  By  Hehbv  Baro-at  Sweti,  D  D-,  Re^ni 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  Ihc  University  of  CambritlKC.  Hon.  Canon 
of  Ely.  The  Mactiiillaii  Company,  66  Fiflh  Avenue,  New  York.  8vo, 
Pp.  viii.  417.    $a,6o  net. 

A  work  hy  Dr.  Swete  on  so  imponani  and  central  a  subject  ai  tb* 
New  Testament  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  naturally  raise*  great 
expccintions.  By  unique  exegetical  qualilicntions  iit  well  as  by  a  theo- 
logical position  broadly   in  sympathy   with  the  historic   faith   ot  lh« 
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Church,  llic  aulhoT  would  M«ni  most  ctiiiiicnitr  fitted  for  8>ving  at 

the  ideal  pncumatology,  which,  a(t«T  all  Uial  has  of  lat«  hrtn  wniien 

;on  the  stibject  in  a  fraKimilary  wAjr  or  ttttm  a  Icm  briicving  ttand- 

point,  still  reimini  1  desideraluin.    That  such  high  expectations  are 

imK«1y  rcitiitd  in  the  woric  before  ui  is  due  not  fo  mnch  to  a 

failure  of  accompliihmcnt  on  the  author'*   part,  but   rather  to  the 

telf-inipoKd  limitations  with  which  he  has  set  out  upon  his  task,     [>r. 

Swcte  i(  so  keenly  cotiieious  of  these  limiutiont  that  he  uses  the 

;vcry  lirtt  sentence  of  his  preface  to  tell  ui  that  "this  hook  is  not  an 

itltempl   to  denuKisirste    the   truth    of    the   catholic    doctrine  of  the 

Holy  Spirit  by  an  appeal  to  the  New  Tcitament."  "nor  professes  to 

Bake  3  (ormBl  contribution  to  ilie  study  of  New  Testament  Tlicotogy." 

'  And  positit-ely  hit  avowed  purpose  it  "to  auint  the  reader  in  the  effort 

10  realiie  the  position  of  the  first  Christian   teachers  and  writers, 

when  they  speak  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  connection  with  the  history 

of  their  times  or  out  of  their  own  experiences  of  the  spirilnal  life." 

It  docs  not  leem  quite  clear  how  the  purpose  thus  dcfmeit  could  be 

sdcquatdy  attained  without  making  what  ihc  author  does  not  mean  to 

make,  a  formal  coiiiribution  to  New  Tcdtaiiieiit  tbeoloKy-    To  realiie 

the   position  of   the  first   Chrittian   teacher*    and   writers   in   regard 

to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  factor  in  history  and  experience  is  scarcely 

pouible  without  a  careful  bibli co-theological  investigation  of  the  place 

.  held   by   the   conception   of   the    Holy    Spirit    in    the    belief   of   the 

I  apOBtolic  period.     And  such  an  investigation  certainly  the  book  does 

,  BOt  offer.    To  be  eure  it  is  constructed  on  s  plan  that  could  scarcely 

.have  been  improved  upon,  bad  a  thorough,  painstaking  study  of  this 

I  kind  been  contemplated.    In  a  lirst  pan  the  manifestation  of  the  Holy 

'  Spirit  in  the  history  of  Ihc  New  Testament  it  traced,  and  this  is  fol- 

'  lowed  in  a  second  pan  by  s  review  of  the  Spirit's  manifestation  in 

the  New  Testament  teaching,  nn  arrangement  which  well  brings  out 

and  upholds  the  principle  tliat  the  doctrine  is  subsequent  to  and  the 

interpretation  of  the   facts.     To  these  two   pans  there   is  added   a 

third  division,  which  gives  a  summary  of  the  New  Testament  doctrine 

under  ihe  srven  head*  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ, 

the  Spirit  in  the  Church,  the  Spirit  and  the  Ministry,  Ihe  Spirit  and 

Ihe  Written  Word,  the  Spirit  and  the  Pergonal  Life,  the  Spirit  and  the 

Life  to  Come.     In  the  lirst  two  divisions  Ihc  method  of  procedure  it 

Strictly  exegeticat,  even  p«inftiakingly  so,  the  full  original  text  of  the 

passages  under  discussion  being  each  lime  printed  at  the  head  of  the 

several  paragraphs  in   a  carefully  revised    form.     The  performance. 

however,  does  not  come  up  to  the  preparations,  the  comment  on  the 

texts  being  on   the  whole  cursory   and  going   very  seldom   beneath 

the  surface  of  the  comnioii  traditional  undrrstaniling  of  the  matter,    TTie 

result  is  an  exposition  which  the  inietligtnt  believer  may  follow  almost 

from  first  to  last  with  uninterrupted  assent,  but  frum  which  he  will 

learn  comparatively  little  th.it  is  new.     The    freshness  and  originality 

arising  from  the  specifically  biblico-thcological  mode  of  approach  are 

too  little  in  evidence.    We  mitt  the  finely  modulated  insight  into  the 
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differences  tbu  exitt  beiwcen  the  variou*  New  Tcttamcnt  wriMtt  Is 
ihcir  apprcheiiBion  of  the  Spiril.  and  wtiich  kavc  a  pecu)iKT  ptt*pe<iiie 
in  each  case  even  to  the  area  thejr  have  in  comiiion.  That  Peter  an4 
Paul,  whtk  both  dcrivtiiK  ilic  miuioo  o(  the  SfarH  (roia  the  aKcnded 
Chritt,  jFct  vi«w  the  relation  cxittinit  between  the  Spinl  and  the 
Christ  in  (clury  eucli  from  liis  own  aiamlpotnt.  Peter  regarding  it  after 
lh«  nature  of  an  objective,  external  gift  bcttowed  by  tl>c  Lord,  Paul 
rc^arilinK  it  ua  a  »clf-Conin>uiucatiuii  in  Vrhicb  the  Lord  brftovi 
what  had  become  part  luhjeetiTcly  of  bit  own  ^orifitd  bonuniir,  Ihit 
and  similar  oilwr  ihiagi  Dr.  Swetc  docs  not  tcti  i>&  Althoagb  a  para-^ 
graph  is  devulcd  lo  the  Spiril  and  the  life  In  come,  the  broad 
logical  rignificance  which  the  Spim  has  m  Paul  as  the  elcncoi 
httvtnly  fpliete  and  the  fuinre  aeon  t*  nowhere  clearly  broaght 
In  general  we  feel  that  the  author  lootu  at  the  subject  witli  the  efct 
of  ilie  exegeie  and  of  the  dogmBttcian,  bin  that  the  peculiar  intcr- 
mediaie  kind  of  vision  which  comtituirs  the  chief  e^tiipment  of  ibc 
biblical  theolcgian  is  not  his  forte.  He  puis  himself  into  rapport 
with  the  New  Testament  consciousness  through  the  mediuin  ol  ibe 
general  Inilh  ol  the  Church,  and  bjr  doing  this  Ios«s  sight  of  what  is 
the  iitdiviiliial,  incommunicable  pbysiognotnjr  of  the  period  and  of  the 
several  writrri.  that  in  their  apprchcDsion  of  the  Spirit  wbidi  tm  later' 
age  cnttM  ever  fnlly  share  or  repeat.  We  do  not  overlook,  of  comwt, 
that  this  defect  carries  with  itself  the  advantage  of  giving  the  reader 
a  vivid  impression  of  llic  Ihorouiih  actccmenl  of  the  Church's  doctrise 
of  the  Spirit  with  the  main  lines  drawn  in  the  apostolic  development 
of  truth.  While  Dr.  Swete  disavows  every  inteniion  of  d> 
strating  the  truth  of  the  catholic  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
appeal  lo  the  .\'ew  Testament,  yet,  as  ii  mailer  of  fact,  a  more  coO' 
vinang  arguineni  to  lliat  \rry  same  effect  than  is  contained  in  his 
discnwion  could  scarcely  be  constructed. 

tl  goes  without  saying  that  even  in  the  ctirsory  comment  of  so  aUa 
and  careful  an  cxcgcte,  as  the  .-lutbor  has  proved  himself  to  be,  there 
loust  of  needs  be  much  that  deserves  the  altcnlion  and  will  repay  the 
perusal  of  students  of  the  New  Texlament.  Eqwcially  io  the  nntcs 
that  are  collected  in  the  appendix  there  is  valuable  miitcrlaL  We  may 
specify  note  P  on  "Spirit"  and  "the  SjMrit"  which  throws  much 
light.  ini>re,  indeed,  than  we  have  licen  able  to  Tnid  elsewhere,  rm  the 
peculiar  anarthrous  use  of  wih^  ami  Atis*  rnuM  in  the  New  Tctla- 
menl.  Such  a  Uste  of  what  the  author  is  able  to  give  makes  la 
all  the  more  keenly  regret  that  he  has  not  seen  fit  to  expand 
llie  present  fragmentary  presentation  into  an  exhaustive  study  of  hb 
subject  such  as  would  have  instructed,  not  merely  llie  average  reader, 
but  would  have  also  put  under  obligaiion  the  professional  Audcnl 
of  New  TesUment  Theology. 

Prinaion.  Caa8A>i.Us   Vo*. 

Tilt  Ethic*  bv  jKst».  By  Hbkrv  Cntmniiix  Kixc,  D.D..  LI_D,,  Preti- 
denl  af  Obcrlln  College,  New  York.  The  MacMillan  Company.  66 
Fifth  .\venue.     1910-     Pp.  xil.  m-     Price.  St-So  "«■ 
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The  litcrstnn  of  Chriitian  Ethlct  has  recently  bc«i  cnrkhMl  by 
■he  appe.innce,  within  a  few  months  of  «ach  oihcr.  of  two  monographs 
upun  ili«  ethical  leacbmg  of  the  Synoptic  Goipels.  Dr.  Stalker*! 
volume  (7"A/  filAiV  of  Jtttu,  noticed  in  the  Um  number  of  ihin 
ItErtEW,  pp.  491-494)  i(  roor«  orderly  in  arTatigemenI,  mure  compre- 
hcnitve,  and  doubtless  wilt  be  more  pcrmancnlly  serviceable ;  bill  Dr. 
King's  handbook,  while  1e«>  prctentioa*  and  of  less  even  merit,  is  well 
worth  readinit,  if  for  nothing  elie  for  li>  brilliant  expotition  of  the 
Beatitude*  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Bnih  authors  know  the 
humat)  heart,  but  Dr.  Stalker  perhaps  writes  with  surer  touch  of 
repentance,  and  of  the  experience  of  prodisal.  publican  and  woman 
that  was  a  tinner;  while  Ur.  King,  placing  lets  emphasic  upon  the 
mnrat  disorder  of  human  nature,  paint*  with  cleamess  and  attractivc- 
ncM  the  beauty  of  ihe  Chri»tian  ideal. 

Dr.  Kmg  altcmpti  what  he  calls  a  "compoiite  photograph"  ol  the 
eihie«  of  Je»iiB  by  considering  in  successive  chapters  the  ethical  teach- 
ing contained  (1)  in  the  nine,  or  rather  twelve,  saying*  selected  by 
Schmiedel  as  the  "foundation  pillars"  of  our  knowledge  of  Christ,  (3) 
in  the  so-called  'doubly -attested  sayings'*  as  arranged  by  Burkitt,  (3) 
in  the  document  Q  as  reconstructed  by  Harnack,  (4)  in  Mark.  (S)  in 
the  special  milter  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  and  (6)  in  the  Bcaliliides 
and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  By  this  method  of  treatment  l>r.  King 
seeks  to  build  upon  the  "assured  results  of  criticism."  and  has  given 
to  Ihe  di^cuMion  a  certain  air  of  novelty,  hut  the  method  has  i1« 
drawbacks.  In  the  earlier  chapters  the  pastagei  to  be  commented 
upon  have  no  logical  connection,  and  the  attention  of  the  reader  is 
often  drawn  away  from  Ihe  ethical  to  the  critical  tiucslions  involved. 
Dr.  King  may  be  said,  however,  to  have  made  a  contribution  to  Ihe 
critical  question  by  showing,  at  he  believes  thai  he  dues,  that  the 
■»rae  "ethical  notes  and  cnipbaies"  are  to  be  (ound  in  alt  the  dilTcrent 
groaps  of  pa^saget'  "The  different  prcGcntaiions  are  thoroughly 
harmonious." 

The  Srrmon  on  the  Mount  is  reserved  for  treatment  a»  a  whole, 
«vcn  where  passages  in  it  occur  in  Q  or  Ihe  doubly  attested  layings. 
and  here,  where  he  is  unhampered  by  critical  considerations.  Dr.  King'i 
power  ai  an  ethical  expositor  is  seen  at  its  best.  (Two  verses, 
Mt.  V.  18,  la  are  regarded,  with  Allen  and  Votaw,  as  doubtful,  but 
-they  are  referred  lo  three  or  four  times  in  the  discussion  as  illuRlrating 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Jesus'  teaching.)  The  chapter  on  the 
Beatitudes,  tn  our  judgmcnl,  is  the  best  in  the  hook.  Dr,  King 
ahows  that  he  has  pondered  deeply  upon  the  words  of  the  Great 
Teacher,  and  he  has  brought  to  their  exposition  genuine  ethical 
insight  and  enthusiasm. 

W«  are  not  sure  that  he  has  hit  the  mark  exactly  when  he  groups 
the  sayings  beginning,  "ilul  I  say  unto  you,"  under  the  heading,  "The 
necessity  of  mental  and  spiritual  independence — the  authority  of  lelf- 
«videni  troth"  (p.  arm).  The  command,  for  example,  to  love  our 
enemies  scarcely  exprcstes  a  self-evident  truth  □(  morals,  or  if   it 
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do»  (o,  it  is  sinnsclr  ncKkctcd  by  Itic  ethical  icxt-booki.  The  ta«w  of 
authority  in  itie  Sermon,  we  bdicve  it  must  be  admitted,  is  oot  «in^ 
Ibst  of  a  tcaclvcr  who  places  the  autfaority  of  coitscieticc  over  acaiiul 
that  of  itadilioo,  but  rather  that  of  a  lawgiver  who  idcntifiet  hii  on 
comtnandi  so  abfolutcly  with  the  will  of  God  that  be  can  make  Ifee 
bearing  and  doing  of  bi»  own  word*  the  tcH  of  htimui  dtntiny. 

The  originality  of  Jesut  as  an  ethical  teacher,  sayt  Or.  King,  it  to 
be  found  "in  the  wonderful  unity  of  life  and  teaching  and  inftucnce;  in 
his  deep  insight  into  the  very  heart  of  all  life,  into  tlie  Mcrei  of  aD 
living.  One  tin<Is  in  him  no  clabornte  dcduciiont,  no  painstakingly 
prcsciTed  aystCBi.  but  rather  an  inughl  so  complete  as  to  allow  even 
Katlercd  maxims  to  b«  brought  into  a  perfect  soily.  without  contra- 
dictions and  without  inconsistencies.  .  .  .  But  the  great  and  nniqne 
contribution  which,  above  all  else,  Jesui  makes  to  ethics,  and  religiCB 
it  kimstSf.  No  personality  can  for  an  initaat  be  placed  bciidc  fait  a> 
worthy  of  comparison  with  him;  and  therein  tics  the  great,  pectthar, 
unique  contribution  of  Jesus  to  the  moral  and  religiout  life," 

The  volume  clo»e>  with  a  bibliography  and  in<lice«. 

Ljntoln  Unwtrtity,  Pa.  Wk,  Hauock  Joknum. 
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Tnt  Retohmatiox  ik  ScDTi^ANd  Causes.  Character iitics,  Coasequcncei. 
The  Slone  Lectures  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  for  1007- 
IV&  By  David  Hav  Fliminc,  LLD.  London:  Ho<lder  and 
Stfoughton.  tgio.    8vo  pp.  xvi.  666l 

Dr.  Hay  Fteming's  Stone  Lectures  make  ■  lubstantial  cootributioo  to 
the  understanding  and  right  estimation  of  the  Scottish  Reformation.  Ue 
has  wisely  elected  noi  to  retell  the  history  of  this  great  movetnent  ia  3 
continuous  narraiive.  He  uses  the  *pBCC  at  his  disposal  rather  for  the 
discussion  of  a  number  of  questions  hitherto  either  ijcnored  or  super- 
licially  dealt  with.  Tbis  has  enabled  lum  to  bring  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  period  to  bear  at  precisely  the  points  where  elucida- 
tion vas  needed,  and  to  make  his  book  an  indispensable  compantoci- 
piece,  or  corrective,  of  all  current  histories  of  the  Scottish  Rcformalioo. 
The  wealth  of  new  information,  and  of  old  information  freshly  mar- 
shalled, which  he  has  been  able  to  bring  together  to  illustrate  the  aspects 
of  the  Scottish  Reformation  he  hai  chosen  for  discvvion  is  nothing  leu 
than  marvellous,  and,  in  the  mass,  greatly  advances  our  knowledge  of 
whai  really  was  accomplished  in  that  great  revolution.  The  booh  nattn^ 
ally  lakes  its  place  as  one  of  a  series  of  studies  of  ilie  Reformation 
period  with  which  the  author  has  been  occupied  for  a  number  of  y«ar& 
This  scries  was  begun  by  his  .Uary  Quetn  of  Seat*,  the  lir*t  part  of 
which  was  published  more  than  a  doien  year*  ago,  and  the  second  pari  of 
which  we  arc  yet  e^tgerly  awaiting.  It  is  to  he.  we  shall  not  say  com- 
pleted, but  continued,  by  the  Lift  of  Knox  which  lias  been  in  prcparaiko 
since  the  premature  commemoration  of  the  four  huodredtb  uiatvcr- 
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Siry  9StSBt^*  birth  a  few  yean  ana,  and  will  be  tivoi  us  we  trust, 
in  tiiM^D^gSde  our  cclebraiii^n  of  it  at  its  true  ilalc  uill  a  few  years 
hciKc.  Ueanwhik  the  prcsnit  vi>lume  intervenes  and  gives  us  an  ac- 
oount  of  '"the  cause*,  characicrlitiu,  eonsequencr*"  o(  ihe  great  move- 
nent  in  whidi  Mary  and  Knox  were,  in  widely  diffetcot  xnses,  con- 
Bpicubut  tit(Ufe&,  as  theM  may  be  ascertained  from  and  illu*!iated 
fay  the  contemporary  record*  which  have  survived  to  our  lime.  For 
tbiA  is  the  characteristic  of  Ur.  Mcming's  hitioiical  work,  and  this  is  it* 
value:  that  it  is  nil  freshly  studied  from  the  primary  sources,  and  thus 
brings  us  "back  to  book",  and  bids  lu  took  at  tbines  as  ihey  were, 
Ud  not  a»  they  have  cradualty  come  to  be  thought  to  have  been  as  the 
years  have  run  on,  points  of  view  have  changed,  and  traditions  in  this 
or  tliat  interest  have  grown  up. 

What  the  volume  before  us  undertakes  to  discuss  is,  u  we  have  Just 
noted  from  the  littc-pagc,  "the  cause-*,  chaaraclcriiiics,  consei]iiciices"  ol 
the  Scottish  Reformation.  Theie  rubrics  provide  the  main  divisions 
o(  the  volume.  There  is  at  the  outset  a  chapter  entitled  "The  Begin> 
nings".  in  which  an  account  is  given  of  the  factors  making  for 
reformation  which  were  present  in  Scotland  before  the  coming  of  the 
Reformation.  Then  the  causes  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland  are 
discussed  in  six  chapters ;  four  of  these  are  given  to  whut  arc  here 
called  secondary  causes,  though  they  might  perhaps  be  as  well  called 
negative  or  occasional  causes  and  two  to  the  primary,  or  perliaps  we 
may  say.  positive,  or  effecting  cause*  Two  chapters  follow,  on  ihe 
leading  and  minor  cha  met  eristics  of  the  Scotiiih  Reformation ;  and  then 
five  mote  on  certain  of  its  consequences.  The  whole  is  closed  by  seven- 
teen of  those  valuable  Appendices,  drawn  from  unpublished  source*, 
which  Dr.  Fleming  has  accustomed  us  to  expect  in  his  books  and  by 
which  he  is  wont  to  settle  disputed  historical  facts. 

What  Dr.  Fleming  calls  the  "secondary  causes"  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Scotland  may  be  lUmmed  up  broadly  under  the  one  rubric  of  the 
corrupiion  of  the  old  Church.  This  corruption  lie  Ireais  disirlbu- 
tively  under  the  several  heads  of  "Clerical  depravity",  "Oerical  ignor- 
ance and  irreverence",  the  "evils  associated  with  the  conferring  of 
benefices",  "clerical  credulity,  imposture,  and  rapacity."  Thai  such  evils 
existed  in  the  old  Church  ss  it  tottered  in  il>  fall,  has  been  known 
of  course  to  everyone :  they  were  too  much  in  evidence  to  be  missed. 
Bnt  they  have  been  much  too  often  more  or  less  Ignored,  much  too 
often  glozed ;  until  a  feeling  has  been  fostered  ihai  there  was  very 
little  occasion  for  n  "reformation"  properly  so  called,  and  that  not  much 
real  change  wui  wrought  by  the  Refomialion.  To  correct  this  gross 
misapprehension,  Dr.  Mcming  is  al  pains  to  show,  from  the  indisput- 
able evidence  of  public  records,  the  incredible  depravity  of  the  clergy 
of  the  day,  corrupting  by  their  example  llie  entire  community  and  rot- 
ting down  itself  into  an  intolerable  dcgredation.  The  pages  in  which  he 
exhibits  the  grossness  of  the  superstition  in  which  many  of  Ihe  clerin' 
lived  and  in  fostering  which  in  the  community  tbey  found  ibeir  profit, 
have  the  same  elTeot,  as  instance  is  piled  on  instance,  as  the  famoua. 
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p*lit*  of  Olvin'i  T'taitif  cm  R*Uct,  which  u  M.  LmieM  bat  aid.  rm 
an  >ir  of  urdocuc  tnimor  to  a  mcfe  muhcnuticat  enoBkcratkML  Dc 
ftgtt  in  which  be  ncounu  the  wide-tprcoid  and  de«t>  itBtmniy  of  tbi 
cedenutical  tiody  fairly  rcHc  wiih  iMMTDr.  Dr.  Fleming  bu  tAcn  ifae 
traubls  to  cxtraa  from  the  Kcgiiten  of  the  Grcaa  and  Pmy 
a  litt  of  the  cbildfeii  n(  the  clenty  of  Scotland  kgaQr  lesitimaMd 
ing  the  pcnod  exicnding  bclwoen  i^ap  and  1559— •  mailer  of 
jcan.  These  Hat  ytcM  345  >oas  and  46  (Uu^hten.  wbicfa  of  cottn^- 
constituic  twi  a  moiety  o  f  the  whole  ntmber.  The  gtbe  attributed  to  Era>- 
mtu,  biiDKlf  the  ton  of  a  cleric,  would  certainly  app)y  to  the  ckric*  of 
pre-Kefonnatioa  Scotland,  when  be  decbred  of  pnesit  that  fant* 
iFManfMr  qmm  /mmI.  One  would  wiliingly  believe  that  nwtt  of  the  irrtfo- 
lar  coRRectiont  formed  by  Mvlcsiasiic*  in  that  age  were  in  cffeci  nur- 
riayc^  onljr  marriage*  under  the  ban  of  the  Gnirch-  But  we  feat  the  (icu 
brouglu  out  by  Dr.  Flemins  will  tiot  pennii  ui  so  10  think  of  tbetn.  They 
appear  to  be  rather  the  retult  of  a  deep-icalcd  immorality  whidi  aSecicd 
qiparcntly  all  rank*  parttcularly  of  the  aecular  dcrsy.  The  clergy  >> 
thcM  titti",  tays  Dr.  Fleming,  "range  through  a  acorc  of  grade*,  ftoa 
the  cardinal  10  ihe  curate.  No  (ewer  than  ten  are  btsbofi*.  and  of 
abbots  there  are  nearly  ai  many.  The  rector*  are  Dumerona,  the  vicari 
more  to.  and  the  chaplains  outsirip  ibcni  alL  It  may  be  noted",  be 
adds,  however,  'that  only  three  arc  entered  ai  canon*,  only  one  as 
monk,  and  not  one  as  a  friar."  .\nd  then  be  call*  otir  atcRtioo  in  s 
to  the  remark  of  the  RcgcDl  Morion  in  is'j  "Ihu  moat  of  the 
monk*  and  frUr*  'within  the  rcahne'  had  made  profcttioo  of  the 
rcHgkHi"-^!  i(  we  were  to  infer  that  the  i«o  (acts  noted  n^K 
together.  The  Church  bad  evidently  fallen  into  a  profotmd 
wbidi  exhibited  itself  in  every  sphere  of  both  ccckuatttcal  and  per- 
aonal  life.  In  a  couple  of  chapter*  remarkable  (or  their  ntiliaation  of  a 
great  matt  of  new  material,  Dr.  Fleming  thowt  the  amacing  extent  le 
which  tlie  Church  fabric*  all  over  Scotland  were  falling  into  ruinA 
H«  tigniiicantly  remarks  thai  the  pre- Reformation  clergy  were  "in  a 
more  deplorable  condition  than  even  their  btiildings.' 

This  cxbibitior)  of  ibe  dreadful  situation  into  which  (he  Church  had 
sunk,  dragging  down  with  it  the  religion*  and  moral  life  of  the  people, 
was  necessary  in  order  to  make  clear  Ihe  crying  need  there  wai  ia 
Sooiland  of  a  fteformaiion,  and  the  natnre  ol  the  negative  pceparatiaa 
which  had  been  making  there  for  iL  The  next  two  chapter*  arc  occup*e4 
with  an  account  of  the  innrvmentalttics  used  by  God  in  bringing 
reformation  about — all  of  which  may  be  cummed  np  in  ihe  one  woT' 
the  Goipel  o(  God'*  grace,  presented  now  in  boalu  and  ballad*,  ai>d 
plays,  now  in  preaching,  now  in  the  printed  Word  of  God  itself,  sow 
lire*  of  heroic  icMimony  and  cmel  deaths  aeahng  thai  tcMiinony  in  blood: 
The  careful  sifting  to  which  the  facts  here  brooght  together  have 
been  sabiectcd  it  ^"cry  welcome.  There  i*  oite  minute  point  in  which 
perhapi  a  slight  error  has  been  fallen  into,  which  may  pouibly  be  worth 
mentiatting.  On  p.  339  'here  it  cited  Lord  Litlc's  advice  to  the 
Arran  '^o  let  tlip  among  hh  people  the  Iliblc  and  New  Tc^oaMtK  in! 
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Ensluhe'.**  Dr.  Hay  Fleming  aonoUtn:  "Wben  Lisle  tpoke  o(  itac 
Bible  and  Kew  Te»Utn<nt.  by  the  Bible  he  meuil  the  Old  TesUmenL 
Hi*  dvtignation  wat  not  uncommon  M  thai  perioil,  and  U  ttill  used  in 
Scotland."  The  general  fact  of  uusc  here  appealed  lo  it,  of  coufm, 
undoiabted ;  bui  there  it  a  difficulty  in  supposing  Uale's  remark  to  pie- 
■ent  an  instance  of  it.  Waa  the  English  Bible  in  cireuTaiion  ia  1543  in 
the  form  uf  the  Old  Testament  and  New  1'citaincni,  iMued  tcparaicly? 
Cenain  parit  of  the  Old  Testament  had,  no  doubt,  been  already  itsued 
ttparately,  but  not,  we  think  tbe  whole  Old  Testamenl ;  and  in  any 
event  it  was  prcdtely  in  the  form  of  entire  Bibles  and  of  separate  New 
Tcsiament!.  that  the  Scriptures  were  most  accessible  in  English  at  that 
date— as.  indeed,  they  remain,  in  a  ccnain  sense,  up  to  to-day.  It  seems 
to  us  most  lutnrnl.  iherefore.  to  suppose  th.it  Lislc's  language,  and  alio 
Sadler's,  quoted  on  the  foUowinii  page,  reflects  the  coniempurary  coo- 
dilion  of  affairi  and  that  tbe  reference  is  to  entire  Bibles  and  separate 
New  Testaments. 

From  the  cau*c«  of  the  Scottish  Reformation  Dr.  Fleming  passes  to 
an  account  of  its  Characleriitics.  He  bys  great  stress  particularly  on 
its  thoroughness,  aiKl  illustrates  this  by  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  Church 
order  and  modes  of  wonhip  which  were  substiluid  by  it  for  those  for- 
mercly  in  vogue.  Especial  cmpliasis  is  thrown  aUu  on  the  subjci^lion  of 
all  things  to  the  pure  leaching  of  Scripture,  and  on  the  strictness  of 
the  dl»cipllne  introduced,  and  its  effects  in  a  inanifcsi  umcitdinent 
of  life.  Passing  thence  to  the  Consequences  of  the  Reformation.  Dr. 
Fleming  first  of  all  devotes  two  chapters  to  a  defense  of  the  Scotti&h 
Reformation  against  the  diarge  of  wanton  desiructivcncsi  in  dcjlmg 
with  the  art  treasures  of  tbe  land.  We  have  already  ipoken  incidentally 
of  the  historical  value  of  the  inquiry  Included  in  these  chapters  into  the 
decay  and  dc^iruciion  of  the  old  Scottish  Clhurcfacs,  While  successfully 
defending  tlie  Reformers  against  the  general  charge  of  dcslructivcncst 
Dr.  Flcmini;  permits  no  mawkish  scniimcni.itily  to  blind  him  to  the  pro- 
portion of  things;  an  and  architcaurc  may  be  very  line  things,  he  re- 
marks in  elTeci,  but  souls  are  even  more  valuable,  and  idolatry  is  no 
venial  fault.  He  also  remarks  with  very  great  point  that  "even  at  the  worst 
the  burning  of  images  and  the  smashing  of  altars  were  very  innocent 
amusements  compared  with  the  burning  of  heretics."  In  a  subsetjuent 
chapter  he  adds  weight  to  this  remark  by  pointing  otit  that  the  "de- 
cline of  persecution"  was  ont  of  the  main  consequences  of  the  Refor- 
mation. The  ProLeHaTin  c.irried  over  from  the  Middle  .^cs,  no 
donbl.  the  theory  that  it  bcloiiKcd  lo  the  civil  magistrate  to  suppreu 
heresy  with  the  sword,  and  the  early  Reformation  documents  continue  lo 
announce  this  doctrine  with  vigor.  But  ihc  Reformation  nevertheless 
broughi  tlie  cessation  of  persecution  for  conscience  sake.  Twenty- 
one  Protestants  were  "judicially  put  to  death  for  ihcir  religion  during 
the  thirtyone  years  prccccding  1550".  but  "even  in  the  very  crisis  of 
the  Reformation  when  feeling  ran  so  high,  and  in  the  period  which 
immediately  succeeded  it.  not  one  was  executed"  by  the  Protestants  for 
religtoirt   sake;    and    "during   the    first    half    century    after   the   old 
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Cbttrch  wu  overthrown,  it  docs  iMt  appar  (hat  more  than  two,  pow- 
bly  only  one.  (uScrcd  death  judicially  lor  religioti'.  The  itnprorniMa 
in  moralt  wai  «it)ally  imni«iiw ;  though  of  coun«  time  wa«  rcqidrcd  for 
ill  full  rcatiiation  also.  One  of  the  chapters  on  "ConMquencn'  a 
6evtX«i  to  one  aspect  of  ihU  rcaliialioo,  thai  embodied  in  the  reform 
of  the  marriage  Uw.  Under  the  Papal  rule  the  frccdoto  of  divorce 
founded  on  "dirimcni  imped inientt"  to  marriage,  produced  a  fiaic  of 
thiflca  whkh  can  be  dcKribcd  as  nothing  le»s  than  disgraceful  im- 
morality. Scarcely  a  marriage  could  be  coniummalcd  for  the  diaaob- 
tiMi  of  which  a  "diriment  impediment"  could  not  be  trumped  op;  a^d 
(boM  who  had  money  to  spend  on  such  things  could  secure  rtfcsM] 
from  the  marriage  bond  almoit  at  will.  Those  who  had  no  atontf^, 
naturally  learned  froni  (he  example  of  the  nch  to  look  upon  the 
marriage  bond  with  a  contempt  which  found  oihcr  modes  of  cxptrs- 
sioo.  All  (hi*  was  at  once  remedied  l>y  (he  Reformation:  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  if  nothing  rise  hud  been  brought  by  the  Refor- 
mation society  would  owe  it  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  this,  whidi  would  be 
inestimable. 

in  the  linal  chapter  there  arc  pointed  out  lh«  educational  and  kindred 
adrantagcs  which  have  come  to  the  Scottish  people  from  their  Refor- 
mation. Naturally  the  Reformers  were  zealous  for  a  competently  in- 
structed ministry.  But  ihetr  seal  went  far  beyond  thai.  The  great.: 
scheme  which  wat  oulliited  in  the  firu  Bock  af  Dittiplint  cotitemplattd^ 
making  education  compulsory,  and  required  "that  evcrie  sevcratl  Chorch 
have  a  schoolmaster",  every  considerable  town  a  giamniar  school,  and 
every  "notable  town"  a  college.  This  magniticeDt  scheme  conM  not  then 
be  realised;  but  as  Dr.  Flemtnii  remarks  it  stood  ever  before  Scots- 
men's eyes  as  "a  stimulating  ideal".  And  when  bow  at  length  after 
so  many  years  it  has  come  lu  measurable  rcaliraiion  it  must  be  looked 
at  at  a  tardy  but  real  consequence  of  the  Reformation.  MeansrUlt 
the  Reformers  were  determined  that  at  least  the  Church  should  hare 
an  educated  ministry,  and  they  therefore  stA  their  faces  steadfastly 
against  inducting  untit  men  into  the  sacred  office,  even  though  the  laad 
was  cryinit  out  for  their  services.  They  preferred  that  the  Church 
should  remain  only  partially  ordered  and  manned,  rather  than  that  in* 
Gorapcteni  persons  should  be  admitted  to  the  ministry.— judging  that  itj 
was  just  as  well,  perhaps  better,  for  a  church  to  have  no  ratmstcr  than  ' 
have  an  incompetent  or  unprofitable  one.  The  first  General  Assembly^ 
consisted  of  forty-two  members,  of  which  only  six  were  entered  as  mil 
isters :  and  as  the  number  of  ministers  increaied  only  slowly  as  competent 
men  came  forward,  the  expedients  of  "■siiperintenderis"  and  "readers" 
meanwhile  were  adopted  for  supplying  their  lack.  In  the  midst  of  this 
d«arth  (in  IS4;-IS45)  the  General  Assembly  insisted  on  skill  in  the  L^ta 
language  as  a  quatiiication  for  a'lmiMion  to  the  ministry. 

There   may  be  some  danger  that  a  careless   reader  may  tmaginej 
that  Dr.  Flcmrn!(.  in  cxamininK  with  his  wonted  minuteness  a  numb 
of  secondary  causes  and  features  of  the  Scottish  Reformation,  has  pef 
haps  permitted  the  matter  of  chief  concent  (o  slip  from  hb  itotice.  Suck] 
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an  itnpfCMwn  woold  be  tborouuhl)'  uiijuu.  Dr.  Fleming  know*  perfectly 
well  aii<]  never  Iom*  sight  of  the  nuin  matter.  We  adjoin  a  tingle  {tts- 
Ugc  that  his  point  of  view  may  be  clear  to  all :  "In  thaie  days  it 
was  tometimet  absolutely  neeeisary  that  miniitcn  iboutd  preach  la 
the  limes,  .  .  .  PreacliinK  tu  ihe  times  vm  not,  however,  the  main  puf- 
poie  of  the  pulpit,  nor  wa«  the  hicb'toned  morality  which  wax  in*i*ted 
00.  The  supreme  place  wai  given  tt>  Ihe  faitliful  preaching  of  the 
Cotpel  of  Christ.  .  .  .  The  preachers  bB<l  a  drfmiie  mcHRge,  and  thote 
who  had  come  through  the  struggle  of  the  Keformation  could  not  help 
bctoc  in  earnest.  Knowing  from  bitter  experience  what  tli«  papacy 
really  was  they  were  anxious  to  snatch  men  a>  brand*  from  (he  burning. 
They  realized  ihai  ;hc  Gotpel  of  Chrint  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salva- 
tion to  every  one  that  belie vrth— that  by  it,  and  by  tl  alone,  the  heart  of  » 
liniMr  can  be  purihed,  his  affections  cleansed,  his  flesh  lubdued,  and 
his  mind  set  00  good  works."  li  is  in  this  spirit  that  Dr.  Fleming  baa 
wriiten  bit  book;  and  we  way  add.  that,  nrchaeologisi  though  he  is  and 
with  his  mind  set  on  accuracy  and  exactness,  he  ha^  also  written  it  (or 
his  own  limes,  tl  i»  a  notable  characteristic  of  the  book  thai  its  lessons 
■re  not  merely  left  to  the  reader  to  be  extracted,  but  are  tiiiucested  and 
•ometimct  even  applic'l.  Dr.  l-'leming  wishes  as  lo  remembcT  thai 
Rome,  whose  motto  is  fetnper  tadtm.  is  still  with  us;  and  ihai  the  Cot- 
pel  remains  the  one  remedy  for  the  deeper  ills  of  humanity  and 
■a  a  thing  wonb  preserving  and  a  thmg  which  needs  constant  procla- 
Riation  and  defense  that  il  may  live  and  do  its  work  in  the  world. 

We  shall  not  undertake  to  speak  of  the  contents  of  the  long  series 
of  valuable  appendiccK  which  Dr.  Fleming  has  added  to  bis  book.  We 
have  already  intimated  their  value.  We  do  not  ciieem  it  superfluoua 
to  mention,  however,  that  the  volume  is  provided  with  a  full  and  useful 
index.  It  is  admirably  printed,  and  will  kppeal  in  form  as  well  as  con- 
tents lo  the  fastidiotu  laslc. 

Pnnt<lon.  BsHjAinn  B.  WAanELo. 


SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY. 

RxvBUTioK  AND  INSPIRATION.  By  Dr.  Reimhoi-ii  Sheserc,  Professor 
at  the  University  of  Berlin.  London  and  New  York:  Harper 
and  Brother*.     1909-    Foolscap  8vo.     Pp.  x.,  IJS. 

Professor  Reinhold  Secbetg  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  that  school 
of  recent  Germnn  thought  Ihe  object  of  whose  research  is  a  "Modern 
Positive  Theology",  or,  as  Professor  Grtidmacher.  another  of  its 
leaders,  prefers  to  phrase  it,  a  "Modem-positive  Theology"-  Wt  sf 
happily  relieved  from  .nil  necessity  of  explaining  lo  the  readers  of  thia 
RiTiEW  the  nature  of  this  "Modem  Positive  Theology",  by  the  admir- 
able exposition  of  it  which  was  given  by  Dr.  C  W.  Hodge  in  the 
April  number.  It  will  suffice  now  to  remind  ourselves  that,  as  its 
very  name  advises  us.  it  attempts  to  be  at  once  "modern"  and  "posi- 
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live".     I(  wUhcs  firat  of  all  to  be  "modem";  but  in  being  "modem" 
it  doe«  Dot    wi»h  to    break    uttertr  with  the    hiiloncal   faith  of   Ibe 
Churdi.— It  wishes  so  hr  to  rcmatn  "posiliw".    In  one  word,  iu  pur- 
PMC  i»— at  Profeuor  Graiimacher's  mode  of  phratins  it*  cboica  mU- 
designation  peihap*  moM  clearly  luftgests— (o  "modernize"  the  Imiori- 
cal  faith  of  the  Church.    TItc  particular  elements  of  llial  faith  which 
ProfcMor  Seeberg  nndertako  to  "modernise"  in  the  Imoklet  now  before 
IIS.  are  the  doctrine)  of  Revelation  and  Int^ration,     In  its  Gemaa 
form  thii  booklet  conXttutct  Ihe  tevcntb  and  cishih  "Hcftc"  of  tbe 
(»urih  wriei  of  the  well  known  BiblUthr  Zeil-  u»d  Sirtttfragm  wbicli 
have  been  publishing  for  Ibe  bit  five  or  mk  years  "tvr   Aufklamac 
der  Cebiltleien."    Belontting  to  the  fourth  year  of  this  publicalton,  llu» 
booklet  appeared  in   190H,  and  is  now   (igog)   offered  afresh   for  the 
enlightenment   of   Ihe   Englith   educttcd  paUi&    It  woatd   bin   abow 
them  that  "the  opinion  that  the  Bible  is  a  rdigions  book  is  cotnpaiibts 
with    strict   historical   criticism   of   its   conlenrs":   that    it   it   poasAle 
"to  avaid  the  errors  of  the  old  doctrine"  of  Rercblion  and  Inspiration 
"while  not  suirendrrciK  any  of  its  material  valne."    From  the  Lanitaage 
of  this  alatcmeni  it  it  already  apparcrti  that  Professor  Seeberg  is  con- 
cerned to  preserve  the    religious  value  of    the  Bible:    hut  it   is  also 
flpparcni  that  he  supposes  that  its  "religioiis"  can  somewhat  sharply  be 
dittingiiished  from  its  "historic"  conlcnls,  and  ibe  one  be  taken  lad  the 
other  left 

The  task  which  Professor  Seeberg  has  set  before  himself  Is  not  ■ 
new  one.  It  is  rather  the  task  which  tvtry  one  who  has  not  liked  "tie 
old  doctrine"  of  Revctaiii/n  and  Inspiration  has  set  before  himself  for 
Ihe  bst  hundred  years;  "the  kernel  and  the  husk"  has  been  the  watch- 
word of  a  ccniiiry's  criticism  and  reconiimciion  of  Christian  doetrim. 
Anything  new  I'tofetior  Seeberg  has  lo  offer  mtM  be  sought,  there- 
fore, in  the  particular  manner  in  which  he  attempts  to  separate  tht 
kernel  from  the  htisk,  and  in  the  particular  elements  in  "tbe  old  dot 
trine"  which  he  accounts  respectively  kernel  and  hiisk.  Even  hen, 
however,  diligent  search  will  he  needed  for  the  detection  of  anythin| 
specifically  new.  He  tells  us  certainly  that  he  has  "attempted  to  outliM 
tbe  main  features  of  a  new  theory  of  Inspiration";  and  there  are,  no 
doubt,  new  elements  discoverable  in  the  details  of  his  treatment  of  the 
sttbjeci.  But  in  essence  this  "new  theory"  prores  10  be  just  the  old 
theory  which  Richard  Rothe  act  forth  so  wiiiningly  in  his  Zitr  Def- 
tnatik  a  half  ceniiiry  ngo  ( 1H69)  ihnt  It  has  infected  tbe  great  body  of 
subsec|ucnt  thinking.  The  earnestness  with  which  Professor  Seeberg 
works  out  bis  theory,  howcTcr;  the  evident  scrioameM  of  his  pufpoic 
to  secure  to  Christianity  a  really  revelatory  character;  and  the  modi- 
&cation*  he  has  introduced  into  Rothe's  theory  for  tbe  furtherance  of 
Ibii  end;  will  justify  dropping  out  of  sight  for  the  moment  the  aSlia- 
lion  of  his  theory  with  Rothc*s  and  seeking  to  leara  from  his  owa 
development  of  it  how  "the  Modern  Positive  Theology"  would  have  » 
think  of  the  Bible,  and  what  it  would  have  us  understand  by  tbe  two 
great  terms,  "Revelation"  and  "Inspiration." 
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ProfcsMW  5«cl>erg'*  piirpoic  require*  of  him  two  latks.  a  n«itauv< 
>i>d  a  positive  one.  He  mti&t  clear  tlic  k'»uiiiI  by  showiDg  Uul  "the 
ohl  theory  of  incpiration"  muxi  be  "definitely  abnndoned,"  "in  all  ilt 
lofmi  and  detail). "  And,  then,  vn  this  cleared  ground  he  must  build 
up  (he  ttnicttirc  of  \m  "new  theory  of  inspiration",  "avoiding  the 
crrort  of  the  otd  doctrine"  but  retaining  all  in  it  'of  material  value". 
Ib  proiecutinft  llic  former  of  these  two  tatht  he  followji  the  ordinary 
line*  of  the  destructive  criiiciim  with  which  we  have  lonu  been  only 
too  familiar,  and  repeals  ail  its  most  giatins  fnu1l»-  The  notioni 
which  hare  become  ttadiiiimal  in  so-called  "critical  circles"  as  to  the 
formation  cif  the  Biblical  C«non,  the  ground  of  the  autlioriiy  of  the 
Bible,  the  tnutworthincM  o(  the  Biblical  record,  are  asaumed.  and  "the 
old  theory'*  condemned  for  it4  lack  of  accord  with  them.  There  ii  no 
need  to  dwell  on  this  deitlructivc  side  of  the  argument.  1'bcre  is 
nothing  distinctive  in  it;  it  ii  conventional  in  the  extreme.  We  pauae 
only  to  advert  briefly  to  a  few  iiiolaled  points. 

The  whole  elaborate  "critical"  theory  of  ihe  slow  ci^tabliahment  of 
the  New  Testnment  books  into  a  position  of  authority,— the  formation 
of  a  New  Testament  CanuTi — ia  here  renewedly  exploited,  although  it 
is  already  refute<l  by  the  innocent  admission  that  the*e  New  Tcttament 
writins*  were  (tiven  to  Ihe  Church  by  their  authors  a*  authoritative 
documents:  "At  the  authors  of  the  Epistles  were  Apostles,  or  at  leatt 
men  gified  with  the  Spirit,  these  letters  were  olio"  [the  reference  it  to 
"the  to-called  Synoptic  Go4pels"|  "regarded  as  authoritative  doca- 
menis,  as  indeed  ihty  avrt  iuUnded  to  bt  (e,  g.  I  Cor.  vii.  40)"  (p.  11; 
italics  oqrt).  The  autlioriiailve  New  Tcitament  was  imposed  on  the 
Church  by  its  fouiiders.  noi  evolved  by  the  Church  in  the  course  of  it) 
controversies;  and  the  same  is  true  muttlU  mutandtt  of  ihe  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  entire  labored  theory  of  the  development  of  the  Canon,  of 
Old  and  New  Testament  alike,  which  has  been  worked  out  by  the 
"critical"  school  is  an  invention  which  flics  flat  in  Ihe  face  of  all  the 
facts. 

The  old  Protcsianr  doclrinc  of  the  lettimouium  SpirilM  Santii  to  the 
autlioriiy  of  tile  Scriptures  is,  as  is  usual  among  the  "critical"  writers, 
nuKonceived  in  the  interests  of  a  merely  subjective  grounding  of  tbt 
aathority  of  the  Scriptures :  "Calvin  gave  them  Luther's  subjective 
foundation"  (v.  34),  To  stiidcols  of  Calvin  It  is  needless  to  say  he 
did  nothing  of  the  kind.  What  Professor  Seebcrg,  in  common  witb 
ibe  entire  "critical"  school,  has  done  is  to  confuse  tlie  leiiimoniitm 
Sfirilus  Saiieli  to  Ihe  contents  of  Scripture  with  the  letlimoniuM 
Spiriitdj  San<ii  to  the  divine  oriitin  and  authority  of  Scripture.  Drop- 
ping out  Ihe  latter  altogether,  he  endeavors  to  rcprenent  Calvin  and 
the  Reformers  m  general  as  basing  their  absolute  assurance  of  the 
Divine  origin  and  authority  of  Scripture  on  the  former.  That,  cloiely 
related  as  these  two  (cstimoniesof  the  Spiril  arc,  Calvin  did  Dot  confuse 
them,  the  readers  of  this  Review  <ln  nnt  need  to  have  pointed  out  to 
them  afresh  (sec  number  for  .^pril  1909,  pp.  262  si|,).  Suffice  it  la 
say  that  Calvin  would  have  agreed  with  Professor  Sccberg*s  deelara- 
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tion  ibst  "il  IB  tUf«r  tXHiscnM  to  ay  tlul  ihe  accuracy  of  a  gm«a^}gica] 
table,  fur  inMaiKY,  Of  the  numl>cr  of  year*  of  a  Kinc't  rcisn.  ot  of 
a  mira«ulniii  ttory,  of  of  tbe  date  of  the  compontion  of  •  book  ttl 
limroediately  at  l«ut)  guanoteed  by  that  livioK  witneu  ol  tbe  Holf 
Spirit  in  lu  which  gircs  lu  tawar<l  auurance  of  the  grace  of  God,  of 
tbe  Divine  praeoce  of  Oaitu  of  itn  and  forgircncu  of  tins,  of  rirtaotw 
■mpuUc*,  in  thort,  of  ibe  religious  and  moral  truths  of  Scriptnrc"  (pp. 
35-36).    But  Calvin  abo  Un^M,  what  Proft»»or  S<«bcr$  has  no(  ytt^ 
teamed,  ihat  the  Spirit  wiineitet  al^o  to  the  [Xrine  oeigin  and  antfaoriljj 
o(  Scripiufc  tn  all  its  extent,  through  tbe  noetic  effect*  of  his  regeft-j 
crating  grace,  by  which  the  renewed  B|Hrit  it  enabled  and  led  to  i>erc<ive] 
and  cslimate  in  their  full  ralidity  the  inditia  of  divinity  in  the  Scr^| 
ture*,  and  so  to  recognize  the  hand  of  God  in  the  book  of  God. 
odd  thing  it  lhat  tbe  view  which  ProfeMor  Seebcrg  wrongly  attrSumtj 
to  Calvin  and  score*  as  absurd  at  Calvin'*,  proves  to  be  very  taaeb  hii 
own    view.     In    polemic  against    Calvin    (wronglj    interpreted)    fat 
declares  (p.  36).  that  the  "coiir*e  of  religious  experience  can  ncvcf 
lead  u»  to  any  certain  conclusions  with  relerence  to  tbe  several  bitteri- 
cal  {nets  relnied  by  Scripture."    Unlcfs  we  have  greatly  mistaken 
meaning,  however,  it  is  precisely  on  the  haiis  of  the  eourse  of  reUgiotfl 
experience  and  on  nothing  e!me.  that  he  himself  rests  oiir  eenainiy 
with  reference  to  the  great  facts  of    revelation  (pp.  111-114).     Hii 
argument  for    (heir  reality    runs  indeed    expressly  ibui:    we  have  a 
certain  religious  experience :  tbi*  religious  expcr>ence  is  tbe  product 
of  the  trschtng  of  Scripture:  this  teaching  implies  the  reajity  of  cerlairs 
facts;  "the  reality  of  these  fact*  and  words  is  thereby  gvaranteed" 
<p.  71a).— lhat  is  to  say,  they  are  guaranteed  ultimately  by  our  owr> 
religious    experience,  and  everything    it  thus  made    to  Itang    oa  a^ 
'Analysis  of  the  nature  of  religious  experience"  (p  .vit.)     Of  thi^v 
however,  more  later. 

Professor  Seeberg  eases  bis  task  of  refuting  tbe  old  theory  of  in" 
tpiralion"  by  always  speaking  of  this  "theory"  (it  it  the  "theory"  oC 
Christ  and  of  His  .Vpostlei)  in  its  least  acceptable  and,  we  may  add^ 
least  accepted  form.    To  him  it  h  always  the  theorr  of  ''dictatioci'*r 
taking  "dictation"  in  its  roost  literal  sense.  In  which  revelation  an<S 
inspiration  are  identified,  and  men  are  supposed  to  be  craployed  by  CkxS 
as  mere  implements  which  contrihuie  absolutely  nothing  to  the  product^i 
not  even  as  much  as  a  flute  contributes  to  the  toiic  of  tbe  music  playeiS 
on  it.    Accordingly  he  is  able,  appealing  to  I  Cor.  i.  t6,  to  ety  out  z 
"N'n  one  could  regard  such  a  confession  of  Ignorascc  as  inspired  bjr 
the  Moly  Spirit"  (p.  2j).    Certainly  no  one  could  suppose  ignorance 
to  be  tbe  rtfvli  of  inspiration.    But  why  should  not  confession  of  an 
ignorance  which  is  real  be  made  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Spirit?     Is    He   not   the  Spirit  of  Truth?     "To  what  purpoM." 
detnandt  again,  "should  God  inspire  ideat  which  were  already 
sessed'  (p.  37).    But  wlqr  s^ah  of  "iospiring"  ideas  at  all?     Ideas  are 
not  "inspired"  but  "revealed",  to  employ  Dr.  Seeberg's  diuinction.   Cer- 
tainly ideas  which  are  wrong  could  not  be  incorporated  in  an  intpired 
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of  icactiinit :  bul  it  is  iioc  »a  cvidcitt  (hat  oiiljr  ideas  which  arc  di- 
/  revcakd  could  be  incorporated  into  tuch  a  body  of  leaching.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  it  only  a|t»'iiit  <'><  cxtreinc%i  theory  of  mechanical  dfctMion 
IbU  il  it  valid  to  argue  that  the  use  of  sources  by  the  Inipircd  wrilers  'i 
fMal  to  inspiration  (p.  31).  The  "hand  of  the  writer  may  be  held  by  the 
Holy  Spirit"  so  that  he  write*  only  what  the  Spirit  wilt,  and  yet  he  pro* 
C(«d  in  his  work  precisely  as  an  tnitiispircd  writer  would,  seekinic  the 
same  ends.  We  have  no  intention,  however,  of  following  Profcator  See* 
berg  into  Ihe  detsili  of  his  argument.  We  merely  point  out  the  fcriout 
fault  in  it  that  it  is  so  framed  a*  to  give  the  impression  that  "the  old 
theory  of  inspirniion,"  with  which  the  detailed  credit  of  the  Bible  i> 
bound  up.  is  the  theory  of  verbal  dictation,  rejecting  which  we  are  free 
to  adopt  some  such  theory  at  Professor  Seeberg's  own.  This  is  not  the 
stale  of  the  case.  Few  have  ever  taught  the  theory  of  verbal  dictatioa, 
though  no  doubt  a  0"ensiedt,  for  example,  did;  it  Is  certainly  by  00 
means  charactetistieally  the  "old  theory  of  inspiration":  and  between  it 

tand  (ueh  a  theory  as  Professor  Seeherg  proposes  there  stretches  a  great 
gulf,  in  our  paiiage  through  which  we  shall  encounter  many  other 
theories,  which  would  need  to  be  examined  and  set  aside  before  stich 
>n  one  as  his  could  come  into  serious  consideration.  Professor  See- 
berg  eases  his  task  unduly  when  he  presents  the  theory  of  dictation 
(which  practically  nobody  holds)  and  his  own  theory  (which  nobody 
ought  to  hold)  as  Ihe  nlicrnstivcs  between  which  his  readers  mutt 
dioose. 

Il  is  lime  we  turned,  however,  to  Professor  Seeberg's  positive  con- 

(■truction. 
This  runs,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  lo  note,  on  fundamentally 
Ihe  same  lines  as  Rothc's,     Aorording  to  Rothe  God  "manifests"  Him- 
self in  a  series  of  marvellous  hisiorica,l  acts  and  dispositions:  for  the 
Dnderslanding  of  which  He  "inspires"  chosen  men  by  an  internal  action 

tot  His  Holy  Spirit  on  their  heart  and  mind.  Similarly,  according  to 
Professor  Seebcrg.  Revelation  consists  in  the  series  of  the  divine  acU 
Igt  wUeh  God  redeems  the  world;  in  a  word,  in  ihe  "history  of  satva- 
Bm  itifiltgtseMehte)" :  while  Inspiration  consists  in  the  operation  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  on  the  hearts  and  minds  of  particular  men.  by  means 
of  which  they  are  enabled  to  understand  these  divine  acts  and  50  to 
make  them  operative  in  the  minds  of  men.    "Revelation."  saya  he  with 

t<oncise  directness,  "is  not  ihc  impartation  of  certain  abstract  ideas  to 
the  human  race:  revelation  is  history"  (p.  39):  and  revelation  being 
thus  jtist  history,  the  way  "God  reveals  Himself  to  the  human  spirit" 
is  "through  His  guidance  of  the  course  of  historical  evolution"  (p.  41), 
Two  things  need,  however,  to  be  borne  in  mind  here  that  we  m.iy  not  do 
injustice  lo  the  theory.  It  ii  not  "the  entire  stream  of  historical 
development"  which  we  have  in  mind  when  wc  speak  of  Revelation, 
but  the  "sm.ill  icetion  of  history  which  is  called  the  History  oj  Salva- 
tion {Htilsg*t(hi(httY'  (p.  II").  And  words  too  may  be  deeds:  "th« 
thoughts  and  words  evoked  by  Cod  in  the  actors  who  are  part  of  this 
Jiistory"  are  themselves  elements  in  this  history  (p.  41),  10  thai  "ultcr- 
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anee*  ilireclly  csummI  by  God"  mv  ^K  counttd  in  snionjE  "ihc  tiiitoTJol 
(set!   caused  l>r   God"   (p.  $9)   "'^  prophecy  bcccvDC*  "iudf   diteO 
revcUiion."  introdudnfE  as  it  doe»,  "new  word*  of  God  into  htaoiy^ 
Ip-  77)-    RercUtioa   wtnain*  ihut,  hnircver,  tpeaking  Ecomllj,  jiat 
tile  historical  dcT«lopn>cnt  of  rednnpiion :  facts  not  morii.     Bm  fant 
must  li«  tmAmtood  and  pvt  into  wortU  lo  bccoRK  opcfatiTC     And  tbil 
t*  lh«  (unction  of  Iiupiraiion,  which  is  "limpljr  the  inftiKncc  of  tht 
Spirit    directed  to   produce  ihc   nndcrttandins  of   ihe  given  faeu  of 
revelation"  (p.  »>•     "ReveUlion."  wc  read.  "ilseK  con>i«»  of  htsiorical 
fact*  caused  bj  God"  <p.  59):    "Insinraiion  conuMs  in  the  fact  thai 
ibe  Spirit  of  res-«lxtion  create*  in   Hu  first  witnesses  the  right,  tnft- 
cicnt  xbA  cf&cacious    undersiaiidtnii   of    rcTclalion"   (pL  57).     Agui 
<p.  60) :   "We   nodertund,   therefore,  by   inspiration   certain   effects 
worked  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  souls  of  the  pfoplids  and  the  6m 
wimessu  of  Christ  through  wfaidi  they  were  eoabkd  to  uodenlaail 
KTCIation— hf   facts  and    words— and    make    it   intellicible'    (p.  69). 
Rcvdation,  therefore,  strictly  taken  as  such  (for  the  exact  meaning  of 
the  term  is  not   constant  in    Profeasor    Serbcrit's  diKuuion)    woold 
remain  inoperative  if  it  were  not  supplemented  by  Inipiratioa  (p.  j3). 
"The  Spirit  of  God"  we  read  (p.  57),  "produces  in  the  lirrt  place,  the 
revelation  or  the  facis  of  salvation  IHtiUlaltaeheH)  in  word  and  deed. 
Now,  Ibis  rcrclstlon  is  to  become  httlorieally  operative  in  humanity. 
For  Ibis  purpose  it  is  necessary  that  witnesses  10  it  should  arise  who 
rccofcni'C  and  can  express  Its  nainre  iit  a  way  that  will  make  it  opera- 
tive.    It  is  the  Spirit  that  works  in  tcvelalion  who,  by  special  stimulus 
(WirkHn!/),  briniis     (urth    in   the     first   wilnestes    ttiis    unilerstandinc 
whereby  revelation  can  be  made  hi«ioiically  operative.    And  it  is  the 
production  o(  tins  uiidersiandiiiK  which  we  characleriie  »s  imi^iraliati." 
The  chief  thing  wc  obfeTrc  in  thit  consiniciion  is  that  it  provides 
only  (or  the  acquisition  of  Divine  truth,  not  at  all  for  its  communica- 
tion.    "Rcvelaiion*'  and  " I lupi ration"  are  both  absorbed  in  the  alutn- 
nseni  of  truth  by  its  chosen  witnesses;  nothing  is  left  to  safeguard  its 
transmission  to  others.     We  bave  readied  the  prophet  by  ll>cir  means; 
we  have  not  reached  the  Scripture*.     For  us,  however,  the  prophet 
exists  only  in  the  Scriptures:  the  Scriptures  lie  beiweea  as  and  ibe 
prophets.     What  doct  it  advnniagc  us  if  God  hao  revealed  Ilinitclf  in 
a  series  of  redemptive  acts  and  ffii  Spirit  has  enabled  chosen  witnesses 
to  understand  and   interpret   theie   acts,  unless   these   inspired    inter- 
pretations and  these  lercaliiiit  acts  are  irustworihily  cotRmunicated  to 
us?     It  may  souihe  us  10  be  told  thai  the  Scriptures  are  "the  Uteranr 
moiiinncni  which  tells  us"  of  the  EMrine  "deeds  which  have  kd  men 
to  salvation"  and  nf  ihc  Divine  "knowledge  of  Salvation"  to   which 
cenain  men  o(  old  have  attained:   that  they  are  "a  tpccial  effect  of 
revelation",  "a  literature  precipitated,  so  to  ipcak,  by  the  process  of 
revelation  Uirough  history"  and  "thus  indirectly  ihemsdves  also  revda- 
lion"  (p.  45).     But  will  all  this  Mli*fy  us?     What  wc  wish  to  know 
i*  whether  these  Scriptures  are  a  Irustwvrtky  record  of  these  revela- 
tions.    And   this  question   presses   upon   us  wilb  greater  persistency 
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since  PrcfcMor  Secbcrg,  in  dtaring  the  ground  of  "the  old  tbtorj  of 
mfpiration",  hits  a»^iii«<I  u^  and  mdcavorml  in  prove  10  us,  that  the 
Scripture*  are  not  alwajr*  truttworlhy  cither  in  ihdr  record  of  tscta 
or  in  ihrif  inculcation  of  princtplcf, — thai,  for  example,  they  contain 
Maienienti  which  an  "notorJou»ly  fal»e",  pre>uppo»e  antiquated  co*- 
mologiet,  perpetuate  popular  errors  (tike  the  belief  in  demoniacal 
poSSCMJoo),  set  forth  outgrown  world-viewt  and  even  present  aUsurd 
intcfprriations  o(  (acts  and  prophecies  (pp.  j6-a»)-  I<  "s  '"  hi* 
eiiiteavoT  to  meet  thi*  quMlion  that  Profc*ior  Seeberg  ii  perhaps  most 
individuaL 

He  annre*  us  that  detpite  their  many  faults  as  a  general  historical 
record— let  "criticism"  do  its  worst  as  to  that— the  Scriptures  can  be 
tutljr  trusted  precisely  as  a  record  of  revelation ;  so  fully  trusted  that, 
poueuinc  as  we  do  no  other  understanding  of  the  revelation -hi  story 
and  its  thoughts  than  that  deposited  in  the  Scriptures,  we  may  aMy 
take  the  contents  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  expression  of  the  diriae 
revelation  for  us  (p.  65).  The  ground  on  which  this  aisurance  is  base? 
bu  B  mrfBeJently  Pragmatistic  appearance.  It  is  in  brief  thM  Scripture 
•erres  all  the  purposcj  of  revelation  10  us  and  therefore  is  reielation. 
The  eonvplex  of  ideas  presenled  to  lis  by  the  Scripiurc*  works  in  u« 
A  remarkable  inward  experience,  in  which  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
livtns  presence  of  God.  And  "since  we  experience  in  the  thoughts 
of  Scripture  a  divine  effect,  wc  charactcriic  it  on  the  ground  of  experi- 
enced faith  as  Divine  revelation"  (p.  48).  It  is  "a  judgrneiit  of  our 
faith"  to  which  we  thus  give  expression;  and  this  judgment  carries  ni 
very  far.  It  nut  only  assures  us  that  the  Bible  is  a  revelation,  but  it 
gturantees  to  us  the  historical  chanicter  of  the  Facts  of  which  this 
revelation  is  an  interpretation.  When  we  experience  the  i«lea«  based 
on  these  facts  as  true,  this  assuredly  should  carry  with  it  the  reality 
of  the  facts  on  which  these  ideas  are  based  (p,  119).  To  the  elucida- 
tion of  lliis  point  a  whole  section  is  given  (pp.  tit-ii4).  "Inspira* 
tion"  we  are  told  (p.  ti3),  "was  an  operation  of  tlic  Spirit  of  Cod 
throtigh  which  a  man  learned  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  fact* 
given  him.  From  thi.t  it  follows,  however,  that  sn  far  as  inspired 
knowledge  can  be  cained  from  a  fact  or  a  word,  this  fact  and  this  word 
are  guaranteed  as  actual.  If  God  produces  kuowledgc  by  means  of 
certain  particular  facts,  these  facts  must  needs  also  be  produced  by  God 
The  more  pamloxicnl  and  mirnculous  these  facts  arc  the  more  certain 
is  this  conclusion.  If  then  tlie  Apostles  through  God's  Spirit  gained 
inspired  knowledge  from  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  the  actuality  of 
the  resurrection  is  thereby  established  for  everyone  who  teds  the 
witncEs  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Bible.  If  the  words  of  Jesus  and  the  oracles 
spoken  tlirougti  the  prophets  have  become  the  object  of  inspired  under- 
standing,  then  for  the  religions  view  their  reality  is  proved  thereby." 
We  need  only  bear  in  mind  that  lhi»  gu;.rantee  does  not  extend  to  the 
minute  details  of  historical  occurrence,  or  to  the  verbal  accuracy  of 
text),  but  is  available  only  for  the  cst.ihlishment  of  the  reality  of  the 
great   facts   c(   Salvation    {HeiUlalsochen)    and    ideas   of   revelation 
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iOftnharmngsoedonkfn)  to  (eel  astured  that  wc  have  in  ii  a  thor- 
Migbly  uliifactorjr  crilcrion  of  rcaliiy. 

It  can  scarcely  cicape  us  that  precuely  what  wc  have  here  U  aa 
Ulcmpt  to  discover  a  ba*U  for  cocifidfncc  in  ih«  Krcat  (acts  rtcordtd 
in  the  Bible  and  the  great  ideas  let  fonh  id  ti  without  implicaiioa  of 
the  htstofical  imttwonhincss  or  of  the  authority  of  llie  Bible  itMll 
The  bails  of  conddence  it  diifted  (roni  the  Bible  to  Chtinian  experi- 
ence, or  what  we  used  to  call  "the  Christian  Conscious  nci»"  and  the 
Bible  is  made  to  play  the  role  only  of  vehicle  of  lran«nii&»ion.  Tbt 
witolc  conception  of  an  autltoiitati^-e  book  i*  »ei  uide  and  ure  are  to 
accept  ui  the  Bible  only  what  Qiriitian  experience  validate*.  It  li 
aSKrted  on  the  other  lund,  howev'cr.  thai  Chriitian  experictioe  valid- 
ates all  the  great  "salvatioin  facts"  and  'revelation  ideas"  brooght  to  m 
by  the  Bible.  There  is  of  course  notfaiii^  new  in  this  general  position: 
but  it  is  well  worth  carefully  noting  at  indtcalor?  of  the  place  n  the 
history  of  thought  of  the  Modem -positive  Theology.  By  it  the 
Modem -positive  Theolnsy  take*  tis  place  as  only  a  part  of  that  general 
tendeocy  which  bus  been  lung  operative  in  the  German  churches,  V* 
subttiiuie,  as  the  scat  of  auihortly  fur  the  Christian  man,  hii  own  inner 
experience  for  the  infallible  book  which  the  Reformers  siilisiiiuleil  [or 
the  infallible  Church:  In  other  words  it  is  only  the  latest  outcome  of 
that  great  subjecUvistic  movement  of  thought  inaugurated  by  Schlcter- 
macher. 

Nothing  could  be  further  fromourwish.of  course,  than  to  deny  or  doabc 
thevalidilyof  "the  aigument  from  experience",  which  at  its  height  is  oatir . 
another  name  for  the  /»i(ini>iiiiiui  5^i>iiiu5diu'riio  (be  conte.iis  of  revel- 
ation. There  is  such  a  ihii^K  as  the  "assurance  of  salvation" :  and  this  as- 
surance of  salvation  doe«  validate  the  great  "salvation  facts"  anil  "revel- 
ation idca«"  brouebt  to  us  by  the  Bible,  and  is  not  dependent  on  a  prece- 
dent confidence  in  thetrustworthincssof  (he  Bible:  totbeS|»ri!-prc|Mrr4 
heart  theic great  facisand  ideasare  their  own  credentuls.  But  this  is  not 
to  say  we  can  get  along  very  well,  then,  without  a  Bible.  Aftct  all  it 
was  from  the  Bible  that  wc  got  these  sreat  (acts  and  i<kas  to  wbich 
our  "Qiristian  experience"  sets  its  seat  that  they  arc  real  and  imc: 
and  the  authoritative  Bible  if  it  is  not  [he  pnuj  of  this  "Christian  ex- 
perience" may  well  prove  to  be  its  pasttriuj.  In  point  of  fact,  no  one 
doubts  that  the  doctrine  of  the  detailed  authority  of  the  Scriptnrea—  ■ 
their  "innpiration"  in  the  old  sense — belongs  to  the  "high  dodrinea' 
of  Oititiiaiiily.  and  does  not  underlie  our  first  confidence  in  its  funda- 
mental facts,  which  rests  rather  on  the  general  historical  trustworthincsa 
of  the  Biblical  record.  But  it  is  another  question  wliethcr  Christianity, 
as  a  system  of  truth,  can  dispense  with  this  "high  dccttinc",  and  can 
even  get  along  without  the  general  historical  inistworthtness  of  the 
Bible  record,  abandoning  it  to  a  naturalistic  "historical  criiicisni"  and 
contenting  itself  meanwhile  witli  an  appeal  to  "Christian  cxpenenec". 
For  one  thing,  this  were  to  shift  the  Christianity  which  we  arc  to  teach 
from  an  objective  to  u  subjective  toundalion,  and  to  limit  its  conlrni 
to  the  few  "vital"  truths  which  "And"  us,  with  the  nllitnate  elimination 
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of  xll  objective  basis  (or  these  "vilRl"  iruihf  ihcmselvd  and  the  relega- 
lion  of  them  for  their  content  u  well  At  for  their  validation  to  the 
Mibjeclive  experience  itself.  For  we  muBt  not  conced  froin  oanelvci, 
fcT  anolbcr  thtng,  that  «  procedure  tuch  at  it  propoted  will  necesurilf 
introduce  &  schism  into  our  mental  life  wIdcIi  cannot  be  pcrmnncnt  and 
which  can  have  but  one  ittuc  What  is  the  uie  of  our  telling  oarMlvea 
thai  uur  experience  of  reliiciouj  effects  ariMnit  from  the  i<I«M  gaiaed 
\yf  ibe  Apottlcs  in  fellowthip  with  the  ritcn  Christ,  t^aranteet  for  us 
the  fact  of  Hit  rckurreciion  "(or  the  rctlsioui  point  of  view"  (p.  iiz. 
Cf.  p>  49) ;  if  our  critical  examinncion  of  the  historical  record  coovincei 
ms  that  in  point  uf  (act  Oiritt  did  not  rise  from  llie  dead,  for  the 
idcntilic  point  of  view?  We  cannm  continue  to  believe  on  the  warrant 
of  our  reltgtout  experience  what  we  know  to  be  ccniirary  to  (act  on  the 
verdict  of  our  scicntifie  tnveitigalion,  UciIcm  wc  are  prepared  to  accept 
the  validation  of  the  facts  and  ideas  brought  to  us  by  the  Bible  on  the 
faith  of  "reliRious  exi)eiiciicc"  »t  the  validation  of  the  tniti worthiness 
of  the  Bible  at  a  record  of  bets  and  ideas,  we  shall  be  driven  for  our 
entire  Christianity  into  Ibe  most  unreal  »nbjcc(ivisni.  But  so  toon  as 
we  adopt  the  former  attitude,  our  "religious  experience"  becomes  a 
tcGlimony  nut  only  to  the  (acts  and  ideas  which  "find"  us  but  to  the 
trtui worthiness  of  the  Biblical  record  which  brings  ut  tbeie  bets  and 
Ideas,  and  the  first  step  is  taken  in  the  validation  of  an  authorilalive 
Bible.  This  first  step  taken,  others  will  necessarily  follow,  and  we  shall 
Boon  tind  ourselves  in  Uic  possession  of  an  objectively  and  not  merely 
subjectively  esiablishcd  Christianity.  And  we  shall  find  ourselves  in 
possession  of  this  objectively  established  Christianity  uhimately  precitely 
because  we  shall  find  in  our  hands  an  authorilalive  Bible,  and  (or  no 
other  reason  whatever.  What  the  ground  of  the  Bible's  aulhorily  it, 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  Divine  operaiions  by  which  it  is  communicated 
to  the  Bible,  what  is  its  extent,  and  what  is  its  degree~such  questions 
as  ihefc  may  slill  remain  open  to  investigsiinn.  But  the  Bible's  author- 
ity having  been  once  ettabtished  we  may  be  ditpoted  and  indeed  re- 
quired to  listen  to  its  own  icstimoiiy  on  these  subsequent  matters ;  and 
if  its  own  tettimony  it  followed  we  shall  have  at  a  ictuli  nothing  other 
than  the  "old  Prolesiani  theory"  of  inspiration.  It  really  admits  o(  no 
question  that  the  Bible  conceives  itself  ihe  product  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
in  such  a  sense  that  it  it  the  pure  expression  of  His  mind  and  wilL 
And  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  Bible  stands  forih  in  the 
world  at  once  as  a  great  spiritual  fact,  and  an  interpretation  of  lliis 
fact;  that  this  is  a  fact  which  "find?"  U!  and  produces  in  our  hearts 
spiritual  effects.  Docs  not  the  maxim  hold  here  loo  that  unique 
spiritual  effects  infer  unique  tpirilual  causes?  .\nd  if  our  religious 
experience  quickened  l>y  the  Scriptures  and  their  message  fails  to 
validate  the  great  fact  of  the  Bible,  how  can  we  plead  it  as  the  valida- 
tion o(  other  fads  implicated  in  it? 

What  Professor  Secberg  has  sought  lo  do,  it  will  be  observed,  is  10 
supply  a  reasoned  batis  for  the  common  notion  that  the  Scriptures  are 
authoritative  only  in  spiritual  matters,— "(or  faith  and  practice"  as  the 


phrase  bo*^-**'>i1  fo^  >"  ^1^  "i^X  ^  iittij  Aeinati  ov«r  la  the  taai 
of  the  dniroycr.  Our  con&dcncc  tn  whu  the  Scriptures  trasHmi  lo 
lu,  be  aji,  »  grounded  tn  our  rettcMMB  experwnce ;  and  therefore,  bt 
Ktaii  lo  »ay,  urt  have  ground  for  cmAdence  oafj  In  that  rkmmt  ol 
Scripture  which  reliKJont  ex[i«nence  directly  validates.  There  irc  ihoc- 
fore  two  sidei  to  EVofetsor  SteberK't  arimncnt,  ■  pr>iiiivT  and  ■  ntp- 
live  tklc.  and  the  trouble  it  that  the  negative  «idc  &U  ill  tn  with  the 
positive  smIc.  Conceived  as  an  attempi  to  tiwiw  thai  tn  Chrutiaa  ex- 
peiience  we  have  a  basit  for  confidence  in  the  K^^eat  Oiristiaa  bets  and 
iflras  which  underlie  and  give  form  lo  that  cxperieoM,  we  may  find  help 
and  comfort  Jn  it.  Conceived  a*  an  attempt  to  ibow  that,,  having  i« 
Christian  cxpcriettcc  tUa  basis  (or  confidence  in  the  great  Chrbtiu 
facts  and  ideas,  wr  may  diipcnse  with  an  anthoritative  Bible,  we  can 
look  upon  it  only  as  an  assault  upon  the  fonndations  of  the  OtriMtu 
faith.  The  former  element  it  the  "Powtive",  the  Utter  the  "Modent' 
eleiiieni  in  the  "M(<dcni  Positive  Theology':  and  they  da  not  agree 
together.  The  one  it  fundamentally  Stipematnralistic  and  the  othei 
fundamentalty  XaiutatiMic :  and  a  Sapematuralisitc  N'aturalism  or 
Katnralittic  Supernal  a  ralixm  is  a  contradiction  no  lest  m  faci  than  lo 
terms.  If  in  a  snpematuralisticaUy  created  Oinstian  experience  we 
have  a  guarantee  of  the  truth  of  the  great  rev  elation -ideas  brought  lo 
us  by  tbe  Bible  and  constituting  tls  rabMance.  and  of  the  reality  as  wdl 
of  the  great  salvation- fadi  with  which  these  ideas  arc  connected  in  the 
Bible  as  their  niterprctaiion.  then  wt  have  in  this  Christian  experience 
a  gnarantee  of  the  trasi worth! ne^  and  authority  of  the  Bible  which 
records  these  facts  and  develops  their  n^aning.  And  if  we  will  not 
admit  the  validity  of  this  guaranice  in  the  one  case,  wc  cannot  put 
cdn&knce  in  it  in  the  other :  the  "•csentUic'  coBsiderations  which  lead 
iia  to  reject  it  tn  the  one  may  cotapd  our  rejcciion  of  it  in  the  other 
alto.  The  question  which  really  faces  as  in  both  cases  alike  is.  Whn . 
is  the  real  state  of  the  evidence?  Not  abitractly.  I*  the  poiitiw 
evidence  of  religious  experiences  or  the  ncRative  evidence  of  "sdcniific" 
investigation  most  conclusive?  But  concretely,  ts  the  potiiive  evideiK* 
of  religious  experience  or  tbe  negative  evidence  of  "scicniitic"  investi- 
gation most  conelusK'C  in  ihia  case?  We  cannot  set  each  off  by  itself 
ud  follow  boih,  each  with  one-half  of  the  soul  Nor  can  we  dediiw 
tbe  task  of  csiinutin)!  the  weight  of  the  ei'idtnce  as  a  whole,  by  shut* 
tbg  our  eyes  to  one  or  the  other  variety  of  the  evidence,  or  attendtnf 
to  them  only  altcmairly.  Chrittianity  is  ncithef  a  mere  pldloaoiihy  not 
an  empty  illusion :  it  is  obiectively  real  and  subjectively  operative,  and 
finds  its  rooting  both  in  its  inspired  record  and  m  ils  spihtast  elScacy. 
Primttton.  R.  B.  WxaFinA 
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This  volume  consists  of  iwclvc  tccierca.  The  firil  seven  lectures  lire 
occupied  with  a  ditcuuicii  of  the  Dcitjr  of  Christ,  and  His  place  in 
the  ChristiAD  religion.  They  cover  ground  similar  to  that  traversed 
by  Dr.  Denney  in  his  recent  book,  /<■««  and  the  Gospel,  though  with 
far  leis  thoroughneu  and  ability  than  is  shown  by  Dr.  Denney.  In 
the  second  lecture  on  "The  Religion  of  Jesus  and  the  Gospel  of 
ChrijI,"  Dr.  Forsyth  shows  that  "the  religion  of  Jesus" — by  wlitch  it 
meant  a  relifhox  of  which  Jcitts  is  only  the  first  subject  and  not  the 
divine  object— -has  no  historical  right  to  go  by  the  name  of  Christianity. 
After  showing  this.  t)ie  author  goes  on  in  the  third  lecture  to  point 
out  how  our  sense  of  the  grestncss  of  Christ  is  being  increased  by  the 
historical  and  critical  study  of  the  New  TesUnient,  and  how  the 
Alhanasian  cxpUnatton  of  Christ's  greatness  is  the  only  satisfictorr 
one,  the  Socinian  and  Ariau  \-iewi  being  entirely  inadeauatc. 

The  rcmaiiiinK  nine  teclurcs  constittitc  the  essential  pan  of  the 
volume.  The  first  four  of  these  are  concerned  with  the  Deity  of 
Christ  and  His  essential  place  in  Christianity,  icekini;  coniirmaiion 
of  both  these  truths  from  Christ's  consciousness,  from  "Apostolic  in- 
spiration," and  from  "the  testimony  of  experience  in  the  soul  and 
in  the  Church."  The  good  points  in  this  discussion  are  the  emphasis 
on  the  necessity  for  the  Apostolic  interpretation  of  Christ,  and  the 
exhibition  of  the  organic  connection  between  this  and  the  Christology 
of  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  There  are,  however,  ,1  number  of  marked 
defects  in  the  discussion,  which  we  only  meTitiou,  smce  they  lie 
outside  the  main  topic  of  the  book,  although  they  concern  matters  of 
fundameittal  importance.  Some  of  these  defects  are  the  failure 
ade<iua[ely  10  ground  the  auihoriiy  of  the  apostles  which,  in  lum, 
I)  due  to  the  failure  to  determine  the  relation  of  Christian  experience 
and  supernatural  revelation;  the  great  confusion  in  the  discussion  of 
the  idea  of  inspiration,  and  the  way  in  which  faith  and  theology 
arc  sharply  separated. 

The  chief  signiiicance  of  Dr.  Forsyth's  lectures  lies  in  his  discuuion 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ  or  the  question  of  the  Two 
Natures.  This  occupies  the  remainder  of  the  bnolc  It  takes  its 
place  among  recent  attenijits  lo  revive  the  Kcnoiic  theory.  The 
doctrine  of  Kenosis,  after  iis  tiecline  on  the  Continent,  had  quite  a 
vogue  in  England  tnme  twenty  years  ago,  when  it  was  resorted  to 
in  order  to  escape  from  the  difficulty  raised  by  a  certain  school  of 
Old  Testament  criticism  whose  opinions  regarding  the  Old  Tetlament 
were  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  Jesus,  This  was  the  immediate 
occasion  of  Gore's  Essay,  "The  Holy  Spirit  and  Inspiration,"  published 
in  Lvr  Miindi  in  tSftj,  which  was  followed  by  his  Bampton  Lecture, 
Tilt  Inearnation  of  llir  Son  of  Cod,  i8qi,  and  his  book  entitled  DU- 
strlationt  on  Subjfdi  Connteted  With  iht  [ntamalion,  180S.  A  similar 
line  of  thought  was  developed  by  Mafon,  The  Condilions  of  Omr  Lord't 
Life  on  Earlh,  i8g6,  and  by  Oltley,  Thf  Doctrine  of  the  liuanalion, 
1896:  and  somewhat  more  extremely  kenottc.  by  Adamson.  The  Miitd 
of  Christ,  1896.  Fairbaim  also  developed  a  kenotic  position  from  a 
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more  (peculative  point  of  view  in  his  book.  Chrut  emd 
Thought,  1893.  A  number  of  other  namet  mislK  t>c  mentioned, 
(bote  of  Swayne,  Ketlncy  ami  Hawkciwonh,  but  it  it  more 
putpuie  to  notice  tlui  the  Kcnock  iltcory  t**mi  to  havt  dtd: 
EngUnd.  It  wu  ably  refuted  by  Powell.  The  Pn^tipU  of  the  l*eo\ 
lion,  1896,  and  in  AiDcrica  by  F.  J.  Mall,  Tkr  Ktnotit  Theory,  t 
Bu:  It  wai  not  the  JnHiMiKc  of  these  and  otbcr  books  wtittrti  in 
■kljon  lo  the  Kenotic  tlicorr,  so  much  as  the  inhcrmt  weakai 
the  Ibeor)-  and  it»  inability  to  wiihitand  the  attnckt  of  ■ 
nattiralittic  humanitarianiun,  which  led  to  its  ilettinc.  The  ll 
however,  wliich  we  had  hoped  was  dytnc  or  dead,  hat  been  rcrittd  ii 
fcccRt  British  thcotogy.  In  a  Teceni  number  of  Tht  Expotilory  Timrt, 
December,  1909,  pp.  105-IO8,  ProF.  H.  R.  Maclntoab  haa  published  u 
article  on  "The  Revival  of  Kcnotidsm,"  in  which  he  calU  attcotion  H 
it*  revival  in  Great  Britain,  and  mcittions  Forrest's  Authonty  oj 
Christ,  ii)o6,  in  which  the  antbor  is  more  dcddedly  kenotic  than  ii 
hii  Tht  Chritt  of  Htilory  nnj  of  BxptritHtt,  l8o7 ;  D'Are/s  artidl 
on  "The  Trinity"  in  llaslins't  Dictionary  of  Christ  amd  the  Cotfeln 
ii,  p.  763;  Walker's  Gosftl  of  RteonciSiation;  and  Carvie's  Siudirs  k 
Iht  Inner  Life  of  JfjMj,  and  this  present  vohime  of  Forsyth.  Mao 
Intoth  alto,  in  this  article,  gives  his  own  assent  to  >l>e  kenotic  thcorit 
TuminK  our  attention  to  Dr.  Forsyth,  we  find  that  in  oae  respect  hil 
view  rcsemblcn  that  of  Gore  and  Ottley.  while  in  another  respect  « 
differs  from  theirs.  It  resembles  them  iiiasmecb  as  in  leciute*  eigH 
and  nine  on  the  "Moralising  of  Dogtna"  there  is  the  same  atteapt  H 
distinguish  between  the  laclaphyiical  and  the  ethical  attributes  ol 
God,  and  the  umc  contention  thai  the  ethical  attribulu  arc 
essential  than  the  metaphysical  aitribntcs.  On  the  other  hand, 
Oi(!c>'  and  Gore  gave  formal  asKcnt  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Natures,  and  then  practically  ignored  it  in  llieir  Qiristological  cc« 
structions  in  which  they  seem  to  have  recognUcd  but  otic  mind  a 
Christ,  Forsjlh  wishes  to  discard  the  idea  of  two  natures  as  betq 
too  metaphysical,  and  to  substitute  for  it  that  of  the  "tnvolaiioa'  el 
two  movements  of  will  or  of  "two  personal  actions.'  This  idea,  howi 
ever,  is  quite  inadequate  to  explain  the  portrait  of  Christ  tn  tbi 
Cospeli.  What  we  see  there  is  not  two  movements  of  will,  but  rathef 
the  movements  of  two  wills— the  human  and  tbe  divine.  Dr.  Forsytbl 
tlieory,  however,  does  not  resemble  the  mctunorpbic  view  of  Geai 
which  asserted  that  there  was  only  one  nature  in  Christ,  a  divine  natuM 
shrunken  to  merely  human  limitations.  Dr.  Fortylh  wishes  lo  be 
rid  of  the  idea  of  "Nature"  altogether,  and  to  substitute  for  it  that  ol 
voluntary  activity.  He  lays  the  foundations  for  his  position  in  tht 
lectures  on  the  "Moralizing  of  Dogma"  All  the  ideas  involved  in  tht 
Incarnation  of  Christ  must  be  "moralired";  they  have  been  too  "phy»- 
leal"  or  too  "metaphysical".  The  Incarnation.  I>f.  Forsyth  tella 
cannot  have  been  by  way  of  omnipotence  in  any  metaphysical 
it  must  have  been  by  way  of  "moral  modulation."  "Some  metapl 
he  says,  "is  here  involved,  certainly,  but  it  is  a  metaphysics 
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conscience."  This  is  alt  very  obscure.  We  can  get  at  Dr.  Forsyth'i 
meaiiing  only  by  seeking  his  idea  on  each  point.  Instead  of  Che  idea 
of  1  divine  nature  and  a  human  nature  in  Christ,  we  are  to  substitute 
the  idea  of  "moral  action."  The  Incarnation  in  some  way  must  involve 
two  moral  actions.  Then,  in  place  of  the  idea  of  the  union  in  one 
person  of  the  divine  and  human  natures,  we  must  speak  of  the  "in- 
volution" of  the  two  moral  actions,  or,  as  Forsyth  puts  it  in  another 
place  (p.  231),  "The  ethical  notion  of  the  true  unity  as  the  interpen- 
etration  of  persons  by  mora!  action  must  take  the  place  of  the  old 
metaphysic  of  the  union  of  natures  by  a  lour  tie  force."  If  the  Incar- 
nation is  the  result  of  the  "interpenetration  of  persons,"  it  would  cer- 
tainly seem  as  if  this  must  involve  some  form  of  Nestorianism,  but 
Dr.  Forsyth  explicitly  rejects  this,  and  asserts  the  unity  of  our  Lord's 
personality.  How,  then,  is  the  Incarnation  to  be  conceived?  Dr. 
Forsyth's  view  appears  to  be  a  combination  of  the  Kenotic  theory 
and  that  of  Dorner  which  affirmed  that  Christ  was  a.  man  being 
gradually  metamorphosed  into  God  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  these 
theories  can  be  combined.  It  will  be  best  to  let  Dr.  Forsyth  speak  for 
himself.  He  says  (p.  232),  "Taking  this  moral  method  we  seem 
shut  up  to  one  of  two  theories.  If  the  Incarnation  was  the  result 
rather  than  the  cause  of  Christ's  moral  action,  then  it  was  the  result 
either  of  a  great  and  creative  moral  decision  of  His  before  he  entered 
the  world,  which  preserves  His  pre-existence  and  seems  to  require  some 
form  of  Kenosis.  Or  else  it  was  the  result  of  the  continuous  and 
ascending  moral  action  in  His  historic  life,  wherein  His  moral  growth, 
always  in  unbroken  union  with  God,  gave  but  growing  effect  to  God's 
indwelling;  while  the  final  and  absolute  union  took  place  when  His 
perfect  self'Sacrifice  in  death  completed  His  personal  development, 
and  finally  identified  Him  with  God.  So  that  we  then  have  a  progres- 
sive incarnation  of  God  and  a  progressive  deification  of  man  in  a 
rising  scale  of  mutual  involution,  which  requires  some  form  of  adopt)- 
ajiism."  Dr.  Forsyth  says  that  these  two  ideas  are  to  be  combined. 
The  cross  is  "the  Nadir  of  that  self -limitation  which  flowed  from 
the  supra-mundane  self-emptying  of  the  Son,"  and  it  is  also  "the 
zenith  of  that  moral  exaltation  which  had  been  mounting  throughout 
the  long  sacrifice  of  His  earthly  life."  Hence  we  have  the  "Kenosis  or 
self-emptying  of  Christ"  (Lecture  XI),  and  the  "plerosis  or  the  self- 
fulfilment  of  Christ"  (Lecture  XII).  The  result  of  the  process  ol 
kenosis  and  plerosis.  Dr.  Forsythe  sums  up  as  follows  (p.  343)  :  "What 
we  have  in  Christ,  therefore,  is  more  than  the  co-existence  of  two 
natures,  or  even  their  interpenetration.  We  have  within  this  single 
increate  Person  the  mutual  involution  of  the  two  personal  acts  or 
movements  supreme  in  spiritual  being,  the  one  distinctive  of  man, 
the  other  distinctive  of  God;  the  one  actively  productive  from  the 
side  of  Eternal  God,  the  other  actively  receptive  from  the  side  of 
growing  man ;  the  one  being  the  pointing,  in  a  corporeal  person,  of  God's 
long  action  in  entering  history,  the  other  the  pointing  of  man's  moral 


growth  in  the  growing  appropriMion  by  Jnm  of  Hii  dirinc  ctwunt 
as  tic  becomes  m  fuller  org&n  for  Cod't  full  action  on  man.' 

This  combination,  it  kcru  to  tw,  »  far  more  difficult  to  mderstHid 
llian  the  union  of  two  natur«i  in  ooe  person.  If  we  speak  of  Jem 
ai  graduallf  becoming  a  fulkr  organ  for  God's  full  action  oa  mm. 
then  it  would  seem  as  if  He  were  simplr  a  man  indwelt  by  God 
Or,  if  we  become  siiurtted  with  p>anll>titiiig  ideas,  we  might  suppose, 
with  Dorner,  that  Jem*  was  a  man  being  graduatlj  changed  into  God 
But  accofding  to  Forsjih  tlie  pcrsonalitjr  of  Jesus  is  divine;  He  is  i 
''single  increate  Person."  Hence,  if  again  we  arc  imbued  with  pan- 
iheiiing  noltous,  wc  (night  conctiT«  of  the  divine  Son  being  raeia- 
morphosed  into  a  man.  But  what  can  tbc  "mutual  involuiion  of  two 
personal  mm-cmcnis"  mean  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  IiKarmtioa  ii 
the  result  of  a  self-emptying  of  the  Son  of  Cod.  then  the  ~plerosis.' 
or  Mlf-fulAlmoit.  is  really  the  scries  of  acts  of  that  shrunken  dtnnt 
Person  hf  which  He  comes  to  a  self'COtueiouinets  of  what  He  was 
and  is — a  process  recocnized  by  Gess.  In  other  words,  we  have  herr 
nothing  more  than  the  Kcnotic  ihcorjr. 

When  now  we  turn  to  ask  whether  Dr.  Forsyth  has  given  an  csseis- 
linlly  new  form  of  this  theory,  we  must  answer  this  question  in  iht, 
negative.  His  view  resembles  that  of  Ebrard  in  certain  imp 
resiKCts.  The  English  Kcnotictsts, as  for  example  Oitky,  wrote  as  if  i 
divine  8tiribtile!i,  omniscience  for  example,  remained  n  Chriu's  pot- 
Bcssiuit  to  a  ccrlaiii  extent  and  as  l(  He  deliberately  and  bjr  in  ad 
of  power  nbMained  from  the  exercise  of  this  atiribiiic  This  abrard 
position  Dr.  I-'ursyih  does  not  assert.  He  holds  that  iiutod  ot 
two  natures  in  Christ  Ibcre  are  two  "modes  of  being,"  sad  hence  two 
modes  of  enislence  of  the  divine  attributes,  nraniscicnce,  for  example; 
exists  it)  sn  eternal  form  in  which  it  is  the  knowledge  of  all  things: 
but  ii  can  exist  in  a  foiitc  and  temporal  form  in  whidi  it  b  a  di^ 
cursive  and  successive  and  growing  knowledge  under  hnman  cooS- 
tions.  Wc  have,  he  says,  not  so  much  the  renunciation  of  attribtMs. 
nor  their  posicssion  and  concealmenu  as  the  retraction  of  their  mode 
of  being  from  actuality  to  potentiality.  This  retraction,  however,  is 
not  continued  and  voluntary  in  the  life  of  Christ:  it  look  pUcc  ooct 
for  all  in  tbc  Incarnation.  When,  however,  we  ask  what  this  retraelcd 
and  potential  omniscience  is.  we  look  in  vain  for  an  answer,  and  this 
is  not  surprising  because  no  answer  is  possible.  Retracted  oomisdcacc 
it,  of  course,  not  omniscience  at  olL  To  speak  of  potential  omuisdenee 
is  simply  to  talk  nonsense. 

When  we   turn  to  the   attribute  of   omnipotence,  ibcM   distinctioRa 
might  appear  more  plausible,  but  in  point  of   fact,  at  this  point 
Forsyth  abandons  this  distinction  of  two  modes  of  existence  of 
divine  attributes.     For  even  God.,  be  says  (p.  337),  is  not  omnipoic 
!d  an  "u  11  regenerate  sense,"  and  "holiness  is  divine  power :  it  does 
wail  on  it"  (p.  irj).     Here  he  seem)  to  have  iranseended  the  lis 
of  tliought  altogether;  arirument  is  no  longer   possible.     Wc 
but  think  that  there  is  s  real  distinction  between  holiness  and  oaan- 
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potence,  whaierer  difficuttjei  the  omnipotence  of  God  and  the  evident 
omnipotence  of  the  Christ  of  the  New  Testament  may  make  for  the 
Ken  otic  theory. 

We  shall  not  stop  to  criticise  the  Kenotic  theory.  It  has  been 
successfully  refuted,  we  think,  again  and  again.  It  is  itself  so  meta- 
physical  a  theory  that  it  has  no  right  to  plead  agnosticism  in  regard  to 
metaphysics  in  reply  to  criticism  of  its  idea  that  Christ  could  be  divine 
and  yet  have  only  the  attributes  of  man.  And  for  the  same  reason 
this  theory  cannot  reply  to  the  argument  against  it  from  the  immu- 
tability of  God.  Moreover,  it  either  explicitly  denies  or'  practically 
ignores  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  the  Two  Natures  of  Christ,  without 
which  the  Scripture  statements  concerning  Christ,  both  in  the  Gospels 
and  the  Epistles,  are  in  hopeless  confusion  and  contradiction.  The 
Kenotic  theory,  furthermore,  neglects  one  whole  side  of  the  life 
and  portrait  of  Christ  in  the  Gospels,  and  is  in  direct  contradiction  with 
a  number  of  Scripture  passages  which  either  clearly  imply  or  explicitly 
affirm  that  during  Christ's  life  on  earth  He  retained  His  divine  attri- 
butes. And  in  its  consistent  form,  as  represented  by  Gess,  the  Kenotic 
theory  is  Arian  in  its  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 

In  closing  we  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  statement  of  Dr. 
Macintosh,  in  the  article  already  mentioned,  to  the  effect  that  the  criti- 
dsin  of  the  Kenotic  theory  has  not  been  very  "far  sighted,"  and  that 
"some  of  the  arguments"  failed  to  distinguish  between  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  theory  and  the  particular  forms  in  which  it  was  ap- 
plied. Dr.  Macintosh  lays  stress  on  the  fundamental  idea  as 
distinguished  from  particular  forms  of  its  application.  It  is  no  doubt 
true  that  some  of  the  arguments  against  the  Kenolic  theory  were 
concerned  to  show  not  only  the  weakness  of  its  fundamental  principle, 
but  also  the  inconsistencies  and  difficulties  which  attach  to  its  concrete 
application  in  various  forms.  This  is  true,  for  example,  of  the  criticism 
of  the  theory  by  the  late  Dr.  Bruce  in  his  Humtliaiion  of  Christ.  But 
it  is  also  true  that  much  of  the  criticism  of  the  Kenotic  theory  has  been 
directed  against  its  fundamental  idea,  and.it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  entire  hypothesis  has  been  satisfactorily  refuted. 

Princeton.  C.  W.  Hodge. 


Social  Solutions  in  the  Light  of  Christian  Ethics.  By  Thomas  C. 
Hall,  Professor  of  Christian  Ethics  in  Union  Theological  Semin- 
ary, New  Vork.  8vo,  pp.  390.  New  York ;  Eaton  &  Mains. 
Cincinnati :     Jennings  &  Graham.     Price,  S1.50  net. 

The  purpose  of  this  work  is  not  the  exposure  of  what  all  men 
condemn  in  the  existing  social  system.  It  is  to  try  that  system  as 
it  is  in  itself  and  as  honest  men  would  defend  it  and  perpetuate  it 
by  the  principles  of  Christian  ethics,  and  also  to  subject  to  the  same  test 
the  various  substitutes  which  have  been  proposed  or  which  are  being 
proposed  for  it.  The  result  of  this  trial  is  that  neither  the  existing 
social  system  nor  any  one  of  the  substitutes  proposed  for  it  is  found 


to  rcalixc,  Of  to  be  capable  of  mlixing,  the  Chrutian  iduL  1 
U  the  family  r«lalion,  and  nrtainly  ito  txittinjc  or  su«3tf*lf4 
tlie  ua«  it  or  could  b«  connived  as  a  large  familj-.  What  is  neeiM 
thtrcft>r«,  if  no;  a  de%-eloptaenl  or  even  the  montiration  and  Qmi- 
biaiution  of  ihr  prcticnt  order  of  locicty,  but  an  cntirrly  new  asd 
iraly  Chrittian  order.  The  family  idea  muu  be  made  the  controUuig 
one  in  reliKion,  in  politico,  in  ccoflomki:,  as  truly  as  In  the  life  ot  tin 
home;  aod  when  'n  docx  become  ihiu  dominant,  coimpetitian  wQi  eeatt 
in  the  business  world,  pure  democracy  will  be  universal  in  the  potitial 
world,  and  the  brotherliood  of  nun  will  be  the  kcTnote  of  all  relifiML 

In  order  lu  bring  out  these  posilioin  the  writer  first  presents  tbt 
•octal  outlook  of  Jc»iu  and  of  Paul.  He  then  exbibita,  examines 
estimates  oar  own  social  order.  He  next  gives  a  glowing  descrii 
oF  the  kingdom  that  is  coming.  He  then  compares  with  it  and  provei 
to  be  wanting,  first,  the  profiosals  of  "IndiridnaltMn,'  as  those  of  "tli: 
Oassicsl  Political  Economy,'  those  of  "the  MancheUer  ScbooL"  IhoK 
of  IndiTtduatiMn  in  the  United  States,  tbose  of  Anarchy,  and  those  of 
the  Single  Tax ;  sccundty.  the  proposals  of  "Socialism,"  as  those  of  the 
Fabian  Society,  ihoiic  ot  "Marxian  Socialism."  those  of  "Slate  Social- 
iim,"  and  thuie  of  "Coiiltneiilal  Socialism :"  aad,  finntly,  the  proposali 
of  "Social  Amelioration,"  as  in  the  sphere  of  "Personal  Relief."  in  "Tbe 
Home,"  in  "Education,"  in  "Tlie  Workshop."  in  the  case  o(  "Admitted 
Social  Evil,"  in  that  of  the  "Qty"  and  in  that  of  "Political  Macbinety.' 
Tbe  volume  closes  with  a  "Summary"  of  tbc  whole  discutsiOD,  an  ad- 
mirable "Selected  BiblicigTaphy"  and  an  "Index." 

To  my  that  the  writer  is  both  interesting  and  instructive  urouM 
be  only  the  tniih.  To  add  that  much  of  what  be  has  written  is  both 
sane  and  timely  would  be  only  just.  I-'or  example,  bis  protest  againit 
"the  loveless  life,"  bis  insistence  that  while  e\-cry  man  most  bare  hot 
own  political  ptogram,  the  Church  as  such  ought  (o  keep  out  of 
bii  cmpliasis  on  life  in  comparison  with  property,  his  plea  for  the 
tad  for  savins  woman  for  the  home— all  this,  and  much  else,  we  can 
not  commend  too  highly. 

Yet  the  discussion  as  a  wbole  we  arc  obliged  to  pronounce  nnsatii- 
factory,  and  for  the  following  among  many  reasons: 

I.  The  fundamental  idea  of  the  whole  book  is  wrong.  Tbe  family 
relation  \*  not  the  ideal  in  all  social  cpbcrcs.  These  itpheres  differ 
radically  in  nature  ami  purpose.  Hence,  each  has  an  ideal  of  its  owo. 
The  family  is  the  insiilnle  of  the  affectionf.  It  origin.iles  in 
affection,  and  it  is  litlcd  and  intended  to  express  and  to  develop 
The  slate  it  the  institute  of  riglits.  It  is  demandd  l>y  the  sentc 
of  right,  and  ils  office  is  to  define  and  to  guarantee  rights.  The 
church  is  the  institute  of  worship.  Ii  begins  with  belief  in  God.  and 
its  function  is  to  make  htm  known  and  lo  bring  the  wbole  life  inEo 
relation  to  him.  nie»e  social  spheres,  then,  being  thus  distinct,  it 
is  absurd  to  make  the  ideal  of  one  the  ideal  of  all  All  are  related 
as  being  different  departments  of  the  kingdom  of  God;  but  eadi  is 
distinct  as  having  ils  own  contribution  lo  maVe.  and  in  il«  owa  way. 
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to  that  kingdom,  and,  therefore,  to  confound  them  it,  as  Dorner  hat 
written,  immoral. 

2.  The  discussion  is  as  much  at  fault  in  its  development  as  in  its 
foundation.  This  must  be  so  if,  as  is  the  case,  the  development  ta 
an  and  from  the  foundation.    Thus ; 

(a)  It  is  not  true  that  competition  in  business  is  ruled  out  under  the 
tdngdom  of  God.  Of  course,  dishonest  or  unjust  competition  is;  love- 
less competition  is;  selfish  competition  is.  But,  then,  competition  need 
not  be  unjust  or  loveless  or  selRsh.  It  may  be  according  to  truth,  as 
honorable  business  always  is ;  it  may  extend  the  helping  hand  to  the 
unfortunate  competitor,  as  modem  business  often  does;  it  may,  while 
seeking  the  highest  prizes  of  which  it  is  capable,  do  so,  not  for  itself, 
but  for  the  sake  of  God's  kingdom  and  out  of  loyalty  to  him.  This  is 
not  saying  that  business  thus  conducted  would  realize  the  family  ideal. 
It  is  saying  that  God's  ideal  for  the  business  world  is  no  more  identical 
with  his  ideal  for  the  family  than  the  necessary  truths  of  mathematics 
are  identical  with  the  emotions  of  the  heart  It  does  not  mean  that  in 
business  we  are  not  under  obligations  to  love  our  neighbor  as  our- 
selves :  it  does  mean  that  in  business,  as  is  not  the  case  in  the  family, 
to  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves  depends  on  our  making  the  most  that 
we  can  make  justly  of  ourselves.  In  a  word,  love  is  the  universal 
principle  of  the  Christian  life,  but  the  expression  of  love  ought  to 
vary  according  to  the  sphere  in  which  it  is  exercised.  The  judge 
ought  to  love  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  as  truly  as  the  criminal's  father 
loves  him ;  but  we  should  subvert  the  foundations  of  society  were  we 
to  require  both  to  fee!  and  to  act  toward  him  the  same. 

(b)  Pure  democracy  is  not  the  political  ideal.  As  has  been  well 
said,  "Government  is  of  God,  but  the  forms  of  it  are  of  men."  The 
Gospel  neither  teaches  nor  presupposes  any  particular  form  of  govern- 
ment. Nor  may  it  be  said  even  that  it  favors  democracy,  and  there- 
for that  this  should  be  "the  goal  of  our  political  ambition."  On 
the  contrary,  if  the  spiritual  order  is  to  be  the  model  for  the  civil 
order,  then  it  would  be  some  kind  of  representative  government  and 
not  pure  democracy  that  we  should  have.  Our  author  fails  utterly 
to  recognize  the  significance  of  the  principal  of  election  in  this  con- 
nection. In  both  church  and  state  God  has  set  some  to  bear  rule; 
and  if  He  has  not  chosen  these  on  account  of  any  superiority  of  desert 
on  their  part,  He  has  graciously  chosen  them  that  He  may  graciously 
qualify  them  for  pre-eminence.  Indeed,  it  is  in  the  fact  that  Calvinism 
has  so  strongly  insisted  on  this  that  Dr.  Hall  seems  to  find  a  chief 
reason  tor  his  abhorrence  of  Calvinism. 

(c)  The  brotherhood  of  man  is  not  the  keynote  of  all  religion. 
There  is  another  and  more  fundamental  principle,  and  that  is  the 
sovereign  fatherhood  of  God.  The  emphasis  in  these  days  should  be 
on  the  adjective.  It  is  a  most  blessed  truth  that  our  Lord  came  "to 
reveal  to  us  the  Father",  to  teach  us  and  to  s'how  us  that  our  Sovereign 
God  is  also  our  father;  but  this  did  not  mean  that  because  our  father 
He  was  no  longer,  as  many  appear  now  to  suppose,  our  sovereign  God. 


Indnd,  it  b  HU  Koventgnty  that  ii  the  pnlotal  of  His  (atheibood. 
It  ii  jiut  bemiM  "H«  docth  accOTding  lo  Hit  will  in  ibc  arm;'  ci 
bcavvn  and  among  the  inhatiilants  of  Ibe  earth"  that  it  i>  »o  bkunl 
to  call  Hira  Father.  Hii  Fatlxrhood  is  to  prcetoua  bccauM  He  a  oui 
ftlMOlatc  King.  Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  tDore  subver*tve  cJ 
reliKJon  than  (he  endeavor  to  make  the  brotherhood  of  man  ia  con- 
trolii"B  principle.  ThoK  who  would  do  ifait  tell  dx  that  "for  the  realty 
socially  tbiiikin|{  Christian  the  only  value  of  'panishmeni.'  of  piijoM. 
and  of  reformatories  is  to  protect  tocMly  by  making,  if  pOKtible,  (be 
nnsocial  man  a  member  of  God's  ktnsdom.  Having  nothinc  to  d« 
wilh  rrvengD  or  vciigeancc — in  fact,  seeing  that  in  God'i  family  tfaae 
can  have  no  place— the  restoration  of  the  crimtiul  to  society  is  (lie  tan 
of  any  rational  'punishment'."  That  ii,  the  happinesf  of  nun  b  to 
determine  our  relation  to  God.  Hit  righteousness  i*  lo  be  lost  sight  (rf 
in  our  dc&ire  for  htiniaii  welfare.  But  this  means  that  man  is  lo  be 
put  on  God's  throne  and  (O  religion  in  any  true  sense  to  be  mada 
Impossible. 

3.  It  is,  however,  in  its  very  presuppositions  that  this  discussion  il 
most  at  fault.    These  presuppositions  ate  three: 

(a)  Its  position  with  regard  to  Scripture.  It  uiimic*  the  authority 
of  Scripture,  but  it  is  "the  Scriptures  as  liistorically  understood  and 
critically  intcrprelcd".  That  is,  it  is  the  Scripturci  as  revised  and 
emasculaied  by  (be  desiniciive  antisupemataralistie  higher  chticisia 
of  our  day.  This  must  be  the  force  of  the  words  quoted:  otherwise 
there  would  be  no  occision  for  them.  Where  is  the  scholar,  no  matter 
how  conservative,  who  does  not  insist  that  the  Scriptures  shall  be 
"historically  understood  and  critically  intcrpreied"?  It  must  be,  thei 
fore,  a  particular  kind  of  historical  understanding  and  of  critical  inti 
pretation  that  the  writer  has  in  view:  and  it  is  not  ncceuary  to 
Ear  belvreen  (he  lines  (o  see  that  (he  particular  kind  of  hi.storical  uuder- 
standing  and  of  critical  inlcrpretntion  which  he  ha»  in  mind  is  juit 
that  wbicli  assumes  thai  the  Bible  can  not  be  the  infallible  record  of 
the  Infallible  Word  of  Cod  Himself,  but  must  be  at  best  merely  innpircd 
and  inspiring  expressions  of  roiin's  religious  nature.  In  fine,  01 
author  appeals  to  Scripture  only  after  he  has  robbed  it  of  divii 
authority. 

(b)  His  position  with  reference  to  truth.  It*  primary  import: 
is  denied.  "Wc  set  forth,"  says  Dr.  Hall  (p.  9),  "no  dogmaiic  system 
as  belonging  to  the  essence  of  the  Christian  faitli.  for  history  bai 
abimdantly  proved  (hat  Christian  faith  of  the  highest  order  and  laoci 
effective  eiierity  has  linked  itself  with  very  different  and  mutually 
exclusive  systcm.v"  That  is  to  say,  ethics  and  theology  are  not  oaly 
distinct,  but  independent.  So  far  from  "truth  heinif'.  as  the  Scripture* 
and  our  Standards  declare,  "in  order  to  holiness,"  those  who  hold 
difTerenl  and  even  "mutually  exdtuive"  views  of  the  (mth  as  to  God, 
His  relation  to  us,  and  our  duly  to  Him,  may  both  attain  the  bigliert 
grade  of  character  and  of  efficiency.  What  reason,  tlien,  we  are  I' 
to  ash,  can  there  be  in  an  appeal  to  "the  prioctples  of  Christian  ethics' 
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as  these  appear  m  "the  life  and  purpose  of  Jesus"?  Why  should  we 
regard  these  as  "authoritative",  how  can  we  regard  them  as  "authorita- 
tive", if  it  makes  no  difference  who  Jesus  was  or  what  He  came  to  do? 
In  a  word,  our  author  in  repudiating  all  dogmatic  basis  cuts  loose  from 
reason  as  well  as  from  divine  authority. 

(c)  His  view  of  the  progress  of  the  Christian  life  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  is  what  might  have  been  expected, 
what  must  have  been  expected.  He  who  has  repudiated  the  authority 
of  Scripture  and  of  reason  has  nothing  left  but  blind  evolution  by 
natural  selection.  "We  must  feel  onr  way  out  of  the  bogs  and  quag- 
mires into  which  society  has  stumbled."  We  must  all  make  trial  of 
the  different  "social  solutions"  and  of  the  various  "social  ameliora' 
tions",  and  those  which  survive  because  they  will  work  we  should 
adopt.  This  is  all  that  divine  guidance  and  divine  providence  amount 
to.  And  then,  too,  the  question  at  once  arises.  How  can  we  tell 
whether  a  solution  or  an  amelioration  really  does  work?  What  we 
want  is  often  not  what  we  need.  In  a  word,  can  we  attain  to  truth 
unless  we  start  with  truth?  To  test  our  solution  and  amelioration  we 
must  have  given,  at  least  in  principle  and  outline,  "the  Divine  Order 
of  Human  Society." 
Princeton.  Wiluau  Bkenton  GaEEiiE,  Jr. 
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Society  and  Politics  in  Ancient  Rome.     Essays  and    Sketches  by 

Fbank  Frost  Abbott,  Professor  of  Gassics  in  Princeton  Univer- 
sity. New  York.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1909.  Pp.  267.  Price 
$1.25  net. 

With  Dill's  two  volumes  still  new  and  Friedlaender's  great  work 
being  put  into  English  it  might  seem  that  there  was  little  call  for 
another  volume  dealing  with  the  culture  of  Ancient  Rome.  But,  apart 
from  the  fact  that  Professor  Abbott's  little  volume  deals  mostly  with 
the  days  of  the  Republic,  which  Dill  does  not  touch,  the  immensity  of 
the  subject  and  the  perennial  interest  in  the  great  civilization  in  which 
our  own  has  its  roots,  will  always  justify  the  appearance  of  such  a 
work  as  that  before  us.  Never  indeed  should  Prof.  Abbott's  work  be 
compared  with  the  others  mentioned.  They  have  as  their  object  the 
concatenated  exposition  of  the  culture  and  life  of  the  Romans  in  its 
completeness ;  it  touches  on  only  a  few  phases  of  the  same.  Moreover, 
while  they  carry  us  back  in  thought  and  imagination  to  Roman  days. 
Prof.  Abbott  never  lets  us  forget  our  own  time  and  its  problems. 
Indeed  his  prime  object  in  publishing  this  work  seems  to  be  not  so 
much  to  illumine  ancient  history  as  to  hold  the  mirror  of  the  past 
before  our  face  that  we  may  therein  see  ourselves — a  little  distorted  or 
caricatured,  but  none  the  less  our  real  selves.  This  is  one  of  the  things 
that  gives  charm  to  the  work — for  it  is  a  delightful  book  to  read. 
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The  {jnt  taay,  on  Municipal  Politia  in  Pompeii,  with  its  aoownti  ol 
wall-posicrs,  dub  cnthusiaun,  lra<l«sin«n's  unionf  ind  wmikii's  inier- 
fercnct  rtmindt  one  of  noibing  more  tluD  the  hurry-Kucir 
rmoiioitaliam  ol  our  ovrn  election  week.  The  Siory  of  ibc  two 
Oligarchies,  in  which  it  compared  the  flrugglc  between  the  Coiual 
and  the  Senate  with  that  now  gobg  on  io  our  own  country  brtweea 
the  Prctidcnt  anil  the  Senate,  iii  one  thnt  will  ondMitucdlr  be  and 
dei«r\-es  to  be  widely  read :  (or  ProfcMor  Abbott  matcci  it  abunduulir 
clear  that  the  uiuations  are  remarkably  pnrallel,  and,  though  he 
refrnin*  from  any  prophecy,  hit  closing  warning,  "ciernal  vipUucc  it 
ihc  price  of  libeny."  should  be  always  remembered.  The  other  euayia 
if  not  all  of  equal  intcrctt  ami  value,  ate  both  informing  and  entertain- 
ing. They  introduce  us  in  very  human  fashion  to  the  woman's  righti 
question  of  ancient  Rome;  the  Stoic  it  compared  with  the  New  EngUad 
Puritan,  Trlnialdiio  and  hts  fellows  with  our  own  "telf-cnade**  rich. 
Gccro's  ton  it  the  subject  of  another  chapter:  mmtaiit  mmanJis  it 
might  be  the  story  of  any  otw  of  a  hundred  youths  to^lay.  Id  the 
esixj*  on  Fctrarch'fi  Letters  to  Geero,  Spurioua  Intcriptioos  and  the 
Evolution  of  ihe  Modem  Forms  of  the  Letter*  of  the  Alphabet,  iht 
atithor  has  overstepped  the  boundaries  »ei  by  the  title  page,  but  after 
reading  the  tt^yi  we  &re  glad  he  did.  Such  ditps  from  a  stndenft 
workshop  are  always  intcrctting.  especially  when,  at  in  the  prctetil 
cate,  they  have  been  nicely  wrought  together  by  a  reliable  scholar. 
Prinetton.  Kxtta  D.  MACtiiLUlt. 


Soi;ni  Amkrica:  Itk  M».tioNABy  Paoauus.  By  Btihop  TnoMU  & 
Nezlv.  Educational  Department,  The  Board  of  Foreijtn  Minioai 
of  the  Pretbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.  156  Fifth  Ave,.  Sew 
York.  N.  y.    1909.    Pp.  X,  31a. 


t 


Four  years  ago  (June,  lOoO)  Bishop  Kecly  published  his  booklet  on.] 
Soiiih  America  a  Muiiom  Field,  the  burden  of  which  was  to  exhibit 
that  cotmtry  as  a  legitimate  lielU  (or  missionary  activity.  We  remem- 
ber chcrinhing  at  thai  time  the  hope  that  the  san]e  author  would  tell 
lU  more  about  the  misiionary  side  of  South  America.  This  be  has 
now  done  in  a  book  that  contains  a  wealth  of  helpful  matrriaL 

Popular  views  of  South  America  are  likely  to  be  reversed  by  somt 
of  Ihe  statements  in  thi^  book.  We  learn,  'or  example,  that  it  is  not 
strictly  a  Latin  country  (pp^  67-69),  that  the  Roman  Cbnrch  there  has 
been  a  deddcd  failure  <pp.  163,  176,  t8t,  etc),  and  that  it  is  not  t 
Christian  country  at  all  (p.  2;^).  Certainly,  the  Romanism  whidi 
Bishop  N'eely  describes  is  not  Christian:  it  is  what  be  nUs  it;  via, 
semi -pagan  iim.  From  all  this  there  it  one  safe  condtuion:  South 
America  needs  the  pure  Gospel  of  Protestant  Christianity. 

The  book  is  interspersed  with  useful  pen-maps  and  excetknt  Dlnstia- 
tions;  It  is  not,  however,  an  ideal  text-book  for  the  ordinary  misiiOB- 
aiudy  class.  The  chapters  are  entirely  too  long,  and  they  are  not 
easily  divided.    Chapter  1„  for  instance,  while  thorooghly  infonniog,  tl 
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wearisomely  statistical  (see  pp.  i&iQ,  28-39,  32-33)-  Chapters  II.  and 
III.  are  too  severely,  or  rather  too  minutely  historical.  These  data 
are  exceedingly  valuable,  but  to  the  average  uninitiated  they  are  also 
bewildering.  In  fact.  Bishop  Neely's  whole  presentation,  while  not 
exactly  exhaustive,  does  have  a  sufficiency  of  historical  and  statistical 
minutix  to  lift  it  beyond  the  point  where  it  is  most  serviceable  as  a 
tcxt'book  and  to  place  it  where  it  might  almost  be  regarded  as  refer- 
ence material.  In  so  far,  the  book  is  a  disappointment.  We  fear,  not 
■o  many  classes  will  adopt  it  as  we  could  hope.  But  every  one  who 
does  study  it  will  learn  much  of  a  country  that  must  force  itself  more 
and  more  upon  the  consciousness  of  intelligent  Christian  people. 
Langhorne,  Pa.  Benjamin  F.  Paist,  Jb. 

KoKEA  IN  Transition.  By  James  S.  Gale,  seventeen  years  a  mission* 
ary  in  Korea.  Educational  Department,  The  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.  156  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.     1909.     Pp.  xi.,  270. 

Readers  of  Korean  missions  are  already  indebted  to  Dr.  Gale  for 
his  charming  Korean  Sketches  and  Tkt  Vanguard.  Now  he  rendert 
a  distinct  service  to  mission-study  classes  in  presentmg  Korea  in  Tran- 
sition. It  is  quite  sui  generis.  Had  the  author's  name  been  concealed, 
we  should  have  guessed  Dr.  Gale.  He  breaks  with  the  stereotyped 
methods  of  many  missionary  Uttirateurs  and  writes  in  a  style  that  is 
unique,  vigorous,  and  captivating.  There  are,  of  course,  certain  things 
which  every  mission-study  manual  must  say.  Dr.  Gale  does  not  orait 
these.  He  says  them,  every  one;  but  he  has  a  way  of  saying  them  that 
engages  at  once  the  reader's  interest  He  is  like  the  Korean  road  of 
which  he  writes  (p.  18)  :  "You  meet  with  surprises  and  delights  all 
along  the  way." 

Chapter  VII.  relates  the  story  of  the  Pyeng  Yang  revival  in  1907,  a 
most  wonderful  work  of  grace  in  the  Korean  heart,  and  all  the  more 
remarkable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  (pp.  172-173)  the  evangelistic 
method  in  Korea  is  simply  narrative,  not  by  street  preaching  as  in 
India,  "but  in  the  little  room  seven  by  seven  by  ten,  seated  cross-kneed 
on  the  matting,  with  the  Bible  opened  and  somebody  to  read  and  pray 
with." 

The  picture  of  the  native  Christian  here  given  is  an  inspiration.  It  is 
no  cheap  Christianity.  There  is  no  mock  self-renunciation,  no  con- 
venient cross -bearing,  no  indirect  generosity,  but  a  real  self-denial 
that  comes  only  out  of  a  head  and  a  heart  where  the  hidden  movings 
and  the  secret  potencies  of  the  Holy  Spirit  abide. 

Langhorne,  Pa.  Benjamin  F.  Paist,  J«. 

Speeches  of  William  Jennings  Bryan.  Revised  and  arranged  by 
himself.  Two  Volumes.  New  York :  Funk  &  Wagnalts  Com- 
pany.    1909.    Pp.  322,  428. 

These  two  volumes  comprise  the  most  notable  efforts  of  this  well- 
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known  politician  in  his  chosen  field  of  oratOTj.  They  are  grouped 
under  Taxation  and  Bimetalism,  Political  Speeches,  Speeches  in  For- 
eign Lands,  Educational  and  Religious  Speeches  and  Miscellaneous 
Speeches.  The  famous  Prince  of  Peace  lecture  is  a  tine  bit  of  popular 
apologetics,  white  the  one  on  Missiont  is  a  telling  defence  of  the  great 
work  of  the  Church,  written  from  the  intelligent  layman's  point  of 
view.  The  volumes  are  introduced  by  a  brief,  modest,  well-written 
biographical  sketch  from  the  hand  of  Mrs.  Bryan. 
Princeion.  W.  B.  Sheddas. 

The  Home  BuaieR.    By  Lyman  Abbott.     Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.     1908,    Pp.  13a    Price,  75  cents,  net 

This  is  a  beautifully  written  book.  With  the  skill  bom  of  his  gifted 
ancestry  and  his  lifetime  of  service  in  literary  work,  the  author 
presents  to  us  the  Ideal  Woman.  He  takes  as  the  text  for  his  sermon 
the  last  chapter  of  Proverbs,  but  the  divisions  are  all  modem.  It  is 
the  woman  in  her  home  who  is  presented  as  Daughter,  Bride,  Wife, 
Mother,  Housekeeper,  Philanthropist,  Saint  and  Grandmother:  and  she 
is  a  charming  figure  in  all  these  phases.  Some  of  us  might  guestioo 
whether  she  is  so  liberal  in  theology  as  Dr.  Abbott  paints  her,  but 
evidently  she  is  a  composite  photograph;  some  features  are  heavily 
shaded  and  others  are  made  conspicuous  by  the  skill  of  the  artist  It 
is  a  tittle  disturbing  to  be  told  that  she  is  no  theologian  and  yet  to  bear 
that  she  reads  "the  Samson  and  Elisha  stories  as  legends,  the  books  of 
Ruth  and  Esther  as  romances,  the  book  of  Job  as  an  epic  and  the  Song 
of  Songs  as  a  love  poem."  The  publishers  have  given  the  book  a  set- 
ting well  worthy  of  the  matter  and  its  open  pages  are  very  inviting. 

Princeton,  W.  B.  Sheddan. 

The  Masculine  in  Religion.    By  Carl  Delos  Case,  Ph.D.    Philadel- 
phia :  American  Baptist  Publication  Society.    Pp.  120. 

Here  is  a  collection  of  so-called  sermons  which  are  somewhat  loosely 
strung  together  by  a  general,  vague  theme.  The  first  chapters  are  an 
argument  that  Christianity  has  been  shaped  to-day  more  on  what  the 
author  calls  feminine  ideals  than  is  proper  in  3  well-rounded  religioa 
The  later  chapters  appear  to  discuss  some  answers  to  a  tot  of  questions 
sent  10  business  and  professional  men.  The  whole  impression  is  un- 
certain and  inconclusive.  The  disease  is  not  clearly  diagnosed  and  no 
remedy  is  formulated.  The  writer  gets  involved  in  his  thought  and 
betrays  his  desperation  by  groping  after  unusual  expression  as  when 
(p.  42)  he  says  "woman  is  anabolic  and  man  is  katabolic."  So  he 
quotes  one  of  Thayer's  definitions  of  fbaiun,  using  that  of  a  specific 
sub-class,  but  immediately  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  "world"  in  the  same 
paragraph  in  a  sense  not  comprised  in  his  particular  definition.  It  is 
a  well-made  book  from  the  printer's  viewpoint,  but  it  lacks  much  to 
make  the  thought  as  valuable  as  the  press  work. 

Princeton.  W.  B.  Sheddan. 
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PERIODICAL  LITERATURE. 

Ameritan  Journal  of  Theology,  Chicago,  July:  John  J.  Martin, 
Nature  of  the  Atonement;  Henrv  P.  Smith,  Origin  of  the  Messianic 
Hope  in  Israel;  Douglass  C.  Macintosh,  Pragmatic  Element  in  the 
Teaching  of  Paul ;  Alfred  H.  Lloyd,  Possible  Idealism  of  a  PIuralisL 

Bibliolheca  Sacra,  Oberlin,  July :  Melvin  Grove  Kyle,  Recent  Testi- 
mony of  Archaeology  to  the  Scriptures ;  Charles  Mead  Marsh,  Paul 
on  the  Resurrection  of  Christ;  Ralph  £.  Prime,  Participation  in  the 
Conduct  of  Public  Church  Services  by  other  Persons  than  Laymen; 
George  Nve  Boarduan,  An  Attested  or  a  Self- Developed  Saviour — 
Which?;  Bl'rnett  Theo.  Staffoiid,  The  Pagan  and  Christian  Meaning 
of  Some  Religious  Words;  Charles  Caverno,  The  Theistic  Christ; 
Harold  M.  Wiener,  "Priests  and  Levites":  the  Fourth  Chapter  of 
Wellhausen's  Prolegomena. 

Church  Quarerly  Review,  London,  July:  King  Edward  the  Seventh; 
G.  C.  Richards,  Reunion  and  the  Churches  of  Scandinavia;  A.  G.  B. 
West,  Education  in  Australia ;  The  Modern  Conception  of  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven;  Training  and  Examination  of  Candidates  for  Orders; 
Rating  of  Tithe  Rent  Charge  Attached  to  a  Benefice;  J.  P.  Whitney, 
Pope  Gregory  VII  and  the  Hildebrandine  Ideal. 

The  East  and  The  Wesi,  London,  July:  Al  Ghaziali,  Moslem  Ser- 
mon on  the  Love  of  God;  C.  F.  Andrews,  Race  within  the  Christian 
Church;  Professob  Hogg,  Presentation  of  Christ  to  the  Hindu; 
Chencting  T,  Wang,  A  Chinese  View-point  on  the  Evangelisation  of 
China;  Agnes  DE  Selincouht,  Indian  Women  and  Indian  Nationalism; 
Stanley  Rice,  Conversion  of  the  Indian  Sudras;  J.  N,  Farquhar 
Field  Training  for  Missionaries;  W,  A.  Norton,  South  African 
Native  Customs. 

Expositor,  London,  September : Ed.  Konic,  Significance  of  the  Patri- 
archs in  the  History  of  Religion;  James  Orr,  Sin  as  a  Problem  To- Day. 
8.  Sin  Original  and  Actual — The  Depraved  State;  G.  Wauchope 
Stewart,  Place  of  Rewards  in  the  Teaching  of  Christ ;  Alex.  R. 
Gordon,  Skinner's  "Genesis";  E.  H.  Askwith,  Historical  Value  of 
Fourth  Gospel.  12.  Some  Objections  to  the  Historicity  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  Considered;  James  Robertson  Cameron,  The  Lamb  of  God; 
J.  H,  Moulton  and  George  Millican,  Lexical  Notes  from  the  Papyri. 

Harvard  Theological  Revieai,  Cambridge,  July:  L.  Henby  Schwab, 
Is  Christianity  a  Mora!  Code  or  a  Religion ;  Ralph  Barton  Perry, 
Theories  and  Beliefs ;  George  T.  Knight,  The  Definition  of  the  Super- 
natural; Benjamin  W.  Bacon,  Jesus  as  Son  of  Man;  George  E.  Horr, 
Sacerdotalism;  Allan  Mabquand,  Strzygowski  and  his  Theory  of 
Early  Christian  Art;  George  A.  Coe,  New  Natural  History  of  Re- 
ligion. 

Hibbtrt  Journal,  Boston  and  London,  July :  W.  M.  Childs,  Woman 
Suffrage:  A  Review  and  a  Conclusion;  William  Jaues,  A  Plural- 
istic Mystic;  Jethbo  Brown,  The  Message  of  Anarchy;  Carl  Clemen, 
Professor  Hamack  on  Acts;  Louis  T.  More,  Metaphysical  Tendenciei 
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of  Modern  Physics:  A.  K.  Rocois,  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw's  Philoao^hj; 
E.  ASMIIACK,  Why  Athanaitti*  Won  at  Nicaca;  C  }.  WMtiav,  li 
PunitbRicBt  ■  Crime?;  Bovoex  P.  Bowek,  Gain*  for  Reli^nout  Tboughi 
in  th«  LaU  Generation. 

Inlernation  ioHrnal  of  Ethiet,  FtiiUdelphia,  Jnly :  Fcux  Abub. 
Tbt  Mora!  Idea;  B.  BosAKguET,  Charily  Organisation  and  the  Major- 
ity Report;  Jay  William  Hudsom,  Calcification  of  Ethical  TlKorie:!; 
H.  S.  SuitTON,  Spencer  ai  an  Etliical  Teacher;  F.  C  Skaut  avo  M.  C 
Otto,  Retribution  and  Deterrence  in  the  Moral  Judntncnts  of  Oxnmoti 
Scnte;  Cha>les  Hiicbcs  Johkston,  Moral  Miuion  of  Ibe  Pnbtic 
Sdiool;  NouAN  WiLMi,  Religion:  a  Luxury  or  a  Dnty? 

Irish  Thfolooical  Qtarurly.  DuMin  and  New  York.  July:  W.  T.  C 
Shkitaui,  Keno»i(  According  to  St.  Lnkc;  H.  Pon.  The  Seed  Growing 
Secretly:  J.  He»achax,  Penal  Law»  iii  Irclaod  during  the  Reign  of 
Queen  Anne;  H.  Kr.jiSz,  Chrittianity  from  a  College  Window;  £  }. 
CuiLKS,  SocialiMn  and  the  R«\-ol«tlon:  J.  MAcCAmiEV.  Live*  of  (he 
IriUi  Saint*;  Dccisianx  of  the  Biblical  CommtsMoeL 

/ottrnal  of  Tkeologital  SludUt,  London,  July:  C  Kkctcs,  Ordination 
and  Matrimony  in  the  Eatlera  Orthodox  Church.  11;  S.  Gascuz. 
Documents:  Two  Fnyoumic  Fraaments  of  the  Acts;  H,  SrJ.  Tmactc- 
EXAr,  New  Light  on  the  Boole  of  Joshar;  W.  E  Buncs.  Peihitia  Ver- 
■ion  of  2  Kings;  A  J.  Wilson,  Emphatit  in  the  New  Tettament;  W. 
Sbeklock,  Visit  of  Christ  to  Kanreth ;  Eai.  Nestle,  Sotne  PoinU  in 
the  History  of  the  textiu  rtttftiu  of  the  New  Tcctameni;  M.  R. 
Jakes,  Name*  of  Angel*  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Other  Documents; 
W.  Vi.  Barnes,  Review :  Odes  of  Solomon,  by  Fleming  and  Haraack. 

London  Qmiritrly  Rn'ieu!,  London,  July:  G.  G.  Fisulav,  Sacne  Fea- 
tures of  Last  Century ;  Eh:c  S.  WAitmiousr.  Present  Position  of  Re- 
ligious Philosophy;  T.  H.  S.  Escott,  Jonatlian  Swift  in  Pulpit  and 
Press;  SAMin:!.  E.  ¥.r.Y.a\.T.,  Philosophy  and  the  Morcment  for  Social 
Reform;  C.  H.  H.wisc,  The  Peon sy Kan ia ■  Gerniaixs ;  MnBEXT  S 
SUKi.scs,  Permanent  Influence  of  Newman;  J.  ALFtcii  FaulkMB, 
Luther  and  the  Peasants'  War. 

Lutheran  Church  Hn'iea.%  Philadelphia,  July:  Cbahlcs  M.  Jacqu, 
As  Others  See  Us;  j.  A.  Wevl,  How  Can  We  Account  for  the  Spread 
of  the  Christian  Sdencc  Movement?;  T.  H.  Diebl,  Reminiscences  of 
Rev.  S.  K.  Brobst  and  Hie  Tines;  J.  W.  Ijjcii,  On  the  Present  Posi- 
tion  of  Pentatcuchal  Criticism;  Aholf  Hult.  The  Pasiur  and  the 
Confirmed  Young  Luihrran:  M,  E.  Jacoiis,  The  Ethics  of  John  Ger- 
hard; J.  A.  W.  Haas,  Pauline  Doctrine  of  Conscience  in  its  Meaning 
for  the  Evangelical  Preacher;  H.  J.  Sckub,  Lutheranism  and  Ovie 
Morali;  C.  B.  Scsdcbahd,  The  Individual  Communion  Cup  Qwt- 
tion;  John  C  Mattm,  h  Study  in  Exegesis:  Parable  of  the  Vine- 
yard; Chakles  M.  Jaooss,  Christian  Education;  Gtotcc  Dbach  ans 
Calvin  F.  Kt  nu,  Beginning  of  Foreign  Mission  Work  in  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  America;  Wiluaii  C  Hsru,  Relation  of  God  to  His 
People  in  Guidance. 

I.Mhtmn  Quarterly,  Gettysburg,  July:  Jo«n  Amwlv,  Doctrine  of 
God;  JoKK  AtJVKp  Fal-lkxul^  Professor  von  Dobscfautt  on  Slavery 
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and  Christianity;  W.  A.  Laubert,  The  American  ThcDlogical  Seminary 
and  its  Course  of  Study;  David  H.  Bausun,  Genesis  of  the  "New 
Ueasure"  Movement  in  the  Lutheran  Church  in  this  Country ;  Abdel 
Itoss  Wektz,  Function  and  Import  of  Dogmatics  According  to  Pro- 
Eessor  Ihrnels;  H.  J.  Schub,  Increasing  Contempt  tor  the  Blessing  of 
Children. 

Methodist  Rrvigw,  New  York  and  Cincinnati,  September-October: 
F.  W.  Warne,  Some  Problems  Involved  in  India's  Evangeliiation ; 
F.  J.  McCoNNELL,  Intellectual  Frontiersmen;  K.  P.  Harrington, 
Sample  l^tin  Lyrics  by  Sixteenth  Century  Germans;  W.  A.  Quavle 
The  Uncommon  Commonplace;  Henry  Gbarau,  Solitariness  of  the 
Human  Soul ;  A.  B.  Storks,  Christianity  and  the  Supernatural ; 
fKANK  Crane,  Moses,  An  Interpretation;  A.  S.  Walls,  What  is  the 
TJnpardonable  Sin? 

Methodist  Review  Quarterly,  Nashville,  July: A  W.  Wilson,  The 
Atonement:  God's  Attitude  Toward  Sin;  George  H.  Clark,  Hamlet: 
"The  Tragedy  of  Inaction;  Geokce  Jackson,  Problem  of  Devil  Posses- 
sion io  the  New  Testament;  Jaues  Mudge,  Montaigne:  the  Man  and 
■the  Essays;  John  A.  Rice,  The  Modem  Man's  Bible;  R.  H.  Bennett, 
Ober  Ammergau  Passion  Play;  Henry  N.  Snyder,  Religious  Value 
«f  Bible  Study;  Henhv  F.  Harris,  The  Imagination  o£  Jesus;  J.  O. 
Knott,  An  Interpretation  of  the  Book  of  Job;  W.  P.  King,  Fallacies 
of  Ultraism. 

Modern  Puritan,  London,  July :  A.  H.  Drysdale,  John  Huss ; 
D.  M.  McIntybe,  The  Minister  as  a  Student;  E.  K  Simpson,  Egyp- 
tian Papyri  and  the  New  Testament;  J.  D.  Burns,  Jerusalem  Under 
the  Maccabees. 

Monist,  Chicago,  July:  Henu  Poincarb,  Mathematical  Creation; 
Acolph  Trendelenburg,  Contribution  to  the  Word  Person;  Padl 
Carus,  Person  and  Personality;  Phillips  Barry,  Psanterin  according 
to  Daniel  3 :5 ;  Bernhard  Pick,  Sayings  of  Jesus  in  the  Talmud. 

Philosophical  Review,  Lancaster  and  New  York,  July;  ANinti 
Lalande,  Philosophy  in  France  in  1909;  John  E.  Boodin,  Nature  of 
Truth ;  C.  V.  Tower,  A  Non-Dualistic  View  of  Natural  Selection. 

Reformed  Church  Review,  Lancaster,  July :  Teeo.  F.  Herman,  Episte- 
inological  Problem  of  Theology;  H.  M,  J.  Klein,  Charge  to  Theodore 
P.  Herman;  Charles  T.  Thwinc,  A  Minister  for  To-Day;  Jtnjus 
Hofmann,  Nature  and  History;  Stanley  L.  Krebs,  Miinsterberg  on 
Paladino;  Stanley  L.  Krebs,  A  Woman  of  Mystery — Solved;  A.  V, 
Hiester,  Contemporary  Sociology;  A.  S.  Weber,  Contemporary  Relig- 
ious and  Theological  Thought 

Review  and  Expositor,  Louisville,  July;  J.  A.  Faulkner,  First 
Conflict  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ;  Franklin  Johnson,  New  Evan- 
gelistic Movement  in  the  German  Church ;  W.  E.  Henry,  Place  of  the 
Resurrection  in  History;  A.  E.  Thomas,  Value  of  Christ's  Death; 
W.  T,  Whitley,  Seven  Churches  of  London;  John  T.  Christian, 
The  Paulician  Churches. 

Theological  Quarterly,  St  Louis,  July:  Infidelity  Taught  in  Ameri- 
can Colleges  and  Universities;  Luther's  Morals. 
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Revue  Blnidictine,  Paris,  Juillet :  D.  D.  DeBbuyke,  Quelqucs  docn- 
ments  nouveaux  pour  I'histoire  du  texte  af ricain  des  fivangiles ;  D.  J. 
Cbapuan,  The  contested  Letters  of  Pope  Liberius  (suiM  et  fin)  ;  D.  G. 
MoRiN,  Un  Commentaire  romain  sur  S.  Marc,  dc  la  premiere  tnoitii 
du  Ve  sicde;  D.  I.  Schuster,  Martyrologium  Pharphense,  ex  apographo 
Card.  Tamburini  codicis  saeculi  XI  (suite  et  fin)  ;  J.  de  Ghellinck. 
La  diffusion  des  oevres  de  Gandulphe  de  Bologne  au  moyen  i^. 

Revue  LfHistoire  Ecdisiastique,  Louvain,  Juillet;  J.  Flaiiion,  Les 
acles  apocryphes  de  Pierre  (suite,  k  suivre)  ;C.  Horlbeic,  Fragmenta 
palimpsestes  d'un  sacramental  re  gelasien  de  Rcichenau;  Fk£d£canii 
GuXAEV,  Les  Id6es  mystico-politiques  d'un  franciscan  spiritnel.  &tiide 
sur  I'Arbor  vitae  d'Ubertin  de  Casale ;  P.  Richabc,  Origines  et  d^vcloppe- 
ment  de  la  Secr^airerie  d'&tat  apostolique. 

Revue  de  Tkiologie  et  Questions  Religieuses,  Montauban,  Jmtlet : 
P.  Farel,  Jesus  le  Christ  Paul  I'apotre  (suite  et  fin);  Chaklzs 
CoRBiiRE,  Les  sanctions  d'oulre-tombe  et  le  desint^ressenient  moral; 
S.  MoNTEiL,  A  propos  de  Marc  3  :k>-2i  ;  AndkI  Arnal,  De  nouveau 
Marc  3:21;  A.  Wabnitz,  Le  paradis  du  Had^;  P.  FAgn..  Ex^ 
gese  de  Galates  I  ;t-io;  C.  BitiistOK,  Fantaisies  exigjtiques  et  critiques; 
A,  Wabniti,  Un  psautier  judeo-chrttien  du  premier  sitele;  C,  E. 
Babot  Discours  et  etudes. 

Zeitschrifl  fur  kathotiiche  Theologte,  Innsbrnch,  XXXIV  Band, 
3  Hefi :  R.  pAULus,  Die  Ablasslehre  dcr  Friihscholastik ;  I.  Stigl- 
mavb.  Das  Opus  Imperfectum  in  Mattfaaeum  (3  Artikel)  ;  U.  Hou- 
MEisTER,  Enthalten  die  Verse  I  Kor.  1:14  u.  16  einco  Widerspruch?; 
H.  Brudcrs,  Allmahliche  Einfuhrung  lasslicher  Siinden  in  das  Bekennt- 
nis  der  Beicht 
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